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EARL OF | 


Pembzoke and Montgomery, 


Baron Herbert of Cardiff, Lord Roſs of Kendal, 
Par, Fitzhugh, Marmion, St. Quintin, and Shur- 
land; Lord Preſident of hes Majeſty's moſt Ho- 
nourable Frroy-Council, and Lord Fel of 
the County of Wilts, and of South W ales. 


My LORD, 


Hs Treatiſe, which is grown up under 
your Lordſhip's Eye, and has ventured 
into the World N your Order, does 


Deſign 
3 


M 
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un.. 


of this Treatiſe, will at leaſt preſerve it from be- 
ing condemned without reading; and will prevail 
to have thoſe Parts a little weighed, which might 
otherwiſe, perhaps, be thought to deſerve no 
Conſideration, for being ſomewhat out of the 


common Road. The Imputation of Novelty, is 


a terrible Charge amongſt thoſe, who judge of 
Mens Heads, as they do of their Perukes, by the 
Faſhion ; and can allow none to be right, but the 


received Doctrines. Truth ſcarce ever yet carried 


it by Vote any where at its firſt Appearance: 
New Opinions are always ſuſpected, and uſually 
oppoſed, without any other Reaſon, but becauſe 
they are not already common. But Truth, like 
Gold, is not the leſs ſo, for being newly brought 


out of the Mine. Tis Trial and Examination 


muſt give it Price, and not any antick Faſhion : 
And though it be not yet current by the publick 


Stamp ; yet it may, for all that, be as old as Na- 


ture, and is certainly not the leſs genuine. Your 
Lordſhip can give great and convincing Inſtances 
of this, whenever you pleaſe to oblige the Pub- 
lick with ſome of thoſe large and comprehenfive 
Diſcoveries you have made of Truths, hither- 
to unknown, unleſs to ſome few, to whom your 


Lordſhip has been pleaſed not wholly to conceal 


them. This alone were a ſufficient Reaſon, 
were there no other, why I ſhould Dedicate 

this Eſſay to your Lordthip: and its having 
ſome little Correſpondence with ſome Parts of 
that nobler and vaſt Syſtem of the Sciences your 
Lordſhip has made, ſo new, exact, and inſtru- 
ive a Draught of, I think it Glory enough, 
if your Lordſhip permit me to boaſt, that here 
and there I have fallen into ſome Thoughts not 
wholly different from yours. If your Lordſhip 
think fit, that, by your Encouragement, this 
ſhould appear in the World, I hope it may be 
a Reaſon, ſome time or other, to lead your 
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Lordſhip farther; and you will allow me to ſay, 
that you here give the World an Earneſt of ſome- 
thing, that, it they can bear with this, will be 
truly worth their Expectation. This, my Lord, 
ſhews what a Preſent I here make to your Lord- 
ſhip ; juſt ſuch as the poor Man does to his rich 
and great Neighbour, by whom the Basket of 
Flowers, or Fruit, is not ill taken, though he has 
more plenty of his own Growth, and in much 
greater Perfection. Worthleſs Things receive a 
a Value, when they are made the Offerings of Re- 
ſpect, Eſteem, and Gratitude : Theſe you have 
given me ſo mighty and peculiar Reaſons to have, 
in the higheſt Degree, for your Lordſhip, that if 
they can add a Price to what they go along 
with, proportionable to their own Greatneſs, I can 
with Confidence brag, I here make your Lord- 
ſhip the richeſt Preſent you ever received. This 
am ſure, I am under the greateſt Obligation to 

| ſeek all Occaſions to acknowledge a long Train 
of Favours, I have received from your Lord- 
ſhip ; Favours, though great and important in 
themſelves, yet made much more ſo by the For- 
wardneſs, Concern, and Kindneſs, and other ob- 
liging Circumſtances, that never failed to accom- 
| pany them. To all this, you are pleaſed to add 


that which gives yet more Weight and Reliſh to 


all the reſt: You vouchſafe to continue me in 
ſome Degrees of your Eſteem, and allow me a 
Place in your good Thoughts, I had almoſt faid 
Friendſhip. This, my Lord, your Words and 
Actions ſo conſtantly ſhew on all Occaſions, even 


to others when I am abſent, that it is not Vanity 


in me to mention what every Body knows : But 
it would be want of good Manners, not to ac- 
knowledge what ſo many are Witnefles of, and 
every Day tell me, I am indebted to your Lord- 
ſhip for. I wiſh they could as eaſily aſſiſt my 
Gratitude, as they convince me of the great and 
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growing Engagements it has to your Lordſhip. 
This I am ſure, I ſhould write of the Underſtand- 
ing without having any, if I were not extreamly 
ſenſible of them, and did not lay hold on this Op- 
portunity to teſtify to the World, how much I 
am oblig'd to be, and how much I am, 


cM My Lord, 
Tour Lordſhip's 
Moſt Humble, and 


© JE 61 
Moſt Obedient Servant. 
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Reader, 


Here put into thy Hands, what has been the Diverſion of ſome of 
my idle and heavy Hours : If it has the good Luch to prove ſo of 


do my Pains, ill beſtowed. Miſtake not this, for a Commendation of 


my Work ; nor conclude, becauſe ] was pleaſed with the doing of it, 
that therefore I am fondly taken with it now it ts done. He that hawks 


at Larks and Sparrows, has no leſs Sport, though a much leſs confide- 
rable Quarry, than he that flies at nobler Game And he is little ac- 


quainted with the Subject of this Treatiſe, the UNDERSTANDING, 


who does not know, that as it 1s the moſt elevated Faculty of the Soul, 


ſo it is employed with a greater, and more conſtant Delight, than any of 


the other. Its Searches after Truth, are a ſort of Hawking and Hunt- 
ing, wherein the very Purſuit makes a great part of the Pleaſure. E- 
very ſtep the Mind takes in its Progreſs towards Knowledge, makes 


ſome Diſcovery, which 1s not only new, but the beſt too, for the time 


at leaſt. 

For the Underſtanding, like the Eye, judging of Objects only by 
its own Sight, cannot but be pleaſed with what it diſcovers, having 
leſs Regret for what has ſcaped it, becauſe it is unknown. Thus he 
who has raiſed himſelf above the Alms-Basket, and not content to live 
lazily on Scraps of begg'd Opinions, ſets his own Thoughts on Mork, 
to find and follow Truth, will (whatever he lights on) not miſs the 
Hunter's Satisfaction; every Moment of his Purſuit, will reward his 


Pains with ſome Delight, and he will have Reaſon to think his Time 


not ill ſpent, even when he cannot much boaſt of any great Acquiſition. 
This, Reader, is the Entertainment of thoſe, who let loſe their own 


Thoughts, and follow them in writing; which thou oughteſ not to 


envy them, fince they afford thee an Opportunity of the like Di- 
verfion, if thou wilt make uſe of thy own Thoughts in reading. Lis 
to them, if they are thy own, that I refer my ſelf : But if they are 
taken upon Truſt from others, tis no great Matter what they are, they 
not following Truth, but ſome meaner Conſideration: And "tis not 
worth while to be concerned, what he ſays or thinks, who ſays or thinks 


only 


any of thine, and thou haſt but half ſo much Pleaſure in reading, 
as I had in writing it, thou wilt as little think thy Money, as 1 
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whatever be thy Cenſure. For though it be certain, that there is no- 
thing in this Treatiſe, of the Truth whereof J am not fully perſwaded ; 
yet I confider my ſelf as liable to Miſtakes, as I can think thee ; and 
know, that this Book muſt ſtand or fall with thee, not by any Opinion 
I have of it, but thy own. If thou findeſt little in it new or inſtru- 
tive to thee, thou art not to blame me for it. It was not meant for 
thoſe that had already maſtered this Subject, and made a through Ac- 
quaintance with their own Underſtandings; but for my own Infor- 
mation, and the Satisfaction of a few Friends, who acknowledged them- 
ſelves not to have ſufficiently conſidered it. Were it fit to trouble thee 
with the Hiſtory of this Eſſay, I ſhould tell thee, that five or fix Friends 
meeting at my Chamber, and diſcourſing on a Subject very remote from 
this, found themſelves quickly at a ſtand, by the Difficulties that roſe 
on every fide. After we had a while puzzled our ſelves, without co- 
ming any nearer a Reſolution of thoſe Doubts which perplexed us, it 
came into my Thoughts, that we took a wrong Courſe ; and that, 
before we ſet our ſelves upon Enquiries of that Nature, it was neceſ- 
ſary to examine our own Abilities, and ſee what Objects our Under- 


ſtandings were, or were not fitted to deal with. This 1 propoſed to 
the Company, who all readily aſſented; and thereupon it was a- 


greed, that this ſhould: be our firſt Enquiry. Some haſty and undigeſted 
Thoughts, on a Subject I had never before confidered, which I ſet down 
againſt our next Meeting, gave the firſt Entrance into this Diſcourſe, 
which having been thus begun by Chance, was continued by In- 
treaty ; written by incoherent Parcels ; and, after long Intervals of 
neglect, reſumd again, as my Humour or Occaſions permitted; and 
at laſt, in a Retirement, where an Attendance on my Health gave me 


Leiſure, it was brought into that order thou now ſeeſt it. 


This diſcontinued way of writing, may have occafioned, beſides others, 


two contrary Faults, viz. that too little and too much may be ſaid in 
it. If thou findeſt any thing wanting, I ſhall be glad, that what I 
have writ, gives thee any Defire, that I ſhould have gone farther : If 
it ſeems too much to thee, thou muſt blame the Subject; for when I 


firſt put Pen to Paper, I thought all J ſhould have to ſay on this Mat- - 


ter, would have been contained in one Sheet of Paper ; but the farther 
I went, the larger Proſpect I had: New Diſcoveries led me ſtill on, 
and ſo it grew inſenfibly to the Bulk it now appears in. I will not 
deny, but poſſibly it might be reduced to a narrower Compaſs than it is ; 
and that ſome Parts of it might be contracted. The way it has been 
writ in, by Catches, and many long Intervals of Interruption, being apt 
to cauſe ſome Repetitions. But to confeſs the Truth, I am now too 
laxie, or too bufie, to make it ſhorter. N ern 
J am not ignorant how little 1 herein conſult uy own Reputation, 
when I knowingly let it go with a Fault, ſo apt to diſguſt the moſt-Fu- 
dicious, who are always the niceſt Readers. But they who know 
Sloth is apt to content it ſelf with any Excuſe, will pardon me, if mine 
has prevailed on me, where, I think, I have a very good one. I wi” 


on as be in directed by another. If thou judgeſt for thy ſelf, I know _ 
thou wilt judge candidly ; and then I ſhall not be harmed or offended, 
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not therefore alledge in my Defence, that the \ſame Noriang +, hawing 4 
different Reſpects, may be convenient of neceſſary ta hrove ondlluſtrate ts 

ſeveral" Parts of the ſame Diſcourſe ; and that ſoxit;\has happened; in 

many. Parts of this. But waving. that, I ſhall franktÞ avom, that 1 

have ſometimes. dwelt long upon the ſame,, Argument, and aꝶpreſſed it 

different wayt, with a quite different Defigh, ] pretend not to publiſh 

this Eſſay for the Information of Men of large Thong hus and uit 45. 

prehenſions; to ſuch. Maſters of Knomledge, a profeſs; my. ſelf a; Scholar, 


* <A I © ri 


1 and thereft ore warn them before-hand not t expect any thin g here, but 


what being ſpun out of my oww,\ courſe. Thoughts;. ixefitted ro Men of my 
own ſize, to whom, perhaps, it will nos be un gocqpt able, that I have 4 
zaken ſome Pains to make plain and familiar 0i-#htir Thoughts. ſome. 
Truths, which eſtabliſhed Prejudice, or the. Abſtraftneſ f the Ideas them. 
ſelves, "might render difficult, Some Objects had need be. turned on 
every fide ; and when the Notion is nem, ms I confeſs - ſome of. theſe are 
to Me, 0% out of the ' ordinary Road, 4 * ſuſpect they . will appear. 70 
others, tis not one fumple View if it, that will gain it Aadmittance into 
every Underſtanding, or fix it there with a clear aud laſtin g Vupreſſion. 
There are few, E believe, Who. have. not. obſ erved n themſ⸗ elves 0% - 
thers, that what in one way. of |propofmg, wa, very obſcure, another 
| way of expreſſmg it, | has made very clear rAnd;intelligible. 8 Though after- 
ward the Mind found little Difference in the Phra, 65, ( and wondered why. 
one failed to be underſtood more than the other. But every thing does 
not hit alike upon every Mans Imaginatiou. We have our Underſtand-. 
ings no leſs different, than our Palates ; and he that thinks the ſame Truth 
ſhall be equally relifh'd by every one in the ſame Dreſs, may as well hope 
to feaſt every one with the ſame ſort of Cookery: The Meat may be the. 
ſame, and the Nouriſhmeut good, yet every one not be able to neceius 
it with that Seaſoning; and it muſt be dreſſed another way, if you wil! 
have it go down with ſome, even of ſtrong Conſtitutions. The Truth % 
3 thoſe who adviſed me to publiſh it, adviſed me, for this : Reaſon, 10 
1 publiſh it as it ts . And fince I have been brought to let it go abroad, 1 
4 defire it ſhould be underſtood by whoever gives himſelf the Pains to read 
it. T have ſo little Afection to be in Print, that if I were not flattered, 
this Eſſay might be of ſome Uſe to others, as I think it has been to me; 
I ſhould have confined it to the View of ſome Friends, who gave. the fir 
Occafion to it. My appearing therefore in Print, being on purpoſe to 
be as uſeful as J may, I think it neceſſary to make what I have to ; 
ſay, as eafie and intelligible to all ſorts of Readers, as I can. And "2 EL 
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for any other End; and he fails very much of that Reſpect he owes the 
Publick, who prints, and conſequently expects Men ſhould read that, 
wherein he intends not they ſhould meet with any thing of Uſe to them- 
ſelves or others And ſhould nothing elſe be found allowable in this Trea- 
tiſe, yet my Defign will not ceaſe to be ſo; and the Goodneſs of my In- 
tention ought to bs ſome Excuſe for the Worthleſneſs of my Preſent. 
Nis that chiefly which ſecures me from the Fear of Cenſure, which J ex- 
pect not to eſcape more than better Writers. Mens Principles, Noti— 
ons, and Reliſbes are ſo different, that it is hard to find a Book which 
pleaſes or diſpleaſes all Men, I acknowledge the Age we live in, is not 
the leaſt knowing, and therefore not the moſt eaſie to be ſatisfied. If 1 
have not the good Luck to pleaſe, yet no Body ought to be offended with 
me. I plainly tell all my Readers, except half a dozen, this Treatiſe 
was not at firſt intended for them; and therefore they need not be at 
the Trouble to be of that Number. But yet if any one thinks fit be 
angry, and rail at it, he may do it ſecurely : For I ſhall find ſome bet- 
ter way of ſpending my Time, than in ſuch kind of Converſation. I ſhall 
always have the Satisfattion to have aimed fincerely at Truth and Uſe- 
fulneſs, though in one of the meaneſt Ways. The Commonwealth of 
Learning, is not at this time without Maſter-Builders, whoſe mighty De- 
figns, in advancing the Sciences, will leave laſting Monuments to the 
Admiration of Poſterity : But 'every one muſt not hope to be a Boyle, or 
a Sydenham ; and in an Age that produces ſuch Maſters, as the Great 
----- Huygenius, and the incomparable Mr. Newton, with ſome other 
of that Strain; "tis Ambition enough to be employed as an Under-La- 
bourer in clearing Ground a little, and removing ſome of the Rubbiſh 
that lies in the way to Knowledge; which certainly had been very much 
more advanced in the World, if the Endeavours of ingenious and induſtri- 
ous Men' had not been much cumbered with the learned, but frivolous Uſe of 
uncouth, affected, or unintelligible Terms introduced into the Sciences, 
and there made an Art of, to that Degree, that Philoſophy, which is no- 
thing but the true Knowledge of Things, was thought unfit, or uncapable 
to be brought into well-bred Company, and polite Converſation. Vague 
and inſignificant Forms of Speech, and Abuſe of Language, have ſo long 
paſſed for Myſteries of Science ; and hard or miſapply'd Words, with 
little or no Meaning, have, by Preſcription, ſuch a Right to be miſtaken 
for deep Learning, and heighth of Speculation, that it will not be eaſie 
zo perſwade, either thoſe who ſpeak, or thoſe who bear them, that they 
are but the Covers of Ignorance, and Hinderance of true Knowledge. 
To break in upon the Sanctuary of Vanity and Ignorance, will be, I 
ſuppoſe, ſome Service to Humane Underſtanding : Though ſo few are apt 
to think, they deceive or are deceived in the Uſe of Words ; or that the 


Language of the Sect they are of, has any Faults in it, which ought to 


be examined or corrected, that I hope I ſhall be pardon d, if I have in the 
third Book” dwelt long on this Subject; and endeavoured to make it ſo 
plain, that neither the Inveterateneſs of the Miſchief, nor the Prevalency of 
the Faſhion, ſhall be any Excuſe for thoſe, who will not take Care about 
the Meaning of their own Words, and will not ſuffer the Significancy of 
their Expreſſions to be enquired into. | 
5 I bar” 


e 


The Epiſtle to the Reader. 


1 


I have been told, that 4 ſhort, Epitome. of this Treatiſe, which was 
printed 1688, was by. ſome condemned without reading, becauſe innate 
Ideas were denied in it; they too haſtily. concluding, that if innate Ideas 
were not ſuppoſed, there would be little left, either of the Notion or 
Proof of Spirits. If any one tale the like Offence. at the Entrance of 
this Treatiſe, I ſhall defire him to read it through; aud then 1 hope he will 
3 be convinced, that the taking away falſe. Foundations, is not to the Pre- 
3 judice, but Advantage of Truth; which:is never injur'd or endanger d ſb | 

much, as when mixed with, or built: on, Falſbood. In the Second Edi- So = 
tion, I added as followeth :_. LS e | 


The Bookſeller will not forgive. me, if I ſay nothing of this r 
Edition, which he has promiſed, by the Correctneſs of it, ſhall make amend; 2 


for the many \ Faults committed in the former. He. deſires too, that it | 

ſhould be known, that it has one whole new Chapter concerning Identity, | 

and many Additions and Amendments in other places. Theſe I muſt in- 4 

form my Reader are not'all new Matter, but moſt of them. either farther | 

5 Confirmation of what I had ſaid, or Explications to prevent others being 1 
9 miſtaken in the Senſe of what was formerly printed, and not any Varia- 
; tion in me from it; I muſt only except the Alterations I have made in Book | 
2. Chap. 21. wn bud T d een 1 wilt 11 6 eee 

What Thad there writ concerning Liberty and the Wall, I thought 1 


deſeru'd as accurate a Review, as I was capable: of. : . Thoſe Subjects ha- 
ving in all Ages exerciſed the learned part of the World; with Queſtions 
and Difficulties, that have not a little perplex'd Morality and Divinity; 
thoſe parts of Knowledge, that Men are moſt\ concetn'd to be clear in. 
Upon a cloſer Inſpection into the working. of Mens Minds, and a ftrifter 
Examination of thoſe Motives and Views, they are turn d by, I have 
found Reaſon ſomewhat to alter the Thoughts I formerly had concerning | 
that, which gives the laſt Determination to the Will in all voluntary A- 6 
ctions. This I cannot forbear to acknowledge to the World, with as 
much Freedom and Readineſs, as I at firſt publiſhed what then ſcem d 
to me to be right, thinking my ſelf more concern'd to quit and renounce 
any Opinion of my own, than oppoſe that of another, when Truth appears a- 
gainſt it. For tis Truth alone I ſeek, and that will always be welcome 
to me, when or from whence ſover it comes. n 
But what Forwardneſs ſoever I have to refign any Opinion I have, or 
to recede from any thing I have writ , upon the firſk Evidence of any 
Error in it; yet this I muſt own, that I have not had the good Luck 
to receive any Light from thoſe Exceptions I bave met with in Print a. 
gainſt any part of my Book ; nor have, from any thing has been ung d 
againſt it, found Reaſon to alter my Senſe, in any of the Points have 
g been queſtion d. Whether the Subject I have in Hand, requires often 
F more Thought and Attention, than Curſory Readers, at leaſt ſuch as are 
f prepoſſeſſed, are willing to allow ? Or whether any Obſcurity in my Ex- 
preſſions caſts a Cloud over it, and theſe Notions are made difficult 'to 
others Apprehenfion in my way of treating them! So it is, that my 
Meaning, I find, is often miſtaken, and ] have not the good Luck to be 
every where rightly underſtood. There are ſo many Inſtances of this, 
that I think it Fuſtice to my Reader and my ſelf, to conclude,” that either 
8 | my 
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Book 1 2 plalah enough written to be rightly underſtood by thoſe, who per- 
uſe it with that Attention and'Tndifferency; which every one, who will 
give himſelf the Pains to read, ought to imploy in reading; or elſe that 
have writ mine ſo oblſcurely, that it is in vain to go about to mend it. 
Which ever of theſe be that Truth, tis my ſelf, from troubling my Rea- 
der with what I think might be ſaid, in anſwer to thoſe ſeveral Obje- 
ctions I have met with, to Paſſages here and there of my Book. Since 
I perſwade my ſelf, that he who thinks: them of Moment enough to be con- 
cerned, whether they are true or falfe, will be able to ſee, that what is 
ſaid, is either not well founded, or elſe not comrary to wy 3 
when I and my Oppoſer come both to be well under ſtood. 

If any, careful that none of their good Thoughts 2 ha loſt, kids 
publiſh'd their Cenſures of my Eſſay, with this Honour done to nt, 
5 they will not ſuffer it to be an Eſſay, I leave it to the Public 10 
value the Obligation they have to their critical Pens, and ſhall not 
waſt my Reader's Time in ſo idle or ill natur d an Employment of 
mine, as to leſſen the Satisfaction any one has in himſelf, or es to 

others in ſo haſty a Confutation of what I have written. 

The Bookſellers preparing for the fourth Edition of my Eſſay, gave 
me Notice of it, that I might, if I had leiſure, make any Additions or 
Alterations I ſhould think fit. Whereupon I thought it convenient to ad- 
vertiſe the Reader, that befides ſeveral Corrections I had made. here and 
there, there was one Alteration which it was neceſſary to mention, be- 
cauſe it ran through the whole Book, and is of Conſequence to be rig. 
I underſtood. What I thereupon ſaid, was this. 


Clear and diſtmEt Ideas, are Terms, which though Caniliar ad fres . 


quent in Mens Mou hs, I haue Reaſon to think every one, who uſes, 


does not perfectly underſtand. And poſſibly tis but here and there one, 


who gives himſelf the Trouble to confider them ſo far as to know what he 
himſelf or others preciſely mean by them : I have therefore in moſt places 


choſe to put determinate or determined, inſtead of clear and diſtinct, as 


more likely to direct Mens Thoughts to my Meaning in this Matter. By 
thoſe Denominations, I mean ſome Object in the Mind, and conſequently 
determined, i. e. ſuch as it is there ſeen and perceived to be. This, 
I think, may fitly be called a determinate or determined Idea, when |; nk 
as it is at any time objettively in the Mind, and ſo determined there, 
it is anne vd, and without Variation Fee to a Name or articu- 


late Sound, which. in go he ſteadily the Sign * that un ſame Objes of 


the Mind, or determinate Idea. 

To explain this a little more particularly. By 4 rminate, when 
applied to 4 Jumple Idea, I mean that fimple Appearance which the Mind 
11 in its Viem, or perceives in it ſelf, when that Idea is ſaid to be in 

Ey determined, when applied to a complex Idea, I mean ſuch an 
one as confiſts of a determinate Number of certain fimple or leſs complex 
Ideas, join d in ſuch a Proportion and Situation, as the Mind has before 
its View,. and ſees in it ſelf when that Idea is preſent in it, or ſhould be 
Preſent in it, when a Man giver a Name to it. I ſay ſhould be : Becauſe 
it is not every one, nor perhaps any one, who is ſo careful of his Language, 
as to uſe no Word, till he views in by Mind the preciſe determined 


Idea, 
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1 


ſtin& Ideas: Ts plain his are not ys And whos <a can be expefled 


nothing but Obſcurity and Confuſion, where ſuch Ts are made 5 of, | 


which have not ſuch a preciſe Determination. 
Upon this Ground T have thought determined 118 4 way of Speak 


ing leſs liable to miſtake, than clear and diſtinct: And where Men hau 


got ſuch determined Ideas of all that they reaſon , enquire, or argue 
about, they will find à great part of their Doubts and Diſputes at an 


end. The greateſt part of the Queſtions and Controverſies that perplex 
Mankind, depending on the doubtful and uncertain Uſe of Words, or ( aq 0 


is the ſame) indetermined Ideas, which they are made to ſtand for. l 


have made choice of theſe Terms to fi gnify, 1. Some immediate Object of 


the Mind, which it perceives and has before it diſtinct from the Sound it 

nſes as 4 Sign of " That. this Idea, thus determined, i. e, which 

the Mind has in it ſelf, and knows, and ſees thefe be determined _— 
out any change to that Name, and that Name determined 10 that pr 

ciſe Tdea. © If Men had ſuch. determined Ideas in their" Enquiries _— 


| Diſcourſes,” they would both diſcern how far their own Enquiries and _. 
Diſcourſes went, and avoid the greateſ} pou of the — and N N 


lings they have with others. 

Befides this, the Bookſeller will think it neceſſary 1 FARK albert 
the Reader, that there is an Addition of two Chapters mholly new; the 
ene of the Aſſociation. of Ideas, the other of Enthuſiaſm. Theſe, ny 


ſome other larger Additions never before printed, he has engaged to 


print by themſelves after the ſame manner, and for the Jame Pre 100 as 
was done when this. Eſſay had the ſecond Impreſſion. + 


In this fifth Edition, Howe is very little added or add, thi Wong 
part of what is new, is contained in the 21 Chapter of the ſedi Book, 


which any one, if be thinks it worth the while, may; with a WO _ La. 


bour, tranſcr ibe into the Margent of the former Edition. I 2h 
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CHAP. 1 


Introduttion. 


, . \ / 7 


1. An Enquiry into the Underſtand- 
ing, pleaſant and uſeful. 


2. De/ign. 

3. Method. 

4. Uſeful to know the Extent of our 
Comprehenſion. 

5. Our Capacity proportioned to our 
State and Concerns, to diſcover 
things uſeful to us. 

6. Knowing the Extent of our Capa- 

cities, will binder us from uſeleſs 
Curioſity, Scepticiſm, and Idleneſs. 


7. Occaſion of this Eſſay. 
8. What Idea ftands for. 


1 


S YE 


No innate ſpeculative Principles. 


SECT. 
1. The Way ſhewn how we come by 


any Knowledge, ſufficient to prove 


it not innate. 
2. General Aſſent, the great Argu- 


ment. 


ww 


— 


on 25 «+ Univerſal Conſent, proves nothing 
# 


innate. 

4. What is, is; and, It is impoſſi- 
ble for the ſame thing to be, 
and not to be, not 1miuerſally 
aſſented to. 

5. Not on the Mind naturally im- 
printed, becauſe not known to 

| Children, Idiots, &c. 

6,7. That Men know them when they 
come to the Uſe of Reaſon, an- 


ſwer'd. 


| 


wort la not prove them innate. 


8. If Reaſon diſcovered them, that 


BOOK I 


911. a5 falſe, that Reaſon diſcovers 
| TREM. 5 | 
12. The coming to the Uſe of Reaſon, 
not the Time we come to know 
9 N Dun Gian 
13. By this, they are not diſtinguiſhed 
from other knpmable Tals "y 
14. If coming to the Uſe of Reaſon, 
were the Time of their Diſcovery, 
it would not prove them innate. 
15,16. The Steps by which the Mind at- 
tains ſeveral Truths. 
17. Aſſenting as ſoon as propoſed and 
underſtood , proves them not in- 
nate. | 
18. If fuch an Aſſent be a Mark of 
innate, then that One and Two are 
equal to Three; that Sweerneſs 
is not Bitterneſs ;, and a Thouſand 
the like muſt be innate. 
19. ouch leſs general Propoſitions 
known before theſe univerſal Ma- 
imo. 


20. One and One, equal to Two, &c. 


not general nor uſeful, anſwered. 
21. Theſe Maxims not being known 


. 


ſometimes till propoſed, proves 


them not innate. 


22. Implicitly known before propoſing, | 


Aniſies, that the Mind is capable 
of underſtanding them, or elſe 
Sgmies nothing. 

23. The Argument of aſſenting on firſt 
hearing, is = a falſe Suppoſition 
of no precedent teaching, 

24. Not innate, becauſe not univerſal- 
ly afſented to. 

25. Theſe Maxims not the firſt known, 

26. And ſo not innate. 

27. Not innate, becauſe they 5 


leaſt, where what is innate ſhews 


it ſelf cleareſt. 


28. Recapitulation. 


CHAP. 
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The Contents. 
CHAP. BL LOT ASP, EV 
No innate practical Principles. Other Confiderations about innate Prin- 
ciples, both ſpeculative and practical. 
ECT. : 
= 1. No moral Principles ſo clear and SECT. 
2 generally received „ 45 the 1. Principles not innate, unleſs their 
fore-mentioned ſpeculative Ma- "FR be innate, 
ms. 253. Ideas, eſpecially thoſe belonging tg 

2. Faith and Juſtice not owned as 1 ork Hh = a0 2 Chil- 
Principles by all Men. dren. 

3. Obj. Though Men deny them in 4, 5. Identity, an Idea not innate. 
their Practice, yet they admit 6. Whole and Part, not innate Ileas. 
them in their Thoughts, anſwered. 7. Idea of Worſhip, not innate. 

4. Moral Rules need a Proof, erg 8-11. Idea of GOD, not innate. 
not innate. 12. Suitable to GOD's Goodneſs, that 

5. Inflance in keeping Compatts. all Men ſhould have an Idea of” 

6. Virtue generally approved, nor Him, therefore naturally imprin- 
becauſe innate, but becauſe pro- ted by him; anſwered. 

Fitable. 13-16. Ideas of GOD, various in diſte- 

7. Mens Actions convince us, that rent Men. © | 
the Rule of Vertue is not their 17. If the Idea of GOD be not innate, 
internal Principle. | no other can be ſuppoſed innate. 

8. Conſcience no Proof of any innate 18. Idea of Subſtance, not innate, 
Moral Rule. : 19. No Propoſitions can be innate, ſmce 

9. Inſtances | of Fnormities practiſed no Ideas are innate. 

wit baut Remorſe. | 20. No Ideas are remember d till 72 

19. Men have contrary practical Prin- ter they have been introduc d. 

Ciples. 3 21. Principles not innate, becauſe of 

11-13. 4 "<q reject ſeveral Mo- lirtle Uſe, or little Certainty. 
ral Rules. 


14. Thoſe who maintain innate prakti- 
cal Principles, tell us not what 
they are. W 


15-19. Lord Herbert's innate Principles 


examined. 


20. Obj. Innate Principles may be cor- 


rupted, anſwered. 
21. Contrary Principles in the World. 
22--26. How Men commonly come by their 
Principles. 
27. Principles muſt be examined. 


22. Difference of Mens Diſcoveries 
depends upon the differgnt Appli- 
cation of their Faculties. 

23. Men muſt think and know for 
themſelves. | 

24. Whence the Opinion of innate 

Principles. | | 


25. Concluſion. 


CAA. Prob 


Of Ideas in general. 


SECT. —— 
1. Idea is the Object of Thinking. 


2. All Ideas come from Senſation or 


Reflection. {et 
3. The Objects of Senſation one Sourſe 
of Ideas. 


4. The Operations 1 our Minds, the 
other Sourſe of them. 


5. All our Ideas are of the one or the 
other of theſe. N 
6. Obſervable in Children. 
7. Men are differently furniſhed with 
Theſe, according to the different 
Objetts they converſe with. | 
8. Ideas of Reflection later, becauſe 
they need Attention. | 


Le) 9. The 


— — 
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9. The Soul begins to have Ideas, 
when it begins to perceive. 

10. The Soul thinks not always; for 
this wants Proofs. | 

11. It is not always conſcious of it. 

12. If a ſleeping Man thinks without 


king Man are two Perſons. 

13. Impoſſible to convince thoſe that 

ſleep without dreaming, that they 
think, 

14. That Men dream without remem- 

bering it, in vain urged. | 

Upon this Hypothefis, the Thoughts 

of a ſeeping Man ought to be moſt 

rational. 

16. On this Hypotheſis the Soul muſt 
have Ideas not derived from Sen- 
ſation or Reflection, of which there 
is no Appearance. 

17. FI think when I know it not, no 

ody elſe can know it. | 

18. How knows any one that the Soul 

always thinks? For if it be not 
a ſelf-evident Propoſition, it needs 
Proof. | | 

19. That a Man ſhould be bufie in 

thinking, and yet not retain it 

the next Moment, very improba- 
ble. 

No Ideas but from Senſation or 

Reflection, evident, if we obſerve 

Children, 

25 In the Reception of fimple Ideas, 
the Underſtanding is moſt of all 


15. 


paſfeve. 
CHAP IK 
Of ſimple Ideas. 
WET. ----. 
1. Uncompounded Apprearances. 
2,3- The ind can neither make nor 


Of Ideas of one Senſe. 
. Colors of Serng, S of 


Hearing. 


1 Feu Jimple Ideas have Names. 
„ 1 


nowing it, the ſleeping and wa- 


Of Solidity. 


Sk. 


I. We receive this Idea from Touch. 

2. Solidity fills Space. 

3. Diſtinci 2 Space. 

4. From Hardneſs, _ 

5. On Solidity depends Impulſe, Re- 
fiftence, and Portruſion. 


6. What is it. 
CH AP V. | 


Of fimple Ideas by more than one Senſe. 


— — 8 


— 


FAT I 


Of fimple Ideas of Reflection. 


nor. | 
I. Are the Operations of the Mind 
about its other Ideas 
2, The Idea of Perception, and Idea 
0 Pilling, we haue from the Re- 
econ, | | 


a. — ; 


CHAP. VIE. 
Of kmple Ideas, both of 


r 


6—— 


Senſation and 


Reflection. 
1-6. Pleaſure and Pain. 
7. Exiſtence and Unity. 
. Power. * 
9. Succeſſion. 2 
10. Simple Ideas, the Materials of all 
our Knowledge. | 


Jak?” i | 1 n 5 


Other Confilerations concerning fimple 
" Þ% _ ._ Taeas. | : 


1-6. Poſaive Ideas. from privative 


; 


_— ry 
7, 8. Tdeas in the Mind, Qualities in 


* Pn 
on . I%. 
ka, 2%, 7} 


— Y we 
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9, 10. Primary and — Qualities. 
11, 12. How primary Qualities produce 
their Ideas. 
I 3, 14. How ſecondary 
1 5--23. Ideas of primary 8 Re- 
ſemblances; of ſecondary, not. 
24, 25. pa a9" of our Miſtake in this. 
26. Secondary — rep two-fold ;, 


rt, Imme perceivable : 
Jed i — perceivable. : 


— 
5 
1 
T5 
* 
Eb 
1 
9 
. 
1 
16 
nn 
* 
3 
* 
4 
8 
Oo. 
„ 7 1 
£8 
v2 
5 
7 
2 
* 
3 
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3 H A P. IX. ; 
Of Perception. 


SECT. 
1. it is the fir eſt ſimple Idea of Re- 
fleftion. 
2-4. Perception is only when the Mind 
receives the Impreſſion. 

3 5, 6. Children, thou they have . 
1 in the Womb, have none innate. 
4 $3 7. Which Ideas firſt i is not evident. 

235 Ideas of Senſation often Sad 
ng udgment. 


11—1 A. erception puts the Difference be- 


tween Animals and inferiour Be- 


ings. 
15. Perception, the Inlet of Know- 
* 


— 


— * 
=” *** _— * 


CHAP. X. 
Of Retention. 


SECT. 
1. Contemplation. 
E „* 
3. Attention, Repeiton Pleaſure i 
and Pain, fix Ideas. 
4. 5. Ideas fade in the Memory. 
6. Conſtant ly repeated Ideas can ſcarce 
N 
7. In remembering, the Mind is often 
+... ative, 


8. Two Defefts in the Memory, Ob- 


+... livion and Slowneſs. _ 
= 10 Brutes hays e. 


* \ 


* * 
IF * 


WT my XL rf 
of Diſcerning, &c. 


1. No Knowledge without it. 


4. The Diferencs of Wit and Jude 
mend. 

3. 3 alone hinders Confuſion. 

4. Comparing, 

5. Brutes compare but inpenfecth. 

6. Compounding. 


7. Brutes compound but little. 
8. Naming. 


9. Abſtra#ion. 
10, II. Brutes abſtraf not. 
12, 13. Idiots and mad Men. 
14. Method. 
15. Theſe are the Beginnings f1 Hu- 
mane Knowledge. 
16. Appeal to Experience. 
I 7. Dark Room, © 


1 


FIDE 


"CHAP, XI. 


of Complex Ideas. 


SECT. 
1. Made by the Mind out of fi ele 


Ones. 


2. Made XR er 


> Are either modes, Subſtances or 
Relations. 
4. Modes. 

J. Simple and Mn Modes. 
6. Subſtances ſingle or collective. 


7: Relation. 
8. The abſtruſe * 10 Ideas Hon the two 
Source nt. 
Of Pace, and its Jouple Modes. 
"SECT... : 
1. Simple Modes. | 


2. Idea of Space. 
3. Space and Extemtion. 
4. Immenſity. + 
5, 6. Figure. 
7-10. Place. 


11-14. Extention and Body not the ſame. 
15--17. Subſtance which we know not, no 
Proof againſt Space without Body. 
18, 1 9. Subſtance and Accidents of little 
e in Philoſof 


20. 4 Vacuum 3 the utmoſt 


: Bounds of Body. af Is 


21. The Power of Amnibilation, — 31 


4 Vacuum. 
2. Motion proves 4 Vacuum. 
% ; EB Ideas 2 ee 4 Boch di- 


24, * 2 


* % * 3 


T he Contents | 
g 1 24, 25. Euren on being 27 5 — From Je 25 by 80 ation, is as Place to 
ij dy 7 the ſame. . 
| x 1 i Sp x f Leber 85 25 diſtinct. 6. Time and Place are talen for fo 
- Men differ little in clear fi ”— = 25 either as are ſet out by 
I "WY * ws iftence and Motion of 
| 5 7. pens es fo much of eit her 
| | | as we deſign by Meaſures taken 
i C H AP. . from the Bulk or Motion of 
- Bodies. | 
Of Duration. 8. They belong to all Beings. 
| SECT. 9. All the Parts of Extenſion, are 
Extenſion ; and all the Parts of 
ll | 1. Duration is fleeting E. tenſion. Duration, are Duration. 
l | 2—4. Its Idea from Reflection on the 10. Their Parts inſeparable. 
= Train of our Ideas. 11. Duration is as a Line, Expanſion 
= 5. The Idea of Duration, applicable | E42 8 
bi to things whilſt we ſleep. 2. Duration has never two Parts 
Il 69. _ Idea of Succeſſion, not fr n together, Expanſion altogether. 
i orion. | NS | 
1 g---11. The Train of Ideas has a certain RE 8 | 
1 Degree of Quickneſs. 
il 12. Thu Train, the Meaſure of other GOHAP. -- ID 
| | | Succeſſion, | 
= 13=-15. The Mind cannot fix long on one Of Number. 
3 invariable Idea. SECT. * 
i 16. 3 een , include no 1. Number, the 7 impleſt and muſt 
4; enſe of eon. Me uniue * If al Ide A, | 
old 3 is Duration fe . 2. Its Modes made by Addition. 
! Each Mode diſtin&. 
18. 4 good Me aſi 70 of - Time muſt 7 There 7 8 in 
divide its whole Duration into en e ee oft preciſe 
equal Periods. _ © : . 
5,6. Names neceſſary to Numbers. 
| 19. The 9 10 the 8 27 7. Why Children number not earlier. 
"WH my 9. Number meaſures all Meaſurables. 
20. But not by their Motion, lau pe- „ 
riodical Appearances. e 
| 21. No two parts of Duration can be CHAP. YNVIL 
1 1 certainly known to be equal. | 
= 22. Time not the Meaſure of Motion. of | Infinity. 
23. Mimites, Hours, and Years, not SECT. 
neceſſary Meaſures of Duration. 


24. pla es, of Time two Ways | 


B | : lied. 


3 25—27. \ Meaſtirs of Time applicable ro 
=_ Duration before ow: oF 
q 28---31. Frm . 
2% CHAP. XV. 
"3 Duration ond Expanſion cmfuered . 
Wh eee, ; "ey 
7 skor. . THY. 59 | vu | 


IR AY 1. Both ca able of greater * leſs. 
1 * not bounded by Matter . 
2 
Fa 425 Nor Duration by Motion. 
i wn 4. Why Men-more 7 admit infinite 


Re” * Duration, than infinite — 


1. 2 in iti original Knie 
attributed to W Duration, 
and Number. 5 2 ie 

„3. How we comebythe Idea of Infinity. 

23 Our Idea of FA ace — bs 1 

5. And ſo of * | 

6. Why other Ideas are not capable 

e Infinity, © 

*, Difference? ' between Infinity of 

Space, and Space infinite. 


8. We have no Idea of infinite Space. 


9. Number affords us the cleareft 


Idea 47 Infinity. 
IO, II. Our erent 22 of 9 
52 of Number, ration, and 


| 324 .. 
12. Infinite Diviſibility. 1-542 


very 


13,14. 2 * nt tive Idea . Infinite, f 7 
I 54 


fa 


55 
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I 5:16,19. What: is patios; which negative 
in our Idea of infinite. 
20. Same think” they habe à poſitive 
luaea o Eternity, and not Space. 
21. Suppoſed poſitive Ideas of Inſini- 
ty, Cauſe of Miſtakes. 
As. Mi theſe Ideas from I and 
3 a 


"CHAP. XVIII. 


Of other fimple Modes. 
SECT. 
1,2. Modes 'of Motion. 
2 Modes of Sounds. 
4. Modes of Traftes. 
7 Modes of Colours. 


1 


8. Why ſome Modes baus, 5 others | 


babe n not "Names, 


* 


« a 4 4 ? : Pe, 
FIR — — 


8 * ä 


CHAP. xx. 


on the Modes of Thinking. 


7” x 
1,3: 9 Remembrance „ Con- 
5 * n 


3. The various Aetenrion of the Mind 


in Thinking. 
3 Hence + that Thinking i is 
the in, Ld et f the 
Soul. 
* H A P. XX. 
of Modes of Pleaſs ure and Pain 
SECT. | 


1. p leaſure and Pain F a W. 
2. Good and Evil what. 


3. Our Paſſions moved by Good and 5 


Evil. 
4. Love. 
FFT Ez 
3 * A 
5 0 123 | 5 
8. L N 
Hope. 1 
gh "4 TN e eee 
11. Deſpair. 8 
12. Anger. . 
„ opt" 5 
14. What Paſſions all Men dove, | 
I 35 16. Pleaſure and Pain hat. . 


17. Shame. 


18. The Inftanies to ſhew 5605 our 
Ideas of the Paſſion are got from 
- Senſarton and tera | 


=. 


os 
Land —_— 


WIFE 1 Ne H A P. XXI 
| Of Power: 
 SROP>> 2%; 
1. This Idea 5 got. 
2. Power active and paſſive. 
. Power includes Relatives. 
4. The cleareſt Idea of aftive Power 
I; 9 805 from Spirit. 
8 " Will and ä two Pow- 
ers. 
6. Faculties. 
7. Whence the 2 85 nue and 
Neceſſiß. 
8. Liberty SONG 8 
9. Suppoſe Underſtanding * Will 
10. Belongs not to Volition. 
11. Voluntary poſed to involuntary, 
nua to meceſſary. 
12. Liberty what. 
5 e Neteſfi what. 
14-20. Liberty any not to the Will 
21. But to the Agent or Man. 
wg In reſpect of bg. a Man i is not 
„ 
25,26, 27 Lie Will determined by Rb. 
thing without it. 
228. Volition what. 
29. What determines the Wi U. 
30. Will and Defire muſt not Wc con- 
founded. 
31. Uneaſineſs determines the Will 
32. Deſire is Uneaſmeſs. 
33. The Uneaſmeſs of” Defire derer 
+» mines the Will, 
34. This the Spring of Aftion. 
35. The greateſt poſitive Good deter- 
mines not the Will, but Uneaſmeſs. 
36. Becauſe the Removal of Uneaſmeſs 
S the firſt Step to Happineſs, _ 
37. Becauſe P ws alone is pre- 
ſent. 
38. Becauſe all Sh allow the Foys of 
Heaven, poſſible, purſue them not. 
But à4 great Uneaſmeſs is neuer 
negledted. 
39. Deſire accompanies all Va * | 
40. The ky: Prelſing Uneaſi meſs na- 
turally determines the Will. 
41. Al 7 re Happineſs. 8 
42. Happineſs mat. 
43. What Good is N . nor. 
44. Why the greateſt. e is not al- 
ways deſired. 


. 


| 
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6. Why Words in one Language, 
have none anſwering in another. 

7. And Languages change. 

8. Mixed Modes, where they exiſt. 

9. How we get the Ideas of mixed 
A Neo han): 

10. Motion, Thinking, and Power, 
have been moſt modified. 

II. Several Words ſeeming to fignifie 
Action, frenifie but the fell. 

12. * 81 made alſo of ot her 
Ideas. 


. Why not being deſired, it moves 
hs _— will.” 

46. Due Conſideration raiſes Deſire. 

47. The Power to ſuſpend the Proſecuti- 

on of any Deſire, makes way for 
Conſideration. 

48. To be determined by our own 
Judgment, is no Reſtraint to Li- 
berty. 

49. = freeſt Agents are ſo determi- 
ned, 

50. A conſtant Determination to a pur- 


ſuit of Happineſs, no Abridgment 


Tu. Ne ſun © Iu C 
51. The Neceſſity of purſuing true | 
e the Foundation of all! C HAP. XXIII. 


Liberty. or”, 
52. The Reaſon of it. Of the complex Ideas of Subſtances. 
SECT. q 


53. Government of our Paſſions, the | 
right Improvement of Liberty. vol ed NS 
7 1. Ideas of Subſtances how made. 
2. Our Idea of Subſtance in general. 


ow Men come to purſue diffe- 
3---6. Of the ſorts of Subſtances. 


542 35 
rent Courſes. TR 
56. How Men come to chuſe Ill. ; 
4. No _ Ideas of Subſtance in ge- 

nera ; 


57. Firſt, from Bodily Pains. Se- 
5. As clear an Idea of Spirit as Bo- 


condly, From wrong Deſires ari- 
ſing from wrong Fudgment. 


| :0 doment eſent Good or . ct 9 
58, 59. Our Fudg of preſer 04 0 7. | Ri a great part of our com- 


vil, always right. 
60. From. a oro Fur of _ i — og of Subſtances, 
y part of their 8 e 
makes a neceſſary part of „ Theve foie" of" Bdevtnake one 
complex ones of Subſtances. 
10, 1I. The now ſecondary Qualities of 
Bodies would diſappear, if we 
could diſcover the primary ones of 
their minute Parts. 
12. Our Faculties of Diſcovery ſuited 
to our State, | He 
13. Conjecture about Spirits, 


| Happineſs. 
61, 62, A moe particular Account of 
x wrong Fudgments. 
63. In comparing preſent and future. 
64, 65. Cauſes of this 
66. In conſidering Conſequences of A- 
ctions. 
67. Cauſes of this. | 
68. Wrong fudgment of what is ne- 
ceſſary to our Happineſs. 
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69. We can change the Agreeable- 
neſs or Diſagreeableneſs m Things. 
70, 71, 72, 73. Preference of Vice to 


14. Complex Ideas of e "ya 
15. Idea of” ſpiritual Su ſtances 5 45 


clear as of bodily Subſtances. - 


16. No Idea of abſtract Subſtance. _ 
17. The Coheſion of ſolid Parts, and 
1 * the primary Ideas of 
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Virtue, a manifeſt wrong Fudg- 
ment. 2 
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CHAP. XXII. 


of mixed Modes. 


SECT. | 
I. Mixed Modes what. 
2, Made by the Mind. 
3. Sometimes. pot by the Explication 
e. r 

4. The Name ties the Parts of the 
mixed Modes into one Idea. 
J. The Cauſe of making mixed 


» % 


„ 
18. Thinking and Motivity, the pri- 
mary Ideas of Spirit. 

19-21. Spirits capable of Motion. 

22. Idea of Soul and Body compared. 
2327. Cobeſion of ſolid Parts in. Body, 
as hard to be conceived, as Thin- 
ONS 4n$6 Bs. a oe 
28, 29. Communication of Motion by Im- 
1 pulſe or by Thought, equally intel- 
 ligible. © — 
30. Lie of Body and Spirit compa- 
red, 3 1 3 | 
31. The Notion 4 Spirit involves no 
more . Difficulty in it than that of 
Bodj. i 
32. We 


32. We know not hing beyond our ſim- 
a _ SY Tk 
--25. Idea of God. 

1 2 No Ideas in our Complex one of 
Spirits, but thoſe got from Senſa- 
tion or Reflection. 

37. Recapitulation. 


« 
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C HAP. XXIV. 
Of collective Ideas of Subſtances. 


A 
ee 8 0 
2. Made by the Power of compoſin 
APE 7.0 ng 
3. All Artificial Things, are collective 
Ar”: | | 
SECT. 


1. Relation what. 

2. Relations without corvelative 
Terms, not eafily perceived, 

3. Some ſeemingly abſolure Terms 

contain Relations, 

4. Relation different from the Things 
related. | 

5. Change of Relation may be with- 
out any Change in the Subject. 

6. Relation only betwixt two Things, 

7. All things capable of Relation, 


8. The Ideas of Relation clearer of- 


ten than of the Subjects related. 
9. Relations all terminate in ſimple 
% —— 
10. Terms leading the Mind beyond 
the Subject denominated, are Re- 
latibe. 
11. Concluſion. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 
Of Cauſe of Effect, and other Relations. 


SECT... | 3% 

1. Whence their Ideas got. 

2. Creation, Generation, making Al- 
dteration. | 

3, 4. Relations of Time. 

J. Relations of Place and Extenſion. 

6. Abſolute Terms often ſtand for 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


O Identity and Diverſiy. 


D 3 
x. M herein Identity conſiſts. 
2. Identity of Subſtances. 
Identity of Modes. 
3- Principium Individuationis. 
4. Identity of Vegetables. 
5. Identity of Animals. 
6. laentity of Man. 
7. Lentity ſuited to the Idea. 
8. Same Man. 
9. Perſonal Identity. | 
10. Conſciouſneſs makes perſonal Iden- 


tity. b 
It. Perſonal Identity in change of 
\ Subſtances. WET 
1a. Whether in the change of thinking 
| "Subſtances, 
I6, = uſneſs makes the ſame Per- 
ſon. 2 

17. Self depends on Conſciouſneſs. 

18. 0% Reward 4 99 
21. Difference between Identity of 

Man and Perſon. 


23. Conſciouſneſs alone makes. (elf. 
26, Perſon a Forenfick Term. Fr 5 
28. The Diſfculy from ill Uſe of 

29. Continued Exiſtence, males Iden- 


0. 


CHAP. XVII. 
Of other Relations. 
1. Proportional. 
2. Natural, | 
3. Inflituted. 
4. Moral. N 
5. Moral Good and Evil. 
6. Moral Rules. 
7. Laws. 3 
8. Divine Law, the Meaſure of Sin 
and Duty. X 
9. Civil Law, the Mraſure of Crimes 
_ Innocence. | 
10, 11. Phileſophical Law, the Mhaſiire 
e Virtue and Vice. | 
12. Its Inforcements, Commendation, 
of 


13. Theſe” three- Laws," the Rules 
moral Good and Evil.” 
14, 15: Morality i the Rilo of Aion 


to the * | 
16. The 
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16. The Denominations of Aftions of- 
ten miſlead us. 

17. Relations innumerable. 

18. A Relations terminate in ſimple 

„ 

19. Ve have ordinarily as clear (or 
clearer) Notion of the Relation, 
as of its Foundation. 

20. The Notion of the Relation is the 
ſame, whether the Rule any Action 


is compared to, be true or Tale 


3 — 
— 


. *. 


Of Clear and Diſtinct, 2 cure and 
Confuſed Ideas. 
SECT. 


1. Ideas, ſome clear and ſome diſtin, 
others obſcure and confuſed. 

2. Clear and Obſcure, corn by 
M. | 

5 Cauſes of Obſcurity 13 

4. 2 and nie, . 

15 5. Objection. 

6. Confu on of Ideas, is in Reference 
to their Names. © 

7. Defaults which * Confuſion. 
Firſt, complex Ideas made up of 
too few. fimple ones. 

8. Secondly, Or its ſimple ones jum- 
Bled di order] ly together. 

9. Thun, „Or are mutable or im- 


determined. 


10. Confuſion without Reference to 


Names, bardly conceivable. 


11. Confui Jon concerns 9 two 


Ideas. F 

12. Cauſes of Confuſion. 

13. TT may be diſtin® i in 
one Part, and confuſed in another. 

14. This, if not heeded, cauſes Confu- 
fron in our Arguings. 

15. Inſtances in Eternity. 


16, 17. . Diviſiility of Matter. 


HAP. XXX. 
* Real and F antaſtical Ideas. 
Scr: 


I. Real Ideas are lee. to 
their Archetypen. 

2. 2. Simple Ideas all real. 

3. Complex Ideas are voluntary Com- 
bination. 

4. Mixed Modes made i of conſiſtent 


Leas, are real, ' 


ide L242 


5. Ideas of Subſtances are real, when 
they agree with the ** of 


* . 


. 
r 
* 


CHAP. (XXX. 


Of Adequate and Inadequare "VION 
SRCT. 


1. Adequate Ideas, are fuch as per- 
fel repreſent their Archetypes. 
2. Sole Ideas all adequate. 
. Modes are all adequate. 
4, 5. Modes in Reference to ſettled 
ames, may be inadequate. 
6, 7. Ideas of Subſtances, as referr d to 
real Eſſences, not adequate. 
8-11. Ideas of Subſtances, as Collection 


their Qualities, are all inade- 
quate. 


12. Simple Ideas una, and adequate. 

13. Ideas of Subſtances are Muna, in- 
adequate. : 

14. Ideas of Modes and Relations are 


Archetypes, and cannot bus be a- 
dequate. 


CHAP. XXII. 


Of true and falſe Ideas. 
SECT. 
1. Truth and Fal 00d properly 4 


longs to Propoſitions. 


2. Metaphyſical Truth contains 4 ta- 
cit Propoſition. 


. No Idea as an Appearance in the 


Mind true or falſe 

4. Ideas referred to any thing, may be 
true or falſe. 

5. Other Mens Ideas, real Exiſtence, 
and ſuppoſed real Eſſences, are 
what 2 uſually refer their 1 deas 


LD, 


6-8. The Cauſe of ſuch References. 


[| : 


9. Simple Ideas may be falſe in Re- 


” to = Weg 4 ſame Name, 
but are leaſt liable to be ſo. 
10. Ideas of mixed Modes moſt. liable 
to be falſe in this Senſe. 
11. Or at leaſt to be thought falſe. 
12. And why. $a 
7 — 10 real Exiſtencer, 
none of our Ideas can be falſe, but 
thoſe of Subſtances... _ + 
hrs Firſt, Seng Ideas. in \this' Senſe 
\ \ .» MC 5 and why. 
15. Thoug one Man, s. — of Blue 
_ ſhould 


2 
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ſoould be A enen from — 5. 

17. Secondly, Modes not falſe. 

18. Thirdly... Ideas of Subſtances, 
when falſe. 

19. Truth or Falſhood always ſuppoſes 
Affirmation or Negation. 

20. Ideas. in themſelves neither true 
nor falſe. 

21. But are falſe. Fir 15 when judged 
agreeable to another "_ s Idea 
withou bein 


Z 
22. Secondl, 2 e to agree 


pr = Dui ence, when they do 


23. Thea , When judged adequate - 


without being ſo. 
24. Fourthly, When udged to pre. 
ſent the real Eſſence. | 
25. Ideas when fa ſe. 
26. More properly to be called Right 
or Wrong. 


27. Concluſion. 


CHAP. XXXIII. 


of the Aſociation of I deas. 
SECT. 


1. Something unreaſonable in moſi 
9 5 
2. Not wholly from Self- Love. 
3. Nor from þ from Self 
4. A Degree of Madneſs. 
5. From a wrong Connection of Ideas. 
6. This Connection how made. 
8. Some Antipathies an Effect of it. 
9. A great Cauſe of Errors. 
10—12. Inſtances. 
13. Why Time cures ſome Diſorders i in 
the Mind, which Reaſon cannot. 
I4---I6. Farther Inftances of the Effects of 
the Aſſociation of Ideas. 
17. Its Influence on intellectual Habits. 
18. e in different Sects. 


E HA E. p 


of Words or Lauguage in general. 


SECT. 
b 1. Man fi ited to form articulate 
„ 
2. To make them Signs of Ideas. 
3, 4. To make general Signs. 
Mord ultimately derived from 


FP as ſignify ſenſible Ideas. 
6. Diſtribution. | 


EH AF. 


Of the Signification of Words. 
SECT. 
I. Words are ſenſible 8 neceſſary 


For Communication. 


2, 3. Words are the ſenſible Signs of his 
luaeas who uſes them. 
4. Words often ſecretly referred. 


Firſt, to the Ideas in 2 65 Mens 
Minds. 


5. Secondly, To the 7 of Things. 
6. Words by Uſe readily excite Ideas. 
E Words "Hy WAY without . 


BOOK IL 


8. Their Significtion pafec arbi- 


CHA P, Ul. 
of general 24 | 
SECT...-2. 
1. The great par of Words gene- 
ral. 


2. For every particular Thing zo baue 
a Name, 1s zmpoſſible. 
3, 4. And uſeleſs. | 
5. What Things beve proper * 
6—8. How general Words are made. 
9. General Natures are an but 
abſtract Ideas. 
10. Why the Genus is ordinarily 
made Uſe of in Definitions. 
11. General and univerſal are Crea- 
tures of the Underſtanding. 
12. Ahſtract Ideas are the Eſſences of 
— we EW man 2 
13. They are the Workmanſhi _ 
ba BY Underſtands ng, but I, Fed 
Foundation in the ane F - If 


Things. 0 
14. Each diſtindt AA why, is 4 | 
1 — 8 5 
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| — . Real and nominal Eſſence. 
| | | 16. Conſtant Connexion between the 
Name and "ths 3 Eſſence. 1 
17. Suppoſition, that Species are di- 
5 . by their real Eſſences, 


1 18. 6 and nominal Efjence, the 
[| ſame in ſimple Ideas and __, 
1 different in Subſtances. 


19. Eſſences We and incor- 
ruptible. 


20. Recapitulation. 


xk 


i CHAP. W. 5 

| * the Names of fimple I deas. 
SEC 

; 1. Names ef ſiniple Ideas, Modes, 


| — 25 
+; Namies of fimple Ideas and 
Subſtances, intimate real Exi- 
ſtence, 

3. Secondiy, 3 of f fimple Ideas 
and Modes, ſignify always both real 
and * 1 1 yg ol 4 
Thirdly, Names of ſim as 

i hs "475 
5. Fall were definable, twould be a 
- Proceſs in infinitum. 

6. What a Definition is. 


7. Simple Ideas, why undefinable. 
8, 9. Races Motion. 


10. Light: 
11. Simple Ideas why undefinable, 
farther explained. 

12, 13. The contrary ſhewed in complex 
Ideas by Inſtances of a Statue and 

| Rainbow. 
14. The. Names of complex Ideas, 
when to be made ain by 


Words. 
15. Fourthly, Names of F imple Ideas 
leaſt bubtful. 


7 W ifthly , Simple Ideas bet few 
| Fes 1 in linea prædicamentali. 
17. _— Names of fimple Ideas 
10 fond for Ideas not at all arbi- 

tray. 


2 oY hb £ 
— 
9 
6 


CHAP. V. 


of. the Names 7 mixed Modes and 
PEE as 015 


SECT. 


2 genes! oe \ 


and Suſtances, have each ſome. 


2. Firſt, The. Theas they "IP he 
aro wade by the Underſtanding. 


: 3. Secondly, Made arbitraril ty, and 


without Patterns. 
4. How: this is done. 
5. Evidently arbitrary, in that the 
Idea is often before the Exi- 
ſtence. 
6. Inſtances Murt her, Inceſt, Stab- 
Bug. 
7. Bur ſtill ſubſervien to the End of 
Language. 
8. Whereof the intranſlatable Wards 
. 7 divers Languages are a Proof. 
his ſhews- Species to wy made for 


n on. 
10, 11. In mixed Modes, tis the Name 
that ties the Combination toge- 
ther, and makes it a Species. 

12. For the Originals of mixed Modes, 
we look no farther than the Mind, 
which alſo ſhews them to be. the 
Workmanſhip of the Underſtan- 


in 
1 Their being made by the Under- 


ſtanding without Patterns, ſhews 


the Reaſon why they, are 12 com- 
pounded. 


5 14. Names of mixed Modes ſtand al- 
ways for their real Eſſences. 
15. Why their Names are uſually got 


before their Ideas. 


16. Reaſon of my being ſo large on 
cbt Subject. * F 


2 r 


oh. he. "0 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of the Names "of wacher 
SECT. | 


ſtand for ſorts. 


2. The Efence-of each ſort, is the cb. 
ſtract Iden. 


3. The nominal and real Eſſence dif- 


„ 
4---6. Nothing eſſential to Individuals. 
7. 8. The nominal Eſſence bounds the 


| 22 ö 
9. Not the real Eſſence which we 


know not. 


10. Not ſubſtantial Forms which 7ve 
Les leſs. 


1. That the kbar Eſence i is that 


whereby we diſtinguiſh Species, 
| wherhy we n 2 l. 
12. M here 
Bere Species. 
13. N nominal Eſence that of the 
| * 


1. The common * 2 of F Subſtances 


of there are probabl num- 


Ve A * a om Faer ah RR 1 O11. 0 Nd uv I ; 
Sper prove 4 fo won DN CHA 485 VI. \ has 
of. Particles 5 k 
948 n \T- 
tic s aer Parte, or whole 
; 22 


int A certain "a | 
nces.” 


SECT.” 


bs Ie 
14—18. Diffibtilties 
ber o f rear 


19. Our 22 e 
feet C [Goes of Pro- 


a 


# 


entences to el ber. 8 


1. 7 
2,7 In them conf N. the. Art 4; well 


i Speak 


and 
hey fhew what N be Mind 


herties. 3 
21. But ſucb u „ 
en Dur aft 5 e „ 288 _— 
22 eas ave'to us the 88854 
Meuſurer of e Inſtances in gives to ts 1 7 ee 
n e e e lbthy touched 
23. Species nor di hiſtinguiſhed by Gene- 2 ter 2 2 ouche 
ration. ai 78 Wood zi pe ,0c 
antial Forms. 1 Thea 5 NN ä 
HAN. VII. 


ny Nt 


24. Not by ſu 

25. 775 A, 6 GO are made 
the Mind, Ar 

ene, ven varigns An ths. 


of Alſtract and Concrete Terms. 


26. 7 
ern 
27. But not bd L as: * mixed 
Modes. | SECT, 41 4 Wk. 4 
28. Thou « very Inperfedl;. I. 22 Terms not e one 
1 og Qui ſerves "I common Con- of another, and. why. 
= N De es : . Th 
; 30. But makes ſroerah Efſences fioni- ek E * ee 7 54 
fied by the ſame Name. ; P 
31. The more general O ldbas are, 2 Fo 4k "ns g I © 1 
the more incomplent \ and partiaa 1 
h e ETD KF. N. 
3. . This all" nccommodarid' 70 rhe End the 9 
. Speecb. Of the In en ettion | ; 
: anc See in Gs — 5 of Id N 1 * Word 
34. Men make t Fpevies, inſtance SECT. * ARE" "IN 
Gold. | - 1. Wards, are 1 50 fa DIES and 
"3% * Nature make the Simi li- „ee, our 2 | 
. Wesel, Any Words wall or 5 
th Races of _ | ors. fo _— 
8 Communication h Words, Civil 
or Philoſophical. 
Imperfe&ion o 0 FW; WL is the 


36. And continues ir in 
Thing * Y a * : - WY 5 
37. Hab abſtrat 1. is bn - 


Jens; 
38. Genera and Speeles in order to 


71 
® Doubrfubeſ * their Signi ficati- 


«1 "x1 
k <X 


"= } | in. \ 
J. Cauſes, of $a] Imperfedion. 


6. The Names of mixed Modes doubt- 


J naming, inſtance 1 N 10 
3 | Species of artificia s, leſs 
f 1 tine than Ng . "Fm 
8 Artificial T Things of diſtine Spe- K. Teſts Becauſe the Ideas they 
1 ſtand for, are ſo complex. 
* Subſtances | alme V be. + proper 7. Sean? . Becauſe they have no 
j A we . 2 Works i 5 Standards. 
5 2. ulty to re n A ropr - 
| 4 . Fm ner fe _n P. op ety not 42 font Rome | 
! L 43, 44. Inſtance of axes Modes in 8 NS 5 6 Way of learning thels Names, 
3 neah and Nioupl. | | comributes. alſo to their Doubr- 
4 45, 46. Inſtance Subſtances i in Zahab. Fulneſ. 
=. 47. Their Ideas perfett,, "and there- 10. Hence. novoidable Olfen in 
1 Save» EA fore various. ancient Auth e 
48. Therefore to fix the Species, „ Heme af” Sub/ ances refer a 
real Fſſente is ſuppoſed. eie real. ences that can- 
| by not be known... K\ i wg 
3 10 Secondly, To co-ex f * Qualities, 
aca PRA Ore l 5 
15. With 


Je 
49. Which Suppaſttion 15 of. no Uſe. 


a N on... PO 


& 7 
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SECT. 


15. With this  ImperfeBlion they may 
ſerve for Civil, but not well for 
Philoſoplical Uſe. 

16. Inſtance Liquor of Nerves. 

17. In Wwe Gold. 

18. The Names of fi mple Ideas, the 
leaſt doubtful. 

19. jig next to them ſimple Modes. 

20. The maſt doubtful, are the Names 
of very compounded mixed Modes 
. Subſtances. 

. Why this Imperfection charged up- 
on Words. 


2 22, 23. This ſhould teach us Moderat ion, 
in impoſing our own Senſe of old 


Authors. 


>: 


CHAP. KX. 
of the Abu e of Words. 


1. Abuſe of Words. _. 
2, 3. Firſt, Words without any, or 
without clear Ideas. 

4. Occaſioned by e Names be- 
fore the Ideas they belo " to. 

5. Secondly, unſteady Application of 
260m. © - 

6. Thirdly, Affected Obſcurity by 

wrong Application. 

7. _ and Diſpute has much con- 

tributed to this. 


5 * Subtilty. 


9. This 
Society. 
10. But 2 7. the Inſtruments of 
| Knowledpe and Communication. 
II. As uſeful as to confound the Sound 
1 4: the Letters. 
his Art has perplexed Religion 
and fFuſtice, 
13. And ought not to paſs for Lear- 
ning. 
14. Fourthly, Taking chem for Things. 
15. Inſtance in Matter. 
16. This makes Errors laſting. 
. Fifthly , Setting them for what 
they cannot ſigniſy. 
18. V. g. putting them for the real 
_ Efſences of Subſtances. 


| 19. Hence we think every Change of 


arning Ur little benefits 


our Idea in Subſtances , not to 


change the Species. 


5 . 20. The Couſe of this Abuſe, « Suppo- 


ſition of Nature's working always 
repularly. 


2 I. Thi 5 Abuſe contains two falſe Sup- | 


poſitiont. 


225 KOT) Spe tion, that Words 


V4 N 85 L 


* A certain. | and evident Signi- 
fication. 
23. The Ends of Language. Firſt, To 
convey our Ideas. 
24. Secondly, To do it with Quickneſs. 
25. Thirdly, Therewith to convey the 
Knowledge of Things. 


26-31. How MensWords fail in all theſe. 


32. How in Subſtances, _ 

33. How in 2 and Relations. 

34. Seventh. te Figurative Speech al- 
2 5 an 4 uſe of Luer. 


— 


SECT. 


11. Thir 


"20; . Illes of t 


CHAP. XI. 


Of the Remedies of the foregoing Im- 


perJocpions and dou. es. 


1. They are worth ſeeking. 
2. Are not eaſie. 
3. But yet neceſſary to Philoſophy. 
4. Miſuſe of Words, Foe Cauſe of great 


rrors. 

5. Obſtinacy. | 
A And Wrangling. 
7. Inſtance Bat and Bird. 


8. Firſt, Remedy to uſe no Word 
wit hout an Idea. 


9. Secondly, To have diſtinct Ideas 
annexed to them in Modes. 


10. 4nd. diſtin and conformable in 


Subſtances. 

y, Propriety. | 

12. Fourthly, To. make known their 
Meaning. | 

13. And that three Ways. | 

14. Firſt, In ſimple Ideas by ſony- 
mou Terms or ſhewing. 


15. Secondly, In mixed Modes by Defi- 


nition. 


16. Morality capable of Demonſtration. 
17. Definitions can make moral 1 


courſes clear. 
18. And is the only way. | 
I9. Thirdly In Subſtances, 2 ſbew- 
ng and de res 5 
e leading n of 
MAES are beſt got by ſhewing 
22. The Ideas of their | 56s beſt 5 
Definition. 
23. A Reflection on the Knowledge of 
Spirits. | 
24. Thar alſo of Subſtances muſt 
be conformable to Things. 1 
25. Not a ſe to be made ſo. 


26. Fifthly, By Guten i in er Sig- 


niſication. 
27. When the V, arkabion Is to * ex- 
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CHAP. 5 2 


of Knowledge in general. 


SECT. | | 
1, Our a converſon about 
our Ideas, © 
— is the Perception of the 
1 or i N of 
_ two 1 
3. This 4 06" eur uli. 
4. Firſt, 67 Identity or Droerfh ty. 
5. Secondly, Relation. 
6. Thirdly, Of Coexiſtence. 
7: Fourt 55 , Of real Exiſtence. 
8. Knowledge actual or habitual, 
9. Holicul Ie" ee 


k 4 — * 


a> 
' c 8 Naas 
8. 7 58 5 % S + % * 7 
N | P ; I No 
| : 
z FX 


Of the Degrees of our Knowledge. 


1. Intuitive. 8 e hay 

2. Demonſtratibee. 
. Depends on Prof. 

4. But not ſo eaſi 6 

5. Nor without precedent Doubr. 

6. Not ſo clear. 

7. Each Step muſt. have intuitive 

Evidence. 

8. Hence the Miſtake « ex x precogni- 
tis, & preconceſſis. 

9. Demonſtration. not bite 


| anti, 
10—13. 1 Be, been 75 * ht. 
— 1 Senfa tive Knowledge of u. 


Exiſtence. 


15. Anowledge not always clear, where 
the J A are re ſo. | 


cn 125 p. I. 


Of the Extent of Humane e. 


SECT. 


1. Firſt, No arther than we have 
= 


2. Secondly, No Farther . we can 


perceive the Ae or Diſa- 
. 


N 0 ESI 0 
a 4 % 
* * 
Ld : 
* 
% © ” 7 4% 
WW &; „ [ 
6 4 
1 * | 
4 5 5 
5 * G — 4 % 
g — 19 . 2 
F * 
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: 


N * 
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0 3. Thwdy . ae Knowledge ex- 
tendo it ſelf not to all the Fe 
ons of all our Ideas. 
Deg” Fortis: Nor demonſtrative Know- 
leage. 
rn Fifth} ly, Senſitive Knowledge nar- 
rower than either. 
6. Sixthly, Our Knowledge therefore 
+... narrower than our Ideas. 

TR 7 How far our Knowledge reaches. 
8. Firſt, Our Knoweledge of Identity 
1 15 and Diverſity „ as far as our 
eas. 


\ Sy Secondly, Aid Co-exiſtence a very 
little | 
10. Becau mf Calnexign between 
le Ideas is unknown. 
N ee f ſecondary. 8 
1714, And farther, becauſe all ay yu 
on between any. ſecondary an «ug 
EAA 851. Qualities is undiſcoverabl 


nancy to co-exiſt larger. 
0 V ty Eos F Powers a 


nana little T al 
% 10 555 he Spirit yer narrower... 
birdly,. Of other Relations, it is 
not = le to ſay howfar,. Morali- 
7 capable f Demonſtration, 
wo Things have made moral 
Ideas thought uncapable of Demon- 
ſtratipn. , Heir Complexedneſs , 
and want of ſenſible Repreſenta- 
LIONS, 
20. We 6 of thoſe Difficulties. _ 
21. Fourthly, Of real Exiſtence, we 
| have an intuitive Knowledge 0 
N \ our own, demonſtrative of God's 
. 2 bw of ſome fete other Things. 
| Tenorance great. „ 
K One Conſe its want of E 
des, either ſuch at we have no 
 . Conception if, or Such as particu- 
erh we habe not. 
24. Becauſe of their W or, 
25. Becauſe of their Mimittene 
26. Hence no Science of 1 Bol 2 
27. Muc h le 79 Spirits, * 


29. Secondly, Want of 4 "ir overable 
* C ch Between Ideas we haue. 


29. 1520 n . 
30. uh, Punt Nerat 
*. 7. Eten in a 

* ** \ TH * 
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our Ideas. 
ee, 
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CHAP. IV. 


of the Realiy of our Knowledgh 


SECT. 
I. Ohiection, 


Knowledge | iced in 
Ideas, may be all bare Viſion. 
24: Anſwer, or ſo, where Ideas agree 

with Things. 

4. As, a” All ſimple Ideas do. 

5. Seco All comple Ideas ex- 
cepted. 

6. Hence the Ronlity of mathemati- 
cal Knowledge, © 

9, ARA. 1. 

9. Exiſtence n not Kg hp ro make it 

N 
9. Nor will it be leſs true or certain, 


becauſe moral Ideus ate of our own 


making and nami 
10. Miſ- 3 ee 1 the Cer- 
tainiy of the Knowle 
11. Dea of "Subſtances" Nr their 
Aichetypes without us. 
12. So fur as they 4 ee ir thoſe, 
for our Knowledge "conkerning 
ther, 5 8 800 
In gur Enquiries "Subſtances, 
we muſt 5 Leas, and not 
confinè buy Thoughts th Numes or 
Species ſupps ſed ſet our, 5 Names. 
1417. Objzton apathft 2 Changeling 
being ſomething betipzen Man and 
” Beaff, abf ered. v gs 
18, ä ation. | 


- \ 1 -- 7 / . 
» 4A * \\ 11 \ . 3 
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CHAP. my 


of Truth, in confi; 
SECT. SATIN 4 
—_ i. Wh: Trich 3 7 Ig | 
2. 4 1 oinin „ or. e arating 0 
Si bh 3 1 e. 1 e of Jepgratin 4 
. hut make: mental 2 verbal 
Propoſitions. \ 


„* 


* * 
C * 
1 5 


| 4. Mental Propaſit "OB oe veſy hard 


to be treated 0 
5: Being nothing ut. the joining, or 
6. Mane Ideas without Words. 
mental. Propoſitions contain 
a 4.5 ruth, and . " 
Bjecti ainſt verbal Trut 
RY 3 that — 5 — Ty + alchimerical.. 
1 8. Auſivered, real Tr is about 
12 eas a greeing t to LNCS. 
1, Falſbood is the Joinin 0 Names 
©... Otherwiſe. than their 2 agree. 
5 10. General Propoſitions to be treated 
of more at large. 


1. Moral and metaphyſical Try: 


6 


of ai Propofitio bs 
SECT. 


CHAP, VI. 
＋ 


#heir Truth 
nd Certamy. 


1. Treating of Words neceſſary to 
Knowledge. 

2. General Truths hardly to be un- 

derflood, but in verbal Propoſitions. 

3. Certainty two-fold, of Truth, and 

| 75 Knowledge. $31 

4. 


Propoſs tion can be > "NE to be 


rus; where the hence of each 
8 Species mentioned, is not known. 
5. This more portiohilariy concerns 
_ 
6. The Truth of few Waden Pro- 
proft tons concerning Bubſtances , 
28:19 be khnomwn. 
7. Becauſe Co-exiſtence of Ideas in 
few Gaſes. to. be known, 
Wy. Inſtance in Gold. 
10. As far as any ſuch Co-exiſtence 
can be known, ſo far univerſal 


3 tion may, be certain. 


this will. 20 Bur * « little way 


becauſe, 

1% 12. Tb Qualities which make bur 
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& 1. 


= 


it makes us ſee, and perceive all other Things, takes no notice of it 


Subject, even for its Nobleneſs, worth our Labour to: 


< a. . 
” U 
p . 


Ince it is the Underſtanding that ſets Man above the reſt dn Enquis 
ve t in 1 4 ö 7 7 
of ſenſible Beings, and gives him all the Advantage and Hades 
Dominion, which he has over them; it is certain] a a "Ss 
nd Uſe- 
41. 


enquire into. The Underſtanding, like the Eye, whilſt” 


ſelf : And it requires Art and Pains to ſet it at a Diſtance, and make 


it its own Object. But whatever be the Difficulties, that lye in the 
way of this Enquiry; whatever it be, that keeps us ſo much in the 


Dark to our ſelves; ſure I am, that all the Light we can let in up- 
on our own Minds; all the Acquaintance we can make with our own - 


Underſtandings, will not only be very Pleaſant, but bring us great 


Advantage, in directing our Thoughts in the ſearch. of other Things. 

8. 2. This, therefore, being my Purpoſe to enquire into the Ori- 
ginal, Certainty, and Extent of Humane Knowledge ; together, with 
the Grounds and Degrees of Belief, Opinion, and Aſſent; I ſhall 
not at preſent meddle with the Phyſical Conſideration of the Mind; 
or trouble my ſelf to Examine, wherein its Eſſence conſiſts, or by 
what Motions of our Spirits, or Alterations of our Bodies, we come 
to have any Senſation by our Organs, or any Ideas in our Under- 
ſtandings ; and whether thoſe Ideas do in their Formation, any, or 
all of them, depend on Matter or no. Theſe are Speculations, which, 
however Curious and Entertaining, I ſhall decline, as lying out of 
my. Way, in the Deſign I am now upon. It ſhall ſuffice to my pre- 
fent Purpoſe, to conſider the diſcerning Faculties of a Man, as they 
are employ'd about the Objects, which they have to do with: And I 
wall imagine I have not wholly miſ-employ'd my ſelf in the Thoughts 


I ſhall have on this Occaſion, if, in this Hiſtorical, plain Method, 1 


Deſign. 


can give any Account of the Ways, whereby our Underſtandings come 


to attain thoſe Notions of Things we have, and can ſet down an 


Meaſures of the Certainty of our Knowledge, or the Grounds of thoſe 


Perſwaſions, which are to be found amongſt Men, ſo Various, Diffe- 
rent, and wholly Contradictory; and yet Aſſerted ſomewhere or o- 
ther with ſuch Aſſurance and Confidence, that he that ſhall take a 


view. of the Opinions of Mankind, obſerve their Oppoſition, and at 


the ſame time, conſider the Fondneſs, and Devotion wherewith they 
\ Kh e B ads "IEG 3d Wok are 
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; Met hod. 


are embrac'd ; the Reſolution and Eagerneſs, wherewith they are 
maintain d, may perhaps have Reaſon to ſuſpect, That either there 


is no ſuch thing as Truth at all; or that Mankind hath no ſufficient 


Means to attain a certain Knowledge of. it. 1 

& 3. It is therefore worth while, to-fearch out the Bun bertvecn 
Opinion and Knowledge; and examine by what Meaſures, in things, 
whereof we have no certain Knowledge, we ought to regulate our 
Aſſent, and moderate our Perſwaſions. In Order whereunto, I ſhall 
purſue this following Method; - 1189 

Firſt, 1 ſhall enquire into the Original of thoſe Ideas, Notions, or 
whatever elſe you pleaſe to call them, Which a Man obſerves, and 
is conſcious to himſelf he has in his Mint; and the ways whereby 


the Underſtanding comes to be furniſhed with them. 
©... Secondly, 1 ſhall endeavour to ſhew; "what K not felge e Unders 
ſtanding hath by thoſe Ideas; and the Certainty, Evidence, and Ex- 


Thirdly, J ſhall make ſome Enquiry into thie Nattire and Grounds 


of Faith or Opinion; whereby I mean that Aﬀent, which we give 


Uſeful to 
know the 
extent of 
our Com- 
prehenhon. 


to any Propoſition as true, of whoſe Fruth yet we Hzve no certairt 
Knowledge: And here we ſhall have Occafion tt came the Rea - 
fons and Degrees of Aſſent. erty IHE JINGO AWO 211 1 

& 4. If by this Enquiry toto'the Natttre of the Underſtanding,” I 
can diſcover the Powers thereof; how far they reach; to whit things 
they are itt any Degree proportionate ; and where they fail tis, J fup⸗ 
pofe it may 4 of uſe, to prevail with the buſy Mind of Matt to be 
more cautious in meddling with things exceeding its Cornprehenſion; 
to ſtop, when it is at the utmoſt Extent of its Tether; and to fir 
down in a quiet Ignorance” of thofe Things, which, upon Examitra- 
tion, are found to be beyond the reach of our Capacities. We ſhould 


not then perhaps be ſo forward, out of an Affectation of an uny- 


may learn to content our ſelves with what is attainable by us in this 


On V Ca pa- 
city ſuited | 


0 our 
State aud 
Concerns, 


verſal Knowledge, to raiſe Queſtions, and perplex our ſelves arid o- 
thers with Diſputes about Things, to which our Underſtandings are 
not ſuited; and of which we cannot frame in our Minds any clear or 
dictinct Perceptions, or whereof (as it has perhaps too often happet d) 
we have not any Notions at all. If we can find out, how far the 
Underſtanding can extend its view ; how far it has Faculties to at- 
tain Certainty ; and in what Caſes it cafi only Judge and Gueſs, we 


State. | 
& x. For though the Comprehenfion of our Underſtandings, comes 
exceeding ſhort of the vaſt Extent of things ; yet, we ſhall have Cauſe 
enough to magnify the bountiful Author of our Being, for that. Por- 

tion and Degree of Knowledge, he has Beſtowed on us, fo fir above 
all che reſt of the Inhabitants of this our Manſion. Men have Rea- 
ſon to be well ſatisfied with what God hath thought fit for them, 
ſince he has given them (as St. Peter fays, tale wie duns if Wolfaas, 
Whatfvever is neceſſary for the Convettiencies of Life, and Infor- 

mation of Vertue; and has pur within the teach of their Diſcovery 
the comfortable Proviſion fbr this Life and the Way that leads to 


CY 
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a better. How ſhort ſoever their Knowledge may come of an univer- 
{al or perfect Comprehenſion of whatſoever is, it yet ſecures their 
great Concernments that they have Light enough to lead them to the 
Knowledge of their Maker, and the ſight of their own Duties. Men 
may find Matter ſufficient to buſy their Heads, and employ their 
Hands with Variety, Delight, and SatisfaCtion ; if they will not bold- 
ly quarrel with their own Conſtitution, and throw away the Bleſ- 
{ings their Hands are fill'd with, becauſe they are not big enough to 
graſp every thing. We ſhall not have much Reaſon to complain of 
the narrowneſs of our Minds, if we will but employ them about 
what may be of ule to us; for of that they are very capable: And 
it will be an Unpardonable, as well as Childh Peeviſhneſs, if we un- 
dervalue the Advantages of our Knowledge, and neglect to improve it 
to the Ends for which it was given us, becauſe there are ſome Things 
that are ſet out of the reach of it. It will be no Excuſe to an Idle 
and Untoward Servant, who would not attend his Buſineſs by Can- 
dle-light, to plead that he had not broad Sun-ſhine. The Candle, 
that is ſet up in us, ſhines bright enough for all our Purpoſes. The 
Diſcoveries we can make with this, ought to ſatisfy us: And we ſhall 
then uſe our Underſtandings right, when we entertain all Objects in 
that Way and Proportion, that they are ſuited to our Faculties; and 
upon thoſe Grounds, they are capable of being propos'd to us; and 
not peremptorily, or intemperately require Demonſtration, and de- 
mand Certainty, where Probability only is to be had, and which is 
ſufficient to govern all our Concernments. If we will diſ-believe 
every thing, becauſe we cannot certainly know all things; we {hall 
do much-what as wiſely as he, who would not uſe his Legs, but fit 
ſtill and Periſh, Wai he had no Wings to Fly. 

§. 6. When we know our own Strength, we {hall the better know un- 
what to undertake with hopes of Succeſs: And when we have well 7 . 
{urvey'd the Powers of our own Minds, and made ſome Eſtimate * e 
what we may expect from them, we ſhall not be inclined either to 4% and 
fit ſtill, and not ſet our Thoughts on Work at all, in Diſpair of now - 

ing any thing; nor on the other ſide, queſtion every thing, and diſ- 
claim all Knowledge, becauſe ſome Things are not to be Underſtood. 
*Tis of great uſe to the Sailor to know the length of his Line, though 
he cannot with it fathom all the Depths of the Ocean. Tis well he 
knows, that it is long enough to reach the Bottom, at ſuch Pla- 
ces, as are neceſſary to direct his Voyage, and caution him againſt 
running upon Shoals, that may ruin him. Our Buſineſs here is not 
to know all Things, but thoſe which concern our Conduct. If we 
can find out — Meaſures, whereby a Rational Creature put in 
that State, which Man is in, in this World, may, and ought to go- 
vern his Opinions and Actions depending thereon, we need not be 
troubled, that ſome other things eſcape our Knowledge. 

8, 7. This was that which gave the firſt Riſe to this Eſſay concern- 7 
ing the Underſtanding. For I thought that the firſt Step towards ſa- of * 
tisfying ſeveral Enquiries, the Mind of Man was very apt to run in- A. 
to, was, to take a Suryey of our own Underſtandings, examine our own 

| | ons oY Powers, 


Hands for. 
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Powers, and ſee to what Things they were adapted. Till that was done, 
I ſuſpected we began at the wrong end, and in vain ſought for Sa- 
tisfaction in a quiet and ſure Poſſeſſion of Truths, that moſt con- 
cern'd us, whilſt we let looſe our Thoughts into the vaſt Ocean of 

Being, as if all that boundleſs Extent, were the natural and undoubt- 
ed Poſſeſſion of our Underſtandings, wherein there was nothing ex- 
empt from its Deciſions, or that eſcaped its Comprehenſion. , Thus 

Men, extending their Enquiries beyond their Capacities, and letting 
their Thoughts wander into thoſe Depths, where they can find no 
{ure Footing ; tis no Wonder, that they raiſe Queſtions, and mul- 
tiply Diſputes, which never coming to any clear Reſolution, are pro- 
per only to continue and increaſe their Doubts, and to confirm them 
at laſt in perfect Scepticiſm. Whereas were the Capacities, of our 
Underſtandings well conſidered, the Extent of our Knowledge. once 
diſcovered, and the Horizon found, which ſets the Bounds, between 
the enlightned and dark Parts of Things ; between what is, and what 
is not comprehenſible by us, Men would perhaps with leſs ſcruple ac- 
quieſce iii the avow'd Ignorance of the one, and imploy their Thoughts 
and Diſcourſe, with more Advantage and Satisfaction in the other. 

V a & 8, Thus much I thought neceſſary to {ay concerning the Oc- 

caſion of this Enquiry into Humane Underſtanding. But, before I 

proceed on to what I have thought on this Subject, I mult here in 

the Entrance beg Pardon of my Reader, for the frequent ule of the 

Word Idea, which he will find in the following Treatiſe. It being 

that Term, which, I think, ſerves beſt to ſtand for whatſoever is the 

Obje ct of the Underſtanding, when a Man thinks, I have uſed it to 

expreſs whatever is meant by Phantaſm, Notion, Species, or whatever 

it is, which the Mind can be employ'd about in thinking; and I. 

could not avoid frequently uſing it. (1) 


*** ͤ— „* 


(1) This modeſt Apology of our Author could not procure him the free uſe of the 
* Arfwer Word Idea. But great offence has been taken at it, and it has been cenfured as of dan- 
7% Mr. gerous Conſequence : To which you may here ſee what he Anſwers. The World, * ſaith 
Kn:ke's the Biſhop of Worceſter, bath been “ ſtrangely amuſed with Ideas of late; and we have been 
Firſt Lei-“ told, that ſtrange things nught be done by the help of Ideas; and yet theſe Ideas, 
tr, p. 93. & at laſt, come to be only common Notions of Things, which we muſt make uſe of in 
our Reaſoning. You (i. e. the Author of the Eſſay concerning Humane Underſtanding) 
„lay in that Chapter, about the Exiſtence of God, you thought it moſt proper to ex- 
* preſs yourſelf, in the moit ufual and familiar way, by common Words and Expretli- 
ons. I would you had done ſo quite through your Book; for then you had never gi- 
ven that Occaſion, to the Enemies of our Faith, to take up your new way of Ideas, as 
< an effectual Battery (as they imagin'd) againſt the Myſteries of the Chriſtian Faith. 
But you might have enjoy d the ſatisfaction of your Ideas long enough before I had 
* taken notice of them, unleſs I had found them imployed about doing Miſchief. 
＋ In 5 To which our Author (+) Replies, Tis plain, that that which your Lordſhip appre- 
Scout hends in my Book, may be of dangerous Conſequence to the Article which your 
Zetter ro Lordſhip has endeavoured to Defend, is my introducing new Terms; that which your 
the Biſh2Þ Lordſhip inſtances in, is that of Ideas. And the reaſon your Lordſhip gives, in eve- 
of Wor- ry of theſe places, why your Lordſhip has ſuch an apprehenſion of Ideas, that the 
eeſter, p. 5 P ? l , | ; 4 
63, &. may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Faith, which Four Lordſhip h 
endeavoured to Defend, is, becauſe. they have been applied to fuch Purpoſes. And I 
might (your Lordſhip fays) have enjoyed the ſatisfaction of my Ideas long enough, be- 
fore you had taken notice of them, unleſs your Lordſhip had found them employed 
nn doing Miſchief. Which, at laſt, as I humbly conceive, amounts to thus much, and 
no more, viz. That your Lordſhip fears Ideas, i. e. the term Ideas, may, ſometime or 
other, prove of very dangerous Conſequence, to what your Lordſhip has endeavoured 
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1 preſums it will be cafily granted me, that there are ſuch Tdeas 
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e in Arguing againſt it kot, 1 
am ſure, your Lordſſtiip does not mean, that you apprehended'the Things, ſignified b 


to Defend, becauſe" they have been made ſiſe of, in Arguing 
Ideas, may be of dangerous Conſequence to the Article of Faith, yon Lordſhip | 
deavours to Defend, becauſe they have been made uſe of apainſt'it ; For {befides that 
your Lordſhip mentions Terms) that would eto expect that thoſe who oppoſe” that Ar- 
tiole, fould oppoſe it without any Thoughts; for the thing ſignified by Ideas, is no- 
ting but the immediate Objects of our Minds in thinking: So that unle ally one can 
| Oppoſe: the Artiele your Lordſhip Defends, without un on ſomerhing, He muſt 
ts the things ſignified by Ideas; for he that thinks, mu ave ſome immediate Oh- 
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ject of his Mind in thinking, i. e. muſt have Teas. Of 


But whether it be the Name or the Thing; Ideas in Scund, or Men in pita 
that your Lordſhip apprehends, ma) be 7 dangerous Conſinence to that Atitle of Faith, 
which your Lordſhip endeavours ti Defend : It ſeems tö me, Tyihh not ſay a New way of 
Reaſoning, (for that belongs to me) but were it not your Lofdſhips, I. fhöuld think 
it a very extraordinary way of Reaſoning, to Write apainſt a Bock, wherein your Lord- 
ar acknowledges," they are not uſed to bad Purpoſes, nor employed to do Miſchief , 
only becauſe that you find that Ideas are by thoſe who oppoſe your Lordfhip, in- 
ploy'd to do Miſchief; and fo apprehend, they may be of dangerous Conſequence to the Ar- 
ticle your Lordiliip has engaged in the Defence of. For whether Ideas as Terms, or 
Ideas as the immediate Objects of the Mind ſignified by thoſe Terms, may be, in your 
Lordſhips apprehenſion, o dangerous Conſequence to that Article; I do not ſee how your 
Lordſhips Writing againſt the Notion of Ideas, as ſtated in my Book, will at all hin- 
der your Oppoſers from imploying them in doing Miſchief, as before. | - 

However, be that as it will, ſo it is, that your Lordſhip apprehends theſe New 
Terms, theſe Ideas with which the World hath, of late, been ſo ſtrangely amuxed, (though at 
laſt they come to be only common Notion of Things, as your Lordſhip owns) ay be of dan- 
gerons Conſequence to that Article. = | 

My Lord, if any, in their Anſwer to your Lordſhips Sermons, and in their other 
Pamphlets, wherein your Lordſhip complains they have talk'd fo much of Ideas, have 
been troubleſome to your Lordſhip with that Term; it is not ſtrange that your Lords 
ſhip ſhould be tired with that ſound : But how natural ſoever it be to our weak Con- 
ſtitutions, to be offended with any ſound, wherewith an importunate Din hath beet 
made about our Ears: Yet, My Lord, I know your Lordſhip has a better Opinio 
of the Articles of our Faith, than to think any of them can be over-turn'd, or 15 
nuch as ſhaken, with a Breath, formed into any Sound, or Term whatſdever. 
Names are but the arbitrary Marks of, Concept ions and ſo they be ſufficiently ap- 
propriated to them in their uſe; I know no other difference any of them have in par- 
ticular, but as they are of eaſy or difficult Pronunciation, and of a more or leſs plea- 
ſant Sound; and what particular Antipathies there may be in Men, to ſome of them 
upon that account, is not eaſie to be foreſeen. This I am ſure, no Term whatſoever in it 
ſelf bears, onè more than another, any oppoſition to Truth of any kind; they are 
only Propoſitions that do or can oppoſe the Truth of any Article or Doctrine: And 
thus no Term is priviledg'd from being ſet in oppoſition to Truth. 

There is no Word to be found, which may not be brought into a Propoſition, 
wherein the moſt ſacred and moſt evident Truths may be oppoſed ; but that is not a 
fault in the Term, but him that uſes it. And therefore I cannot eaſily perſwade my 
{elf (whatever your Lordſhip hath ſaid in the heat of your Concern) that you have 
beſtowed ſo much Pains upon my Book, becauſe the Word Idea is ſo much uſed there. 
For though upon my ſaying, in my Chapter about the Exiſtence of God, © That 1 
* ſcarce uſed the Word Idea in that Chapter; your Lordſhip wiſhes, that I had done 
* ſo quite through my Book: Yet, I muſt rather look upon that as a Compliment to me, 
wherein your Lordſhip wiſhed, that my Book had been all through ſuited to vulgar 
Readers, not uſed to that and the like Terms, than that your Lordſhip has ſuch au 
apprehenſion of the Word Idea; or that there is any ſuch harm in the uſe of it, in- 
itezd of the Word Notion (with which your Lordſhip ſeems to take it to agree in Sig- 
ni ficat ion) that your Lordſhip would think 1t worth your while to ſpend any part of 
your valuable Time and Thoughts about my Book, for having the Word Idea ſo of- 
ren in it; for this would be to make your Lordſhip to Write only againſt an impropric- 
ty of Speech. I own to your Lordſhip, it is a great Condeſcenſion in your Lord 
ſhip to have done it, if that Word have ſuch a ſhare in what your Lordſhip has Writ 
againſt my Book, as ſome Expreſſions would perſwade one; and I would; for the fa- 
tisfaction of your Lordſhip, change the Term of Idea for a better, it your Lordſhip. 
or any one, could help me to it. For that Netion will not ſo well ſtand for every 
inunediate Object of the Mind in thinking, as Idea does, I have (as I guefs) ſomewhere 
given à reaſon in my Book, by ſhewing that the term NVotion is more peculiarly ap- 
propriated to a certain ſort of thoſe Objects; Which T call mixed Modes: And, I think, 
End | In 


th. it 


It world not ſound altogether ſo well, to a7, the [Notion of Red, and the Metion of 


in Mens Minds; every one is conſcious of them in himſelf, and 
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a Horſe; as the Idea of Red, and the Idea of a Horſe. But if any one thinks it will, 
I contend not; for I have no Fondneſs for, no Antipathy to any particular articu- 
late Sounds: Nor do I think there is any Spell or Faſcination in any of them. 

But the Word Idea proper or improper, I do not ſee how it is the better or the worſe, 
becauſe I/-Men have niade uſe of it, or becauſe it has been made uſe of to Bad Pur- 
poſes; for if that be a reaſon to condemn, or lay it by, we muſt lay by the Terms 


Seriyture, Reaſon, Perception, Diſtin@, Clear, &c. Nay, the Name of God himſelf will 


not ſcape; for I do not think any one of thoſe, or any other Term, can be produced, 
which has not been made uſe of by ſuch Men, and to ſuch Purpoſes. And therefore, 
it the Unitarians, in their late Pamphlets, haue talked very much «f, and ſtrangely amuzed 
the World with Ideas: I cannot believe your Lordſhip will think that Word one jot 
the worſe, or the more dangerous, becauſe they uſe it; any more than, for their 
uſe of them, you will think Reaſon or Scripture, Terms ill or dangerous. And there- 
fore what your Lorſhip ſays in the bottom of this 934 page, that I might bave enjoyed 
the ſatigfadtion of my Ideas long enough before your Lordſhip had taken notice of them, unleſs 
you had found them imployed in doing Miſchief z will, I preſume, when your Lord- 
hip has conſider d again of this matter, prevail with your Lordſhip, to let me enjoy 
{till the ſati faction I take in my Ideas, i. e. as muchhſatisfaction as I can take in fo ſmall 


a matter, as is the uſing of a proper term, notwithſtanding it ſhould be employ'd, by 6. 
thers in doing Miſchief, © 


For, my Lord, It I ſhould leave it wholly out of my Book, and ſubſtitute the Word 
Notion every where in the room of it; and every body elſe do fo too, (though your 
Lordſhip does not, I ſuppoſe, ſuſpect, that I have the Vanity to think they would fol- 
low my Example) my Book would, it feems, be the niore to your Lordſhips liking , 
but I do not fee how this would one jot abate the Miſchief, your Lordſhip complains 
of. For the Unitarians might as much employ Notions, as they do now Ideas, to do 
Miſchief ;, unleſs they are ſuch Fools to think they can conjure with this notable Word 
Idea; and that the force of what they ſay, lies in the Sound, and not in the ſigni- 
fication of their Terms. 

This, I am ſure, that the Truths of the Chriſtian Religion, can be no more bat- 
ter d by one Word than another; nor can they be beaten down nor endangered, by 
any {ound whatſoever. And I am apt to flatter my felt, that your Lordſhip is ſatis- 
fied that there is no harm in the Word Ideas, becauſe you ſay, you ſhould not have 
taken any notice of my Ideas, if the Enemies of our Faith had not taken up my new way 
of Ideas, as an effectual Battery againſt the Myſteries of the Chriſtian Faith. In which 
place, by new way of Ideas, nothing, I think, can be conſtrued to be meant, but my ex- 
pretling my felt by that of Ideas; and not by other more common Words, and of 
ancienter 1 in the Exgliſh Language. 8 5 

As to the Objection, of the Author's way by Ideas being a nem way, He thus Anſwers: 
My new way of Ideas, or my way by Ideas, which often occurs in your Lordſhips Letter, 
is, I confeſs, a very large and doubtful Exprefſion; and may, in the full latitude, com- 
prehend my whole Eſſay ; becauſe treating in it of the Underſtanding, which is nothing 
but the faculty of Thinking, I could not well treat of that faculty of the Mind, 
which conſiſts in Thinking, without conſidering the immediate Objects of the Mind in 
Thinking, which I call Ideas: And therefore in treating of the Underſtanding, I gueſs 
it will not be thought ſtrange, that the greateſt part of my Book has been taken up, 


in conſidering what theſe Objects of the Mind, in Thinking, are; whence they come; 
what uſe the Mind makes of them, in its ſeveral ways of Thinking; and what are 


the outward Marks, whereby it ſignifies them to others, or records them for its own 
uſe. And this, in ſhort, is my way by Ideas, that which your Lordſhip calls my new way 


by Ideas Which, my Lord, if it be new, it is but a new e of an old Thing. 
t 


For I think it will not be doubted, that Men always perform'd the Actions of Think- 
ing, Reaſoning, Relieving, and Knowing, juſt after the ſame manner that they do 
now : Though whether the ſane Account has heretofore been given of the way how 
they performed theſe Actions, or wherein they conſiſted, I do not know. Were I as 
well read as your Lordſhip, I ſhould have been ſafe from that gentle Reprimand of 
Thoughts, which appear in their Boos. 

Tour Lordſhips Words, as an Acknowledgment of your Inſtructions in the Caſe, 
and as a warning to others, who will be ſo bold Adventurers as to Spin any thing barel 
ont cf their. own Thoughts, I ſhall ſet down at large: And they run thus. Whether you t 
this way of Ideas from the Modern Phaloſcphber, mention d by you, is not at all Material; but 
I intended uo Reflection upon you in it, ( . you mean by my commending you as a Scholar of 


your Lordſhips, for thinking my way of Ideas NEW, for want of looking into cther Mens 


* 
0 * 


: Jo gra a Maſter) I never meant to take from you the Ach of your own Ingentions: Aud 
1 


belicus you, when you ſay, That yen rote fram your own Thoughts, and the Ideas 2 
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Mens Words and Actions will“ ſatisfy him, tliat they are in others. 
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had there. But many. things: may ſeem New to one, that converſes. only, with his own Thoughts, 
which really are not ſo; as be. may find, when be looks into the Thoughts. of other. Men, which 
appear in their Books. Aud therefore. although I have a juſt cheek Bo the Invention; of ſuch, 
who can ſpin Volumes barely out. of their own, Thoughts; yet I am apt. to think, they would 
oblige the World more, if after. they: haue thought fo much themſentes, they mould, examine. 
what Thoughts others have bad before them, concerning the ſame things ; that ſo thoſe may 
not be thought their own; Inventions, which are common. to | themſelves. and. others. If, a 
Man ſhould try. all the Magnetical: Experiments. himſelf , and publiſh them as bis. own, 
Thoughts, he migbt take. himſelf to be the Inventor of them : | Put, he that, .examines and 
compares them with what. Gibbert, and. others haue dons before him, will, not diminiſh 
the. Praiſe: of bi: Diligence, but may wiſh he had compared his, Thoughts, mth other 


Men; by which the World. would receive greater Advantage, altho be. loft. the Honour | 


c alt of gs ds ard TW 
Io alleviate my. Fault herein, L agree with your Lordfhi „ that. many things may. 
ſcem NE V, to one that converſes, only with bis qmm Thoughts,, obi really, are net ſo: But 
I muſt crave leave to. ſuggeſt to your Lordſhip, That if in unis of them out of his 
own Thoughts, they: ſeem neu, to him, he is certainly the Inventor of them; and 
they. may as juſtly be thought. bis, wn Invention, as any ones; and he is as certainly 
the Hrventor of them, as any one who thought on them before: Him: The diſtinction 
of Invention, or not Invention, yang not in-thinking firſt, or not firſt, but in bor- 
rowing, or not borrowing your Thoughts from another : And he to whom, ſpinning 
them out of his own. Thoughts, they ſeem nem, could not certainly borrow, them from 
another. So he truly Invented. Frinting in Europe, who without any communication 


with the (Hine ſes, ſpun it out of his. own Thouglrts; though it was. never ſo true, that 


the Chineſes. had the uſe of. Printing, nay, of Printing in the very ſame way, among 
them, many Ages before him. So that he that ſpins any thing out of his own Thoughts, 


that ſcems nem to him, cannot ceaſe to think it his own Invention, ſhould: he examins 
never ſo far, what. Thonghts others. have had befare him, concerning the ſame. thing, and 
{thould find, by examining, that they had the {ſame Thoughts too. | 

But what great obligation this would. be to the World, or weighty cauſe of turning o- 
ver and. looking into Books; I confeſs E do not ſee. The great end to me, in conver- 
ſing with. my own. or other Mens Thought in matters, of Speculation, is to find 
Truth, without being much concerned. whether my own ſpinning of it out of mine, 
or their ſpinning of it out of their own Thoughts, helps me to it. And how little I 


affect the Honour of an Original, may be ſeen in that place of DR FOE, 1 45 85 any 
ell, I been fo over- 


where, that Itch of Vain-glory was liklieſt to have fhewn it 
run with it, as to need a cure. It is. where I ſpeak of Certainty, in theſe following 
Words, taken notice of by your Lordſhip, in another place: I think I have ſhewn 
© wherein it is that certainty, real certainty confilt,. which whatever it was to others, 
ce was, I confeſs, to me heretofore, one of thoſe deſderata, which I found great want of. 

Here, my Lord, however New this ſeem d to me, and the more ſo. becauſe poſſibly 
Thad in vain hunted. for it in the Books of others; yet I ſpoke of it as New, only to 
my ſelf, leaving others, in the undiſturb'd Foſſeiſion of what either by Invention, or 
Reading, was theirs before, without aſſuming to my ſelf any other Honour, but that 
of my own Ignorance, till that time, if others. before had ſhewn wherein Certainty lay. 


| | | F 
And yet, my Lord, If I had: upon this accafion, been forward to aſſume to my ſelf the 
Honour of an Original, I think I had. been pretty ſafe in it; ſince I ſhould have had 
your Lordihip for my Guarantee and V indicator in that Point who are pleaſed ta call 


it New; and as ſuch, to Write againſt it. e 

And truly, my Lord, in this reſpe&, my Book has had very unlucky Stars, ſince 
it hath had the misfortune to diſpleaſe your Lordſhip, with many things in it, for 
their Novelty ; as new way of Reaſoning; new Hhpatbefis about Reaſan ; new ſort of Certainty; 


new Terms; new way of Ideas; new Metbod-of Certainty,. &c. And yet. in other places your 


Lordſhip ſeems to think; it worthy in me of your Lordſhips Reflection, far ſaying, 
hut what others have ſaid before, As where I ſay, In the different make of Mens 


© Tempers, and application of their Thoughts, ſome Arguments prevail more on one, 


* and ſome on another, for the confirmation of the fame Truth. Your Lordſhips aſks, 
What is this different from what all Men of Underſtanding have ſaid ? Again, I take it, your 
Lordſhip meant not theſe Words for a Commendation for my Book, where you ſay 


But if no more be meant by The ſimple Ideas that come in by Senſation or Reflection, 


* and tkeir being the foundation of our Knowledge , but that our Notions of Things come 
in, either from our Senſes, or the exerciſe of our Minds: As there is nothing extraordinary 


in the Diſcovery, ſo your Lordſhip is far enough from oppoſing that, wherein you think all Mazi- 
Kind are” agreed. | | 


And 


— 


bt Introduction. Book I. 
Our firſt Enquiry then ſhall be, how they come into the Mind. 
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And again, But what need all this great Noiſe about Ideas and Certainty, true and real 
Certainty by Ideas; if, after all, it comes only to this, that our Ideas only repreſent to us ſuch 
things, from whence we bring Arguments to prove the truth 0 things” © * 

But, The World bath been ſtrangely = with Ideas of late; and we have heen told, that 
ſtrange things might be done by the help of Ideas, and yet theſe Ideas, at laſt, come to be un- 
ly common Notions of things, which we muſt make uſe of in gur Reaſonrng. And to the like 
purpoſe in, other places. Be F 

Whether, therefore, at laſt, your Lordſhip will reſolve, that it is New or no; or more 
faulty by its being New, muſt be left to your Lordſhip. This I find by it, that my 
Book cannot avoid being Condemned on the one fide, or the other ; nor do I ſee a poſh- 
bility to help it. If there be Readers that like only New Thoughts; or, on the other fide, 
others that can bear nothing but what can be juſtified by received Authorities in Print; I 
muſt deſire them to make themſelves amends in that part which they like, for the diſ- 
pleaſure they receive in the other: But if many ſhould be ſo exact, as to find fault 
with both, truly I know not well what to ſay to them. The Caſe is a plain Caſe, the 
Book is all over naught, and there is not a Sentence in it, that is not, either from its 
Antiquity or Novelty, to be Condemned; and ſo there is a ſnort end of it. From your 
Lordihip indeed in particular, I can hope for ſomething better; for your Lordſhip 
thinks the general deſign of it ſo good, that that, I flatter my felf, would prevail on your 
Lordſhip, to preſerve it from the Fire. 3 „ 8 

But as to the way your Lordſhip thinks, I ſhould have taken to prevent the having it 

| thought my hwention, when it was common to me with others, it unluckily fo fell out, in 
the ſubject of my Eſſay of Humane Underſtanding, that J could not look into the Thoughts 
of other Men to inform my ſelf. For my deſign being, as well as I could, to copy 
Nature, and to give an account of the Operations of the Mind in Thinking; I 
could look into no bodies Underſtanding but my own, to ſee how it wrought; nor have 
à proſpect into other Mens Minds, to view their Thoughts there; and obſerve what 
Steps and Motions they took, and by what gradations they proceeded in their acquaint- 
ing themſelves with Truth, and their advance to Knowledge : What we find in their 
Thoughts in Books, is but the reſult of this, and not the \progrek and working of their 
Minds, in coming to the Opinions or Concluſions they ſet down and Publiſhed. 

All therefore, that I can ſay of my Book, is, That it is a Copy of my own Mind, 
in its ſeveral ways of Operation. And all that I can fay for' the publiſhing of it, is, 
That I think the Intellectual Faculties are made, and operate alike in moſt Men, and that 
ſome, that I ſhewed it to before I publiſhed it, liked it ſo well, that I was confirmed in 
that Opinion. And therefore, if it ſhould happen, that it ſhould not be ſo, but that 
ſome Men ſhould have ways of Thinking, Reaſoning, or arriving at Certainty, diffe- 
rent from others, and above thoſe that I find my Mind to uſe and acquieſce in, I do not 
ſee of what uſe my Book can be to them. I can only make it my humble Requeſt, in 
my own Name, and in the Name of thoſe that are of my Size, who find their Minds 
Work, Reaſon, and know in the ſame low way that mine does, that thoſe Men of a 
more happy Genius, would ſhew us the way of their nobler Flights; and particularly 
would diſcover to us their ſhorter or ſurer way to Certainty, than by Ideas, and the 
obſerving their agreement or diſagreement. ; 0 8 

Your Lordſhip adds, But naw it ſcems, nothing is Intelligible but what ſuits with the new 
way of Ideas. My Lord, The new way of Ideas, and the old way of ſpeaking Intell;- 

+ Mr. gibly (+) was always, and ever will be the ſame: And if I may take the liberty to 
. Tocke's declare my ſenſe of it, herein it conſiſts. 1. That a Man uſe no Words, but ſuch as 
oh e he makes the ſigns of certain determined Objects ef his Mind in Thinking, which he 
Biſhop of can make known to another. 2. Next, That he uſe the ſame Word ſteadily, for the 
Worceſter ſign of the ſame immediate Object of his Mind in Thinking. 3. That he join theſe 
p. 353. &c. Words together in Propoſitions, according to the Grammatical Rules of that Language 
he ſpeaks in. 4. That he unite thoſe Sentences in a Coherent Diſcourſe. Thus and 
thus only I humbly conceive,” any one 5 himſelf from the confines and 
ſuſpicion of Jargon, whether he pleaſes to call theſe immediate Objects of his Mind, 

which his Words do, or ſhould ſtand for, Ideas or no. | 
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N o Innate Principles in the M W 


F. 1. T is an Eſtabliſhed Opinion amongſt. ſome Met That thei The way 


are in the Underſtanding certain Innate, Principles; ſome Pri- 


we come 
mary Notions, Kewat ior, Characters, as it were Stamped upon the 2.99 
Mind of Man, which the Soul receives in its very firſt Being; and e 
cent 10 
brings into the World with it. It would be ſufficient to Convince un- prove it 


prejudiced Readers of the Falſeneſs of this Suppoſition, if I ſhould mm 
only ſhew (as I hope I ſhall in the following Parts of this Diſcourſe) 


how Men, barely by the Uſe of their Natural Faculties, may attain 


to all the Knowledge they have, without the help of any Innate Im- 


preſſions; and may arrive at Certainty, without any ſuch Original 


Notions or Principles. For I imagine any one will eaſily grant, That 


it would be Impertinent to ſuppoſe, the Ideas of Colours Innate in a 
Creature, to whom God hath given Sight, and a Power to receive 
them by the Eyes, from External Ob) es : And no leſs unreaſonable 
would it be to attribute ſeveral Trutks to the Impreſſions of Nature, 

and Innate Characters, when we may obſerve in our ſelves Faculties, 
fit to attain as eaſie and certain Knowledge of them,” as if Na were 


Originally imprinted on the Mind. 


But becauſe a Man is not permitted without Cenſure to follow his 


own Thoughts 1 in. the ſearch of Truth, when they lead him ever ſo 


little out of the Common Road : I ſhall ſet down the Reaſons, that 
made me doubt of the Truth of that Opinion, as an Excuſe for my 

Miſtake, if I be in one; which I leave to be conſider d by thoſe; who, 
with me, * themſelves to embrace Truth, where ever oy" find 


that there are certain Principles both Speculative and Practical (for they 


fore they argue, muſt needs be conſtant Impreſſions, which the Souls 
of Men receive in their firſt Beings, and which they bring into the 
World with them, as ec and rally as 1 do ay of their in- 
herent Faculties. 

& 3. This Argument, drawn from Univerſal Con en; has this Miſr 
fortune in it, chat if it were true in matter of Fact, that there were , pr 
certain Truths, wherein all Mankind agreed, it would not prove them 
Innate, if there can be any other way ſhewn, how Men may come 
to that Univerſal Agreement, in the Wire _ do conſent i in; {Ru ich z. 
I preſume may. be done. 11 | 

6. 4. But, Which is worſe, this Argument of Univerſal e Conſent, * 


which is made uſe of, to prove Innate Principles, ſeems to me a Des , 
monſtration that there are none ſuch; becauſe there are none to nr 10 be 


which all Mankind give an Univerſal Aſſent. I ſhall begin with the 


SIR | 6 Speculative, aſſented to. 


§. 2. There is nothing ix more r y alen for rhe] than General 


great Ar- 


ſpeak of both) univerſally agreed upon by all Mankind; which there. Sen. 
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Speculative, and inſtance in thoſe magnified Principles of Demonſt ra- 
tion: Whatſoever is, is; and 'Tis impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, 
and not to be, which of all others, I think have the moſt allow'd Ti- 
tle to Innate. Theſe have ſo ſettled a Reputation of Maxims univer- 
ſally received, that 'twill, no doubt, be thought ſtrange, if any one 
ſhould ſeem to queſtion it. But yet I take liberty to ſay, that theſe 
Propoſitions are ſo far from having an Univerſal Aſſent, that there are 
a great Part of Mankind, to whom they are not ſo much as known. 

Not ente F. 5. For, firſt *tis evident, that all Children and Ideots, have not 

— the leaſt Apprehenſion or Thought of them: And the want of that 

ni is enough to deſtroy that Univerſal Aſſent, which muſt needs be the 

krwn neceſſary Concomitant of all Innate Truths: It ſeeming to me near 
1zts&. a Contradiction, to lay, that there are Truths unprinted on the Soul, 
which it perceives or underſtands not: Imprinting, if it ſignifie any 
thing, being nothing elſe, but the making certain Truths to be per- 
ceived. For to imprint any thing on the Mind, without the Mind's 
perceiving it, ſeems to me hardly Intelligible. If therefore Children 
and Ideots have Souls, have Minds, with thoſe Impreſſions upon them, 
they muſt unavoidably perceive them, and neceſſarily know and aſſent 
to theſe Truths, which ſince they do not, it is evident that there are 
no ſuch Impreſſions. For if they are not Notions naturally imprin- 


ted, How can they be Innate? And if they are Notions imprinted, 
How can they be unknown? To ſay a Notioh is imprinted on the 
Mind, and yet at the ſame time to ſay, that the Mind is ignorant of 

it, and never yet took notice of it, is to make this Impreſſion no- 
thing. No Propoſition can be ſaid to be in the Mind, which it ne- 

ver yet knew, which it was never yet conſciois of. For if any one 
may; then by the ſame Reaſon, all Propoſitions that are true, and 

the Mind is capable ever of aſſenting to, may be ſaid to be in the 
Mind, and to be imprinted: Since if any one can be ſaid to be in 

the Mind, which it never yet knew, it muſt be only becauſe it is ca- 
pable of knowing it; and ſo the Mind is of all Truths it ever ſhall 
know. Nay, thus Truths may be unprinted on the Mind, which it 
never did, nor ever ſhall know: For a Man may live long, and die 

at laſt in Ignorance of many Truths, which his Mind was capable of 
knowing, and that with Certainty. So that if the Capacity of know- 
ing, be the natural Impreſſion contended for, all the Truths a Man 
Innate; and this great Point will amount to no more, but only to a 
very improper way of ſpeaking; which whilſt it pretends to aſſert the 
contrary, ſays nothing different from thoſe, who deny Innate Prin- 
ciples. For no Body, I think, ever denied, that the Mind Was capa - 
ble of knowing ſeveral Truths. The Capacity they ſay, is Innate, 
the Knowledge acquired. But then to what end ſuch Conteſt for cer- 
tain Innate Maxims? If Truths can be imprinted on the Underſtand- 
ing without being perceived, I can ice no difference there can be, be- 
ftpieen any Truths the Mind is capable of nov / ing, in reſpect of their 
Original: They muſt all be innate, or all Adventitious: Invain ſhall 
2 Man go about to diſtinguiſh them. He therefore that talks of In- 
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nate Notions in the Underſtanding, cannot (if he intend thereby any 
diſtin& ſort of Truths) mean ſuch Truths to be in the Underſtand- 
ing, as it never perceived, and is yet wholly ignorant of. For if 
theſe Words (to be in the Underſtanding) have any Propriety, they 
ſignify to be underſtood. So that, to be in the Underſtanding, and, 
not to be underſtood; to be in the Mind, and, never to be percei- 
ved, is all one, as to ſay, any thing is, and is not, in the Mind or 
Underſtanding. If therefore theſe two Propoſitions, Whatſoever is, 
is ; and, It is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, are by 
Nature imprinted, Children cannot be ignorant of them; Infants, 
and all that have Souls, muſt neceſſarily have them in their Under- 
ſtandings, know the Truth of them, and aſſent to it. 

& 6. To avoid this, tis uſually anſwered, That all Men know and 2 at 
aſſent to them, when they come to the uſe of Reaſon, and this is enough % pron 
to prove them Innate. I anſwer, „ 

§. 7. Doubtful Expreſſions, that have ſcarce any ſignification, go 2 
for clear Reaſons, to thoſe, who being pre- poſſeſſed, take not the Y 
pains to examine even what they themſelves ſay. For to apply this 
Anſwer with any tolerable Senſe to our preſent Purpoſe, it mult ſig- 
nify one of theſe two things; either, That as ſoon as Men come to 
the uſe of Reaſon, theſe ſuppoſed native Inſcriptions come to be known, 
and obſerved by them: Or elſe, That the Uſe and Exerciſe of Men's 
| Reaſons aſſiſts them in the Diſcovery of theſe Principles, and certain- 
ly makes them known to them. 15 ee 
S. 8. If they mean that by the Uſe of Reaſon Men may diſcover I Reaſon 
theſe Principles; and that this is ſufficient to prove them Innate; 5 5 hat 
their way of arguing will ſtand thus, (viz.) That whatever 'Truths nd hen 
Reaſon can certainly diſcover to us, and make us firmly aſſent to, Vat. 
thoſe are ail naturally imprinted on the Mind; ſince that univerſal 
Aſſent, which is made the Mark of them, amounts to no more but 
this; That by the uſe of Reaſon, we are capable to come to a certain 

Knowledge of, and Aſſent to them; and by this Means there will 
be no difference between the Maxims of the Mathematicians, and 
Theorems they deduce from them: All muſt be equally allow'd In- 
rate, they being all Diſcoveries made by the uſe of Reaſon, and 
Truths that a rational Creature may certainly come'to know, if he 
apply his Thoughts rightly that Way. 0 SD Oe 2} I: 

§. 9. But how can theſe Men think the Uſe of Reaſon neceſlary to 7; pur 
diſcover Principles that are ſuppoſed Innate, when Reaſon (if we may a 
believe them) is nothing elſe, but the Faculty of deducing unknown bens then. 
Truths from Principles or Propaſitions, that are already known? That 
certainly can never be thought Innate, which we have need of Rea- 

{on to diſcover, unleſs as I have ſaid, we will have all the certain 
Truths, that Reaſon ever teaches us, to be Innate. We may as well think 
the uſe of Reaſon neceſſary to make our Eyes diſcover viſible Objects, 
as that there ſhould be need of ' Reafon, or the Exerciſe thereof, to 
make the Underſtanding ſee, what is Originally engraven in it, and 
cannot be in the Underſtanding, - before it be perceived by it. 80 
that to make Reaſon diſcdver thoſe Truths thus imprinted, is to ſay, 
E © 5 "WS b . 
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chat, the uſe of Reaſon diſcovers to a Man, what he = before; we! 
if Men have thoſe Innate, impreſſed Truths Originally, and 1 
the uſe of Reaſon, and yet are always 1 ignorant of them, till they 
come to the uſe of Reaſon, tis in effect to ſay, that Men know, and 
knew them not at the ſame time. 3 

§. 10. Twill here perhaps be ſaid, That Mathematical Demon- 
ſtrations, and other Truths, that are not Irmate, are not aſſented to, 
as ſoon as propos d, wherein they are diſtinguiſh'd from theſe Max- 
ims, and other Innate Truths. I ſhall have occaſion to ſp eak of Aſ- 
{ent upon the firſt propoſing, more particularly by and I hall 
here only, and that very readily, allow, that theſe Maxims, and Ma- 
thematical Demonſtrations are in this different ; That the one has 
need of Reaſon, uſing of Proofs, to make them out, and to gain our 
Aſſent; but the other, as ſoon as underſtood, are, without any the 
leaſt reaſoning, Embraced and Aſſented to. But I withal beg leave 
to obſerve, that it lays open the Weakneſs of this Subterfuge, which 
requires the Uſe of Reaſon for the Diſcovery of theſe general Truths: 
Since it muſt be confeſſed, that in their Diſcovery, there is no Uſe 
made of Reaſoning at all. And I think thoſe who give this Anſwer, 
will not be forward to affirm, That the Knowledge of this Maxim, 
That it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, is a deduCti- 
on of our Reaſon. For this would be to deſtroy that Bounty of 

Nature, they ſeem ſo fond of, whilſt they make the Knowledge 
of thoſe Principles to depend on the labour of our Thoughts. For 
all Reaſoning is Search, and caſting about, and requires Pains and 
Application. And how can it with any tolerable Senſe be ſuppos'd, 
that what was imprinted by. Nature, as the Foundation and Guide of 

our Reaſon, ſhould need a Uſe 2 Reaſon to diſcover it? 

6 11. Thoſe who will take the Pains to reflect with a little atten- 
tion on the O perations of the Underſtanding, will find that this rea- 
dy Aſſent of ha Mind to ſome Truths, depends not; either on na- 
3 Inſcription, or the Uſe of Reaſon; but on a Faculty of the Mind 
quite diſtinct from both of them, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. | Reaſon 

therefore, having nothing to do in procuring our Aſſeut. to theſe 
Maxims, if by ſaying, that Men know. and aſſeut to them, when they 

come to the Uſe of Reaſon, be meant, That the Uſe, of Reaſon aſſiſts 

us in the Knowledge of theſe Maxims, it is utterly Falſe; and were 
it True, would prove them not to be mate. 
Devon: 1G 2. Ii Apes and aflenting to them, ads mean 10 the 
eo Rea: U of of Reaſon, be meant, that this is wp time, when they come to be 
ths time taken notice of by the Mind ; and that as ſoon ,AS Child ren come ro 
bow lee the uſe of Realon, they come alſo to know and. aſſent to theſe Max- 
We ims; this alſo is Falſe, Sim Frivolous, Finſt, It is Falſe. | Becauſe 
it is evident, theſe Maxuns are not in the Mind ſo early as the uſe of 
Reaſon : And therefore the coming to the uſe of Reaſon is fallly aſ- 

hg ned, as the time Of their Piſcevery. {How Wa Inſtances of the 
ute of Reaſon, may we obſerve in Children, long time before they 
bave any Knowledge of this Maris, Thi it is ampoſible for the, ſame 
e and not to le! ee pore of ee. People, and 
: vages, 
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Savages, paſs many Years; even of their Rational Age, without ever 
thinking on this, and the like general Propofitions. -I grant Men 
come not to the Knowlege of theſe general and more abſtract Truths, 
which are thought Innate, till they come to the uſe of Reaſon; and 
I add, Nor then neither. Which is ſo, becauſe till after they come 
to the uſe of Reaſon, thoſe general abſtract Ideas are not framed in 
the Mind, about which thoſe general Maxims are, which are miſtaken 
for Innate Principles, but are indeed Diſcoveries made, and Veri- 
ties introduced, and brought into the Mind by the ſame Way, and 
diſcovered by the ſame Steps, as ſeveral other Propoſitions, which no 
Body was ever ſo Extravagant as to {ſuppoſe Innate. This I hope to 
make plain in the ſequel of this Diſcourſe. I allow therefore a Ne- 
ceſſity, that Men ſhould come to the ule of Reaſon, before they get 
the Knowledge of thoſe general Truths; but deny, that Men's com- 
ing to the uſe of Reaſon 1s the time of their Diſcovery, 
§. 13. In the mean time, it is obſervable, that this ſaying, that 5 , 

Men know, and aſſent to theſe Maxims, when they come to the uſe of u Eo 
Reaſon, amounts in reality of Fact, to no more but this, That they 2 "I 
are never known, nor taken notice of, before the uſe of Reaſon, but knows: 
may poſſibly be aſſented to ſometime after, during a Man's Life; 
but when, is uncertain: And ſo may all other knowable Truths, as well 
as theſe which therefore have no Advantage, nor Diſtinction from 
others, by this Note of being known when we come to the uſe of 
Reaſon nor are thereby proved to be Innate, but quite the contrary, 

| & 14. But Secondly, Were it true, that the preciſe time of their If conine 
being known, and aſſented to, were, when Men come to the Uſe of abe 
Reaſon ; neither would that prove them Innate. This way of argu- 2 
ing is ſo frivolous, as the Suppoſition of it ſelf is falſe. For by what cher diſ- 
kind of Logick wall it appear, that any Notion 1s Originally by Na- would not 
ture imprinted in the Mind in its firſt Conſtitution, becauſe it comes Bana 
firſt to be obſerved, and aſſented to, when a Faculty of the Mind, 
which has quite a diſtin Province, begins to exert it ſelf? And 
therefore, the coming to the uſe of Speech, if it were ſuppoſed the 
time, that theſe Maxims are firſt aſſented to (which it may be with 

as much Truth, as the time when Men come to the uſe of Reaſon) 
would be as good'a Proof that they were Innate, as to ſay, they are 
Innate becaufe Men aſſent to them, when they come to the uſe of 
Reaſon. I agree then with theſe Men of Innate Principles, that there 
18 n Wender of theſe general and ſelf- evident Maxims in the 
Mind, till it comes to the Exerciſe of Reaſon: But I deny that the 
coming to the uſe of Reaſon, is the preciſe time when they are firſt 
taken notice of; and, if that were the preciſe time, I deny that it 
would prove them Innate. All that can with any Truth be meant by 
this Propoſition, That Men aſſem to them when they come to the Wo 4 
- Reaſon, is no more but this; That che making of general abſtract 
Ideas, and the Underſtanding of general Names, being a Ooncomi- 


- ratit'of the rational Faculty, and growing up with it, Children 
monly get not thoſe genera] Idear, nor learn the Names that ſtand for 


miliar 


prove then: 
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miliar and more particular Ideas, they are by their ordinary Diſcourſe 
and Actions with others, acknowledged to be capable of rational Con- 
verſation. If aſſenting to theſe Maxims, when Men come to the uſe 
of Reaſon, can be true in any other Senſe, I deſire it may be ſhewn ; 
or at leaft ,how in this, or any other Senſe it proves them Innate. 
Tie, F. 15. The Senſes at firſt let in particular Ideas, aud furniſh the 
x by yet empty Cabinet : And the Mind by degrees growing familiar with 
211: / {ome of them, they are lodged in the Memory, and Names got to 
Ts. them. Afterwards the Mind proceeding farther, abſtracts them, and 
by degrees learns the uſe of general Names. In this manner the 
Mind comes to be furniſh'd with Ideas and Language, the Materials 
about which to exerciſe its diſcurſive Faculty: And the uſe of Rea- 
ſon becomes daily more viſible, as theſe Materials, that give it Em- 
ployment, Increaſe. But though the having of general Ideas, and 
the uſe of general Words and Reaſon uſually grow together : Yet, I 
ſee not, how this any way proves them Innate. The Knowledge of ſome 
Truths, I confeſs, is very early in the Mind; but in a way that 
ſhews them not to be Innate. For, if we will obſerve, we ſhall find 
it ſtill to be about Ideas, not Innate, but acquired: It being about 
thoſe firſt, which are imprinted by external Things, with which In- 
fants have earlieſt to do, which make the moſt frequent Impreſſions 
on their Senſes. In Ideas thus got, the Mind diſcovers, That ſome 
agree, and others differ, probably as ſoon as it has any uſe of Me- 
mory ; as ſoon as it is able to retain and receive diſtinct Ideas. But 
whether it be then, or no, this is certain, it does ſo long before it 
has the uſe of Words; or comes to that, which we commonly call 
the Uſe of Reaſon. For a Child knows as certainly, before it can 
ſpeak, the difference between the Ideas of Sweet and Bitter (i. e. 
That Sweet is not Bitter) as it knows afterwards (when it comes to 
ſpeak) That Wormwood and Sugar- plumbs, are not the ſame thing. 
& 16. A Child knows not that Three and Four are equal to Se- 
ven, till he comes to be able to count to Seven, and has got the Name 
and Idea of Equality : And then upon explaining thoſe Words, he 
preſently aſſents to, or rather perceives the Truth of that Propoſiti- 
on. But neither does he then readily aſſent, becauſe it is an Innate 
Truth, nor was his Aſſent wanting till then, becauſe he wanted the 
Uſe of Reaſon ; but the Truth of it appears to him, as ſoon as he has 
ſettled in his Mind the clear and diſtinct Ideas, that theſe Names 
ſtand for: And then he knows the Truth of that Propoſition, upon 
the- ſame Grounds, and by the ſame means, that he knew before, | 
That a Rod and Cherry, are not the ſame thing; and upon the ſame 
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Grounds alſo, that he may come to know afterwards, That it is im- 


poſſible for the ſame. thing to be, and not to be, as ſhall: be more fully 
ſthewn hereafter. So that the later it is before any one comes to have 
| thoſe general Ideas, about which thoſe Maxims are; or to know the 
 Signtfication of thoſe general Terms, that ſtand for them; or to put 
together in his Mind, the Ideas they ſtand for; the later alſo will 
it be, before he comes to aſſent to thoſe Maxims, whoſe Terms, with 
che Ideas they ſtand for, being no more Innate, than thoſe of a Car 
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or a Weeſel, he muſt ſtay till Time and Obſervation have acquain- 
ted him with them; and then he will be in a Capacity to know the 
Truth of theſe Maxims, upon the firſt Occaſion, that ſhall make him 
put together thoſe Ideas in his Mind, and obſerve, whether they a- 
gree or diſagree, according as is expreſſed in thoſe Propoſitions. And 
therefore it is, That a Man knows that Eighteen and Nineteen, are 
equal to Thirty Seven, by the ſame ſelf- Evidence, that he knows One 
and Two to be equal to Three : Yet, a Child knows this, not ſo 
ſoon as the other; not for want of the uſe of Reaſon ; but becauſe 
the Ideas the Words Eighteen, Nineteen, and Thirty Seven ſtand for, 
are not ſo ſoon got, as thoſe, which are ſignifyd by One, Two, 
A 8 55 ee oy” 
§. 17. This Evaſion therefore of general Aſſent, when Meri come ffn 

to the uſe of Reaſon, failing as it does, and leaving no difference be- e 
tween thoſe ſuppoſed-Innate, and other Truths, that are afterwards 4 Wade 
acquired and learnt, Men have endeavoured to ſecure an Univerſal Pre, 
Aſſent to thoſe they call Maxims, by ſaying, they are generally aſ- Han,“ 

ſented to, as ſoon as propoſed, and the Terms they ate propos'd in, 
' underſtood : Seeing all Men, even Children, as ſoon as they hear 
and underſtand the Terms, aflent to theſe Propoſitions, they think 
it is ſufficient to prove them Innate. For ſince Men never fail, af- 
ter they have once underſtood the Words, to acknowledge them for 
undoubted Truths, they would infer, That certainly theſe Propoſiti- 
ons were firſt lodged in the Underſtanding, which, without any teach- 
ing, the Mind ar very firſt Propoſal, immediately dbſes with, and 
aſſents to, and after that never doubts again. 
S. 18. In Anſwer to this, I demand whether ready Aſent, given I, ien. 
to a Propoſition upon firſt hearing, and underſtanding the Terms, be 3 
a certain mark of an Innate Principle ? If it be not, ſuch a general 7s, 
Aſſent is in vain urged as a Proof of them : If it be ſaid, that it is % ou! 
a mark of Innate, they muſt then allow all ſuch Propoſitions, to be equal to 
Innate, which are generally aſſented to, as ſoon as heard, whereby ren 
they will find themſelves plentifully ſtored with Innate Principles. 7 #7 
For upon the ſame ground (viz.) of Aﬀent at firſt hearing and un- 4 an! 
derſtanding the Terms, That Men would have thoſe Maxims paſs for Jud de 
Innate, they muſt alſo admit ſeveral Propoſitions about Numbers, to 2. 
be Innate : And thus, That One and Two, are equalto Three, That Two © 
and Two, are equal to Four; and à multitude of other the like Pro- 
poſitions in Numbers, that every Body aſſents to, at firſt hearing, 
and underſtanding the Terms, muiſt have a place amongſt theſe In- 
nate Axioms. Nor is this the Prerogative of Numbers alone, and 
Propoſitions made about ſeveral of them: Btit even natural Philoſo- 
phy, and all the other Sciences afford Propofitioris,, which are ſure 
to meet with Aſſenit, as ſoon as they are unde rſtood. That Two Bo- 
dies cannot be in 17 7 1 is'# Truth, that no Body any more 
thicks' ar, "than at this Maxin, Thar m ig impoſſib is for the ſame thing 

70 be, and not to he; That White is not Black 3 TOM" 4 Square is not 4 
| Cirele; *T, hat Yettowne ir not Sweetheſs 7 Theſe, and a Million of o- 


ther fuch Pröpoſttiors, as many at Taft,” as We Have diſtinqt Tdeas, 
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every Man in his Wits, at firſt hearing, and knowing what the Names 
ſtand for, muſt neceſſarily aſſent to. If theſe Men will be true 
to their own Rule, and have Aſſent at firſt hearing and underſtand- 
ing the Terms, to be a Mark of Innate, they muſt allow, not only as 
many Innate Propoſitions, as Men have diſtinct Ideas; but as many 
as Men can make Propoſitions wherem difterent Ideas are denied one 
of another. Since every Propoſition, wherein one difterent Idea is 
denied of another, will as certainly find Aſſent at firſt hearing and 
underſtanding the Terms, as this general one, It is impoſſible for the 
ſame to be, and not to be; or that which is the Foundation of it, and 
is the eaſier underſtood of the two, The ſame. is not diſferent: By 

which Account, they will have Legions of Innate Propoſitions of 
this cne fort, without mentioning any other. But ſince no Pro- 
poſition can be Innate, unleſs the Ideas, about which it is, be In- 
nate, This will be, to ſuppoſe all our Ideas of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, 
Figure, c. Innate ; than which, there cannot be any thing more 
oppoſite to Rea ſon and Experience. Univerſal and ready Aſſent up- 
on hearing and underſtanding the Terms, is (1 grant) a mark of 

Self- evidence: But Self- evidence, depending: not on Innate Impreſſi- 

ons, but on ſomething elſe (as we ſhall ſhew hereafter) belongs to ſe- 
veral Propoſitions, which no Body was yet ſo extravagant, as to pre- 
tend to be Innate. 


$ 


Such leſs & 19. Nor let it be ſaid, That thoſe more particular Self-evident 


general 


Propoſti- Propoſitions, which are aſſented to at firſt hearing, as, That One and 
befor.” Two are equal to Three ; That Green is not Red, &c. are received as 
bee. the Conſequences of thoſe more univerſal Propoſitions, which are 
Maxine. look d on as Innate Principles; ſince any one, who will but take the 
| Pains to obſerve what paſſes in the Underſtanding, will certainly find, 
That theſe, and the like leſs general Propoſitions, are certainly known 
and firmly aſſented to, by thoſe, who are utterly Ignorant of thoſe 
more general Maxims; and ſo, being earlier in the Mind than thoſe 
(as they are called) firſt Principles, cannot owe to them the Aſſent, 
wherewith they are received at firlt hearing. PP 


Game, F. 20. If it be ſaid, that theſe Propolitions, vi. Two and Two are 


ro Two, equal to Four; Red is not Blue, &c. are not general Maxims, nor of 
» *7 | # 


general any great uſe. I anſwer, That makes nothing to the Argument of 
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51/94 univerſal aſſent, upon hearing and underſtanding. | For, If that be 
the certain mark of Innate, whatever Propoſition can be found, tha 
receives general Aſſent, as ſoon as heard and underſtood, that mu 
be admitted for an Innate Propoſition, as well as this Maxim, That 
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& 21. But we have not yet done with Aſſenting to Propoſition at Ther. 
fir(t hearing and underſtanding their Terms; tis fit we firſt take notice, Mo, 
That this, inſtead of being a mark, that they are Innate, is a proof e. 


of the contrary : Since it ſuppoſes, that ſeveral, who underſtand 77 
and know other things, are ignorant of theſe Principles, till they poles. 
are propos d to them; and that one may be unacquainted with thele them io 
Truths, till he hears them from others. For if they were Innate, 
what noed they be propos d, in order to gaining Aſſent; when, by 
being in the Underſtanding, by a natural and original Impreſſion (if 
there were any ſuch) they could not but be known before? Or doth 
the propoling them, print them clearer in the Mind, than Nature 
did ? If 1o, then the Conſequence will be, That a Man knows them bet- 
ter, after he has been thus taught them, than he did before. Whence 
it will follow, That theſe Principles may be made more evident to us 
by others teaching, than Nature has made them by Impreſſion; 
which will ill agree with the Opinion of Innate Principles, and give 
but little Authority to them ; but on the contrary, makes them un- 
fit to be the Foundations of all our other Knowledge; as they arc pre- 
tended to be. This cannot be deny'd, that Men grow firſt acquaint- 
ed v:1th many of theſe Self-evident Truths, upon their being propo- 
{ed : But it is clear, that whoſoever does ſo, finds in him-ſelf, That 
he then begins to know a Propoſition, which he knew not before ; - 
and which from thenceforth he never queſtions ; not becauſe it was 
Innate; but becauſe the conſideration of the Nature of the things 
contained in thoſe Words, would not ſuffer him to think otherwiſe, 
how, or whenſoeverhe is brought to reflect on them. And if whatever 
18 alem to at firſt hearing, and underſtanding the Terms, muſt 
paſs for an Innate Principle, every well- grounded Obſervation drawn 
from particulars into a general Rule, mult be Innate. When yet it 
is certain, that not all, but only ſagacious Heads light at firſt on theſe 
Obſervations, and reduce them into general Propoſitions, not Innate, 
but collected from a preceding acquaintance, and reflection on par- 
ticular Inſtances. Theſe, when obſerving Men have made them, un- 
obſerving Men, whore they are Propoe 'd to them, cannot refuſe their 
Aſſent to. 

8 22. If it be ad The Unidetfanding hath an implicit Knoibledge 1 Implicitly 
of theſe Principles, but not an explicit, before this firſt hearing, (as pu, 4 


fore pro- 
they muſt, Who will ſay, That they are in the Underſtanding be- 22/6 foe 


fore they are known) it will be hard to conceive what is meant by the Mind 
a Principle imprinted on the Underſtanding Implicitly ; unleſs it be oP rag 
this, That the Mind is capable of underſtanding and aſſenting firwly gs 
to {uch Propoſitions.” And thus all Mathematical Demonſtrations, as lſe infec 
well as firſt Principles, muſt be received as native Impreſſions on the 
Mind: Which 1 fear they will ſcarce allow tliem to be, who find it 
harder to demonſtrate a Propoſitions than aſſent to it, when demon- 
ſtrated. | And few Mathematicikns; will be forward to believe, That 

all the Diagrams they have dawn, were but Copies of thoſe rte 
eee which True. bad ingraven upon Wag Aae 155 C2 b 
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he l, F. 23. There is, 1 fear, this farther weakneſs in the foregoing Ar- 
. gument, which would perſwade us, That therefore thoſe Maxims 
ent ing | | | K 
a ft are to be thought Innate, which Men admit at firſt hearing, becauſe 
1 they aſſent to Propolitions, which they are not taught, nor do re- 
„ ceive from the force of any Argument or Demonſtration, but a bare 
w pre Explication or Underſtanding of the Terms. Under which, there 
nz. Afeems to me to lie this fallacy ; That Men are ſuppoſed not to be 
taught, nor to learn any thing de novo; when in truth, they are 
taught, and do learn ſomething they were ignorant of before. For 
firſt it is evident, they have learned the Terms and their Significati- 
on; neither of which was Born with them. But this is not all the 
acquired Knowledge in the Caſe: The Ideas themſelves, about which 
the Propoſition is, are not Born with them, no more than their 
Names, but got afterwards. So that in all Propoſitions that are aſ- 
ſented to, at firſt hearing; the Terms of the Propoſition, their ſtand- 
ing for ſuch Ideas, and the Ideas themſelves that they ſtand for, be- 
ing neither of them Innate, I would fain know what there is re- 
maining in ſuch Propoſitions, that is Innate. For I would gladly 
bave any one name that Propoſition, whoſe Terms or Ideas were ei- 
ther of them Innate. We by degrees get Ideas and Names, and 
learn their appropriated Connexion one with another; and then to 
Propoſitions, made in ſuch Terms, whoſe Signification we have learnt, 
and wherein the Agreement or Diſagreement we can perceive in our 
Ideas, when put together, is expreſſed, we at firſt hearing aſſent ; 
though to other Propoſitions, in themſelves as certain and evident, 
but which are concerning Ideas, not ſo ſoon or ſo eaſily got, we 
are at the {ame time no way capable of aſſenting. For though a 
Child quickly aſſent to this Propoſition, That an Apple is not Fire; 
when, by familiar Acquaintance, he has got the Ideas of thoſe two 
different things diſtinctly imprinted on his Mind, and has learnt that 
the Names Apple and Fire ſtand for them; yet it will be ſome Years 
after, perhaps, before the lame Child will aſſent to this Propoſition, 
That it is impoſſible for the [ame thing to be, and not to be. Becauſe, 
that though, perhaps, the Words are as eaſy to be learnt; yet the 
Signification of them, being more large, comprehenſive, and abſtract, 
than of the Names annexed. to thoſe:.ſentible' things, the Child hath 
to do with; it is longer before he learns their preciſe meaning, and 
it requires more time plainly to form in his Mind thoſe general Ideas, 
they ſtand for. Till that be done, you will in vain endeavour to 
make any Child aſſent toa Propoſition, made up of ſuch general Terms: 
But as ſoon as ever he has got thoſe Ideas, and — Names, 
he forwar dly cloſes with the one, as well as the other of the foremen- 
tiqned Propoſitions; and with both for the ſame Reaſon; (uia.) be- 
cauſe he finds the Ideas he has in his Mind, to agree or diſagree, ac- 
cording as the Words ſtanding for them, are affirmed, or denied one 
of another in the Propoſitign! But if Frepoſitions be brought ro him 
in Words, which ſtand fer Idaas he has not yet in his Mind; to 
ſuch Propoſitions, however evidently; true or falſe in themſelves, he 
affords neither aſſent nor diſſent, but is ignorant. For Words be- 


ng 
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ing but empty Sounds, any farther than they are ſigns of our Ideas, 
we cannot but aſſent to them, as they correſpond to thoſe Ideas we 
have, but no farther than that. But the ſhewing by what Steps 
and Ways Knowledge comes into our Minds, and grounds of ſeveral 
degrees of aſſent, being the Buſineſs of the following Diſcourſe, it „ 
may ſuffice to have only touched on it here, as one Reaſon, that 
made me doubt of thoſe Innate Principle. | 
& 24. To conclude this Argument of Univerſal Conſent, I agree _ 
with theſe Defenders of Innate Principles, That if they are Innate, caſe wr 
they muſt needs have Univerſal Aſſent. For that a Truth ſhould be . 
Innate, and yet not aſſented to, is to me as unintelligible, as for a“. 
Man to know a Truth, and be ignorant of it at the fame time. But 
then, by theſe Men's own Confeſſion, they cannot be Innate; ſince 
they are not aſſented to, by thoſe who underſtand not the Terms, 
nor by a great part of thoſe who do underſtand them, but have yet 
never heard, nor thought of thoſe Propoſitions ; which, I think, is 
at leaſt one half of Mankind. But were the Number far leſs, it 
would be enough to deſtroy univerſal aſſent, and thereby ſhew theſe 
Propoſitions not to be Innate, if Children alone were ignorant of 
them. 
& 25. But that I may not be accuſed, to argue from the thoughts 29% 
of Infants, which are unknown to us, and to conclude, from what 21 
paſſes in their Underſtandings, before they expreſs it; I fay next, ff 
That theſe two general Propoſitions are not the Truths, that firſt 38 
poſſeſs the Minds of Children; nor are antecedent to all acquired, and 
adventitious Notions: which if they were Innate, they mult needs 
be. Whether we can determine it or no, it matters nct, there is 
certainly a time, when Children begin to think, and their Words 
and Actions do aſſure us, that they do ſo. When therefore they are 
capable of Thought, of Knowledge, of Aſſent, can it rationally be ſup- 
poſed, they can be ignorant of thoſe Notions that Nature has imprin- 
ted, were there any ſuch? Can it be imagin'd, with any appearance 
of Reaſon, That they perceive the Impreſſions from things without; 
and be at the ſame time ignorant of thoſe Characters, which Nature, 
it ſelf has taken care to ſtamp within? Can they receive and aſſent 
to adventitious Notions, and be ignorant of thoſe, which are ſuppc- 
ſed woven into the very Principles of their Being, and imprinted there 
in indelible Characters, to be the Foundation and Guide of all their 
acquired Knowledge, and future Reaſonings? This would be, to make 
Nature take Pains to no Purpoſe; or, at leaſt, to write very ill; ſince 
its Characters could not be read by thoſe Eyes, which ſaw other things 
very well ; and thoſe are very ill ſuppoſed the cleareſt parts of Truth, 
and the Foundations of all our Knowledge, which are not firſt known, 
and without which, the undoubted Knowledge of ſeveral other things 
may be had. The Child certainly knows, that the Nurſe that feeds 
it, is neither the Cat it plays with, nor the Blackmoor it is afraid of; 
That the Wormſeed or Muſtard it refuſes, is not the Apple or Sugar it 
cries for; this it is certainly and undoubtedly aſſured of: But will 
any one ſay, it is by Virtue of this Principle, That 4 is impoſſible for 
; D 2 EN The 
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the ſame thing to be, and not to be, chat it kt firmly aſſents to theſe, 
and other parts of its Knowledge ?. Or that the Child has any Noti- 
on or Apprehenhon of that Propoſition at an Age, wherein yet tis 
Plain, it knows a great many other Truths? He that will ſay, Chil-. 
dren join theſe general abſtract Speculations with their 8 
tles, and their Rattles, may, perhaps, with Juſtice be thought to 
have more Paſſion and Zeal for his Opinion; but leſs uz and 
Truth, than one of that Age. 1 

44ſt F. 26. Though therefore there be ſeveral 3 Pals that 
meet with conftant and ready aſſent, as ſoon as propoſed: to Men 
grown up, who have attained the uſo of more general and abſtract 
Ideas, and Names ſtanding for them; yet they not being to he found 
in thoſe of tender Years, who nevertheleſs know other things, they 
cannot pretend to univerſal aſſent of intelligent Perſons, and ſo, by 
no means can be ſuppoſed Innate : It being impoſſihle, that any 
Truth which is Innate (if there were any ſuch) ſhould be unknown, at 
leaſt to any one, who knows any thing elſe. Since, if they are Ins 
nate Truths, they mult be Innate Thoughts; there being nothing a 
Truth in the Mind, that it has never thought on. Whereby it is 
evident, if there be any Innate Truths, they muſt we oof be the k 

of any thought on; the firſt that appear there. 1 
Neri F. 27. That the general Maxims, we are diſcourſing. . are not 
cauſe they 80 to Children, Ideots, and a great part of Mankind, we have al- 


appear 


%, ready ſufficiently proved; whereby it is evident, they, have not an 
wee univerſal Aſſent, nor are general Impreſſions. But there is this far- 
bens, ther Argument in it, againſt their being Innate: That theſe Chara- 
lers ters, if they were native and original Impreſſions, ſhould appear fair. 
” eſt and cleareſt in thoſe Perſons, in whom yet we find no Footſteps, 
of them: And, tis, in my Opinion, a ſtrong preſumption, that they 
are not Innate; ſince they are leaſt known to thoſe, in whom, if 
they were Innate, they muſt needs exert. themſelves with moſt Force 
and Vigour. For Children, Ideots, Savages, aud: Illiterate People, be- 
ing of all others the leaſt corrupted. by Cuſtom, or borrowed Opini- 
ons; Learning, and Education, having not caſt their Native Thoughts 
into new Moulds; nor by ſuper · inducing foreign and ſtudied Dect- 
rines confounded thoſe fair Characters Nature had written there; 
one might reaſonably imagine, that in their Minds theſe Innate No- 
tions ſhould lie open fairly to every one's view, as, tis certain the 
Thoughts of Children do. It might very well be expetted, that theſe 
Principles ſhould be perfectly known to Naturals ; which being ſtam- 
ped immediately on the Soul (as theſe Men ſuppaſe) can Ine no de- 
pendence on the Conſtitutions, or. Organs of che Body; the only con- 
feſſed difference between them and Others. One would think, a- 
cording to theſe Men's: Principles, |; Thazyall thels Native Beams of 
Light (were there any ſuch) ſhould in thoſe, vho have no Reſerves, 
no Arts of Concealment, ſhine out in their full Luſtre, and leave us 
in no more doubt of their being there, than we are of their love of 
Pleaſure, ard abhorxepce of Pain. But alas, amongſt C bildren, Ide 
ots, Savager, and. the grolly.. I large, what general M axims are to 
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be found? What univerſal Principles of Knowledge ? Their Notions 

are few and narrow, borrowed only from thoſe Objects, they have had 

moſt to do with, and which have made upon their Senſes the frequent⸗ 

eſt and ſtrongeſt Impreſſions. A Child knows his Nurſe and his Cradle, 

and by degrees the Play-things of 2 little more advanced Age: And a 

young Savage has, perhaps, his Head fill'd with Love and Hunting, ac- 

9 cording to the faſhion of his Tribe. But he that from a Child untaught, 

I or a wild Inhabitant of the Woods, will expect theſe abſtract Maxims 

and reputed Principles of Sciences, will I fear,. find himſelf miſtaken. 

Such kind of general Propoſitions, are ſeldom mentioned in the Huts 

1 of Indiaus; much leſs are they to be found in the Thoughts of Chil- 

daren, or any Impreſſions of them on the Minds of Naturals. They 

are the Language and Buſineſs of the Schools, and Academies of learn- 

ed Nations, accuſtomed to chat fort of Converſation, . or Learning, 

where Diſputes are frequent: Theſe Maxims being ſuited to artifici- 

al Argumentation, and ufeful for Conviction; but not much condu- 

cing to the diſcovery of Truth, or advancement of Knowledge. But 

of their {mall uſe for the improvement of Knowledge, I {hall have 

occaſion to ſpeak more at large, {-4 c. . 1 „ 0 

. 28. I know not how abſurd this may ſeem to the Maſters of De- #ecapine | 

monſtration: And probably, it will hardly down with any Body at lation, 

frſt Hearing. I mult therefore beg a little truce with Prejudice, and 

the forbearance of Cenſure, till I have been heard out in the Sequel 

of this Diſcourſe, being very willing to ſubmit to better Judgments, 

And ſince I impartially {earch after Truth, .Lhall not be ſorry to be 

convinced that I have been too fond of my, own Notions.; Which I 

confeſs we are all apt to be, when Application and Study. have warm- 

ed our Heads with them. | vegans boz ole 
Upon the whole matter, I cannot ſee any ground, to think theſe 

two famed ſpeculative Maxims Innate ; ſince they are not univerſal- 

ly aſſented to; and the aſſent they ſo generally find, is no other, than 

what ſeveral Propoſitions, not allowed to be Innate, equally partake 

in with them: And ſince the Aſſent that is given them, is produced 

another way, and comes not from natural Inſcription, as I doubt not 

but to make appear in the following Diſcourſe. And if theſe firſt Prin- 

ciples of Knowledge and Science, are found not to be Innate, uo other 

ſpeculative Maxims can (1 ſuppoſe) with better Right pretend to be ſo. 
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No Innate Practical Principles. 


& 1. IF thoſe ſpeculative Maxims, whereof we diſcourſed in the fore- 88 
. Lang Chapter, have not an actual univerſal Aſſent from all Man- . 
kind, as we there proved, it is much more viſible concerning Pratt. an v. 
cal Principles, that they come ſhort of an univerſal Reception And Ib fore. 
think it will be hard to inſtance any one moral Rule, which can pre- fande. 
5 0 5 „ tend FOE 
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tend to ſo general and ready an aſſent as, What is, is, or to be fo 
manifeſt a Truth as this, That it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, 
and not to be. Whereby it is evident, that they are firther removed 
from a title to be Innate; and the doubt of their being native Im- 
preſſions on the Mind, is ſtronger againſt theſe moral Principles than 
the other. Not that it brings their Truth at all in queſtion. They 
are equally true, though not equally evident. Thoſe ſpeculative Max- 
ims carry their own Evidence with them: But moral Principles re- 
quire Reaſoning and Diſcourſe, and ſome Exerciſe of the Mind, to 
Diſcover the certainty of their Truth. They lie not open as natural 
Characters ingraven on the Mind; which, if any ſuch were, they muſt 
needs be viſible by themſelves, and by their own light be certam and 
known to every Body. But this is no Derogation to their Truth and 
Certainty, no more than it is to the Truth or Certainty of the Three 
Angles of a Triangle being equal to, right ones, becauſe it is not ſo 
evident, as The whole is bigger than a part; nor ſo apt to be aſſented 
to at firſt hearing. It may ſuffice, that theſe moral Rules are capa- 
ble of Demonſtration : And therefore it is our own faults, if we come 
not to a certain Knowledge of them. Bur the Ignorance wherein 
many Men are of them, and the ſlowneſs of Aſſent, wherewith o- 
thers receive them, are manifeſt Proofe, that they are not Innate, and 
ſuch as offer themſelves to their view without ſearching. 
— 4 §. 2. Whether there be any ſuch moral Principles, wherein all Men 
owned do agree, I appeal to any, who have been but moderately converſant. 
Hall in the Hiſtory of Mankind, and look'd abroad beyond the Smoak of 
their own Chimneys. Where is that practical Truth, that is univer- 
ſally received without doubt or queſtion, as it muſt be if Innate ? 
Juſtice, and keeping of Contracts, is that which woſ# Men ſeem to a- 
gree in. This is a Principle, which is thought to extend it ſelf to the 
Dens of Thieves, and the Confederacies of the greateſt Villains; and 
they who have gone fartheſt towards the putting off of Humanity it ſelf, 
keep Faith and Rules of Juſtice one with another. I grant that Out- 
laws themſelves do this one amongſt another; but 'tis without recei- 
ving theſe as the Innate Laws of Nature. They practiſe them as 
Rules of Convenience within their own Communities : But it is im- 
poſſible to conceive, that he imbraces Juſtice as a Practical Principle, 
who acts fairly with his Fellow High-way-men, and at the fame time 
Plunders or Kills the next Honeſt Man he meets with. Juſtice and 
Truth are the common Ties of Society; and therefore, even Outlaws, 
and Robbers, who break with all the World beſides, mult keep Faith 
and Rules of Equity amongſt themſelves, or elſe they cannot hold 
together. But will any, one ſay, That thoſe that live by Fraud and 
Rapine, have Innate Principles of Truth and Juſtice which they al- 
„ A rs. el 
Tine, F. 3. Perhaps it will be urged, That the tacit aſſent of their Minds 
on I agrees to what their Practice contradifts. I anſwer, Firſt, I have al- 
G, 5. ways thought the Actions of Men the beſt Interpreters of their Thoughts. 
5%, But ſince it is certain, that moſt Men's Practice, and ſome Men's o- 
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is impoſſible to eſtabliſ an univerſal conſent (though we ſhould look 
for it only amongſt grown Men) without which, it is impoſſible to 
conclude them Innate. Secondly, Tis very ſtrange and unreaſonable, 


to ſuppoſe Innate Practical Principles, that terminate only in Con- 


templation. Practical Principles derived from Nature, are there for 
Operation, and mult produce Conformity of Action, not barely ſpe- 
culative Aſſent to their Truth, or elle they are in vain diſtinguiſh'd 
from ſpeculative Maxims. Nature, I confeſs, has put into Man « 
deſire of Happinels, and an averſion to Miſery : Theſe indeed are In- 
nate Practical Principles, which (as practical Principles ought) do con- 
timie conſtantly to operate and influence all our Actions, without 
ceaſing: Theſe may be obſerv'd in all Perſons and all Ages, ſteady 
and umverſal; but theſe are Inclinations of the Appetite to good, not 


Impreſſions of truth on the Underſtanding. I deny not, that there 


are natural Tendencies imprinted on the Minds of Men; and that, 
from the very firſt inſtances of Senſe and Perception, there are fome 
things, that are grateful, and others unwelcome to them ; {ome things 
that they incline to, and others that they fly: But this makes nothing 
for Innate Characters on the Mind, which are to be the Principles of 
Knowledge, regulating our Practice. Such natural Impreſſions on the 
Underſtanding, are ſo far from being confirm'd hereby, that this is 
an Argument againſt them; ſince if there were certain Characters, 
imprinted by Nature on the Underſtanding, as the Principles of Know- 
ledge, we could not but perceive them conſtantly operate in us, and 
influence our Knowledge, as we do thoſe others ori the Will and Ap- 


petite; which never ceaſe to be the conſtant Springs and Motives of 


all our Actions, to which, we perpetually feel them ſtrongly impel- 
ling us. 2 
§. 4. Another Reaſon that makes me doubt of any Innate PraCti- 


Mo ral 


Rules nec. 


cal Principles, is, That I think, there cannot any one moral Rule be « Prof, 


propos'd, whereof a Man may not juſtly demand a Reaſon : Which would 
be perfectly ridiculous and abſurd, if they were Innate, or ſo much 
as ſelf- evident; which every Innate Principle muſt needs be, and not 


need any Proof to aſcertain its Truth, nor want any Reaſon to gain 


it Approbation. He would be thought void of common Senſe, who 
asked on the one fide, or on the other ſide, went to give a Reaſon, 

Why it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. It carries its 
own Light and Evidence with it, and needs no other Proof: He that 
imderſtands the Terms, affents to it for its own fake, or elſe nothing 


will ever be able to prevail with him to do it. But ſhould that moſt 


haken Rule of Morality, and Foundation of all Social Virtue, That 
one ſhould do 'as he would be done unto; be propo d to one, who ne- 
ver heard it before, but yet is of Capacity to underſtand its Meaning; 


Might he not without any abſurdity ask a Reafon why ? And were not 


be that propos it, bound to make our the Truth and Reafonableneſs 
of it to him? Which plainly ſhews it not to be Inrate; for if it 
were, it eoul neither want nor recerde art 
(at leaſt, as ſoon as heard and underſtood) be received and aſſented to, 


as an unqueſtionable Truth, which a Man can by no means doubt of. 
101 7 mo. * 4 DION 5 


Proof; but muſt needs 


ergo not 
Innate. 
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80 that the T ruth of all theſe moral Rules, plainly depends upon favs 
other antecedent to them, and from which they mult be deduced, 
which could not be, if either wed were Innate, or 10 much as ſelf. 
evident. 

ile H. 5. That Men ſhould keep their Compact, is certainly a great 

22 and 1 Rule in Morality : But yet, if a Chriſtian, who has 

the view of Happineſs and Miſery 1 in another Lite, be aked why a 

Man mult keep his Word, he will give this as a Reaſon : Becauſe God, 

who has the Power of eterngl Life and Death, requires it of us. But 

if an Hobbiſt be asked why; he will anſwer, 0 the Publick re- 

quires it, and the Leviathan will puniſh you, if you do not. And 

if one of the old Heathen Philoſophers had been asked, he would have 

an{wer'd : Becauſe it was diſhoneſt, below the Dignity of a Man, and 

oppolite to Vertue, the higheſt perfection of Humane Nature, to do 
otherwiſe. 

e e. F. 6. Hence naturally flows the great variety of Opinions, concern- 


nerally at- 


22 - we ing Moral Rules, which are to be found amongſt Men, according to 
ECAC MN 


vue, jut the different ſorts of Happineſs, they have a Proſpect of, or propoſe 
CE bis to themſelves: Which could not be, if Practical Principles were In- 
nate, and imprinted in our Minds immediately by the Hand of God. 
grant the Exiſtence of God, is ſo many ways manifeſt, and the Obe- 
dience we owe him, ſo congruous to the Light of Reaſon, that a 


great part of Mankind give Teſtimony to the Law of Nature: But 


yet I think it muſt be allowed, That ſeveral Moral Rules, may receive 


trom Mankind, a very general Approbation, without either knowing, 
or admitting the true ground of Morality; which can only be the 
Will and Law of a God, who ſees Men in the Dark, has in his Hand 
Rewards and Punſhiments, and Power enough to call to account the 
Proudeſt Offender. For God, having, by an inſeparable Connexion, 


joined Virtue and Publick Happineſs together; and made the Practice 


thereof, neceſſary to the preſervation of Society, and viſibly beneficial 
to all, with whom the Virtuous Man has to do ; it is no wonder, that 
every one ſhould, not only allow, but recommend, and magnifie thoſe 
Rules to others, from whoſe obſervance of them, he is {ure to reap 
Advantage to rr may, out of Intereſt, as well as Convicti- 
on, cry up that for Sacred; which if once trampled on, and pro- 


phaned, he himſelf cannot be ſafe nor ſecure. This, though it takes 


nothing from the Moral and Eternal Obligation, which theſe Rules 
evidently have; yet it ſhews that the outward acknowled gment 
Men pay to them in their Words, proves not that they are Innate Prin- 
ciples : Nay, it proves not ſo much, as, that Men aſſent to them in- 
wardly in their own Minds, as the inviolable Rules of their own Pra- 
ctice: Since we find that ſelf-intereſt and the Conveniences of this 
Life, make many Men, own an outward Profeſſion and Approbati- 


on of them, whoſe Actions ſufficiently prove, that they very little 


conſider the Law- giver, that preſcribed theſe Rules; nor the Hell he 
has ordain'd. for the 88 of thoſe that en them. 
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& 7. For, if we will not in Civility allow too much Sincerity to aw, 
the Profeſſions of moſt Men, but think their Actions to be the Inter- Casa, 
preters of their Thoughts, we ſhall find, that they have no ſuch in- WING. 
ternal Veneration for theſe Rules, nor ſo full a Perſwaſion of their Cer- of 22 
tainty and Obligation. The great Principle of Morality, Io do as one their in 
world be done to, is more commended, than practiſed. But the Breach i 
of this Rule cannot be a greater Vice, than to teach othere, That it 
is no Moral Rule, nor Obligatory, would be thought Madneſs, and 
contrary to that Intereſt Men ſacrifice to, when they break it them- 
ſelves. Perhaps Conſcience will be urged as checking us for ſuch Breach- 
es, and ſo the internal Obligation and Eſtabliſhment of the Rule be 
preſerved. SL i. to | 

& 8. To which, I anſwer, That I doubt not, but without being ce 
written on their Hearts, many Men, may, by the ſame way that a yo 


any Innate 


they come to the Knowledge of other things, come to aſſent to ſeve- 35 
ral Moral Rules, and be convinced of their Obligation. Others al- 
ſo may come to be of the ſame Mind, from their Education, Com- 
pany, and Cuſtoms of their Country; which Perſwafion, however 
got, will ſerve to ſet Conſcience on work, which is nothing elſe, but 
our own Opinion or Judgment of the Moral Rectitude or Pravity of 
our own. Actions. And if Conſcience be a Proof of Innate Princi- 
ples, Contraries may be Innate Principles: Since ſome Men, with the 
{ame Bent of Conſcience, proſecute what others avoid. TOP 

&. 9. But I cannot ſee how any Mey, ſhould ever tranſgreſs thoſe Inflance 
Moral Rules, with Confidence, and Serenity, were they Innate, and Ara 


ties pra- 
ſtamped upon their Minds. View but an Army at the ſacking of a 2 
Town, and ſee what Obſervation, or Senſe of Moral Principles, or eee. 
what touch of Conſcience, for all the Out-rages they do. Robberies, 
Murders, Rapes, are the Sports of Men ſet at liberty from Puniſh- 
ment and Cenſure. Have there not been whole Nations, and thoſe 
of the moſt Civilized People, amongſt whom, the expoling their Chil- 
dren, and leaving them in the Fields, to Periſh by Want or Wild 
Beaſts, has been the Practice, as little condemned or ſcrupled, as the 
begetting them? Do they not ſtill, in ſome Countries, put them in- 
to the ſame Graves with their Mothers, if they die in Child-birth ; Or 
diſpatch them, if a pretended Aſtrologer declares them to have unhap- 
py Stars? And are there not Places, where ata certain Age, they kill, 
or expole their Parents without any remorſe at all? In a part of Alia, 
the Sick, when their Caſe comes to be thought deſperate, are carried 
out and laid on the Earth, before they are dead; and left there, ex- 
poſed to Wind and Weather, to Periſh without Aſſiſtance or Pity. , - 
(a) It is familiar amongſt the Mengrelians, a People profeſſing Chri- e 


er apud 


ſtianity, to Bury their Children alive without ſcruple. (6) There wm 
are Places where they Eat their own Children. (c) The Caribes were 00 7 

wont to Geld their Children, on purpoſe to Fat and Eat them. © apud 
(d) And Garcilaſſo de la Vega tells us of a People in Peru, which were 3 
wont to Fat and Eat the Children they got on their female Captives, (© N, 
whom they kept as Concubines for that purpoſe; and when they were Origire c. 


paſt Breeding, the Mothers themſelves were Kill d too and Eaten. 0 E 
e (2) The Bart 


11 


li „AA. pare nolfo 0 Hin. (e) The Vertucs, whereby the Tououpinambos believed they merited Pa- 
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des Incas, radiſe, were Revenge, and cating abundance of their Enemies, (F) No 


, L. C. 12. 


c Leh, acknowledgment of any God, no Religion, no Worſhip, page 23 1. 
[39-21% The Saints, who are canonized amongſt the Turks, lead Lives, Which 
one cannot with Modeſty relate. A remarkable Paſlage to this purpoſe, 
out of the Voyage of Baumgarten, which is a Book, not every Day to 
be met with, I {hall {et down at large, in the Language it is publiſh- 
ed in. Ibi (ſc. prope Belbes in Ægypto) vidimus ſanctum unum Sarace- 
nicum inter arenarum cumulos, ita ut ex utero matris prodiit nudum ſe- 
dentem. Mos eſt, ut didicimus, Mahometiſtis, ut eos qui amentes & fi 
ne ratione ſunt, pro ſanctis colant & venerentur. Inſuper & eos qui 
cum diu vitam egerint inquinatiſſimam, voluntariam demum pœnitentiam & 
paupertatem, ſanctitate venerandos deput ant. Ejuſmodi vero genus ho- 
minum libertatem quandam effrenem habent, domos quas volunt intran- 
di, edendi, bibendi, & quod majus eſt, concumbendi; ex quo coucubitu, 

fi proles ſecuta fuerit, ſantta fimiliter habetur. His ergo hominibus, dum 
vivunt, magnos exhibent honores ; mortuis vero vel templa vel monu- 
menta extruunt ampliſſima, eoſq; contingere ac ſepelire maximæ fortune 
ducunt loco. Audivimus hæc dicta & dicenda per interpretem a Mucre- 

lo noſtro. Inſuper ſanctum illum, quem eo loci vidimus, publicitus ap- 
prime commendari, eum eſſe Hominem ſanctum, divinum ac integritate 
precipuum ; eo quod, nec faminarum unquam eſſet, nec puerorum, ſed 
tantum modo aſellarum concubitor atque mularum, Peregr. Baumgarten, 
I. 2. c. 1. p. 73. More of the ſame Kind, concerning theſe precious 
Saints amongſt the Turks, may be ſeen in Pietro della Valle, in his 
Letter of the 25th of January, 1616. Where then are thoſe Innate 
Principles, of Juſtice, Piety, Gratitude, Equity, Chaſtity ? Or, where 

is that univerſal Conſent, that aſſures us there are {ſuch inbred Rules? 


| Murders in Duels, when Faſhion has made them honourable, are 
committed without remorſe of Conſcience : Nay, in many Places, 


Innocence in this Cale is the greateſt Ignominy. And if we look a- 
broad, to take a view of Men, as they are, we ſhall find, that they 
have remorſe in one Place, for doing or omitting that, which others, 
m another Place, think they merit by. | 
Men lre S$- 10. He that will carefully peruſe the Hiſtory of Mankind, and 


contrary look abroad into the ſeveral Tribes of Men, and with Indifferency 


raftica , : ; K FL} : 
Nine ſurvey their Actions, will be able to ſatisfy himſelf, that there is 


be. ſcarcè that Principle of Morality to be named, or Rule of Yertue to 


be thought on (thoſe only excepted, that are abſolutely neceſſary to 
hold Society together, which commonly too are neglected betwixt 


diſtinct Societies) which is not, ſomewhere or other, ſlighted and con- 
demned by the general Faſhion of whole Societies of Men, governed 
by Practical Opinions, and Rules of Living, quite oppoſite to others. 
„ole Nu. F. 11. Here, perhaps, twill be Objected, that it is no Argument, 


ion re- 


je? ſee- that the Rule is not known, becauſe it is broken. I grant the Objecti- 


ral Moral 


Aue. on good, where Men, though they tranſgreſs, yet diſown not the 


Law ; where fear of Shame, Cenſure, or Puniſhment, carries the 
Mark of ſome Awe it has upon them. But it is impoſſible to conceive, 
that a whole Nation of Men ſhould all publickly reject and renounce, 
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| what every one of them, certainly and infallibly, knew to be a Law: 
For ſo they muſt, who have it naturally imprinted on their Minds. 
'Tis poſſible, Men may ſometimes own Rules of Morality, which, in 
their private Thoughts, they do not believe to be true, only to 
keep themſelves in Reputation, and Eſteem amongſt thoſe, who are 
perſuaded of their Obligation. But tis not to be imagin'd, That a 
whole Society of Men, thould publickly and profeſſedly, diſown, and 
caſt off a Rule, which they could not, in their own Minds, but be in- ; 
fallibly certain, was a Law; nor be ignorant, That all Men, they 
ſhould have to do with, knew it to be ſuch : And therefore muſt e- 
very one of them apprehend from others, all the Contempt and ab- 
horrence due to one, who profeſſes himſelf void of Humanity; and 
one, who confounding the known and natural Meaſures of Right 
and Wrong, cannot but be look d on, as the profeſſed Enemy of their 
Peace and Happineſs. Whatever PraCtical Principle is Innate, cannot 
but be known to every one, to be juſt and good. It is therefore lit- 
tle leſs than a Contradiction, to ſuppoſe, That whole Nations of 
Men ſhould both in their Profeſſions, and Practice, unanimouſly and 
univerſally give the Lye to what, by the moſt invincible Evidence, e- 
very one of them knew to be True, Right, and Good. This is e- 
nough to ſatisfy us, That no Practical Rule, which is any where u- 
niverſally, and with publick Approbation, or Allowance, tranſgreſ- 
Hed, can be ſuppoſed Innate. But I have ſomething farther to add, 
in Anſwer to this Objection. ho view buoy bas. ci 
§. 12. The breaking of a Rule, {ay you, is no Argument that it 
is unknown. I grant it: But the generally allowed Breach of it any 
where, I ſay, is a Proof, that it is not Innate. For Example, Let us 
take any of theſe Rules, which being the moſt obvious Deductions of 
Humane Reaſon, and conformable to the natural Inclination of the 
greateſt part of Men, | feweſt People have had the Impudence to de- 
ny, or Inconſideration to doubt of. If any can be thought to be na- 
turally imprinted, none, I think, can have a fairer Pretence to be In- 
nate, than this; Parents, preſerve and cheriſh your Children. When 
therefore you ſay, That this is an Innate Rule, What do you mean? 
Either, that is an Innate Principle, which upon all Occaſions, cxcites 


and directs the Actions of all Men: Or elſe, that it is a Truth, which 

all Men have imprinted on their Minds, and which therefore they 

Know, and Aſſent to. But in neither of theſe Senſes is it Innate. 

Firſt, That it is not a Principle, which influences all Men's Actions, 

is, What I have proved by the Examples before cited: Nor need we 

ſeek ſo far as Mingrelia or Peru, to find Inſtances of ſuch as neglect, 

abuſe, nay and deſtroy their Children; or look on it only as the 

more than Brutality of ſome Savage and Barbarous Nations, when 

we remember, that it was a familiar, and uncondemned Practice a- 

mongſt the Greeks and Romans, to expoſe without pity or remorſe, 

their Innocent Infants. Secondly, That is is an Innate Truth, known 

to all Men, is alſo Falſe. | For, Parents, preſerve your Children, is ſo far 

from an Innate Truth, that it is no Truth at all; it being a Com- + 

mand, and not a Propoſition, and ſo not capable of Truth 1 b 
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ſhood. To make it capable of being Aſſented to as true, it mult be 
reduced to ſome ſuch Propoſition as this: It is the Duty of Parents to 
preſerve their Children. But what Duty is, cannot be underſtood with- 
out a Law; nor a Law be known, or ſuppoſed without a Law- ma- 
ker, or without Reward and Puniſhment : So that it is impoſſible, 
that this, or any other Practical Principle ſhould be Innate ; i. e. be 
imprinted on the Mind as a Duty, without {uppoling the Ideas of 
God, of Law, of Obligation, of Puniſhment, of a Life after this, In- 
nate, For, that Puniſhment follows not, in this Life, the breach of 
this Rule; and conſequently, that it has not the Force of a Law in 
Countries, where the generally allow'd Practice runs counter to it, 
is in it {elf evident. But theſe Ideas (which muſt be all of them In- 
nate, if any thing as a Duty be ſo) are ſo far from being Innate, 
that tis not every ſtudious or thinking Man, much leſs every one 
that is Born, in whom they are to be found clear and diſtinct : And 
that one of them, which of all others ſeems moſt likely to be Innate, 
is not ſo, (I mean the Idea of God) I think, in the next Chapter, 
will appear very evident to any conſidering Man. off 
§. 13. From what has been ſaid, I think we may ſafely conclude, 
That, whatever Practical Rule is, in any Place, generally, and with al- 
lowance, broken, cannot be ſuppoſed Innate, it being impoſſible, that 
Men ſhould, without Shame or Fear, confidently, and ſerenely break 
a Rule, which they could not but evidently know, that God had ſet 
up, and would certainly puniſh the breach of (which they muſt, if it 
were Innate) to a degree to make it a very ill Bargain to the Tranſ- 
greſſor. Without {uch a Knowledge as this, a Man can never be 
certain, that any thing is his Duty. Ignorance or Doubt of the Law; 
hopes to eſcape the Knowledge or Power of the Law-maker, or the 
like, may make Men give way to a preſent Appetite: But let any 
one ſee the Fault, and the Rod by it, and with the Tranſgreſſion, a 
Fire ready to puniſh it; a Pleaſure tempting, and the Hand of the 
Almighty viſibly held up, and prepared to take Vengeance (for this 
muſt be the Caſe, where any Duty is imprinted on the Mind) and 
then tell me, whether it be poſſible, for People, with ſuch a Proſ- 
pect, ſuch a certain Knowledge as this, wantonly, and without ſcru- 
| ples to offend againſt a Law, which they carry about them in inde- 
ible Characters, and that ſtares them in the Face, whilſt they are 
breaking it? Whether Men, at the ſame time that they feel in them- 
ſelves the imprinted Edicts of an Omnipotent Law-maker; can, with 
aſſurance and gaity, ſight and trample under Foot his moſt ſacred In- 
junctions? And laſtly, Whether it be poſſible, that: whilſt a Man thus 
openly. bids defiance to this Innate Law, and ſupreme Law-giver, all 
the By- ſtanders; yea, even the Governours and Rulers of the People, 
full-of the ſame Senſe; both of the Law and Law-· maker, ſhould ſi- 
lently connive without teſtifying their diſſike, or laying tlie leaſt 
blame on it? Principles of Actions indeed, there are lodged in Mens 
Appetites, but theſe are ſo far from being Innate Moral Principles, 
| that if they were left to their full wing, they would" carry Men to 
tlie bver- turnitig of all Morality. Moral Laws axe ſet as a Curb and 
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Reſtraint to theſe exhorbitant Deſires, which they cannot be but by 
Rewards and Puniſhments, that will over balance the ſatis faction any 
one ſhall propoſe to himſelf in the breach of the Law. If therefore 
any thing be imprinted on the Mind of all Men as a Law, all Men 
muſt have a certain and unavoidable Knowledge, that certain, and 
unavoidable Puniſhment will attend the Breach of it. For if Men 
can be ignorant or doubtful of what is Innate, Innate Principles are 
inſiſted on, and urged, to no purpoſe ; Truth and Certainty (the 
things pretended) are not at all ſecured by them: But Men are in the 
{ame uncertain, floating Eſtate with, as without them. An evident 
indubitable knowledge of unavoidable Puniſhment, great enough to 
make the Tranſgreſſion very uneligible, muſt accompany an Innate 
Law : Unleſs with an Innate Law, they can ſuppoſe an Innate Goſ- 
pel too. I would not be here miſtaken, as if, becauſe I deny an In- 
nate Law, I thought there were none but poſitive Laws. There is a 
great deal of difference between an Innate Law, and a Law of Na- 
ture; between ſomething imprinted on our Minds in this very Origi- 
nal, and ſomething that we being ignorant of, may attain to the know- 
ledge of, by the uſe and due application of our natural Faculties. 
And I think they equally forſake the Truth, who running into the 
contrary Extreams, either affirm an Innate Law, or deny that there 
is a Law, knowable by the Light of Nature; i. e. without the help of 
PU EFT OTST Sa IS | 
& 14. The difference there is amongſt Men in their Practical Prin- Tzeſe ve 
ciples, is ſo evident, that, I think, I need ſay no more to evince, Ima 


Innate 


that it will be impoſſible to find any Innate Moral Rules, by this mark 8 


of general Aſſent: And 'tis enough to make one ſuſpe&, that the Sup“ es 
polition of ſuch Innate Principles, is but an Opinion taken up at Plea- are. i 
{ure ; fince thoſe who talk ſo confidently of them, are ſo ſparing to 
tell us, which they are. This might with Juſtice be expected from 
thoſe Men, who lay ſtreſs upon this Opinion: And it gives occaſion 
to diſtruſt either their Knowledge or Charity, who declaring, That 
God has imprinted on the Minds of Men, the Foundations of Know- 
ledge, and the Rules of Living, are yet ſo little favourable to the 
Information of their Neighbours, or the Quiet of Mankind, as not to 
point out to them, which they are, in the Variety Men are diſtract- 
ed with. But in truth, were there any ſuch Innate Principles, there 
would be no need to teach them. Did Men find ſuch Innate Pro- 
poſitions ſtamped on their Minds, they would eafily be able to diſtin- 
guiſh them from other Truths, that they afterwards learned, and de- 
duced from them; and there would be nothing more eaſy, than to 
know what, and how many they Were. There could be no more 
doubt abou! their Nardber, that thats i Wolit rhe Niuthber of Git 
Fingers; and tis like then,, every 18 55 would be ready to give them 
us by Tale. But ſince no Body, that T know, has ventured yet to 
give a Catalogue of them, they cannot blame thoſe who doubt of 
theſe Innate Principles; ſince even t ey Who' require Men to believe, 
that there are ſuch Innate Propoſitions, do not tell us what they are. 
Tis eaſy to fore- ſee, that if different Men of different Sects out 
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go about to give us a Lift of thoſe Innate Practical Principles, they 
would ſet down only ſuch as ſuited their diſtinct Hypotheſis, and 
were fit to ſupport the DoCtrines of their particular Schools or Church- 
A plain evidence, that there are no ſuch Innate Truths. Nay, a 
05 part of Men are ſo far from finding any ſuch Innate Moral 
Principles in themlelves, that by denying freedom to Mankind, and 
thereby making Men, other than bare Machirs, they take away nor 
only Innate, but all Moral Rules whatſoever, and leave not a poſſi- 
bility to believe any ſuch, to thoſe who cannot conceive, how any 
thing can be capable of a Law, that is not a free Agent: And upon 
that ground, they muſt neceſſarily reject all Principles of Vertue, who 
cannot put Morality and Mechaniſm together; which are not very eaſy 
to be reconciled, or made conſiſtent. | 
55 . When I had writ this, being informed, that my Lord Her- 


bert's In- 
nate Prin bert > | in his Books de Veritate, aſſigned theſe Innate Principles, I 


1 preſently conſulted him, hoping to find, in a Man of fo great Parts, 
ſomething that might ſatisfy me in this Point, and put an end to my 
Enquiry, In his Chapter de Inſtinctu naturali, p. 76. edit. 1656. 
I met with theſe {tx Marks of his notitie Communes. 1. Prioritas. 2. 
Independentia. 3. Univerſalitas. 4. Certitudo. 5. Neceſſitas. i. e. as he 
explains it, faciunt ad hominis conſer vationem. 6. Modus conformationis, 
KW Aſſenſus nulla interpoſitd mord. And at the latter end of his little 
Treatiſe, De Religione Laici, he ſays this of theſe Innate Principles; 
Adeo ut non uniuſcujuſvis Religionis confinio arctentur que ubique vigent 
veritates. Sunt enim in ipſd mente cœlitus deſcripte nulliſque traditioni- 
bus, froe ſcriptis, frue non ſcriptis, obnoxie, p. 3- And, Veritates no- 
ſtre Catholice, que tanquam indubia Dei effata in foro interiori deſcrip- 
ta. Thus having given the Marks of the Innate Principles or Com- 
mon Notions, and aſſerted their being imprinted on the Minds of 
Men by the Hand of God, he proceeds to ſet them, down ; and they 
are theſe : 1. Eſſe aliquod Matte numen. 2. Numen illud coli debere. 

. Virtutem cum pietate conjunctam optimam eſſe rationem cultus divini. 
4. Reſipiſcendum eſſe d peccatis. 5. Dari premium vel pœnam poſt hanc 
3 tran ſactam. Though I allow theſe to be clear Truths, and ſuch 
as, if rightly explained, a rational Creature can hardly avoid giving 
his Aſſent to: Yet I think he is far from proving them Innate Impreſ- 
ſions in Foro interiori deſcripte. For I muſt take leave to obſerve, 

16. Firſt, That theſe Five Propoſitions are either not all, or 

| more than all, thoſe common Notions writ on our Minds by the lin- 

al. ger of God, 1755 were reaſonable to believe any at all to be ſo writ- 
| ten. Since there are other Propoſitions, which even by his own Rules, 

1 have as juſt a pretence to ſuch an Original, and may be as well ad- 

mitted for Innate Principles, as, at leaſt, ſome of theſe Five he enu- 

merates, viz, Do as thou wouldſt be done unto. And perhaps, ſome 

Hundreds of others, when well confidered. 3 

= 8. 17. Secondly, That all bis Mute are not to be 1 in x each 

2 of his five Propoſitions, VIRs his firſt, ſecond, and third Marks, 4- 

=. I perfectly to neither of t hem; 1 and the firſt, ſecond; third, 

ourth, and ſixth Marks, agree, b. it ill to his third, fourth in 80 
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ffch Propoſitions. For, beſides that, we are aſſured from Hiſtory, 


of many Men, nay, whole Nations, who doubt or disbelieve ſome 


or all of them; I cannot ſee how the third, viz. That Vertue join'd 
with Piety, is the beſt Worſhip of God, can be an Innate Principle, 
when the name, or ſound, Vertue, is ſo hard to be underſtood ; 
liable to ſo much uncertainty in its ſignification; and the thing it 
ſtands for, ſo much contended about, and difficult to be known. 
And therefore this can be but a very uncertain Rule of Humane 
Practice, and ferve but very little to the conduct of our Lives, and 
is therefore very urifit to be aſſigned as an innate practical Principle. 

& 18. For let us conſider this Propoſition as to its meaning, 


(for it is the Senſe, and not Sound, that is, and muſt be the Prin- 


ciple or common Notion) viz. Vertue is the beſt Worſhip of God; i. e. 
is moſt acceptable to him ; which if Vertue be taken, as moſt com- 
monly it is, for thoſe Actions, which according to the different O- 
pinions of ſeveral Countries, are accounted laudable, will be a Pro- 


poſition ſo far from being certain, that it will not be true. If 


Vertue be taken for Actions conformable to God's Will, or to the 
Rule preſcribed by God, which is the true and only meaſure of Ver- 
tue, when Vertue is uſed to ſignifie what is in its own Nature right 
and good; then this Propoſition, That Vertue is the beſt Worſhip of 
God, will be moſt true and certain, but of very little ule in humane 
Life: ſince it will amount to no more but this, viz. That God ts 
pleaſed with the doing of what he Commands; which a Man may cer- 
tainly know to be true, without knowing what it is, that God doth 
command; and ſo be as {ar from any Rule or Principles of his Acti- 
ons, as he was before: And I think very few will take a Propoſition 


which amounts to no more than this, viz. That God is pleaſed with 


the doing of what he himſelf commands, for an innate Moral Prin- 


ciple writ on the Minds of all Men, (however true and certain it may 
be) ſince it teaches ſo little. Whoſoever does ſo, will have reaſon to 


think hundreds of Propoſitions, Innate Principles, ſince there are 
many, which have as good a Title, as this, to be received for ſuch, 
which no Body yet ever put into that rank of Innate Principles. 


§. 19. Nor is the fourth Propoſition (viz.) Men muſt repent of 
their Sins, much more inſtructive, till what thoſe Actions are, that 


are meant by Sins, be ſet down. For the word Peccata, or Sins, 


being put, as it uſually is, to ſignifie in general ill Actions, that 
will draw on Puniſhment upon the Doers: What great Principle of 
Morality can that be, to tell us we ſhould be ſorry, and ceaſe to 


do that, which will bring miſchief upon us, without knowin 


: what thoſe particular Actions are, that will do ſo? Indeed, this is 


a very true Propoſition, and fit to be inculcated on, and received by 
thoſe, who are ſuppoſed, to have been taught, what Actions in all 
kinds are Sins; but neither this, nor the former, can be imagined 


to be Innate Principles; nor to be of any Ule, if they were Innate, 


\unleſs the particular meaſures and bounds of all Vertues and Vices, 


were engraven in Mens Minds, and were Innate Principles allo, which 
I think, is very much to be doubted. And therefore, I imagine, 
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5 mot of theſe Principles very general Names, cannot be underſtood, 
j i" | but by knowing the particulars comprehended under them. And in 
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Book. I. 
it will ſcarce ſeem poſhble, that God ſhould engrave Principles in 
Mens Minds, in words of uncertain 'Signification, ſuch as Vertues 


and Sins, which amongſt different Men, ftand for different things : 
Nay, it cannot be ſuppoſed to be in Words at all, which, being in 


— — 
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the practical Inſtances, the meaſures mult be taken from the know- 
ledge of the Actions themſelves, and the Rules of them abſtracted 
from Words, and antecedent to the knowledge of Names; which 
Rules a Man muſt know, what Language ſoever he chance to learn, 
whether Engliſh or Japan, or if he ſhould learn no Language at all, 
or never ſhould underſtand the uſe of Words, as happens in the caſe 
of Dumb and Deaf Men. When it ſhall be made out, that Men ig- 
norant of Words, or untaught by the Laws and Cuſtoms of their 
Country, know that it is part of the Worſhip of God, Not to Kill 
another Man; Not to know more Women than one; Not to pro- 
cure Abortion; Not to expoſe their Children; Not to take from ano- 
ther what is his, though we want it our ſelves, but on the contrary, 
relieve and ſupply his Wants; and whenever we have done the con- 
trary, we ought to repent, be ſorry, and reſolve to do ſo no more: 
When, I ſay, all Men ſhall be proved actually to know, and allow 
all theſe and a Thouſand other ſuch Rules, all which come under theſe 
two general Words made uſe of above, viz. Virtutes & Peccata, Ver- 
tues and Sins, there will be more reaſon for admitting theſe and the 
like, for Common Notions, and Practical Principles; yet after all, 
univerſal Conſent (were there any in Moral Principles) to Truths, the 
knowledge whereof may be attained otherwiſe, would ſcarce prove 
them to be Innate; which is all I Contend for. 5 
Obj. b. F. 20. Nor will it be of much moment here, to offer that ve 
ciplesnay ready, but not very material Anſwer, (viz.) That the Innate Princi- 
3 ples of Morality, may, by Education, and Cuſtom, and the general O- 
" pinion of thoſe, amongſt whom we converſe, be darkened, and at laſt 
quite worn out of the Minds of Men. Which Aſſertion of theirs, if 
true, quite takes away the Argument of univerſal Conſent, by which 
this Opinien of Innate Principles is endeavoured to be proved; un- 
leſs thoſe Men will think it reaſonable, that their private Perſwaſions, 
or that of their Party, ſhould paſs for univerſal Conſent ; a thing not 
unfrequently done, when Men, preſuming themſelves to be the only 
Maſters of right Reaſon, caſt by the Votes and Opinions of the reſt 
of Mankind, as not worthy the reckoning. And then their Argument 
ſtands thus: The Principles which all Mankind allow for true, are 
Innate; thoſe that Men of right Reaſon admit, are the Principles al- 
lowed by all Mankind ; we and thole of our mind, are Men of Rea- 
{on ; therefore we agreeing, our Principles are Innate ; which is a 
very pretty way of arguing, and a ſhort Cut to Infallibility. For o- 
therwiſe it will be very hard to underſtand, how there be ſome Prin- 
ciples, which all Men do acknowledge, and agree in; and yet there 
are none of thoſe Principles, which are not by depraved Cuſtom, and 
ill Education, blotted out of the Minds of many Men: Which is to 


lay, 
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ſay, That all Men admit, but yet many Men do deny, and diſſent from 
them. And indeed the Suppoſition of ſuch firft Principles, will ſerve 
us to very little purpoſe 3 and we ſhall be as much at a loſs with; 
as without them, if they may by any Humane Power, ſuch as is the 
Will of our Teachers, or Opinions of our Companions, be altered or 
loſt in us: And notwithſtanding all this Boaſt of firſt Principles, 
and Innate Light, we ſhall be as much in the dark and uncertainty, 
as if there were no {ſuch thing at all: It being all one to have no 
Rule, and one that will warp any way; or amonglt various and con- 
trary Rules, not to know which is the right. But concerning Innate 
Principles, I deſire theſe Men to ſay, whether they can, or cannot, 
by Education and Cuſtom, be blurr'd and blotted out : It they cannot, 
we muſt find them in all Mankind alike, and they muſt be clear in 
every body : And if they may ſuffer variation from adventitious No- 
tions, we muſt then find them cleareſt and moſt perſpicuous, near- 

eſt the Fountain, in Children and Illiterate People, who have recei- 
ved leaft impreſſion from foreign Opinions. Let them take which 
fide they pleaſe, they will certainly find it inconſiſtent with viſible ö f 
matter of Fact, and daily Obſervation. f 5 


§. 21. I eaſily grant, that there are great Numbers of Opinions, Couray fa 
which, by Men of different Countries, Educations, and Tempers, are u 
received and embraced as firſt and unqueſtionable Principles; many where- Vorl. 
of, both for their Abſurdity, as well as Oppoſitions one to another, it 
is impoſſible ſhould be true. But yet all thoſe Propoſitions, how re- 
mote ſoever from Reaſon, are ſo ſacred ſomewhere or other, that 
Men even of good Underſtanding in other matters, will ſooner part 
with their Lives, and whatever is deareſt to them, than {ſuffer them- 
{elves to doubt, or others to queſtion, the truth of them.. 
S. 22. This, however ſtrange it may ſeem, is that which every #o Men 
Days Experience confirms; and will not, perhaps, appear fo won- cnc ty” 


derful, if we conſider the Ways and Steps by which it is brought about; . 
and how really it may come to paſs, that Doctrines, that have been 
derived from no better Original, than the Superſtition of a Nurſe; or 

the Authority of an old Woman; may, by length of Time, and con- 

ſent of Neighbours, grow up to the Dignity of Principles in Religion 

or Morality. For ſuch, who are careful (as they call it) to Princi- 2 
ple Children well, (and few there be who have not a ſet of thoſe 
Princip les for them, which they believe in) inſtil into the unwary, 

and, as yet, unprejudiced Underſtanding, (for White Paper receives 

any Characters) thoſe Doctrines they would have them retain and 
profeſs. Theſe being taught them as ſoon as they have any appre- 
henſion; and {till as they grow up, confirmed to them, either by the 

open Profeſſion, or tacit Conſent, of all they have to do with; or 

at leaſt by thoſe, of whoſe Wiſdom, Knowledge, and Piety, they 

have an Opinion, who never ſuffer thoſe Propolitions to be otherwiſe 
mentioned, but as the Baſis and Foundation, on which they build 

their Religion or Manners, come, by theſe means to have the repu- 

tation of unqueſtionable, Self-evident, and Innate Truths. 


F 6 23. To 


34 No Innate practical Principles. Book I. 
& 23. To which we may add, That when Mey, 1o inſtructed, are 
grown up,and reflect on their own Minds, they cannot find any thing 
moe ancient there, than thoſe Opinions, which were taught them, 
before their Memory began to keep a Regiſter of their Actions, or 
Date the Time, when any new 'Thing appeared to them ; and there- 
fore make no ſcruple to conclude, That thoſe Propoſitions, of whoſe 
knowledge they can find in themſelves no Original, were certainly the im- 
preſs of God and Nature upon their Minds; and not taught them by 
any one elſe. Theſe they entertain and ſubmit to, as many do to 
their Parents, with Veneration ; not becauſe it is natural; nor do 
Children do it, where they are not ſo taught; but becaule, having 
been always ſo Educated, and having no remembrance of the begin- 
ning of this Reſpect, they think it 1s natural. 

& 24. This will appear very likely, and almoſt unavoidable to come 
to paſs, if we conſider the Nature of Mankind, and the Conſtituti- 
on of Humane Affairs; wherein moſt Men cannot live, without em- 
ploying their time in the daily Labours of their Callings ; nor be at qui- 
et in their Minds, without ſome Foundation or Principles to reſt their 

Thoughts on. There is ſcarce any one ſo floating and ſuperficial in 
his Underſtanding, who hath not ſome reverenced Propoſitions, which 
are to him the Principles on which he bottoms his Reaſonings ; and 
by which he judgeth of Truth and Falſhood, Right and Wrong ; 
which ſome, wanting Skill and Leiſure, and others the Inclination, 
and ſome being taught, that they ought not to examine; there are 
few to be found, who are not expoſed by their Ignorance, Lazineſs, 
Education, or Precipitancy, to take them upon truſt. 

S. 25. This is evidently the Caſe of all Children and Young Folk; 
and Cuſtom, a greater power than Nature, ſeldom failing to make 
them worſhip for Divine, what {he hath inured them to bow their 
Minds, and ſubmit their Underſtandings to, it is no wonder, that 
grown Mey, either perplexed in the neceſlary aftairs of Life, or hot 

in the purſuit of Pleaſures, ſhould nor ſeriouſly fit down to examine 
their own Tenets ; eſpecially when one of their Principles is, That 
Principles ought not to be queſtioned. And had Men Leiſure, Parts, 
and Will, Who 1s there almoſt, that dare ſhake the Foundations of all 
his paſt Thoughts and Actions, and endure to bring upon himſelf, the 
{ſhame of having been a long time wholly in Miſtake and Error? Who 
is there, hardy enough to contend with the reproach, which is eve- 
ry where prepared for thoſe, who dare venture to diſſent from the 
received Opinions of their Country or Party? And where is the Man 
to be found, that can patiently prepare himſelf to bear the Name of 
Whimſical, Sceptical, or Atheiſt, which he is ſure to meet with, who 
does in the leaſt ſcruple any of the common Opinions? And he will 
be much more afraid to queſtion thoſe Principles, when he {hall think 
them, as moſt Men do, the Standards ſet up by God in his Mind, to 
be the Rule and Touchſtone of all other Opinions. And what can 
hinder him from thinking them Sacred, when he finds them the ear- 
lieſt of all his own Thoughts, and the moſt reverenced by others. 
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& 26. It is eaſy to imagine, how by theſe means it comes to paſs, , 


that Men worſhip the Idols that have been ſet up in their Minds; grow 
fond of the Notions they have been long acquainted with there ; and 
ſtamp the Characters of Divinity, upon Abſurdities and Errors, becotrig 
zealous Votaries to Bulls and Monkeys; and contend too, fight, and die 
in defence of their Opinions. Dum ſolos credit habendos eſſe Deos, quos 


ipſe colit. For ſince the reaſoning Faculties of the Soul, which are 


almoſt conſtantly, though not always warily nor wiſely employ'd, 
would not know how to move, for want of a foundation and foot- 
ing, in moſt Men, who through Lazineſs or Avocation, do not; of 
for want of Time, or true Helps, or for other Cauſes, cannot, 
netrate into the Principles of Knowledge, and trace Truth to its 
Fountain and Original, tis natural for them, and almoſt unavoidable, 
to take up with ſome borrowed Principles; which being reputed and 
preſumed to be the evident proofs of other things, are thonght not 
to need any other proof themſelves. Whoever ſhall receive any of 
theſe into his Mind, and entertain them there, with the reverence u- 
ſually paid to Principles, never venturing to examine them ; but ac- 
cuſtoming himſelf to believe them, becaule they are to be believed, 
may take up from his Education, and the fn n of his Country, 
any abſurdity for Innate Principles; and by long poring on the ſame 
Objects, ſo dim his fight, as to take Monſters lodged in his own Brain, 


for the Images of the Deity, and the Workmanſhip of his Hands. 


§. 27. By this progreſs, how many there are, who arrive at Prin- Principles 


muſt be ex « 


ciples, which they believe Innate, may be caſily obſerved, in the vas anined. 


riety of oppolite Principles, held, and contended for, aid all forts and 
degrees of Men. And he that ſhall deny this to be the Method, 


wherein moſt Men proceed to the aſſurance they have, of the truth 5 
and evidence of their Principles, will perhaps, find it a hard matter, 


any other way to account for the contrary Tenets, which are firmly 
believed, conhdently aſſerted, and which great Numbers are ready 


at any time to ſeal with their Blood. And, indeed, if it be the pri- 


vilege of Innate Principles, to be received upon their own Authority, 
without examination, I know not what may not be believed, or how 
any one's Principles can be queſtioned. If they may, and ought to be ex- 


amined, and tried, I deſire to know how Firſt and Innate Principles 


can be tried; or at leaſt it is reaſonable to demand the Marks and 
Characters, whereby the genuine, Innate Principles, may be diſtin- 
guiſhed from others; that ſo, amidſt the great variety of Preten- 
ders, I may be kept from miſtakes, in ſo material a Point as this. 
When, this; is done, I {hall be ready to embrace ſuch welcome, and 


uſeful Propoſitions ; and till then I may with Modeſty doubt, ſince 


I fear univerſal nent which i is the only one produced, will ſcarce 
prove a ſufficient mark to direct my Choice, and aſſure me of any 
r 0 From what has been ſaid, I think 1 it 15 doubt, 
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Other Conſiderations concerning Innate Principles, 


both Speculatroe and Prattical. 
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Principles H. 1. A D thoſe, who would perſwade us, that there are In- 
M nate Principles, not taken them together in groſs; but 
1-13 conſidered, ſeparately, the parts, out of which thoſe Propoſitions are 
| made, they would not, perhaps, have been ſo forward to believe 
they were Innate. Since, it the Ideas, which made up thoſe Truths, 
were not, it was impoſſible, that the Propoſitions, made up of them, 
{hould be Innate, or our Knowledge of them be born with us. For 
if the Ideas be not Innate, there was a time, when the Mind was 
without thoſe Principles; and then, they will not be Innate, but be 
derived from ſome other Original. For, where the Ideas themſelves 
are not, there can be no Knowledge, no Aſſent, no Mental, or Ver- 
bal Propoſitions about them. [Ne 
Ws §. 2. If we will attentively conſider new Born Children, we ſhall 
boſe le have little Reaſon to think, that they bring many Ideas into the 
He, World with them. For, bating, perhaps, ſome faint Ideas, of Hun- 
wo Jorn ger, and Thirſt, and Warmth, and ſome Pains, which they may 
dren. have felt in the Womb, there is not the leaſt appearance of any ſet- 
led Ideas at all in them; eſpecially of Ideas, anſwering the Terms, 
which make up thoſe univerſal Propoſitions, that are eſteemed Innate 
Principles. One may perceive how, by degrees, afterwards, Ideas 
come into their Minds ; and that they get no more, nor no other, 
than what Experience, and the Obſervation of thmgs, that come in 
their way, furniſh them with; which might be enough to ſatisfy us, 
that they are not Original Characters, ſtamped on the Mint. 
F. 3. Ir is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, is cer- 
tainly (if there be any ſuch) an Innate Principle. But can any one 
think, or will any one ſay, that Impoſſibility and Identity, are too In- 


nate Ideas? Are they ſuch as all Mankind have, and bring into the 
World with them? And are they thoſe, that are the firſt in Chil- 
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rubb'd on the Page not the fame Taſte, that it uſed to receive 
s it the actual Knowledge of Impoſſibile eſt idem eſſe, 


it never yet xnew or underſtood ? The Names Impoſſibility and Iden- 
tity, ſtand for two Ideas, ſo far from being Innate, or Born with us, 
N * mM 1 


Chap. IV. No Innate Prmciples. 37 
that I think it requires great Care and Attention, to form them 
right in our Underſtandings. They are ſo far from being brought 
into the World with us; ſo remote from the thoughts of Infancy 
and Childhood, that, I believe, upon Examination, it will be found, 
that many grown Men want them. | 
S. 4: If Identity (to inſtance in that alone) be a native Impreſſi- lien. 
en; and conſequently ſo clear and obvious to us, that we muſt needs hot Trad; 
know it even from our Cradles; I would gladly be reſolved, by one 
of Seven, or Seventy Years old, Whether a Man, being a Creature, 
conſiſting of Soul and Body, be the ſame Man, when his Body is 
Changed ? Whether Euphorbus and Pythagoras, having had the {ame 
Soul, were the ſame Man, though they lived ſeveral Ages aſunder ? 
Nay, Whether the Cock too, which had the {ame Soul, were not 
the fame with both of them ? Whereby, perhaps, it will appear, that 

our Idea of Sameneſs, is not 1o ſettled and clear, as to deſerve to be 
thought Innate in us. For if thoſe Innate Ideas, are not clear and 
diftin, ſo as to be univerſally known, and naturally agreed on, 
they cannot be Subjects of univerſal, and undoubted Truths; bur 
but will be the unavoidable Occaſion of perpetual Uncertainty. For, 

I ſuppoſe, every one's Idea of Identity, will not be the ſame, that Py- 
thagoras, and Thouſands others of his Followers have: And which 

then {hall be the true? Which Innate ? Or are there two different 
Ideas of Identity, both Innate ? LW" 

S. 5. Nor let any one think, that the Queſtions, I have here pro- 

poſed, about the Identity of Man, are bare, empty Speculations ; 
which if they were, would be enough to ſhew, That there was in the 
Underſtandings of Men no Innate Idea of Identity. He, that ſhall; 
with a little attention, reflect on the Reſurrection, and conſider, 
that Divine Juſtice ſhall bring to Judgment, at the laſt Day, the very 
ſame Perſons, to be happy or miſerable in the other, who did well 

or ill in this Life, will find it perhaps, not eaſy to reſolve with him- 

felf, what makes the ſame Man, or wherein Identity conſiſts: And 

will not be forward,to think he, and every one, even Children them- 
ſelves, have naturally a clear Idea of it. lah os”. 

& 6. Let us examine that Principle of Mathematicks, viz. That volt ak 
the whole is bigger than 4 part. This, I take it, is reckon'd amongſt Inu 

Innate Principles. I am ſure it has as good a Title, as any, to be lde, 
thought ſo; which yet, no Body can think it to be, when he con- 
fiders the Ideas it comprehends in it, "Whole and Part, are perfectly 
Relative ; but the Poſitive Ideas, to which they properly and imme- 
diately belong, are Extention and Number, of which alone, Whole 
and Part, are Relations. So that if Whole and Part are Innate Ideas, 
Extenſion and Number muſt be ſo too; it being impoſſible to have an 

Idea of a Relation, without having any at all of the thing to which 

it belongs, and in which it is founded. Now, Whether the Minds 
of Men have naturally imprinted on them the Ideas of Extenſion and 
Number, I leave to be confidered by thoſe, who are the Patrons of 
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Innate Principles. 
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th & 7. That God is to be worſhipped, 1s, without doubt; as great a 
not Tinate Truth as any can enter into the Mind of Man, and deſerves the firſt 
place amongſt all Practical Principles. But yet, it can by no means 
be thought Innate, unleſs the Ideas of God and Worſhip, are Innate. 
That the Idea, the Term Worſhip ſtands for, is not in the Underſtand- 
ing of Children, and a Character ſtamped on the Mind in its firſt Ori- 
ginal, I think, will be eaſily granted, by any one, that conſiders how 
tew there be,amongſt grown Men, who have a clear and diſtinct No- 
tion of it. And, I ſuppoſe, there cannot be any thing more ridi- 
culous, than to ſay, that Children have this Practical Principle In- 
nate, That God is to be worſhipped ; and yet, that they know not what 
that Worſhip of God is, «which is their Duty. But to pals by this, 
1% F. 8. If any Idea can be imagin'd Innate, the Idea of God may, of 
las. all others, for many Reaſons, be thought ſo; ſince it is hard to con- 
ceive, how there ſhould be Innate Moral Principles, without an In- 
nate Idea of a Deity Without a Notion of a Law-maker, it is im- 
poſſible to have a Notion of a Law, and an Obligation to obſerve 
it. Beſides the Atheiſts, taken notice of amongſt the Antients, and 
left branded upon the Records of Hiſtory, hath not Navigation diſ- 
covered, in theſe latter Ages, whole Nations, at the Bay of Solda- 
(a) Rhoe nia, (a) in Braſil, (b) in Boranday, (c) and the Caribee Iſlands, Wc. 


apud The- 


vow, p2. amongſt whom there was to be found no Notion of a God, no Re- 
27 16, ligion. Nicholaus del Techo in literis, ex Paraquaria de Caaiguarum 


O M7 converfione, has theſe Words (d) Reperi eam gentem nullum nomen ha- 


. 5 i 0 
Teny'7,. bere, quod Deum, & Hominis animam fignificet, nulla ſacra habet, nulla 
S. Tdola. Thefe are Inſtances of Nations where uncultivated Nature has 


Ovi ngton 


% been left to it (elf, without the help of Letters, and Diſcipline, and 
5 —.— the Improvements of Arts and Sciences. But there are others to be 
derebus found, who have enjoy'd theſe in a very great meaſure, who yet, for 


Cai want of a due application of their thoughts this way, want the Idea, 
e and Knowledge of God. Twill I doubt not be a Surpriſe to others, 

as it was to me, to find the Siamites of this number. But for this, 
(Jie, let them conſult the King of | France's late Envoy thither, (e) who 
du Roy- gives no better account of the Chineſes themſelves. (f) And if we 


aume de 


Siam, T. Will not believe La Loubere, the Miſſionaries of China, even the Jeſuits 
g themſelves, the great Encomiaſts of the Chineſes, do all to a Man a- 
20. e. gree and will convince us that the Sect of the Litterati, or Learned, 
22. /e4.6, keeping to the old Religion of China, and the ruling Party there, are 
(122: all of them Atheiſt. Vid. Navarette in the Collection of Voyages, Vol. 
er the Firſt, and Hiſtoria cultus Sinenfium. And, perhaps, if we ſhould, 
with attention, mind the Lives, and Diſcourſes of People not ſo far 
oft, we ſhould have too much Reaſon to fear, that many, in more 
Gvilized Countries, have no very ſtrong, and clear Impreſſions of a 
Deity upon their Minds; and that the Complaints of Atheiſm, made 
from the Pulpit, are not without Reaſon. And though only ſome 
profligate Wretches own it too bare- facedly now; yet, perhaps, we 
ſhould hear, more than we do, of it, from others, did not the fear 
of the Magiſtrate's Sword, or their Neighbour's Cenſure, tie up Peo- 
ples Tongues; which, were the Apprehenſions of Puniſhment, or 


— — — 


| Shame 


- 
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Shame taken away, would as openly. proclaim. their Atheiſm, as their 
Lives do. (2) 
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(2) On this Reaſoning of the Author againſt Innate Ideas, great blame hath been 
laid; becauſe it ſeems to invalidate an Argument commonly uſed to prove the Being 
of a God, viz. Univerſal Conſent: To which our Author + Anſwers, I thiik that the Univer- + In bi 
{al Conſent of Mankind, as to the Being of a God, amounts to thus much, That the vaſtly 71-4 1 
greater Majority of Mankind, have in all Ages of the World, actually believed a God; that ter to the 
the Majority of the remaining part, have not. actually diſ-believed it; and conſequently thoſe Biſhop of 
who have actually oppoſed the belief of a God, have * been very few. So that comparing Worceſter 
thoſe that have actually dif-believed, with thoſe who, have actually believed a God, MT 
their Number is ſo inconſiderable, that in reſpect of this incomparably greater Majo- 
rity, of thoſe who have owned the belief of a God, it may be ſaid to be the Univerſal 
Conſent of Mankind. 5 3 

This is all the Univerſal Conſent which Truth of matter of Fact will allow ; and 
therefore all that can be made uſe of to prove a God. But if any one would ex- 
tend it farther, and ſpeak deceitfully for God: If this Univerſality ſhould be urged 
in a ftrict Senſe, not for much the Majority, but for a general Conſent of every one, 
even to a Man, in all Ages and Countries; this would make it either no Argument, or 
a perfectly uſeleſs and unneſſary one. For if any one deny a God, ſuch a perfect uni- 
verſality of Conſent is deſtroy d; and if no Body does deny a God, what need of 
Arguments to convince Atheiſts ? | 5 

I would crave leave to ask your Lordſhip, Were there ever in the Wotld any 
Atheiſts or no? If there were not, what need is there of raiſing a Queſtion about 
the Being of a God, when no Body queſtions it ? What need of proviſional Argu- 
ments againſt a fault, from which Mankind are fo wholly free; and which by an 
Univerſal Conſent, they may be preſumed to be ſecure from ? If you ſay (as I doubt not 
but you will) that there have been Atheiſts in the World, then your Lordſhip's Uniyer- 


fal Conſent, reduces it {elf to only a great Majority, and then make that Majority as 
| great as you will, what I have ſaid in the place quoted by your Lordſhip, leaves it 


in its full force; and I have not ſaid one Word, that does in the leaſt zyvalidate this Au- 
gument for a God. The Argument I was upon there, was to ſhew, that the Idea of 
God was not Inuate ; and to my purpoſe it was ſufficient, if there were but a leſs 
Number found in the World, who had no Idea of God, than your Lordſhip will allow 


there have been of profeſſed Atheiſts; for whatſoever is Innate, muſt be Univerſal in 


the ſtricteſt Senſe : One Exception is a ſufficient Proof againſt it. So that all that 1 
ſaid, and which was quite to another purpoſe, did not at all tend, nor can be made 
uſe of, to invalidate the Argument for a Deity, grounded on ſuch an Umverſal Conſent, as 
your Lordſhip, and all that build on it, muſt own ; which is only a very dif-proporti- 
oned Majority: Such an Univerſal Conſent my Argument there, neither affirms nor re- 
quires to be leſs, than you will be pleaſed to allow it. Your Lordſhip therefore might 
without any prejudice to thoſe Declarations of good-will and favour you have for the 
Author of the Eſſay of Humane Under ſtanding, have ſpared the mentioning his quotin 
Authors that are in Print, for matters of Fact, to quite another purpoſe, as going abou 
to invalidate the Argument for a Deity, from the Umverſal Conſent of Mankind, ſince he leaves 
that Univerſal Conſent as entire and as large as you your ſelf do, or can own, or ſup- 
poſe it. But here I have no reaſon to be ſorry that your Lordſhip has given me this occaſi- 
on for the Vindication of this Paſſage of my Book If there ſhould be any one beſides your 
Lordſhip who ſhould fo far miſtake it, as to think it in the leaſt invalidates the Argu- 
ment for a God, from the Umverſal Conſent of Mankind. 5 1 

But becauſe you queſtion the Credibility of thoſe Authors I have quoted, which you 
fay were very ill choſen : I will crave leave to ſay, That he whom I relied on for his 
Teſtimony concerning the Hotentots of Soldania, was no leſs a Man, than an Ambaſla- 
dor from the King of England to the Great Mogul. Of whoſe Relation, Monſieur The- 
venot, no ill Judge in the Caſe, had ſo great an Eſteem, that he was at the Pains to 
Tranſlate it into French, and publiſh it in his (which is counted no unjudicious) Col- 
lection of Travels. But to intercede with your Lordſhip, for a little more favourable 
allowance of Credit to Sir Thomas Roe's Relation; Coore, an Inhabitant of the Coun- 
try who could ſpeak Engliſh, aſſured () Mr. Terry, That they of Soldania had no God. « Tery!/ 
But if he too have the ill Luck to find no Credit with you, I hope you will be a Voyage, _ 
little more favourable to a Divine of the Church of England now living, and admit 7. 17. and 
of his Teſtimony in confirmation of Sir Thomas Roe s. This worthy Gentleman, in 23: 
the Relation of his Voyage to Surat, Printed but two Years fince, ſpeaking of 
the ſame People, has theſe Words, (+) They are ſunk even below Idolatry, are deſtitute of + Mr. O. 
both Prieft and Temple, and ſaving a little ſhew of Repoycing, which is made at the Full and New vington, 
Moon, have loſt all kind of Religious Devotion. Nature has ſo richly provided far their Cun- P. 489, 


& 9. But 
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& 9. But had all Mankind, every where, a Notion of 4 God, (where- 


of yet Hiſtory tells us the contrary) it would not from thence follow, 


that the Idea of him was Innate. For, though no Nation were to 
be found without a Name, and ſome few dark Notions of him; yet 
that would not prove them to be natural Impreſſions on the Mind, no 
more than the Names of Fire, or the Sun, Heat, or Number, do 
prove the Ideas they ſtand for, to be Irmate; becauſe the Names of 
thoſe things, and the Ideas of them, are ſo univerſally received, and 
known amongſt Mankind. Nor on the contrary, 1s the want of ſuch 
2 Name,'or the abſence of ſuch a Notion out of Men's Minds, an 

Argument againſt the Being of a God, any more, than it would be 
a Proof, that there was no Load - ſtone in the World, becauſe a great 


part of Mankind, had neither a Notion of any ſuch thing, nor a 


Name for it; or be any ſhew of Argument to prove, that there are 
no diſtinct and various Species of Angels, or intelligent Bemgs above 
us, becauſe we have no Ideas of {uch diſtinct Species, or Names for 
them: For Men being furniſhed with Words, by the common Lan- 


—guage of their own Countries, can ſcarce avoid having ſome kind of 


Ideas of thoſe things, whole Names, thoſe they converſe with, have 
occaſion frequently to mention to them: And if it carry with it the 
Notion of Excellency, Greatneſs, or ſomething extraordinary; if Ap- 
prehenſion and Concernment accompany it; if the Fear of abſolute 
and irreſiſtible Power ſet it on upon the Mind, the Idea is likely to fink 
the deeper, and ſpread the farther ; eſpecially if it be ſuch an Idea, as 
is agreeable to the common Light of Reaſon, and naturally deducible 


from every part of our Knowledge, as that of a God is. For the viſi- 


ble marks of extraordinary Wiſdom and Power, appear ſo plainly in 
all the Works of the Creation, that a rational Creature, who will 
but ſeriouſly reflect on them, cannot muſs the diſcovery of a Deity : 
And the influence, that the diſcovery of ſuch a Being mult neceſſari- 
ly have on the Minds of all, that have but once heard of it, is ſo great, 

and carries ſuch a weight of Thought and Communication with it, 
that it ſeems ſtranger to me, that a whole Nation of Men ſhould be 


venience in this Life, that they bave drowned all ſenſe of the God of it, and are grown quite 
careleſs of the next. | 


But to provide againſt the cleareſt Evidence of Atheiſm in theſe People, you ſay, 


That the Account given of them, makes them not fit to be a Standard for the ſenſe of Mankind. 


This, I think, may paſs for nothing, till ſome Body may be found, that makes them 
to be a Standard for the ſenſe of Mankind. All the uſe I made of them was to ſhew, That 


there were Men in the World, that had no Innate Idea of God. But to keep ſome- 


thing like an Argument going (for what will not that do?) You go near denying thoſe 
Cafers to be Men, What elſe do theſe Words ſignifie? 4 People ſo ftrangely bereft of Com- 
mon Senſe, that they can hardly be reckon'd among Mankard, as appears by the beſt Accounts of 
the Cafers of Soldania, &c. I hope if any of them were called Peter, James, or John, 
it would be paſt ſcruple that they were Men: However, Courwee, Wewena, and Con- 
ſheda, and thoſe others who had Names, that had no places in your Nomenclator, would 


hardly paſs Muſter with your Lordſhip. 


My Lord, I ſhould not mention this, but that what you your {ſelf ſay here, may 
be a Motive to you to conſider; That what you have laid ſuch ſtreſs on concerning 
the general Nature of Man, as a real Being and the ſubject of Properties, amounts to no- 
thing for the diftinguiſhing of Species, fince you your ſelf own that there may be In- 


dividuals wherein there is a common Nature with a particular ſubſiſtence proper to each of them, 


whereby you are ſo little able to know of which of the Raygs or Sorts they are, into 
which you ſay, God has order'd Beings, and which he hath diſtinguiſhed by eſſential Pro- 
perties, that you are in doubt whether they aught to be reckond among Mankind or no 


any 
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any where found ſo Brutiſh, as to want the Notion of a God; than 
that they ſhould be without an Notion of Numbers, or Fire. 

& 10. The Name of God being once mentioned in any part of the 
World, to expreſs a ſuperior, powerful, wiſe, inviſible Being, the 
ſuitableneſs of ſuch. a Notion to the Principles of common Reaſon, 
and the Intereſt Men will always have to mention it often, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily ſpread it far and wide; and continuę, it down to all, Gene- 
rations; though yet the general reception of ther” Name, and ſome im- 
perfect and unſteady Notions, conveyed thereby, to the unthinking part 
of Mankind, prove not the Idea to be Innate; but only that they, who 
made the Diſcovery, had made a right ule of their Reaſon, thought 
maturely of the Cauſes of things, and traced them to their Original; 
from whom other leſs conſidering People, having once received ſo 
important a Notion, it could not calily be loſt again. ag 

§. 11. This is all could be inferrd from the Notion of a God, were 
it to be found univerſally in all the Tribes of Mankind, and general- 
ly acknowledged, by Men grown to maturity in all Countries. For 
the generality of the acknowledging of a God, as I imagine, is ex- 
tended no farther than that; which it it be ſufficient to prove the 
Idea of God, Innate, will as well prove the Idea of Fire, Innate ; fince; 

I think, it may truly be ſaid, That there is not a Perſon in the 

World, who has a Notion. of a God, who has not alſo the Idea of 

Fire. I doubt not, but if a Colony of young Children ſhould be 

placed in an Ifland, where no Fire was, they would certainly neither 

have any Notion of ſuch a thing, nor Name for it, how generally 

ſoever it were received, and known in all the World beſides; and 

perhaps too, their Apprehenſions would be as far removed from 

any Name, or Notion of a God, till ſome one amongſt them had 

imployed his Thoughts, to enquire into the Conſtitution and Cauſes 

of things, which would eaſily lead him to the Notion of a God; 

which having once taught to others, Reaſon, and the natural Pro- 

penſity of their own Thoughts, would afterwards propagate, and 

continue amongſt them. Vs e, e e 
§. 12. Indeed it is urged, That it is ſuitable to the Goodneſs of Stable to 

God, to imprint, upon the Minds of Men, Characters and Notions of Goodneſs, 

Himſelf, and not to leave them in the dark, and doubt, in ſo grand 45 


: : Men ſhould 
a Concernment ; and alſo by that means, to ſecure to himſelf the „e t- 


Homage and Veneration, due from ſo intelligent a Creature as ede 
Man; and therefore he has done it. | ö wee 
This Argument, if it be of any Force, will prove much more 7/5, 
than thoſe, who ule it in this Cale, expect from it. For if we 
may conclude, that God hath done for Men, all that Men {hall 
judge is beſt for them, becauſe it is ſuitable to his Goodnels ſo to do, 

it will prove, not only, that God has imprinted on the Minds of 

Men an Idea of Himſelf; but that he hath plainly ſtamped there, 

in fair Characters, all that Men ought to know, or believe of Him, 

all that they ought to do in obedience to his Will; and that he 

hath given them a Will and Affections conformable to it. This, no 
doubt, every one will think it better for Men, | than that they 


G | ſhould, 
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ſhould, in the dark, grope after Knowledge, as St. Pan! tells us all 
Nations did after God, Acts XVII. 27. than that their Wills 
ſhould claſh with their Underſtandings, and their Appetites croſs 
their Duty. The Romaniſts lay, "Tis beſt for Men, and fo ſuita- 
ble to the Goodneſs of God, that there ſhould be an infallible Judge 
of Controverſies on Earth; and therefore there is one: And I, b 
the ſame Reaſon, ſay, Tis better for Men that every Man himſelf 
ſhould be infallible. I leave them to confider, whether by the 
force of this Argument they {hall think, that every Man is ſo. 1 
think it a very good Argument, to ſay, the infinitely wiſe God 
hath made it ſo: And therefore it is beſt. But it ſeems to me à 

little too much Confidence of our own Wiſdom, to ſay, I think it beſt, and 
therefore God hath made it ſo; and in the Matter in hand, 
it will be in vain to argue from {ſuch a Topick, that God 
hath done ſo, when certain Experience ſhews us, that he hath 
not. But the Goodneſs of God hath not been wanting to Men 
without ſuch Original Impreſſions of Knowledge, or Ideas ſtamped 
on the Mind : Since he hath furniſhed Man with thoſe Faculties, 
which will ſerve for the ſufficient diſcovery of all things requiſite 
to the End of ſuch a Being; and I doubt not but to ſhew that a 
Man by the right Uſe of his natural Abilities, may, without any 
innate Principles, attain the Knowledge of a God, and other things 
that concern him. God having endued Man with thoſe Faculties of 
Knowing which he hath, was no more obliged by his Goodneſs, to 
implant thoſe innate Notions in his Mind, than that having given 
him Reaſon, Hands, and Materials, he ſhould build him Bridges, 
or Houſes, which ſome People in the World, however of good Parts, 
do either totally want, or are but ill provided of, as well as others 
are wholly without Ideas of God, and Principles of Morality ; or at 
leaſt have but very ill ones. The reaſon in both caſes being, That 
they never employ'd their Parts, Faculties, and Powers, induſtri- 
ouſly that way, but contented themſelves with the Opinions, Faſhi- 
ons, and Things, of their Country, as they found them, without 

looking any farther. Had you or I been born at the Bay of Soldania, 
poſſibly our Thoughts, and Notions, had not exceeded thoſe brutiſh 
ones of the Hotentots that inhabit there: And had the Virginia King 
Apochancana, been educated in England, he had, perhaps, been as 
knowing a Divine, and as good a Mathematician, as any in it. 

The difference between him, and a more improved Engliſb-man, 
lying barely in this, that exerciſe of his Faculties was hounded with- 
in the Ways, Modes, and Notions of his own Country, and never 
directed to any other, or farther Enquiries . And if he had not any 

Idea of a God, it was only becauſe he purſued not thoſe Thoughts, 
that would have led him to it. 3 

Iles, F. 13. Igrant, That if there were any Ideas to be found imprint- 


| 4 <o ed on the Minds of Men, we have Reaſon to expect, it ſhould be the 
"ent Notion of his Maker, as a mark GOD ſet on his own Workmanſhip, 
to mind Man of his Dependance and Duty; and that herein {ſhould 
appear the firſt Inſtances of humane Knowledge. But how late is it 


before 
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before any ſuch notion is diſcoverable in Children? And when we 
find it there, how much more does it reſemble the Opinion, and 
Notion of the Teacher, than repreſent the true God? He that {hall 
obſerve in Children, the progreſs whereby their Minds attain the 
Knowledge they have, will think, that the Objects they do firſt, 
and moſt familiarly converſe with, are thoſe that make the firſt 
impreſſions on their Underſtandings: Nor will he find the leaſt 
footſteps of any other. It is eaſie to take notice, how their 
Thoughts enlarge themſelves, only as 2 come to be acquainted 
with a greater variety of ſenſible Objects, to retain the Ideas of 
them in their Memories; and to get the ſkill to compound and 
enlarge them, and ſeveral ways put them together. How by theſe. 
means they come to frame in their Minds an Idea Men have of 
a Deity, I ſhall hereafter ſhew. 

S8. 14. Can it be thought, that the Ideas Men have of God, are 
the Characters, and Marks of Himſelf, engraven in their Minds by 


his own Finger, when we ſee, that in the ſame Country, under 


one and the fame Name, Men have far different, nay, often contrary 
and inconſiſtent Ideas and Conceptions of him? Their agreeing in a 
Name, or Sound, will {carce prove an innate Notion of Him. 

8. 15. What true or tolerable Notion of a Deity, could they have, 
who acknowledged, and worthipped hundreds? Every Deity, that 
they owned above one, was an infallible evidence of their 1gnorance 
of Him, and a proof, that they had no true Notion of God, where 
Unity, Infinity, and Eternity, were excluded. To which if we 
add their groſs Conceptions of Corporeity, expreſſed in their Ima- 
ges, and Repreſentations of their Deities; the Amours, Marriages, 
Copulations, Luſts, Quarrels, and other mean Qualities, -attribu- 
ted by them to their Gods; we ſhall have little reaſon to think, 


> 


that the heathen World, i. e. the greateſt part of Mankind, had 


ſuch Ideas of God in their Minds, as he Himſelf, out of care, that 


they ſhould not be miſtaken about Him, was Author of. And this 
Univerſality of Conſent, ſo much argued, if it prove any native im- 
preſſions, twill be only this: That God imprinted on the minds of 
all Men, ſpeaking the ſame Language, a Name for himſelf, but not 


any Idea : Since thoſe People, who agreed in the Name, had at the 


ſame time, far different Apprehenſions about the thing ſignified. If 
they ſay, That the variety of Deities worſhipped by the heathen 
World, were but figurative ways of expreſſing the ſeveral Attributes 


of that incomprehenſible Being, or ſeveral parts of his Providence: 


I anſwer, what they might be in their Original, I will not here 
enquire; but that they were ſo in the Thoughts of the Vulgar, I 
think no body will affirm: And he that will conſult the Voyage 
of the Biſhop of Beryte, c. 13. (not to mention other Teſtimonies) 
will find, that the Theology of the Siamites, profeſledly owns a plu- 
rality of Gods: Or, as the Abbe de Choiſy more judiciouſſy remarks, 
in his Journal d Voiage de Siam, , it conſiſts properly in acknow- 
| ledging no God'at all. | VIA 1 310300 : H {1 Tere 5 HOST 57 13% 
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C 1 g. If it be ſaid, That wiſe Men of all Nations came to have 
!rue Conceptions of the Unity and Infinity of the Deity, I grant it. 


But then this, 


Firſt, Excludes univerſality of Conſent in any thing, but the 
Name, for thoſe wife Men being very few, perhaps one of a thou- 
ſand, this Univerfality is very narrow. FN 

Secondly, It ſeems to me plainly to prove, that the trueſt and beſt No- 
tions Men had of God, were not imprinted, but acquired by Thought 
and Meditation, and a right Uſe of their Faculties Since the wile 
and conſiderate Men of the World, by a right and careful employment 
of their Thoughts and Reaſon, attained true Notions in this, as 
well as other things; whilſt the lazy and inconſiderate part of Men, 
making the far greater Number, took up their Notions, by chance, 
from common Tradition and vulgar Conceptions, without much 
beating their Heads about them. And if it be a reaſon to think the 


notion of God Innate, becauſe all wiſe Men had it, Vertue too mult 


be thought Innate; for that allo wife Men have always had. 
& 16. This was evidently the caſe of all Gentiliſm : Nor hath e- 
ven amongſt Jews, Chriſtians, and Mahometans, who acknowledge 


but one God, this Doctrine, and the care is taken in thoſe Na- 


tions to teach Men, to have true Notions of a GOD, prevailed ſo 
far, as to make Men to have the ſame, and true Ideas of him. 
How many, even amongſt us, wall be found upon enquiry, to 


fancy him in the ſhape of a Man, fitting in Heaven; and to have 


apphed their Thoughts that way, are ignorant both of the one and 


many other abſurd and unfit Conceptions of him? Chriſtians, as 
well as Turks, have had whole Sects owning, and contending earn- 
eſtly for it, that the Deity was corporeal, and of humane Shape: And 
though we find few amongſt us, who profeſs themſelves Anthropo- 
morphites, (though ſome I have met with, that own it) yet, I believe, 
he that will make it his buſineſs, may find amongſt the ignorant, 
and uninſtructed Chriſtians, many of that Opinion. Talk but with 
Country-people, almoſt of any Age; or young People, almoſt of 
any Condition, and you ſhall find, that though the Name of GOD 
be frequently in their Mouths; yet the Notions they apply this 
Name to, are ſo odd, low, and pitiful, that no body can imagine 
they were taught by 4 rational Man; much leſs, that they were 


Characters writ by the Finger of God himſelf. Nor do I ſee how 


it derogates more from the Goodneſs of God, that he has given us 


Minds unfurniſhed with theſe Ideas of Himſelf, than that he hath 


ſent us into the World, with Bodies uficloathed'; and that there 
is no Art or Skill born with us. For being fitted with Faculties to 
attain theſe, it is want of Induſtry, and Conſideration in us, and 
not of Bounty in Him, if we have them not. is as certain, that 
there 'is'a God, as that the oppolite ; Angles, made by the interſe- 
Etion- of two ſtrait Lines, are equal. There was never any rati- 
onal ' Creature, that ſet himſelf {incercly to examine the truth of 
theſe” Propoſitions, chat could fail to aſſent to them: Though 
yet be paſt doubt that there are many Men, Who having not 


the 
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the other. If any one think fit to call this (which is the utmoſt 
of its extent) Univerſal Conſent, ſuch an one I eafily allow : But 
ſuch an Univerſal Conſent as this, proves not the Idea of God, no 
more than it does the Idea of ſuch Angles, Innate. | - 
& 17. Since then though the knowledge of a GOD, be the moſt 005 
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natural diſcovery of humane Reaſon, yet the Idea of Him, is not „nine, 


Innate, as, I think, is evident from what has been ſaid ; I imagine can befup- 
there will be ſcarce any other Idea found, that can pretend to it RE” 
Since if God had ſet any Impreſſion, any Character on the Under- 
ſtanding of Men, it is molt reaſonable to expect it ſhould have 
been ſome clear and uniform Idea of Himſelf, as far as our weak 
Capacities were capable to receive ſo incomprehenſible and infinite 
an Object. But our Minds being, at firſt, void of that Idea, 
which we are molt concerned to have, it is a ſtrong Preſumption 
againſt all other innate Characters. I muſt own; as far as I can ob- 
ſerve, Ican find none, and would he glad to be informed by any other. 

§. 18. I confeſs, there is another Idea which would be of ge- 3 
neral uſe for Mankind to have, as it is of general talk, as if they Subſite. 
had it; and that is the Idea of Subſtance, which we neither have, 
nor can have, by Senſation or Reflection. If Nature took care to 
provide us any Ideas, we might well expect it ſhould be ſuch, as 
by our own Faculties we cannot procure to our ſelves: But we 
ſee on the contrary, that ſince by thoſe ways, whereby other Ideas 
are brought into our Minds, this is not, we have no ſuch clear 
laæa at all, and therefore ſignify nothing by the Word Subſtance, 
but only an uncertain ſuppoſition of we know not what (i. e. of ſome 
thing whereof we have no particular diſtinct poſitive) Idea, which 
we take to be the ſubſtratum, or ſupport, of thoſe Ideas, we do know. 

$. 19. Whatever then we talk of innate, either ſpeculative, or 
practical Principles, it may, with as much probability, be ſaid, that | 
a Man hath 100 J. ſterling in his Pocket, and yet denied, that he 0 Popo 
hath either Penny, Shilling, Crown, or any other Coin, out of. e. 


le innate, 
which the Sum is to be made up; as to think, that certain Propo- e 5. 
ſitions are Innate, when the Ideas about which they are, can by ine. 
no means be ſuppoſed to be ſo. The general reception and aſſent 
that is given, doth not at all prove, that the Ideas expreſſed in 
them, are innate For in many caſes, however the Ideas came there; 
the aſſent to Words expreſſing the agreement, or diſagreement, of 
ſuch Ideas, will neceſſarily follow. Every one that hath a true 
Idea of God, and Worſhip, will aſſent to this Propoſition, that God 
is to be worſhiped, when expreſſed, in àa Language he under- 
ſtands: And every rational Man, that hath not thought on it to Day, 
may be ready to aſſent to this Propofition to morrow 5 and yet 
millions of Men may be well ſuppoſed to want one, or both, thoſe 
Ideas to day. For if we will allow Savages, and moſt Country- 
people, to live Ideas of God and Worſhip (which converſation with 


them, will not make one forward to believe) yet 1 think, few Chil- 
dren can be ſuppoſed, to have thoſe Ideas which therefore they muſt 
begin to have ſometime or other; and then they will alſd begin to 
— aaſſent 
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aſſent to that Propoſition, and make very little queſtion of it ever after: 
But {ſuch an Aſſent upon hearing, no more proves the Ideas to be 
Innate, than it does, That one Born Blind (with Cataracts, which 
will be Couched to Morrow) had the Innate Ideas of the Sun, or 
Light, or Saffron, or Yellow ; becauſe when his Sight is cleared, he 


will certainly Aſſent to this Propoſition, That the Sun is Lucid, or 


that Saffron is Yellow : And therefore if ſuch an Aſſent upon . 
ing, cannot prove the Ideas Innate, it can much leſs the Propoſitions 


made up of thoſe Ideas. 
glad to be told, 


No Tnnate 
Ideas in 


27. 


If they have any Innate Ideas, I 
what, and how many they are. 

§. 20. To Which let me add: If there be any Innate Ideas, any 
be Aleno- Ideas in the Mind, which the Mind does not actually think on; 
they mult be lodg'd in the Memory, a and from thence mutt be brought 


I would be 


into view by Remembrance; 7. e. mult be known, when they are re- 


membred, 


e e can be without Remembrance. 


perceive any thing with Memory, or with a Conſciouſneſs, that it 
Without this, whatever Idea comes 
into the Mind is New, and not remembred : This Conſciouſneſs of 


was known or perceived before : 


to have been Perceptions in the Mind before, unleſs Re- 


For to Remember, 1s to 


its having been in the Mind before, being that, which diſtinguiſhes 
Remembring from all other ways of Thinking. Whatever Idea was 


never perceived by the Mind, 
Idea is in the Mind, 


was never in the Mind. 
18 tha an actual perception, 
been an actual perception, is ſo in the Mind, 


it can be made an actual perception again. 


actual perception of an Idea without Memory, the Idea appears per- 
fecctly new and unknown before to the Underſtanding. Whenever the 
Memory brings any Idea into actual View, it is with a Conſciouſneſs, 
that it had been there before, and was not wholly 4 Stranger to the 
Mind. Whether this be not ſo, I appeal to every one's Obſervation: And 
then Ideſire an Inſtance of an Idea, pretended to be Innate,which (be- 
fore any impreſſion of it by ways hereafter to be mentioned) any one 
could revive and remember as an Idea, he had formerly known; with- 
out which Conſciouſneſs of a former perception, there is no remem- 
brance; and whatever Idea comes into the Mind without that Con- 
ſciouſneſs, is not remembred, or comes not out of the Memory, nor 
can be ſaid to be in the Mind before that appearance. 
not either actually in View, or in the Memory, is in the Mind no 


or elſe 


Whatever 


having 


that by the Memory 


Mines there is the 


Way at all, and is all one as if it never had been there. 


Pox, when he was a Child, and had no 
one Born Blind. 


any Idea of Colours at all. 


For what 1s 


Suppole 
a Child had the uſe of his Eyes till he knows and diſtinguiſhes © Co- 
lours ; but then Cataracts ſhut the Windows, and he is Forty or Fif- 
ty Vears perfectly in the Dark; and in that time perfectly loſes all 
Memory of the Ideas of = he once had. This was the Cale 
of a Blind Man I once talked with, who loſt his Sight by the Small 
more notion of Colours, than 
I ask whether any I ſay. this Man had then 
any Ideas of Colours | in his Mind, any more than one Born Blind? 
And I think no Body will ſay, that either of them had in his Mind 
His Cataracts are couch d, and then he 
has 
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has the Ideas (which he remembers not) of Colours, de novo, by his 


reſtord Sight, convey'd to his Mind, and that without any Conſci- 


ouſneſs of a former acquaintance. And theſe now he can revive, 
and call to mind in the Dark. 


of a former acquaintance, being thus in the Memory, are ſaid to be 
in the Mind. The uſe 1 make of this is, that whatever Idea being 
not actually in View, is in the Mind, is there only by being in the 
Memory; and if it be not in the Memory, it is not in the Mind 
and if it be in the Memory, it cannot by the Memory be brought 
into actual View, without a Perception that it comes out of the Memo- 
ry, which is this, that it had been known before, and is now remem- 
bred. If therefore there be any Innate Ideas, they muſt be in the 
Memory, or elſe no where in the Mind; and if they be in the Me- 
mory, they can be revivd without any Impreſſion from without, and 
whenever they are brought into the Mind, they are remembred, i. e. 
they bring with them a perception of their not being wholly new to 
it. This being a conſtant, and diſtinguiſhing difference between 
what is, and what is not in the Memory, or in the Mind; that what 
is not in the Memory, whenever it appears there, appears perfectly 
new, and unknown before; and what is in the Memory, or in the 
Mind, whenever it is ſuggeſted by the Memory, appears not to be 
new, but the Mind finds it in its ſelf, and knows it was there be- 
fore. By this it may be tried, whether there be any Innate Ideas in 
the Mind, before impreſſion from Senſation or Reflection. I would 
fain meet with the Man, who when he came to the ule of Reaſon, 
or at any other time, remembred any of them : And to whom, after 
he was Born, they were never new. If any one will ſay, there are 
Ideas in the Mind, that are not in the Memory; I delire him to 
explain himſelf, and make what he ſays Intelligible. 


§. 21. Beſides what I have already ſaid, there is another Reaſon, 7incipte: 


why I doubt, that neither theſe, nor any other Principles are In- 
nate. I that am fully perſwaded, that the infinitely Wiſe GOD 


In this Caſe all theſe Ideas of Cos 
tours, which when out of view can be revivd with a conſciouſneſe 


not Innates 


hecauſe of 


little uſe, 
or little 


made all Things in perfect Wiſdom, cannot ſatisfy my ſelf, why he cri 


thould be ſuppoſed to print upon the Minds of Men, ſome Univer- 
fal Principles ; whereof thoſe that are pretended Innate, and concern 
Speculation, are of no great uſe ; and thoſe that concern Practice, not ſelf- 


evident; and neither of them diſtinguiſhable from ſome other Truths, not 


allowed to be Innate. For to what purpole ſhould Characters be graven 


on the Mind, by the Finger of God, which are not clearer there, than 


thoſe, which are afterwards introduced, or cannot be diſtinguiſh'd 


from them ? If any one thinks there are ſuch Innate Ideas and Pro- 
poſitions, which by their clearneſs and uſefulneſs, are diſtinguiſhable 
from all that is adventitious in the Mind, and acquired, it will not 
be a hard matter for him to tell us, which they are; and then eve- 
ry one will be a fit Judge, whether they be ſo, or no. Since if there 


be ſuch Innate Ideas and Impreſſions, plainly different from all other 


Perceptions and Knowledge, every one will find it true in himſelf. 
Of the Evidence of theſe ſuppoſed Innate Maxims, I have fpoken al- 


ready; 
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ready; of their Uſefulneſs, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more here- 


after. 


en §. 22. To conclude, Some Ideas forwardiy offer themſclves to all 


Di/cov- Men's Underſtandings; ſome ſorts of Truths reſult from any Ideas, 
bend u- as Toon as the Mind puts them into Propoſitions : Other Truths re- 
ga © quire a train of Ideas placed in order, a due comparing of them, and 
pain deductions made with attention, before they can be diſcovered, and 


Frente aſſented to. Some of the firſt ſort, becauſe of their general and eaſy 
reception, have been miſtaken for Innate : But the truth is, Ideas 
and Notions are no more Born with us, than Arts and Sciences; 
though ſome of them, indeed, offer themſelves to our Faculties, 
more readily than others; and therefore are more generally received; 
Though that too, be according as the Organs of our Bodies, and 
Powers of our Minds, happen to be employ'd ; God having fitted Men 
with Faculties and Means, to diſcover, receive, and retain Truths, ac- 
cordingly as they are employ'd. The great difference that is to be found 
in the Notions of Mankind, is, from the different uſe they put their 
Faculties to, whilſt ſome (and thoſe the moſt) taking things upon 
truſt, miſ-1mploy their power of Aſſent, by lazily enflaving their 
Minds, to the Dictates and Dominion of others, in Doctrines, which 
it is their Duty carefully to examine; and not blindly, with an im- 
plicit Faith, to ſwallow: Others employing their Thoughts only a- 
bout ſome few things, grow acquainted ſufficiently wich them, at- 
tain great degrees of Knowledge in them, and are ignorant of all o- 
ther, having never let their Thoughts looſe, in the ſearch of other 

Enquiries. Thus, that the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to 
two Right Ones, is a Truth, as certain as any thing can be; and 1 
think more evident, than many of thoſe Propoſitions, that go for 
Principles; and yet there are Millions, hower expert in other things, 

who know not this at all, becauſe they never ſet their Thoughts on 
work about ſuch Angles : And he that certainly knows this Propo- 
ſition, may yet be utterly ignorant of the Truth of other Propoſiti- 
ons, in Mathematicks it ſelf, which are as clear and evident as this; 
becauſe, in his ſearch of thole Mathematical Truths, he ftopp'd his 

Thoughts ſhort, and went not ſo far. The ſame may happen con- 
cerning the Notions we have of the Being of a Deity ; for though 

there be no Truth, which a Man may more evidently make out to 
himſelf, than the Exiſtence of a God, yet he that {hall content himſelf 
with things, as he finds them, in this World, as they miniſter to his 
Pleaſures and Paſſions, and not make enquiry a little farther into 
their Cauſes, Ends, and admirable Contrivances, and purſue the 
thoughts thereof with diligence and attention, may live long without 
any Notion of {uch a Being: And if any Perſon hath, by talk, put 
ſuch a Notion into his Head, he may, perhaps, believe it: But if 
he hath never examined it, his knowledge of it will be no perfecter, 
than his, who having been told, that the three Angles of a Triangle 
are equal to two Right Ones, takes it upon truſt, without examin- 
ing the demonſtration; and may yield his Aſſent as a probable Opi- 
nion, but hath no knowledge of the truth of it; which yet his Fa- 
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culties, if carefully employ'd, were able to make clear and evident 
to him. But this only by the by, to ſhew how much our knowledge 
depends upon the right uſe of thoſe Powers Nature hath beſtowed upon us, 
and how little upon ſuch Innate Principles, as are in vain ſuppoſed to 
be in all Mankind for their direction; which all Men could but not 
know, if they were there, or elſe they would be there to no purpole : 
And which, ſince all Men do not know, nor can diſtinguiſh from o- 
ther adventitious Truths, we may well conclude there are no ſuch. 
d. 23. What Cenſure, doubting thus of Innate Principles, may au mt 
deſerve from Men, who will be apt to call it, pulling up the old 4% 5 


— —— 


— — —— 


know for 


Foundations of Knowledge and Certainty, I cannot tell: I perſwade ge. 
my ſelf, at leaſt, that the way I have purſued, being conformable“c 
to Truth, lays thoſe Foundations ſurer. This J am certain, I have 
not made it my buſineſs, either to quit or follow any Authority in 
the enſuing Diſcourſe: Truth has been my only aim; and where- 
ever that has appeared to lead, my Thoughts have impartially follow- 
ed, without minding, whether the Footſteps of any other lay that 
way, or no. Not that I want a due reſpect to other Mens Opinions; 
but after all, the greateſt Reverence is due to Truth; and I hope, it \ 
will not be thought Arrogance to ſay, That perhaps, we ſhould make 
greater progreſs in the Diſcovery of rational and contemplative Know- 
ledge, if we ſought it in the Fountain, in the confideration of things them- 
ſelves; and made ule rather of our own Thoughts, than other Mens 
to find it. For, I think, we may as rationally hope to ſee with o- 
ther Mens Eyes, as to know by other Mens Underſtandings. So much 
as we our ſelves conſider and comprehend of Truth and Reaſon, ſo 
much we poſſeſs of real and true Knowledge. The floating of other 
Mens Opinions in our Brains, makes us not one jot the more know- 
ing, though they happen to be true. What in them was Science, is 
in us but Opiniatrety, whilſt we give up our Aſſent only to reverend 
Names, and do not, as they did, employ our own Reaſon to under- 
ſtand thole Truths, which: gave them Reputation. Ariſtotle was cer- 
tainly a knowing Man, but no Body ever thought him ſo, becauſe he 
blindly embraced, and confidently vented the Opinions of another. 
And if the taking up of another's Principles, without examining them, 
made not him a Philoſopher, I ſuppoſe it will hardly make any Bo- 
dy elſe ſo. In the Sciences, every one has ſo much, as he really 
knows and comprehends: What he believes only, and takes upon 
truſt, are but ſhreads; which however well in the whole piece, make 
no conſiderable addition to his ſtock, who gathers them. Such bor- 
rowed Wealth, like Fairy-money, though it were Gold in the Hand 
from which he received it, will be but Leaves and Duſt when it comes 
to uſe. Fee 4b Moagnxdimnh oats hos ha 

S. 24. When Men have found ſome general Propoſitions that e 
could not be doubted of, as ſoon as underſtood, it was, I know, 4 oof kr. 


{bort and eaſy way 70 conclude them Innate. This being once received nate Prin- 


3 cifles. 


it eaſed the Lazy from the pains of ſearch, and Ropp'd the enquiry 

of the Doubtful, concerning all that was once ſtiled Innate: And it 
was of no ſmall advantage to thoſe who affected to he Maſters and 

AY 1 74 | Teachers, 
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Teachers, to make this the Principle of Principles, That Principles 
muſt not be queſtioned : For having once eſtabliſhed this 'Tenet, That 
there are Innate Principles, it put their Followers upon a neceſſity of 
receiving ſome Doctrines as ſuch; which was to take them off from 
the uſe of their own Reaſon and Judgment, and put them upon be- 
lieving and taking them upon truſt, without farther examination: In 
which poſture of blind Credulity, they might be more eaſily gover- 
ned by, and made uſeful to ſome fort of Men, who had the Skill and 
Office to principle and guide them. Nor is it a {mall Power it gives 
one Man over another, to have the Authority to be the Dictator of 
Principles, and Teacher of unqueſtionable Truths; and to make a 
Man ſwallow that for an Innate Principle, which may ſerve to his 
purpoſe, who teacheth them. _ Whereas had they examined the ways, 
whereby Men came to the knowledge of many univerſal Truths, they 
would have found them to reſult in the Minds of Men, from the 
being of things themſelves, when duly conſidered ; and that they 
were diſcovered by the application of thoſe Faculties, that were fit- 
ted by Nature to receive and judge of them, when duly employ'd a- 
bout them. 
S. 25. To ſhew how the Underſtanding proceeds herein, is the defien 
of the following Diſcourſe ; which I {hall proceed to, when I have firſt 
premiſed, that hitherto to clear my way to thoſe Foundations, which, 
I conceive are the only true ones, whereon to eſtabliſh thoſe Noti- 
ons we can have of our own Knowledge, it hath been neceſſary for 
me to give an account of the Reaſons, 1 had to doubt of Innate Prin- 
ciples : And ſince the Arguments which are againſt them, do ſome 
of them, riſe from common received Opinions, I have been forced 
to take ſeveral things for granted, which 1s hardly avoidable to any 
one, whoſe Task it is to ſhew the falſhood, or improbability, of any 
Tenet ; it happening in Controverſial Diſcourſes, as it does in aſſault- 
ing of Towns; where, if the ground be but firm, whereon the Bat- 
teries are erected, there is no farther enquiry of whom it is borrowed, 
nor whom it belongs to, ſo it affords but a fit rife for the pre- 
| ſent purpoſe. But in the future part of this Diſcourſe, deſigning to 
raiſe an Edifice uniform, and conſiſtent with it ſelf, as far as my 
own Experience and Obſervation will aſſiſt me, I hope, to erect it 
on ſuch a Baſis, that I ſhall not need to ſhore it up with Props and But- 
treſſes, leaning on borrowed or begg d Foundations : Or at leaſt, if 
mine prove a Caſtle in the Air, I will endeavour it ſhall be all of a 
Piece, and hang together. Wherein I warn the Reader not to ex- 
pe& undeniable cogent Demonſtrations, unleſs I may be allow'd the 
Priviledge, not ſeldom aſſumed by others, to take my Principles for 
granted; and then, I doubt not, but I can demonſtrate too- All 
that I ſhall ſay for the Principles I proceed on, is, that I can only 
appeul to Mens own unprejudiced Experience, and Obſervation, whe- 


cher they be true, or no; and this is enough for a Man who profeſſes 


no more; than to lay down candidly and freely his own Conjectures, 
concerning a Subject lying ſomewhat in the dark, without any o- 
ther deſign, than an unbiaſs d Enquiry after Trutv. 
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HAP. l. 

O0 Ideas in General, and their Original. 
C77 Very Man being conſcious to himſelf, That he thinks, Lien i 70e 
and that which his Mind is apply'd about, whilſt think- 77.7 
ing, being the Ideas, that are there, tis paſt doubt, *. 
that Men have in their Minds ſeveral Ideas, ſuch as 

are thoſe expreſſed by the Words,Whiteneſs, Hardneſs, Sweetneſs, Think- 

ing, Motion, Man, Elephant, Army, Drunkenneſs, and others: It is 

in the firſt place then to be enquired, How he comes by them ? 

J know it is a received Doctrine, That Men have native Ideas, and 

original Characters ſtamped upon their Minds, in their very firlt Be- 

ing. This Opinion J have at large examined already; and, I ſup- 

poſe, what I have ſaid in the foregoing Book, will be much more 

eaſily admitted, when I have ſhewn, whence the Underſtanding may 

get all the Ideas it has, and by what ways and degrees they may 

come into the Mind; for which I ſhall appeal to every one's own 

Obſervation and Experience. 

S. 2. Let us 388 the Mind to be, as we ſay, White-Pa- 4 Ideas 
per, void of all Characters, without any Ideas; How comes it to be be 
furniſhed ? Whence comes it by that vaſt ſtore, which the buſy and 4, Ke. 
boundleſs Fancy of Man has painted on it, with an almoſt endleſs = 
variety ? Whence has it all the materials of Reaſon and Knowledge ? 

To this I anſwer, in one Word, From Experience: In that, all our 

Knowledge is founded ; and from that it ultimately derives it ſelf. 

Our Obſervation employ'd either about. External ſenfible Objects; or 

about the Internal Operations of our Minds, perceived and reflected on by 

our ſelves, is that, which ſupplies our Underſtandings with all the ma- 

terials of thinking. Theſe Two are the Fountains of Knowledge, 

from whence all the Ideas we have, or can naturally have, do ſpring. 

& 3. Firſt, Our Senſes, converſant about particular ſenſible Ob- 73e 04- 
jects, do convey into the Mind, ſeveral diſtinct Perceptions of things, 3 
according to thoſe various ways, wherein thoſe Objects do affect them: "oo 
And thus we come by thoſe Ideas, we have of Yellow, White, Heat, © © 
Cold, Soft, Hard, Bitter, Sweet, and all thoſe which we call ſenſible 
Qualities, which when I ſay the Senſes convey into the Mind, I mean, 
they from External Objects convey into the Mind what produces there 
thoſe Perceptions, This great Source, of moſt of the Ideas we have, 
depending wholly upon our Senſes, and derived by them to the Un- 
derſtanding, I call SENSATION. eee SHOUT TIT rs 
hs | H 2 §. 4. Secondly, 
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| The Opera: & 4. Say, The other Fountain, from which Experience fur- 

con; niſheth the Underſtanding with Ideas, is the Perception. of the Operati- 

wh mY ons of our own Minds within us, as it is employ'd about the Ideas it has 

thaw. got; which Operations, when the Soul comes to reflect on, and con- 
ier do furmiſh the Underſtanding with another Set of Ideas, Which 
could not be had from things without; and ſuch are, Perception, 
Thinking, Doubting, Believing, Reaſoning, Knowing, Willing, and all 
the different actings of our own Minds; which we being conſcious 
of, and obſerving in our ſelves, do from theſe receive into our Un- 
derft: andings, as diſtinct Ideas, as we do from Bodies affecting our 
Senſes. This Source of Ideas, every Man has wholly in himſelf: 
And though it be not Senſe, as having nothing to do with External 
Objects; yet it is very like it, and might properly enough be call'd 
Internal Senſe. But as I call "aps other Senſation, 1o I call this R E- 
FLECTION, the Ideas it affords being ſuch only, as the Mind gets 
by reflecting on its own Operations within it ſelf. By REF LE CTI. 
ON then, in the following part of this Diſcourſe, I would be un- 
derſtood to mean, that notice which the Mind takes of its own Ope- 
rations, and the manner of them, by reaſon whereof, there come 
to be Ideas of thele Operations in the Underſtanding. Theſe two, 
I ſay, viz. External, Material things, as the Objects of SE NSA- 
TION; And the Operations of our own Minds within, as the Ob- 
jects of REFLECTION, are, to me, the only Originals, from 
whence all our Ideas take their beginnings. The term Operations 
here, I ule in a large ſenſe, as comprehending not barely the ACti- 
ons of the Mind about. its Ideas, but {ſome ſort of Paſſions ariſing 
ſometimes from them, ſuch as is the ſatisfaction or uncaſineſs ariſing 
from any thought. 


dlow 1, F. 5. The Underſtanding ſeems to me, not to have che leaſt glim- 


deas are of 


be one Mering of any Ideas, . e it doth not receive from one of chele two. 
Kale. External Objects furniſh the Mind with the Ideas of ſenſible qualities, 
which are all thoſe different Perceptions they produce in us: And 
the Mind furniſhes the Underſtanding with Ideas of its own Operations. 
Theſe, when we have taken a full ſurvey of them, and their ſeveral 
Modes, Cotati and Relations, we ſhall find to contain all our 
whole ſtock of Ideas ; and that we have nothing in our Minds, which 
did not come in, one of theſe two Ways. Let any one examine his 
own Thoughts, and throughly ſearch into his Underſtanding, and 
then let him tell me, Whether all the original Ideas he has there, are 
any other than of the Objects of his Senſes ; or of the Operations of 
his Mind, conſidered as Objects of his Reflection And how great a 
mals of Knowledge ſoever he imagines to be lodged there, he will, 
upon taking a ſtrict view, fee, chat he has not any Idea in his Mind, 
but what one of theſe two have imprinted ; though, perhaps, with in- 


finite variety compounded : and enlarged by the Underſtanding, as we 
- {hall ſee hereafter, | 
Perce FS. 6. He that attentively conſiders the "OY of a Child, at his firſt 
dren. conn into the World, will have little reaſon to think him ſtored 
with plenty of Ideas, that are to be the matter of his future Know- 
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ledge. ' Tis by degrees he comes to be furniſhed with then! And 
though the Ideas of obvious and familiar Qualities, imprint them- 
ſelves,” before the Memory begins to keep a Regiſter of Time and Or- 
der, yet tis often ſo late, before ſome unuſual Qualities come in the 
way, that there are few Men that cannot recollect the beginning of 
their acquaintance with therm: And if it were worth while, no doubt 

a Child might be ſo ordered, as to have but a very few, even of the 
ordinary Ideas, till he were grown up to a Man. But all that are 
Born into the World being turrounded with Bodies, that perpetually 
and diverfly affect them, varicty of Ideus, whether care be taken about 
it or no, are imprinted on the Minds of Children. Light, and (o- 
lours, are buſy at hand every where, when the Eye is but open; 
Sounds, and fone tangible Qualities fail not to ſolicite their proper 
genſes, and force an entrance to the Mind; but yet, I think, it will 
be granted eaſily, That if a Child were kept! in a place, where he ne- 
ver ſaw any other but Black and White, till he were a Man, he would 
have no more Ideas of Scarlet or Green, than he that from His Child- 
hood never taſted an 5 8078 or a Pine⸗ Apple, has of thole parti- 
cular Reliſhes. F 


Men then come to be furniſhed with foot or more © ſimple 2 Het ave 
| eren 

Ideas Ber without, according as the Objects, they converle with, fur nibed 
aftord greater or leſs variety; and from the Operation of their Minds 4 


ccording 


to the dif 
within, according as they more or leſs reflect on them. For, though 5 6. 


he that contemplates the Operations of his Mind, cannot dur have e the 
plain and clear Ideas of them; yet unleſs he turn his Thoughts that with 
way, and conſiders them attentively, he will no more have clear and 
diflin& Ideas of all the Operations of his Mind, and all that may be 
obſerved therein, than he will have all the particulas Ideas of any 
Landicape, or of the Parts and Motions of à Clock, who will nor 
turn his Eyes to it, and with attention heed all the Parts of it. The 
Picture, or Clock may be ſo placed, that they may come in his way every 
day; but yet he will have but a confuſed Idea of all the Parts they 
are made up of, till he applies himſelf with attention, to confider chem 
each in particular. 

. And hence we ſee the Reaſon, why * t1s pretty late, beſtie Ideas of 
malt Children get Ideas of the Operations of their own Minds; ; and Afton 


later, be- 


ſome have not any very clear, or perfect Ideas of the greateſt part emſe they 
of them all their Lives. Beciuft though they paſs there continual- c. 
ly ; yet like floating Viſions, they make not deep Impreſſions enough, 

to leave in the Mind clear diſtinct laſting Ideas, till the Underſtand- 
ing turns inwards upon it ſelf, reflects on its own Operations, and 
makes them the Object of its own Contemplation. Children, when 
they come firſt into it, are ſurrounded with 'a world of new things, 
which, by a conſtant ſolicitation of their Senſes, draw the Mind con- 
ſtantly to them, forward to take notice of new, and apt to be de- 
lightedd with the variety of changing Objects. Thus the firſt Years 

are uſually employ'd and diverted in looking abroad. Mens buſineſs 

in them is to acquaint themſelves with what is to be found without; 

and ſo growing up in a conſtant attention to outward Senſations, fel. 


dom 
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dom make any conſiderable Reflection on what paſſes within them, till 
they come to be of riper Years; and ſome ſcarce ever at all. 

Tie wil F. 9. To ask, at what time a Man has firſt any Ideas, is to ask, 

bels, when he begins to perceive; having Ideas, and Perception, being the 

lame thing. I know it is an Opinion, that the Soul always thinks, 

ale. and that it has the actual Perception of Ideas in it ſelf conſtantly, as 
long as it exiſts; and that actual Thinking is as inſeparable from the 
Soul, as actual Extenſion is from the Body; which if true, to en- 
quire after the beginning of a Man's Ideas, is the ſame, as to en- 
quire after the beginning of his Soul. For by this Account, Soul 
and its Ideas, as Body and its Extenſion, will begin to exiſt both at 
the ſame time. Eilat Th 1 

The ul F. 10. But whether the Soul be ſuppoſed to exiſt antecedent to, 


thinks not 


ave? OM coeval with, or ſome time after the firſt Rudiments or Organiſa- 

ants tion, or the beginnings of Life in the Body, I leave to be diſputed 
by thoſe, who have better thought of that Matter. I confeſs my ſelf, 
to have one of thoſe dull Souls, that doth not perceive it {elf always 
to contemplate Ideas, nor can concave it any more neceſſary for the 
Soul always to think, than for the Body always to move ; the Percep- 
tion of Ideas being (as I conceive) to the Soul, what motion is to 
the Body, not its Eſſence, but one of its Operations: And therefore, 

though thinking be ſuppoſed never ſo much the proper Action of the 
Soul; yet it is not neceſlary, to ſuppoſe, that it ſhould be always 
Thinking, always in Action. That, perhaps, is the Privilege of the 
infinite Author and Preſerver of things, who never ſlumbers nor ſleeps ; 
but is not competent to any finite Being, at leaſt not to the Soul of 
Man. We know certainly by Experience, that we ſometimes think, 
and thence draw this infallible Conſequence, That, there is ſomething 
in us, that has a Power to think : But whether that Subſtance 
perpetually thinks, or no, we can be no farther aſſured, than Expe- 
rience informs us. For to ſay, that actual thinking is eſſential to 
the Soul, and inſeparable from it, is to beg, what is in Queſtion, and 
not to prove it by Reaſon ; which 1s neceſſary to be done, if it be 
not a ſelf- evident Propoſition. But whether this, That the Soul 
always thinks, be a ſelf-evident Propoſition, that every Body aſſents 
to at firſt hearing, I appeal to Mankind. Tis doubted whe- 
ther I thought all laſt Night, or no; the Queſtion being about a mat- 
ter of Fact, 'tis begging it, to bring as a proof for it, an Hypothe- 
ſis, which is the very thing in diſpute; by which way one may prove 
any thing, and tis but ſuppoſing that all Watches, whilſt the Balance 
beats, think, and tis ſufficiently proved, and paſt doubt, that my 
Watch thought all laſt Night. But he, that would not de- 
ceive himſelf, ought to build his Hypotheſis on matter of Fact, and 
make it out by ſenſible experience, and not preſume on matter of 
Fact, becauſe of his Hypotheſis, that is, becauſe he ſuppoſes it to 
be ſo; which way of proving, amounts to this, That I muſt neceſ- 
ſarily think all laſt Night, becauſe another ſuppoſes I always think, 
though I my ſelf cannot perceive, that I always do ſo. 
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But Men in love with their Opinions, may not only ſuppoſe what 
is in queſtion, but alledge wrong matter of Fact. How elſe could any 
one make it an Inference of mine, that a thing is not, becauſe we are 
not ſenſible of it in our ſleep? I do not ſay there is no Soul in a Man, 
becauſe he is not ſenſible of it in his fleep : But I do ſay, he cannot 
think at any time waking or ſleeping, without being ſenſible of it. Our 
being ſenſible of it, is not neceſſary to any thing, but to our Thoughts; 
and to them it is, and to them it will always be neceſſary, till we 
can think without being conſcious of it. 


& 11. I grant that the Soul in a waking Man, is never without 7 is TY 


Thought, becauſe it is the condition of being awake: But whether 


Mind as well as Body, may be worth a waking Man's Conſiderati- 
on; it being hard to conceive, that any thing ſhould think, and not 
be conſcious of it. If the Soul doth think in à ſleeping Man, without 
being conſcious of it, Lask, whether, during ſuch thinking, it has 
any Pleaſure or Pain, or be capable of Happineſs or Milery? Iam 
{ure the Man 1s not, no more than the Bed or Earth he lies on; For 
to be Happy or Miſerable, without being conſcious of it, ſeems to 
me utterly inconſiſtent and impoſſible. Or if it be poſſible, that the 
Soul can, vhilſt the Body is ſlecping, have its Thinking, Enjoyments, 
and Concerns, its Pleaſure or Pain apart, which the Man is not con- 
ſcious of, nor partakes in: It is certain, that Socrates a ſleep, and 
Socrates awake, is not the ſame Perſon: but his Soul when he ſleeps, 
and Socrates the Man, conſiſting of Body and Soul when he is wak- 
ing, are two Perſons ; Since waking Socrates, has no Knowledge of, 
or Concernment for that Happineſs, or Miſery of his Soul; which it 
exyoys alone by it ſelf whilſt he ſleeps, without perceiving any thing 
of it; no more than he has for the Happineſs, or Miſery of a Man 
in the Indies, whom he knows not. For if we take wholly away 
all Conſciouſneſs of our Actions and Senſations, eſpecially of Plea- 
{ure and Pain, and the concernment that accompanies it, it will be 
hard to know wherein to place perſonal Identity. | 


always 
conſcious 


{leeping without dreaming be not an Affection of the whole Man, T* 


F. 12. The Soul, during ſound Sleep, thinks, ſay theſe Men. 7/- 
Whilſt it thinks and perceives, 1t 1s capable certainly of thoſe of De- thinks 


light or Trouble, as well as any other Perceptions; and it muſt neceſ- 
farily be conſcious of its own Perceptions. But it has all this apart: The 


without 
knowing 
t, the 
ſleeping 


ſleeping Man, tis plain, is conſcious of nothing of all this. Let us 4 »ak- 


luppoſe then the Soul of Caſtor, whilſt he is ſleeping, retired from his 
Body, which is no impoſſible Suppoſition for the Men I have here to 
do. with, who ſo liberally allow Life, without a thinking Soul to all 


other Animals. Theſe Men cannot then judge it impoſſible, or a con- 


tradiction, That the Body ſhould live without the Soul; nor that 
the Soul ſhould ſubſiſt and think, or have Perception, even Percep- 


tion of Happineſs or Miſery, without the Body. Let us then, as 1 
ſay, ſuppoſe the Soul of Caſtor ſeparated, during his Sleep, from his 
Body, to think apart. Let us ſuppoſe too, that it chuſes for its 


Scene of Thinking, the Body of another Man, v. g. Pollux, who is 


| ſleeping without a Soul: For if Caſtor's Soul can think whilſt Caſtor 


3 


* 


ing Man 
are two 


Perſons, 
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it chuſes to think in. We have here then, the Bodies of two Men 
with only one Soul between them, which we will ſuppoſe to ſleep and 
wake by turns; and the Soul {till thinking in the waking Man, where- 


of the ſleeping Man is never conſcious, has never the leaſt Percepti- 


on. I ask then, Whether Caſtor and Pollux, thus, with only one 
Soul between them, which thinks and perceives in one, what the o- 
ther is never conſcious of, nor is concerned for, are not two as di- 
{tin&t Perſons, as Caſtor and Hercules; or, as Socrates and Plato were? 
And whether one of them might not be very happy, and the other 
very miſerable ? Juſt by the ſame Reaſon, they make the Soul and 
the Man two Perſons, who make the Soul think apart, what the Man 
is not conſcious of. For I ſuppoſe, no body will make Identity of 


Perſons, to conſiſt in the Soul's being united to the very lame nu- 


merical Particles of matter: For if that be neceſſary to Identity, "twill 
be impoſſible, in that conſtant flux of the Particles of our Bodics, 
that any Man {ſhould be the ſame Perſon, two Days, or two Mo- 
ments together. | | 
TImpoſible F. 13. Thus, methinks, every drowly Nod ſhakes their Doctrine, 
bade 23oj; WhO teach, That the Soul is always thinking. Thoſe, at leaſt, who 
ale do at any time ſleep without dreaming, can never be convinced, That 


without : : : b ; : 

dreaming, their 'Thoughts are ſometimes for tour Hours buly without their 

that they . D. . . . 

:bink, knowing of it; and if they are taken in the very act, waked in the 
middle of that ſleeping Contemplation, can give no manner of ac- 
count of it. | 

That Men S. 14. "Twill perhaps be ſaid, That the Soul thinks, even im the 

bn: ſoundeſt Sleep, but the Memory retains it not. That the Soul in a 

33 ſleeping Man ſhould be this moment buſy a thinking, and the next 


vain . moment in a waking Man, not remember, nor be able to recollect 
would need ſome better Proof than bare Aſſertion, to make it be be- 
lieved. For who can without any more ado, but being barely told 

ſo, imagine, That the greateſt part of Men, do, during all their 
Lives, for ſeveral Hours every Day, think of ſomething, which if 

they were asked, even in the middle of theſe Thoughts, they could 


remember nothing at all of? Moſt Men, I think, paſs a great part 


of their Sleep without Dreaming. I once knew a Man, that was 
bred a Scholar, and had no bad Memory, who told me, he had ne- 
ver Dream'd in his Life, till he had that Fever, he was then newly 
recovered of, which was about the Five or Six and Twentieth Year 
of his Age. I ſuppoſe the World affords more ſuch Inſtances : At 


leaſt every one's Acquaintance will furniſh him with Examples enough 


of ſuch; as pals moſt of their Nights without Dreaming. 


Upon this F. 1 5. To think often, and never to retain it ſo much as one moment, 
Hypot he- 


ſs, the is a very uſeleſs ſort of thinking : And the Soul in ſuch a ſtate of 


' Thoughts 


of eep- thinking, does very little if at all, excel that of a Looking-glaſs, which | 


* 


ing Man 8 5 | " - | * | 2 
"s Mm, conſtantly receives variety of Images, or Ideas, but retains none; 


onal. 


the Locking - glaſs is never the better for ſuch Ideas, nor the 9 
. uch 


is aſleep, what Caſtor is never conſcious of, 'tis no matter what Place 


one jot of all thoſe Thoughts, is very hard to be conceived, and 


mo/t rati- they diſappear and vaniſh, and there remain no foot- ſteps of them; 


7 8 
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fuch Thoughts. Perhaps it will be ſaid, that in a waking Man, the 
materials of the Body are employ'd, and made ule of, in thinking ; 
and that the memory of Thoughts, is retained by the impreſſions 
that are made on the Brain, and the traces there left after ſuch think- 
ing; but that in the thinking of the Soul, which is not perceived in 
a ſleeping Man, there the Soul thinks apart, and making no uſe of the 
Organs of the Body, leaves no impreſſions on it, and conſequently no me- 
mory of ſuch Thoughts. Not to mention again the abſurdity of two 
diſtinct Perſons, which follows from this Suppoſition, I anſwer far- 
ther, That whatever Ideas the Mind can receive, and contemplate 
without the help of the Body, it is reaſonable to conclude, it can re- 
tain without the help of the Body too, or elſe the Soul, or any ſepa- 
rate Spirit will have but little advantage by Thinking. If it has no 
memory of its own Thoughts; if it cannot lay up them for its uſe, and 
be able to recal them upon occaſion; if it cannot reflect upon what 
is paſt, and make ule of its former Experiences, Reaſonings, and 
Contemplations, to what purpoſe does it think? They, who make 
the Soul a thinking Thing, at this rate, will not make it a much more 
noble Being, than thoſe do, whom they condemn, for allowing it 
to be nothing but the ſubtileſt parts of Matter. Characters an 
on Duſt, that the firſt breath of Wind effaces; or Impreſſions made 
on a heap of Atoms, or animal Spirits, are altogether as Uſeful, and 
render the Subject as Noble, as the Thoughts of a Soul that periſh in 
Thinking; that once out of ſight, are gone for ever, and leave no 
memory of themſelves behind them. Nature never makes excellent 
Things, for mean or no Uſes : And it is hardly to be conceived, that 
our infinitely wile Creator, ſhould make ſo admirable a Faculty, as 
the power of Thinking, that Faculty which comes neareſt the Excel- 
lency of his own incomprehenſible Being, to be ſo idlely and uſeleſly 
employ d, at leaſt : part of its time here, as to think conſtantly, with- 
out remembring any of thoſe Thoughte, without doing any good to 
it ſelf or others, or being any way uſeful to any other part of the 
Creation. If we will examine it, we {hall not find, I ſuppoſe, the 
motion of dull and ſenſleſs Matter, any where in the Univerſe, made 
ſo little ule of, and ſo wholly thrown away. 


8. 16. Tis true, we have ſometimes inſtances of Perception, whilft o, nr 
we are aſleep, and retain the memory of thoſe Thoughts But how 22%: 
extravagant and incoherent for the moſt part they are ; how little con- uni have | 
formable to the Perfection and Order of a rational Being, thoſe who d, 


rived 
are acquainted with Dreams, need not be told. This I would will- e, 


ſation or 


ingly be ſatisfied in, Whether the Soul, when it thinks thus apart, and ##**ivn, 


| : of which 
as it were ſeparate from the Body, acts leſs rationally than when con- thee is 


{ WL 


jointly with it, or no: If its ſeparate [Thoughts be leſs rational, then appear- 


ance. 


theſe Men mult ſay, That the Soul owes the perfection of rational 
Thinking to the Body: If it does nor, tis a wonder that our Dreams 
thould be, for the moſt part, ſo frivolous and irrational; and that 
the Soul ſhould retain none of its more rational Soliloquies and Me- 
atatGons:- RNS 


N 


I &. 17: Thoſe 
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Ir ju, F. 17. 'Thole who {o conhdently tell us, That the Soul always 
om actually thinks, I would they would allo tell us, what thoſe Ideas 
72 „ are, that are in the Soul of a Child, before, or juſt at the union with 
buon it, the Body, before it hath received any by Senſation. The Dreams of 
ſleeping Men, are, as I take it, all made up of the waking Man's Ideas, 
though, tor the moſt part, oddly put together. *Tis ſtrange, if the 
Soul has Ideas of its own, that it derived not from Senſation or Re- 
lection, (as it mult have, if it thought before it received any impreſ- 
ions from the Body) that it ſhould never, in its private thinking, (ſo 
private, that the Man himſelf perceives it not) retain any of them, 
the very moment it wakes out of them, and then make the Man glad 
with new diſcoveries. Who can find it reaſonable, that the Soul ſhould, 
in its retirement, during fleep, have ſo many hours thoughts, and 
yet never light on any of thoſe Ideas it borrowed not from Senſation 
or Reflection; or at leaſt preſerve the memory of none, but ſuch, 
which being occaſioned from the Body, mult needs be leſs natural 
to a Spirit? Tis ſtrange, the Soul ſhould never once in a Man's whole 
Life, recal over any of its pure, native Thoughts, and thoſe Ideas it 
had, before it borrowed any thing from the Body; never bring into 
the waking Man's view, any other Ideas, but what have a Tange 


of the Cask, and manifeſtly derive their Original from that union. 


IF it always thinks, and ſo had Ideas before it was united, or before 


it received any from the Body, *tis not to be ſuppoſed, but that du- 
ring Sleep, it recollects its native Ideas, and during that retirement 
/ from communicating with the Body, whillt it thinks by it ſelf, the 
Ideas it is buſied about, ſhould be, ſometimes at leaſt, thoſe more 
natural and congenial ones which it had in it ſelf, underived from 


the Body, or its own Operations about them: Which ſince the wa- 


king Man never remembers, we muſt from this Hypotheſis conclude, 
either that the Soul remembers ſomething that the Man does not ; 
or elſe that Memory belongs only to ſuch Ideas, as are derived from 
the Body, or the Minds Operations about them. 
b F. 18, I would be glad alſo to learn from theſe Men, who ſo 


knows any 


one that confidently pronounce, that the humane Soul, or which is all one, 
n that a Man always thinks, how they come to know it; nay, how 


22 they come to know that they themſelves think, when they themſelves do 

be wt 4 not perceive it. This J am afraid, is to be ſure, without Proofs; 
ſelf-evi- 3 © On 1 . 

dnt Pro- and to know, without perceiving : "Tis, I ſuſpect, a confuſed Noti- 

795.” on, taken up to ſerve an Hypotheſis ; and none of thoſe clear Truths, 

pf. that either their own Evidence forces us to admit, or common Ex- 

perience makes it impudence to deny. For the moſt that can be ſaid 

of it, is, That tis poſſible the Soul may always think, but not al- 

ways retain it in memory: And, I ſay, it is as poſhble, that the Soul 

may not always think; and much more probable, that it ſhould ſome- 

times not think, than that it ſhould often think, and that a long 

while together, and not be conſcious to it ſelf the next moment af- 


ter, that it had thought. 


& 19. To. 
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6. 19. To ſuppoſe the Soul to think, and the Man to perceive it, 257 a 
is, as has been ſaid, to make two Perſons in one Man : And if one 54% 
conſiders well theſe Men's way of ſpeaking, one ſhould be led into % ind 

FS | | f 1 tut. , thinking, 
a ſuſpicion, that they do ſo. For they who tell us, that the Soul ee. 
always thinks, do never, that I remember, ſay, That a Man always ae next 


thinks. Can the Soul think, and not the Man? Or a Man think, %%% 
and not be conſcious of it? This perhaps, would be ſuſpected of lola. 
Jargon in others. If they lay, The Man thinks always, but is not 
always conſcious of it; they may as well ſay, His Body is extended, 
without having parts. For tis altogether as intelligible to ſay, that 
a Body is extended without parts, as that any thing thinks without 
being conſcious of it, or perceiving, that it does ſo. They who talk 
thus, may, with as much reaſon, if it be neceſſary to their Hypo- 
theſis, fay, That a Man is always Hungry, but that he does not always 
feel it: Whereas Hunger conſiſts in that very Senſation, as thinkin 
conſiſts in being conſcious that one thinks. If they ſay, That a Man 
is always conſcious to himſelf of thinking; I ask, How they know 
it ? Conſciouſneſs 1s the Perception of what paſſes in a Man's own 
Mind. Can another Man perceive, that Jam conſcious of any thing, 
when J perceive it not my ſelf? No Man's Knowledge here, can go 
beyond his Experience. Wake a Man out of a ſound Sleep, and 
ask him, What he was that moment thinking on? If he himſelf be 
conſcious of nothing he then thought on, he muſt be a notable Divi- 
ner of Thoughts, that can aſſure him, that he was thinking: May 
he not with more reaſon aſſure him, he was not aſleep? This is 
fomething beyond Philoſophy; and it cannot be leſs than Revelati- 
on, that diſcovers to another, 'Thoughts in my Mind, when I can 
find none there my ſelf : And they muſt needs have a penetrating 
fight, who can certainly ſee, that I think, when 1 cannot perceive it 
my ſelf, and when I declare, that I do not; and yet can ſee, that 
Dogs or Elephants do not think, when they give all the demonſtrati- 
on of it imaginable, except only telling us, that they do ſo. This 


ſome may ſuſpect to be a ſtep beyond the Roſecrucians ; it ſeeming 


ealier to make ones ſelf invilible to others, than to make another's 
thoughts viſible to me, which are not viſible to himſelf. © But tis 
but defining the Soul to be a Subſtance, that always thinks, and the 


buſineſs is done. If ſuch definition be of any Authority, I know 


not what it can ſerve for, but to make many Men ſuſpect, That they 
have no Souls at all, ſince they find a good part of their Lives pals 
away without thinking. For no Definitions, that I know, no Sup- 
politions of any Set, are of force enough to deſtroy conſtant Expes 
rience ; and perhaps, tis the affectation of knowing beyond what we 


perceive, that makes ſo much uſeleſs diſpute, and noiſe, in the 


World. | 10! 

9. 20. I ſee no Reaſon therefore to believe, that the Soul thinks be- ws teas 

fore the Senſes have furniſh'd it with Ideas to think on; and as thoſe 9, 

are increaſed, and retained ; ſo it comes, by Exerciſe, to improve its 9 er. 

Faculty of thinking, in the ſeveral parts of it, as well as afterwards, den, if e 

by compounding thoſe Ideas, and reflecting on its own Operations, Childrens 
I +. it 
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it increaſes its Stock as well as Facility, in remembring, imagining. 
reaſoning, and other modes of thinking, 

§. 21. He that will ſuffer himſelf, to be informed by Oblervati- 
on and Fxperience, and not make his own Hypotheſis the Rule of 
Nature, will find few Signs of a Soul accuſtomed to much thinking 
in a new born Child, and much fewer of any Reaſoning at all. And 
yet it is hard to imagine, that the rational Soul ſhould think ſo 
much, and not reaſon at all. And he that will conſider, that In- 
fants, newly come into the World, ſpend the greateſt part of their 
time in Sleep, and are ſeldom awake, but when either Hunger calls 
for the Tear, or ſome Pain, (the moſt importunate of all Senfati- 
ons) or ſome other violent Impreſſion on the Body, forces the Mind 


to perceive, and attend to it. He, I ſay, who conſiders this, will, 


perhaps, find Reaſon to imagine, That a Fetus in the Mothers Womb, 
differs not much from the State of a Vegetable ; but paſles the greateſt 
part of its time without Perception or Thought, doing very little, 
but fleep in a Place, where it needs not ſeek for Food, and is ſur- 
rounded with Liquor, always equally ſoft, and near of the ſame 
Temper ; where the Eyes have no Light, and the Ears, ſo ſhut up, 
are not very ſuſceptible of Sounds; and where there is little or no 
variety, or change of Objects, to move the Senſes. 

& 22. Follow a Child from its Birth, and obſerve the alterations 
that time makes, and you ſhall find, as the Mind by the Senſes comes 
more and more to be furniſhed with Ideas, it comes to be more and 
more awake; thinks more, the more it has matter to think on. Af- 
ter ſome time, it begins to know the Objects, which being moſt fa- 
miliar with it, have made laſting Impreſſions. Thus it comes, by 
degrees, to know the Perſons it daily converſes with, and diſtinguiſh 
them from Strangers; which are Inſtances and Effects of its coming 
to retain and diſtinguiſh the Ideas the Senſes convey to it: And ſo 
we may obſerve, how the Mind, hy degrees, improves in theſe, and advan- 
ces to the Exerciſe of thoſe other Faculties of Enlarging, Compounding, 
and Abſtracting its Ideas, and of reaſoning about them, and reflect- 
ing upon all theſe, of which, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more 
hereafter. | 0 | | 

§. 23. If it ſhall be demanded then, When 4 Man begins to have 
any Ideas? I think, the true Anſwer is, When he firſt has any Sen- 


ſation. For ſince there appear not to he any Ideas in the Mind, be- 


fore the Senſes have conveyed any in, I conceive that Ideas in the Un- 


derſtanding, are coeval with Senſation ; which is ſuch an Impreſſion 


or Motion, made in ſome part of the Body, as produces ſome Per- 
ception in the Underſtanding. Tis about theſe Impreſſions made 
on our Senſes by outward Objects, that the Mind ſeems firſt to im- 
ploy it {elf in ſuch Operations as we call Perception, Remembring, 
Confideration, Reaſoning, &c. 124864 We 6947 
& 24. In time, the Mind comes to reflect on its own Operations, 
about the Ideas got by Senſation, and thereby ſtores it ſelf with a new 
Set of Ideas, which I call Ideas of Reflection. Theſe are the Impreſſi- 
ons that are made on our Senſes by outward Objects, that are * 
* * 
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ſical to the Mind; and its own Operations, proceeding from Powers 

intrinſical and proper to it ſelf, which when reflected on by it ſelf, 
become alſo Objects of its contemplation, are, as I have ſaid, The Ori- 

ginal of all Knowledge. Thus the firſt Capacity of Humane Intel- 

lect, is, that the Mind is fitted to receive the Impreſſions made on 

it; either, through the Senſes, by outward Objects; or by its own 

Operations, when it reflects on them. This is the firſt ſtep a Man 

makes towards the Diſcovery of any thing, and the Ground-work 

whereon to build all thoſe Notions, which ever he {hall have naturally 

in this World. All thoſe {ſublime Thoughts, which towre above the 

Clouds, and reach as high as Heaven it ſelf, take their Riſe and Foot- 

ing here : In all that great Extent wherein the Mind wanders, in 

thoſe remote Speculations, it may feem to be elevated with, it ſtirs 

not one jot beyond thole Ideas, which Senſe or Reflection have offer- 

ed for its Contemplation. _ N f | 

& 25. In this Part, the Underſtanding is meerly paſſive; and whes tn te . 

ther or no, it will have thele Beginnings, and as it were materials of %% 1. 

Knowledge, is not in its own Power. For the Objects of our Sen- 9e 

ſes, do, many of them, obtrude their particular Ideas upon our ing is for 

Minds, whether we will or no : And the Operations of our Minds, NN 

will not let us be without, at leaſt ſome obſcure Notions of them. *** 

No Man can be wholly ignorant of what he does, when he thinks. 

Theſe fimple Ideas, when offered to the Mind, the Underſtanding can 

no more refuſe to have, nor alter, when they are imprinted, nor blot 

them out, and make new ones it ſelf, than a mirror can refuſe, al- 

ter, or obliterate the Images or Ideas, which, the Objects ſet before 

it, do therein produce. As the Bodies that ſurround us, do diverſly 

affect our Organs, the Mind is forced to receive the Impreſſions; and 

cannot avoid the Perception of thoſe Ideas that are aunexed to them. 


CH AK . 
Of Simple Ideas. 


S. 1. PHE better to underſtand the Nature, Manner, and Ex- Licon. 
tent of our Knowledge, one thing is carefully to be obſer- een 
ved, concerning the Ideas we have; and that is, That ſome of them are © 
fimple, and ſome complex. „„ | 
Though the Qualities that affect our Senſes, are, in the things them- 
ſelves, ſo united and blended, that there is no ſeparation, no diſtance 
between them; yet tis plain, the Ideas they produce in the Mind, 
enter by the Senſes ſimple and unmixed. For though the Sight and 
Touch often taken in from the ſame Object, at the ſame time, dif- 
ferent Ideas; as a Man fees at once Motion and Colour; the Hand 
feel Softneſs and Warmth in the ſame piece of Wax: Yet the ſimple | 
Ideas thus united in the ſame Subject, are as perfectly diſtinct, 2 a 
| | : _.. thoſe 
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thoſe that come in by different Senſes. The coldneſs and hardneſs, 
which a Man feels in a piece of Ice, being as diſtinct Ideas in the 
Mind, as the Smell and Whiteneſs of a Lily; or as the taſte of 
Sugar, and ſmell of a Roſe : And there is nothing can be plainer 
to a Man than the clear and diſtinct Preception he has of thoſe 
limple Ideas; which being each in it ſelf uncompounded, contains 
in it nothing but ohe uniform Appearance, or Conception in the Mind, 
and is not diſtinguiſhable into different Ideas. | 

7 amt F. 2. Theſe ſimple Ideas, the Materials of all our Khowledge, 

can are ſuggeſted and furniſhed to the Mind, only by thoſe two ways 


ther make 


1» deſtroy above mentioned, viz, Senſation and Reflection. (1) When the 
45e. f 6 
Under- 
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(1) Againſt this, that the Materials of all our Knowledge, are ſuggeſted and furniſh- 
ed to the Mind only by Senſation and Reflection, the Biſhop of Vorceſter makes Uſe of 
*) Tr bis the Idea of Subſtance in theſe Words: If the Idea of Subſtance be grounded upon plain and 
Ait Letter evident Reaſon, then we muſt allow an Idea of Subſtance, which comes not in by Senſation, or Re- 
zo the BY faction, ſowe may be certain of ſumething which we haue nat by thoſe Ideas. 
1 To which our Author (*) anſwers: Theſe Words of your Lordſhips contain no- 
ſter, p. 35. thing, that I ſee in them againſt me: For I never ſaid, that the general Idea of Subſtance 
Ke. comes in by Senſation and Reflection; or that it is a ſimple Idea of Senſation or Reflecti- 
on, tho' it be ultimately founded in them; for it is a complex Idea, made up of the 
general Idea of ſomething, or being with the Relation of a ſupport to Accidents. For 
general Ideas come not into the Mind by Senſation or Reflection, but 2s the Creatures 
4 % 3: or Inventions of the Underſtanding, as, I think, I have ſhewn; and alſo, how the 
25. Sc. Mind makes them from Ideas, which it has got by Senſation and Reflection; and as 
28. 6.18. to the Ideas of Relation, how the Mind forms them, and how they are derived 
from, and ultimately terminate in Ideas of Senſation and Reflection, I have likewiſe 
ſhewn. | | 
But that I may not be miſtaken what I mean, when I ſpeak of Ideas of Senſation 
and Reflection, as the Materials of all our Knowledge; give me leave, my Lord, 
to ſet down here a place or two, out of my Book, to explain my ſelf; as, I thus ſpeak 
ol Ideas of Senſation and Reflection. | | 
That theſe, when we have taken a full Survey of them, and their ſeveral Modes, 
© and the Compoſitions made out of them, we {hall find to contain all our whole 
* Stock of Ideas, and we have nothing in our Minds, which did not come in one 
2. c. J. © of theſe two Ways. This thought in another place, I expreſs thus: 
: * 'Theſe are the molt conſiderable of thoſe ſimple Ideas which the Mind has, and 
out of which 1s made all its other Knowledge ; all which it receives by the two fore- 
5 3 ment ioned ways of Senſation and Reflection. And, 


oo 
TY 


CC 


* all the reſt are derived, and of which they are made up. 


This, and the like, ſaid in other places, is what I have thought concerning Ideas 
of Senſation and Reflection, as the Foundation and Materials of all our Ideas, and con- 
ſequently of all our Knowledge: I have ſet down theſe Particulars out of my Book, that 
the Reader having a full View of my Opinion herein, may the better ſee what in it is 
liable to your Lordſhips Reprehenſion. For that your Lordſhip is not very well fa- 
tisfied with it, appears not only by the Words under Conſideration, but by theſe alſo; 
wok " are ſtill told, that our Underſtanding can have no other Ideas, but either from Senſation 
or Reflection. | | 
Tour Lordſhips Argument, in the Paſſage we are upon, ſtands thus: If the general 
Idea of Subſtance be grounded upon plain and evident Reaſon, then we muſt allow an Idea of Sub- 
ſtance, which comes not in by Senſation or Reflection. This is a conſequence which, with 
Submiſſion, I think will not hold, becauſe it is founded upon a Suppoſition, which 
I think will not hold, viz. That Reaſon and Ideas are inconſiſtent ; for if that Suppo- 
ſition be not true, then the general Idea of Subſtance, may be grounded on plain and 
evident Reaſon; and yet it will not follow from thence, that it is not ultimately 
grounded on and derived from Ideas, which come in by Senſation or Reflection, and fo can- 
not be faid to come in by Senſation or Reflection. | 

To explain my ſelf, and clear my meaning in this matter. All the Ideas of all the 


ſenſible Qualities of a Cherry, come into my Mind by Senſation ; the Ideas of Perceiv- 


ing, Thinking, Reaſoning, Knowing , &c. come into my Mind by Reflection. The 
Ideas of theſe Qualities and Actions, or Powers, are perceived by the Mind, to be by 
themſelves inconſiſtent with exiſtence ; or, as your Lordſhip well expreſſes it, we find 
that we can have no true Conception of any Modes ar Accidents, but we muſt conceive a Subſtra- 


tum 


Thus I have in a ſhort Draught, given a View of our Original Ideas, from whence 
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tum or Subject, wherein they are, 1. e. That they cannot Exiſt or Subſiſt of th 
Hence the Mind perceives their neceſſary Connection with inherence or being ſup- 


Chap. Illi. . Simple Ideas. 


03 


Underſtanding is once ſtored with theſe ſimple Ideas, it has the 
Power to repeat, compare, and unite them, even to an almoſt infi- 
nite Variety, and ſo can make at Pleaſure new complex Ideas. 
But it is not in the Power of the moſt exalted Wit, or enlarged 
Underſtanding, by any quickneſs or variety of Thought, to invent 
or frame one new ſimple Idea in the Mind, not taken in by the ways 
before mentioned : Nor can any force of the Underſtanding, de- 
ſtroy thoſe that are there. The Dominion of Man, in this little 
World of his own Underſtanding, being much what the ſame, as it 
is in the great World of viſible things; wherein his Power, however 
managed by Art and Skill, reaches no farther, than to compound 
and divide the Materials, that are made to his Hand ; but can do 
nothing towards the making the leaſt Particle of new Matter, or 


deſtroying one Atome of what is already in Being. The ſame In- 


ability, will every one find in himſelf, who ſhall go about to faſhi- 
on in his Underſtanding any ſimple Idea, not received in by his 
Senſes, from external Objects; or by reflection from the Opera- 


tions of his own Mind about them. I would have any one try 


to fancy any Taſte, which had never affected his Palate ; or frame 


the Idea of à Scent, he had never ſmelt : And when he can do this 


I will alſo conclude, that a blind Man hath Ideas of Colours, and 
a deaf Man true diſtinct Notions of Sounds. 


— 


emſelves. 


ported, which being a relative Idea, ſuperadded to the Red Colour in a Cherry, or to think- 
ing in a Man, the Mind frames the correlative Idea of a Support. For J never denied, 


that the Mind could frame to it ſelf Ideas of relation, but have ſhewed the quite con- 


trary in my Chapters about Relation. But becaule a Relation cannot be founded in no- 
thing, or be the Relation of nothing, and the thing here related as a ſupporter,/or a 
Support, is not repreſented to the Mind, by any clear and diſtinct Idea, therefore the 
tive indiſtinct, vague Idea of thing, or ſomething is all that is leſt to be the poſitive 
{dea, which has the relation of a Szypport or Subftratum to Modes or Accidents, and that 
general, indetermined Idea of Something, 1s, by the abſtraction of the Mind, derived 
alſo from the ſimple Ideas of Senſation and Reflection; And thus the Mind, from 
the poſitive, ſimple Ideas got by Senfation and Reflection, comes to the general, rela- 
tive Idea of Subſtance, which without theſe poſitive, ſimple Ideas, it would never 
have. gs | 

This your Lordſhip (without giving by retail all the particular Steps of the Mind 
in this buſineſs) has well expreſſed in this more familiar Way: We find we can habe 10 
true conceptiim of any Modes or Accidents, but we muſt conceine a Subſtratum, or Subject, where- 
in they are; ſince it is a repugnancy to our conceptions of things, that Modes or Accidents ſhould 
Sub ſiſt by themſelves. 5 ED oo 

Hence your Lordſhip calls it the Rational Idea of Sub ſtaegs. And ſays, I grant that 
by Senſation and Reflection, we come to know the Powers and Properties of things; but our 
Reaſcn is ſatisfied that there muſt be ſumething beyond theſe, becauſe it is impoſſible that they 
(ould Subſift by themſelves: So that if this be that which your Lordſhip means by the 
rational Idea of Subſtances, IT ſee nothing there is in it againſt what I have ſaid, that 


it is founded on ſimple Ideas of Senſation or Reflection, and that it is a very obſcure 


Idea. 


Your Lordſhips Concluſion from your foregoing Words, is, Aud ſo we may be certain 
of ſome things which we have not by thoſe Ideas; which is a Propoſition, whoſe preciſe 
meaning your Lordſhip will forgive me, if I profeſs, as it ſtands there, I do. not 
underſtand. For it is uncertain to me whether your Lordſhip means, we may cer- 
tainly know the exiſtence of ſomething which we his not by thoſe Ideas; or certain- 
ly know the diſtin& Properties of ſomething which we have mot by thoſe Ideas; or cer- 
tainly know the truth of ſome Propoſition, which we have not by thoſe Ideas; for to be 


certain of ſomething may ſigniſie either of theſe; But in which ſoever of theſe it be 


* 


8. 75 This 


meant, I do not ſee how J am concerned in it. 


\ 
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be a great Preſumption to deny. He that will not ſet himſelf 


of Simple 


§. 3. This is the Reaſon why, though we cannot believe it im- 
pollible to God, to make a Creature with other Organs, and more 
ways to convey into the Underſtanding the notice of Corporeal 
things than thoſe five, as they are uſually counted, which he has 
given to Man: Yet I think, it is not poſſible, for any one to imagine 
any other Qualities in Bodies, howſoever conſtituted, whereb 
chey can be taken notice of, beſides Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, viſible and 
tangible Qualities. And had Mankind been made with but four 
Senſes, the Qualities then, which are the Object of the Fifth Senſe, 
had been as far from our Notice, Imagination, and Conception, as 
now any belonging to a ſixth, ſeventh, or eighth Senſe, can poſſibly 
be: Which, whether yet ſome other Creatures, in ſome other 
Parts of this vaſt, and ſtupendious Univerſe, may not have, will 


proudly at the top of all things; but will conſider the Immenſity 
of this Fabrick, and the great variety, that is to be found in this 
little and inconſiderable part of it, which he has to do with, may 
be apt to think, that in other Manſions of it, there may be other, 
and different intelligent Beings, of whoſe Faculties, he has as little 
Knowledge or Aprehenſion, as a Worm ſhut up in one Drawer of 
a Cabinet, hath of the Senſes or Underſtanding of a Man; Such Va- 
riety and Excellency, being {ſuitable to the Wiſdom and Power of 
the Maker. I have here followed the common opinion of Man's hav- 
ing but five Senſes ; though, perhaps, there may be juſtly counted 
more; but either Suppoſition ſerves equally to my preſent purpoſe. 


CHAP MI. 
Of Ideas of one Senſe. 


5 \HE better to conceive the Ideas, we receive from Senſati- 
on, it may not be amiſs for us to conſider them, in re- 
ference to the different ways, whereby they make their Approaches 
to our Minds, and make themſelves perceivable by us. | 


— 
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Firſt, Then, there are ſome, which come into our Minds by one 
Senſe only. 35 
Secondly, There are others, that convey themſelves into the Mind 


by more Senſes than one. 
Thirdly, Others that are had from Reflection only. | 
Fourthly, There are ſome that make themſelves way, and are 

ſuggeſted to the Mind, by all the ways of Senſation and Reflection. 

We ſhall conſider them apart under theſe ſeveral Heads, 


AT, 


Firſt, There are ſome Ideas, which have admittance only through 
one Senſe; which is peculiarly adapted to receive them. Thus Light 
| e uin ee eee eee 
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and Colours, as White, Red, Yellow, Blue; with their ſeveral 
Degrees or Shades, and Mixtures, as Green, Scarlet, Purple. Sea- 
green, and the reſt, come in only by the Eyes: All kind of Noiſes, 
Sounds, and Tones only by the Ears: The ſeveral Taſtes and Smells, 
by the Noſe and Palate. And if theſe Organs, or the Nerves 
which are the Conduits, to convey them from without to their 
Audience in the Brain, the mind's Preſence-room (as I may ſo call 
it) are any of them ſo diſordered, as not to perform their Functi- 
ons, they have no Poſtern to be admitted by; no other way to 
bring themſelves into view, and be perceived by the Underſtanding. 
The moſt conſiderable of thoſe, belonging to the Touch, are 
Heat and Cold, and Solidity; all the reſt, conſiſting almoſt whol- 
ly in the ſenſible Configuration, as {mooth and rough; or elſe 
more, or leſs firm adheſion of the Parts, as hard and ſoft, tough 
and brittle, are obvious enough. | 
& 2. I think, it will be needleſs to enumerate all the particular 
fimple Ideas, belonging to each Senſe. Nor indeed is it poſſible, 
if we would, there being a great many more of them belonging to 
moſt of the Senſes, than we have Names for. The variety of 
smells, which are as many almoſt, if not more than Species of Bo- 
dies in the World, do moſt of them want Names. Sweet and 
| Stinking commonly ſerve our turn for theſe Ideas, which in effect, 
is little more than to call them pleaſing or diſpleaſing; though the 
{mell of a Roſe, and Violet, both ſweet, are certainly very di- 
ſtinct Ideas. Nor are the different Taſtes that by our Palates we 
receive Ideas of, much better provided with Names. Sweet, Bit- 
ter, Sowr, Harſh, and Salt, are almoſt all the Epithets we have 
to denominate that numberleſs variety of Reliſhes, which are to be 
found diſtin, not only in almoſt every ſort of Creatures, but in 
the different Parts of the ſame Plant, Fruit, or Animal. The ſame 
may be ſaid of Colours and Sounds. I {hall therefore in the ac- = 
count of ſimple Ideas, I am here giving, content my ſelf to ſet 
down only ſuch, as are molt material to our preſent Purpoſe, or 
are in themſelves leſs apt to be taken notice of, though they are 
very frequently the Ingredients of our complex Ideas, amongſt 
which, I think, I may well account Solidity ; which therefore I 
{hall treat of in the next Chapter. 


3 


CHAP. IV. 
Of Solidit). 


& 1. TE Idea of Solidity we receive by our Touch; and it ariſes feet 
| | | IT] er»: Wop this Idea 
from the reſiſtance which we find in Body, to the entrance fron 
of any other Body into the Place it poſſeſſes, till it has left it. There 
is no Idea, which we receive more conſtantly from Senſation, than 


K So idity. 
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Solidity. Whether we move, or reſt, in what Poſture {oever we 
are, we always feel ſomething under us, that ſupports us, and hin- 
ders our farther linking downwards; and the Bodies which we 
daily handle, make us perceive, that whilſt they remain between 
them, they do by an inſurmountable Force, hinder the approach 
of the parts of our Hands that preſs them. That which thus hin- 
ders the approach of two Bodies, when they are moving one to- 
wards another, I call Solidity. I will not diſpute, whether this 
acceptation of the Word ſolid be nearer to its Original Signification, 
than that which Mathematicians ule it in: It ſuffices, that I think, 
the common Notion of Solidity. will allow, if not juſtifie, this Uſe 
of it; but if any one think it better to call it Impenetrability, he has 
my Conſent. Only I have thought the Term Solidity, the more 


is. 


Rf proper to exprels this Idea, not only becauſe of its vulgar ule in 
1 that Senſe; but allo, becauſe it carries ſomething more of poſitive 
l | 5 in it, than Tmpenetrability, which is negative, and is, perhaps, 
0 | | more a conſequence of Solidity, than Solidity it lelf. This of all 


other, ſeems the Idea molt intimately connected with, and eſſen- 
tial to Body, ſo as no where elle to be found or imagined, but on- 
ly in matter: And though our Senſes take no notice of it, but in 
it maſſes of matter, of a bulk ſufficient to cauſe a Senſation in us; 
= Yet the Mind, having once got this Idea from ſuch groſſer ſenſible 
Bodies, traces it farther; and conſiders It, as well as Figure, in 
the minuteſt Particle of Matter, that can exiſt; and finds it inſe- 
parably inherent in Body, where-ever, or however modified. 
[| li, F. 2. This is the Idea belongs to Body, whereby we con- 
= Mis Pace. eie it to fill ſpace. The Idea of which filling of ſpace, is, That 
where we imagine any {pace taken up by a ſolid Subſtance, we con- 
ceive it ſo to poſſefs it, that it excludes all other ſolid Subſtances ; 
and, will for ever hinder any two other Bodies, that move towards 
one another in a ſtrait Line, from coming to touch one another, 
unleſs it removes from between them in a Line, not parallel to 
that which they move in. This Idea of it, the Bodies which we 
ordinanly handle, ſufficiently furniſh us with. | 
Diſtin? F. 3. This Reſiſtance, whereby it keeps other Bodies out of the 
3 ſpace which it poſſeſſes, is ſo great, that no force, how great ſoever, 
can ſurmount it. All the Bodies in the World, a preſſingadrop of 
Water on all ſides, will never be able to overcome the Reſiſtance 
which it will make, as ſoft as it is, to their approaching one ano- 
ther, till it be removed out of their way: Whereby our Idea of 
Solidity 18 diſtinguiſhed both from pure ſpace, which 1s capable nei- 
- ther of Reliftance nor Motion; and from the ordinary Idea of 
Hardneſs. For a Man may conceive two Bodies at a diſtance, ſo as 
they may approach one another, without touching or diſplacing any 
ſolid thing, till their Superficies come to meet: Whereby, I think, 
we have the clear Idea of Space without Solidity. For (not to go ſo 
far as annihilation of any particular Body) J ask, whether a Man 
cannot have the Idea of the motion of one ſingle Body alone, with- 
out any other ſucceeding immediately into its Place? I think, tis 
1 & N 1 e 
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3 he can: The Idea of Motion in one Body, no more in- 
cluding the Idea of Motion in another, than the Idea of a quare 
Figure in one Body includes the Idea of a ſquare Figure in ano- 
ther. I do not ask, whether Bodies do ſo exiſt, that the motion 
of one Body cannot really be without the motion of another. To 
determine this either way, is to beg the Queſtion for, or againſt 
a Vacuum. But my Queſtion is, whether one cannot have the Idea 
of one Body moved, whilſt others are at reſt? And, I think, this 
no one will deny: If {o, then the Place it deſerted, gives us the 
Idea of pure Space without Solidity, whereinto. Another Body may 
enter, without either Reſiſtance or Protruſion of any thing. When 
the Sucker in a Pump is drawn, the ſpace it filled in the Tube is 
certainly the lame, whether any other Body follows the motion of 
the Sucker or no: Nor does it imply a contradiction, that upon 
the motion of' one Body, another, that 1s only contiguous to it, 
{ſhould not follow it. The Neceſſity of {uch a motion, is built on- 
ly on the Suppoſition, that the World is full; but not on the di- 
{tin& Ideas of Space and Solidity: which are as different as Reſiſtance 
and not Reſiſtance, Protruſion and not Protruſion. And that 
Men have Ideas of Space without Body, their very Diſputes about a 
Vacuum plainly demonſtrate, as is ſhewed in another Place. As 
. 4. Solidity is hereby alſo differenced from Hardneſs, in that — 

Solidity conſiſts in repletion, and ſo an utter Excluſion of other 
Bodies out of the ſpace it poſſeſſes; but Hardneſs, in a firm Co- 
heſion of the parts of Matter, making up maſſes of a ſenſible bulk, 
ſo that the whole does not eaſily change its Figure. And indeed Hard 
and Soft are Names that we give to things, only in relation to the 
Conſtitutions of aur own Bodies; that being generally calFd hurd by 
us, which wall put us to Pain, ſooner than change Figure by the 
ſure of any part of our Bodies; and that, on the contrary, ſoft, which 
changes the Situation of its parts upon an eaſie, and unpainful rouch, 

But this Difficulty of changing the Situation of the ſenſible parts 
amongſt themſelves, or of the Figure of the whole, gives no more 
Solidity to the hardeſt Body in the World, than to the ſofleſt; * 
nor is an Adamant one jot more ſolid than Water. For though o 
the two flat ſides of two pieces of Marble, will more eaſily approach 
each other, between which there is nothing but Water or Air, than 
if there be a Diamond between them: Yet it is not, that the parts 
of the Diamond are more ſolid than thoſe of Water, or reſiſt more; 
but becauſe the parts of Water, being more eaſily ſeparable from 
each other, they will by a {ide-motion be more eaſily removed, and 
give way to the approach of the two pieces of Marble: But if they 
could be kept from making Place, by that ſide- motion, they would eter- 
nally hinder the aproach of theſe two pieces of Marble, as much as the 
Diamond; and 'twould be as impoſſible by any force, to ſurmount 
their Reſiltance, as to ſurmount the Reſiſtance of the parts of a Dia- 
mond. The ſofteſt Body in the World will as invincibly reſiſt the 


coming together of any two other Bodies, if it be not put out of the 


way, but remain between them, as the hardeſt that can be found, 
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Water, will quickly find its Reſiſtance: And he that thinks, that no- 

thing but Bodies, that are hard, can keep his Hands from approach- 

ing one another, may be pleaſed to make a trial, with the Air inclo- 

{ed in a Foot-Ball. The Experiment J have been told was made at 
Florence, with a hollow Globe of Gold fill'd with Water, and exactly 
cloſed; farther ſhews the ſolidity of ſo ſoft a Body as Water. For 

the Golden Globe thus filled, being put into a Prefs, which was dri- 

ven by the extreme force of Skrews, the Water made it felt way 
through the Pores of that very cloſe Metal, and finding no room for 

4 nearer approach of its Particles within, got to the outſide, where it 

role like a Dew, and fo fell in Drops, before the ſides of the Globe 

could be made to yield to the violent comprethon of the Engine, that 
ſqucezed it. 

Vn id F. 5. By this Idea of Solidity, is the Extenſion of Body diſtinguiſh- 
— cd from the Extenſion of Space. The Extenſion of Body being no- 
aud Bo- thing, but the coheſion or continuity of ſolid, ſeparable, moveable 
e, Parts; and the extenſion of Space, the continuity of unſolid, inſepa- 
rable, and immoveable Parts. Upon the Solidity of Bodies allo depends 

their mutual impulſe, Reſiſtance, and Protrufion. Of pure Space then, 

and Solidity, there are ſeveral (amongſt which, 1 confeſs my ſelf one) 

who perſuade themſelves, they have clear and diſtinct Ideas; and 

that they can think on Space, without any thing in it, that reſiſts, or is 
protruded by Body. This is the Idea of pure Space, which they think 

they have as clear, as any Idea they can have of the Extenſion of Bo- 


cave Superficies, being equally as clear, without, as with the Idea of 


ſelves, That they have, diſtin& from that of pure Space, the Idea of 
ſomething that fills Space, that can be protruded by the impulſe of 
other Bodies, or reſiſt their Motion. If there be others, that have 
not theſe two Ideas diſtinct but confound them, and make but one 
of them, I know not, how Men, who have the ſame Idea, under 
different Names, or different Ideas, under the ſame Name, can, in 
that Cale, talk with one another, any more than a Man, who not 
being Blind, or Deaf, has diſtinct Ideas of the Colour of Scarlet, and 
the Sound of a Trumpet, could diſcourſe concerning Scarlet-Colour 
wich the Blind Man, I mention in another Place, who fancied, that 
—_ . - the Idea of Scarlet was like the Sound of a Trumpet. | 
| e , F. 6. If any one asks me, What this Solidity is, J ſend him to his 
b Senſes to inform him: Let him put a Flint, or a Foot-Ball between 
his Hands; and then endeavour to join them, and he will know. IF 
he thinks this not a {ſufficient Explication of Solidity, what it is, and 
wherein it conſiſts; I promiſe to tell him, what it is, and wherein it 
conſiſts, when he tells me what thinking is, or wherein it conſiſts; 
or explain to me, what Extenſion or Motion is, which, perhaps, ſeems 
| much caſier. The ſimple Ideas we have are ſuch, as experience teaches 
85 them us; but if beyond that, we endeavour, by Words, to make 

them clearer in the Mind, we ſhall ſucceed no better, than if we 
| | : went 


or imagin'd. He that ſhall fill a yielding foft Body welt with Air or 


dy; the Idea of the diſtance, between the oppoſite Parts of a con- 


any ſolid Parts between; and on the other ſide, they perſuade them- 


N 
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went about to clear up the Darkneſs of a Blind Man's mind, by talk- 0 


ing; and to diſcourſe into him the Ideas of Light and Colours. The 
Reaſon of this, I ſhall ſhew, in another Place. MEET FU 


—— —_ 


CHAP. V. 
Of Swmple Ideas, of divers Senſes. 


HE Ideas we get by more than one Senſe, are of Space, or 
Extenſion, Figure, Reſt, and Motion - For theſe make per- 
ceivable Impreſſions, both on the Eyes and Touch; and we can re- 
ceive and convey into our Minds the Ideas of our Extenſion, Figure, 
Motion, and Reſt of Bodies, both by ſeeing and feeling. But hav- 


ing occaſion to ſpeak more at large of theſe in another place, I here 
only enumerate them. . 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of Simple Ideas of Reflection. 


S. 1. PHE Mind receiving the Ideas, mentioned in the forego- 4: 4c 
ing Chapters, from without, when it turns its view in- 5 
ward upon it ſelf, and obſerves its own Actions about thoſe Ideas it h 
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has, takes from thence other Ideas, which are as capable to be the ther lea: 
Objects of its Contemplation, as any of thoſe it received from foreign 
things. 

§. 2. The two great and principal Actions of the Mind, which are 71, tic, 
moſt frequently conſidered, and which are ſo frequent, that every e 


: l a tion, an 
one that pleaſes, may take notice of em in himſelf, are theſe two: Is 
. 1 | wings 
Perception, or Thinking, and we have 
Polition, or Willing. — Kallen. 


The Power of Thinking is called the Underſtanding, and the Power 
of Volition is called the Will, and theſe two Powers or Abilities in the 
Mind are denominated Faculties. Of ſome of the Modes of thele 
lumple Ideas of Reflection, ſuch as are Remembrance, Diſcerning, Rea- 


ſoning, Fudging, Knowledge, Faith, &c. I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 
hereafter. | 


e 
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HAP. VII. 
Of Simple Ideas of both Senſation and Reflection. 


C. 1. Here be other ſimple Ideas, which convey themſelves into 
the Mind, by all the ways of Senſation and Reflection, viz. 


Pleaſure, or Delight, and its oppolite. 
Pain, or Uneafineſs. 

Power. 

Exiſtence. 

Unity. 


& 2. Delight, or Uneafimeſs, one or other of them join themſelves 


to almoſt all our Ideas, both of Senſation and Reflection: And there 


is ſcarce any affection of our Senſes from without, any retired thought 
of our Mind within, which 1s not able to produce in us Pleaſure or 
Pain. By Pleaſure and Pain, 1 would be underſtood to ſignifie what- 
ſoever delights or moleſts us; whether it ariſes from the thoughts of 
our Minds, or any thing operating on our Bodies. For whether we 
call it Satisfaction, Delight, Pleaſure, Happineſs, Oc. on the one 
fide; or Uneaſineſs, Trouble, Pain, Torment, Anguiſh, Miſery, 
Te. on the other, they are ſtill but different degrees of the ſame thing, 
and belong to the Ideas of Pleaſure and Pain, Delight, or Uneaſineſs; 
which are the Names I ſhall moſt commonly ule for thoſe two ſorts 


of Ideas. | 


& 3. The infinite Wiſe Author of our Being, having given us 
the Power over ſeveral parts of our Bodies, to move or keep them 
at reſt, as we think fit ; and alſo by the motion of them, to move 
our ſelves, and our contiguous Bodies, in which conſiſts all the Acti- 
ons of our Body: Having alſo given a Power to our Minds, in ſe- 
veral Inſtances, to chuſe, amongſt its Ideas, which it will think on, 
and to purſue the enquiry of this or that Subject with conſideration 


2nd attention, to excite us to theſe Actions of thinking and motion, 


that weare capable of, has been pleaſed to join to ſeveral Thoughts, 


and ſeveral Senſations, a Perception of Delight. Tf this where wholly 


{eparated from all our outward Senfations, and inward Thoughts, we 
ſhould have no reaſon to prefer one Thought or Action, to another; 


Negligence, to Attention; or Motion to Reft. And ſo we ſhould 


neither ſtir our Bodies, nor employ our Minds ; but let our Thoughts 
(if I may fo call it) run a drift, without any direction or deſign; 
and ſuffer the Ideas of our Minds, like unregarded ſhadows, to 
make their appearances there, as it happen d, without attending to 
them. In which ſtate, Man, however furniſhed with the Faculties of 
Underſtanding and Will, would be a very idle unactive Creature, 
and paſs his time only in a lazy lethargick Dream. It has therefore 
Slealed our Wiſe Creator, to annex to ſeveral Objects, and to the J- 

deas 


Chap. VII. Ideas of Senſation and Reflection, 


azas which we receive from them, as alſo to ſeveral of our Thoughts, 
a concomitant pleaſure, and that in ſeveral Objects, to ſeveral de- 
grees, that thoſe Facultics which he had endowed us with, might not 
remain wholly idle, and unemploy'd by us. | 

& 4. Pain has the fame efficacy and uſe to ſet us on work, that 
Plealure has, we being as ready to employ our Faculties to avoid 
that, as to purſue this: Only this is worth our conſideration, That 


Pain is often produced by the ſame Objects and Ideas, that produce Plea» 


fare in us. This their near Conjunction, which makes us often feel 
Pain in the Senſations where we expected Pleaſure, gives us new oc- 
cation of admiring the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of our Maker, who 
deligning the preſervation of our Being, has annexed Pain to the ap- 
plication of many things to our Bodies, to warn us of the harm that 
chey will do; and as advices to withdraw from them. But he not 


deligning our preſervation barely, but the preſervation of every Part 


and Organ in its perfection, hath, in many caſes, annexed pain to 


thoſe very Ideas, which delight us. Thus Heat, that is very agree- 


able to us in one degree, by a lictle greater increaſe of it, proves no 
ordinary torment z and the molt pleaſant of all ſenſible Objects, Light 
it ſelf, if there be too much of it, if increaſed beyond a due propor- 
tion to our Eyes, cauſes à very painful Senſation. Which is wiſel 

and favourably ſo ordered by Nature, that when any Object does, 
by the vehemency, of its operation, diſorder the inſtruments of Sen- 
ſation whoſe Structures cannot but be very nice and delicate, we 
might by the pain, be warned to withdraw, before the Organ be quite 
put out of order, and ſo be unfitted for its proper Functions for the fu- 
ture. The conſideration of thoſe Objects that produce it, may well 
perſwade us, That this is the end or uſe of Pain. For though great 
light be inſufferable to our Eyes, yet the higheſt degree of Darkneſs 
does not at all diſeaſe them; becauſe the cauſing no diſorderly mo- 
tion in it, leaves that curious Organ unharm'd, in its natural ſtate. 
But yet exceſs of Cold, as well as Heat, pains us; becauſe it is e- 


qually deſtructive to that temper, which is neceſſary to the preſerva- 


tion of Life, and the exerciſe of the ſeveral functions of the Body, and 
which conſiſts in a moderate degree of Warmth; or, if you pleaſe, 
a motion of the inſenſible parts of our Bodies, confin'd within cer- 
tain bounds. ; | | | | b 

§. 5. Beyond all this, we may find another reaſon why God hath 
ſcattered up and down ſeveral degrees of Pleaſure and Pain, in all the 
things that environ and affect us; and blended them together, in almoſt 
all that our Thoughts and Senſes have to do with; that we finding 


Imperfection, Diſſatisfaction, and want of compleat Happineſs, in 


all the Enjoyments which the Creatures can afford us, might be led 

to ſeek it in the enjoyment of him, with whom there is fulneſs of Foy, 

and at whoſe Right Hand are Pleaſures for evermore. | 
& 6. Though what I have here ſaid, may not, perhaps, make 


does, which is the only way that we are capable of having them ; yet 


the conſideration of the Reaſon, why they are annexed to ſo many 


other 


Pleaſure 
| | and Pain, 
the Ideas of Pleaſ, ure and Pain clearer tO Us, than Our OWn Experience | 


% 
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| © Ideas, —— to give us an ſentiments of the Wia and 


Ex ſence 


aud Unity. 


Ne. 


Succeſſion. 


Simple I 
deas the 
Aſaterialis 
of all our 
Know- 
ledge, 


Gocdnels of the Soveraign Diſpoſer of all Things, may not be unſui- 
table to the main end of theſe Enquiries : The knowledge and vene- 
ration of Him, being the chief end of all our 'Thoughts, and the pro- 
per buſineſs of all Underſtandings. 

. Exiſtence and Unity, arc two other Ideas, that arc ſuggeſted 
to the Underſtanding, by every Object without, and every Idea with- 
in. When Ideas are in our Minds, we conſider them as being actu- 
ally there, as well as we conſider things to be actually without us; 
which is, that they Exiſt, or have Exiſtence: And whatever we can 
conlider as one thing, whether a real Being, or Idea, ſuggelts to the 

Underſtanding, the Idea of Unity. 

& 8. Power allo is another of thoſe ſimple Ideas which we receive 
from Senſation and Reflection. For obſerving in our ſelves, that we 
can, at pleaſure, move ſeveral parts of our Bodies, which were at reſt ; 
the effects allo, that natural Bodies are able to produce in one ano- 
ther, occurring every moment to our Senſes, we both theſe ways get 
the Idea of Power. 

9. Beſides theſe, there is another Idea, Which 8 ſuggeſted 
by our Senſes, yet is more conſtantly offered us, by what paſſes in 
our OWN n Minds; and that is the Idea of Succeſſion. For if we look 
immediately into our ſelves, and reflect on what is obſervable there, 
we {hall find our Ideas always, whilſt we are awake, or have any 
thought paſſing in train, one going, and another coming, without 
intermiſion. 

§. 10. Theſe, if they are not all, are at leaſt (as I think) the moſt 
conſiderable of thoſe ſimple Ideas which the Mind has, and out of 
which is made all its other knowledge ; all which it receives only by 
the two forementioned ways of Senſation and Reflection. 

Nor let any one think thele too narrow bounds for the capacious 
Mind of Man to expatiate in, which takes its flight farther than the 
Stars, and cannot be confined by the lumits of the World ; that ex- 
tends its thoughts often, even beyond the utmoſt expanſion of Mat- 
ter, and makes excurſions into that incomprehenſible Inane. I grant 


all this, but deſire any one to aſſign any ſimple Idea, which is not re- 


ceived from one of thoſe Inlets betore-mentioned, or any complex Idea 
not made out of thoſe imple ones. Nor will it be ſo ſtrange, to think 
theſe few ſimple Ideas ſufficient to employ the quickeſt Thought, or 
largeſt Capacity; and to furniſh the Materials of all that various 
Knowledge, and more various Fancies and Opinions of all Mankind, 
if we conſider how many Words may be made out of the various 
compolition of Twenty Four Letters ; or if going one ſtep farther, 
we will but reflect on the variety of combinations may be made, with 
barely one of the above-mentioned Ideas, viz. Number, whals ſtock 
is inexhauſtible, and truly infinite: And what a large and immenſe 
field, doth Extenſion alone afford the Mathematicians? 


CH AP. 


m its cauſe poſitive or privative; and the Idea of Black is no leſs po- 


into the natural cauſes and manner of Perception, I ſhould offer this 
as a reaſon why a privative cauſe might, in ſome caſes at leaſt, produce 


but appeal to every one's on Experience, whether the ſhadow of a 
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EH Ap. VIIL 


Some farther Conſiderations concerning our Simple 
Ideas. 


5 Onde the foople Ideas of Senſation tis to be conſider- Ne L. 
© 
ed, That whatſoever is ſo conſtituted in Nature, as to be — wot 


able, by affecting our Senſes, to cauſe any Perception in che Mind, .. 
doch thereby produce in the Underſtanding a ſimple Idea; which, 


whatever be the external cauſe of it, when it comes to be taken notice 


of, by our diſcerning Faculty, it is by the Mind looked on and con- 
ſidered there, to be a real poſitive Idea in the Underſtanding, as much 
as any other hatſoever; though perhaps, the cauſe of it be but a 
privation in the ſubject. | 

F. 2. Thus the Idea of Heat and Cold, Light and Darkneſs, 
White and Black, Motion and Reſt, are equally clear and poſitive J- 
deas in the Mind; though, perhaps, ſome of the cauſes which pro- 


_ duce. them, are barely Privations in thoſe Subjects, from whence our 


Senſes derive thoſe Ideas. Theſe the Underſtanding, in its view 
of them, conſiders all as diſtinct politive Ideas, without taking no- | 
tice of the Cauſes that produce them; which is an enquiry not be- 5 | 
longing to the Idea, as it is in the Underſtanding; but to the nature 1 | 
of the things exiſting without us. Theſe are two very different things, | 
and carefully to be diſtinguiſhed; it being one thing to perceive, and | 


know the Idea of White or Black, and quite another to examine what 


kind of Particles they muſt be, and how ranged in the Superficies, to 


make any Object appear White or Black. 


A Painter or Dyer, who never enquired into their Cauſes, 


hath the Ideas of White and Black, and other Colours, as clearly, 


perfectly, and diſtinctly in his Underſtanding, | and perhaps more 
diſtinctly, than the Philoſopher, who hath buſied himſelf in conſi- 


dering their Natures, and thinks he knows how far cither of them, is 


fitive in his Mind, than that of White, however the cauſe of that Co- 
lour in the e de Object, may be only a privation. 


& 4. If it were the 2 Ai of my preſent Undertaking, to enquire a 


a poſitive Idea, viz That all Senſation! being produced in us, only by 
different degrees and modes of Motion in our animal Spirits, varioully 
agitated by external Objects, the abatement of any former motion, 
muſt as neceſſarily produce a new Senſation, as the variationor increaſe 
of it; and ſo introduce a new Idea, which depends only on a diffe- 
rent motion of the animal Spirits in that Organ. 

§. F. But whether this be ſo, or no, I will not here determine, 


Man, x Wong. it conſiſts of nothing but the abſence of a (and the 
L more 


— 


I 


_ 


* 
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more the abſence of Light is, the more diſcernable is the ſhadow) 
does not, when a Man looks on it, cauſe as clear -. and poſitive an J- 

dea in his Mind, as a Man himſelf, though covered over with clear 
Sun-{hine ? And the Picture of a Shadow, is a poſitive thing. In- 

deed, we have negative Names, which ſtand not directly for poſitive 

Ideas, but for their ablence, ſuch as Infipid, filence, Nihil, &c. which 
Words denote poſitive Ideas; v. g. Taſte, Sound, Being, with a ſigni- 
fication of their ablence. | 

phy ++ §. 6. And thus one may truly be {aid to ſee Darkneſs. For ſup- 
7:-aic- poſing a Hole perfectly Dark, from whence no Light is reflected, tis 
hen cettain one may ſee the Figure of it, or it may be Painted; or whe- 
ther the Ink, I write with, makes any other Idea, is a Queſtion. The 
privatp cauſes I have here aſſigned of poſitive Ideas, are according to 

the common Opinion; but in truth, it will be hard to determine, 
whether there be feally any Ideas from a privative cauſe, till it be de- 
termined, Whether Reſt be any more a Privation than Motion, 

Liens in & 7. To diſcover the nature of our Ideas the better, and to diſ- 
Qualitt Courle of them intelligibly, it will be convenient to diſtinguiſh them, 


in Bodies. 


difications of matter in the Bodies that cauſe ſuch Perceptions in us; 
that To we may not think (as perhaps uſually is done) that they are ex- 
actly the Images and Reſemblances of ſomething inherent in the ſub- 
ject; moſt of thoſe of Senſation being in the Mind no more the likeneſs 
of fomething exiſting without us, than the Names, that ſtand for 
them are the likeneſs of our Ideas, which yet upon hearing, they 
are apt to excite in us. Hs 

& 8. Whatſoever the Mind perceives in it ſelf, or is the immedi- 
ate object of Perception, Thought, or Underſtanding, that I call 7- 
dea; and the Power to produce any Idea in our Mind, I call Quali- 
ty of the Subject wherein that power is. Thus a Snow-ball having 
the power to produce in us the Ideas of White, Cold, and Round, the 


Powers to produce thoſe Ideas in us, as they are in the Snow-ball, I 


call Qualities ; and as they are Senſations, or Perceptions, in our 
Underſtandings, I call them deus; which Ideas, if Iſpeak of ſome- 
times, as in the things themſelves, I would be underſtood to mean 
thoſe Qualities in the Objects which produce them in us. . 
"MY §. 9. Qualities thus conſidered in Bodies are, Firſt ſuch as are ut- 
 terly inſeparable from the Body, in vhat eſtate ſoever it be; ſuch as 
in all the alterations and changes it ſuffers, all the force can be uſed 
upon it, it conſtantly keeps; and ſuch as Senſe conſtantly finds in e- 
very Particle of Matter, which has bulk enough to be perceived, and 
the Mind finds inſeparable from every particle of Matter, though leſs 
than to make it ſelf ſingly be perceived by our Senſes. v. g. Take a 
Grain of Wheat, divide it into two Parts, each Part has ſtill Solidity, 
Extenfion, Figure, and Mobility; divide it again, and it retains {till 

the ſame Qualities : and {o divide it on, till the parts become inſen- 
ble, they muſt retain ſtill each of them all thoſe Qualities. For 
diviſion (Which is All that a Mill, or Peſtel, or any other Body, does 


upon another, in reducing it to inſenſible parts) can never take away 


either 
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as they are Ideas or Perceptions in our Minds; and as they are mo- 
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Chap. VIII. What Ideas Reſemblances. J 


either Solidity, Extenſion, Eigure, or Mobility from any Body, but 
only makes two, or more diſtinct ſeparate maſſes of Matter, of that 
which was but one before; all which diſtinct maſſes, reckon'd as ſo 
many diſtinct Bodies, after diviſion make à certain Number. Theſe 
I call original or primary Quali ties of Body, which I think we may 
obſerve to produce {imple Ideas in us, viz. Solidity, Extenſion, Fi- 
gure, Motion, or Reſt, and Number. th 
g. 10. 24h, Such Qualities, which in truth are nothing in the 
Objects themſelves, but Powers to produce various Senſations in us 
by their primary Qualities, i. e. by the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and 
Motion of their inſenſible parts, as Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, &c. Theſe 


J call Secondary Qualities. To theſe might be added a third fort which 


are allowed to be barely Powers, though they are as much real Qua- 

lities in the Subject, as thoſe which I, to comply with the common 

way of ſpeaking, call Qualities, but for diſtinction Secondary Qualities. 

For the power in Fire to produce a new Colour, or conſiſtency in 

Wax or Clay by its primary Qualities, is as much a Quality in Fire, as 

the power it has to produce in me anew Idea or Senſation of Warmth 

or Burning, which I felt not before, by the ſame primary Qualities, 

viz. The Bulk, Texture and Motion of its inſenſible parts. » WB 9 
8. 11. The next thing to be conſider d, is how Bodies produce J. hr pri 


deas in us, and that is manifeſtly by impulſe e, the only way which pan 


we can conceive Bodies operate in. =—— 

§. 12. If then external Objects be not united to our Minds, when 
they produce Ideas in it; and yet we perceive theſe original Qualities 
in ſuch of them as {ingly fall under our Senſes, tis evident, that 


ſome Motion muſt be thence continued by our Nerves, or animal 


Spirits, by {ome parts of our Bodies, to the Brains, or the ſeat of 


Senſation, there to produce in our Minds the particular Ideas we have 
of them. And ſince the Extenſion, Figure, Number, and Motion of 
Bodies of an obſervable bigneſs, may be perceived at a diſtance by the 
ſight, tis evident ſome ſingly imperceptible Bodies muſt come from 


them to the Eyes, and thereby convey to the Brain ſome Motion, 
which produces theſe Ideas, which we have of them in us. 


g. 13. After the ſame manner, that the Ideas of theſe original #»» &. 


- Qualities are produced in us, we may conceive, that the Ideas of Se- 98 | 

condary Qualities are allo produced, viz. by the operation of inſenfible 
Particles on our Senſes. For it being manifeſt, that there are Bodies, 
and good ſtore of Bodies, each whereof are ſo ſmall, that we cannot, 


by any of our Senſes diſcover either their Bulk, Figure, or Motion, 
as is evident in the Particles of the Air and Water, and other ex- 
tremely ſmaller than thoſe, perhaps, as much ſmaller than the Par- 
ticles of Air, or Water, as the Particles of Air or Water, are ſmaller 
than Peale or Hail- ſtones. Let us ſuppoſe at preſent, that the dif- 
ferent Motions and Figures, Bulk and Number of ſuch Particles, af- 


fecting the ſeveral Organs of our Senſes, produce in us thoſe diffe- 


rent Senſations, which we have from the Colours and Smells of Bo- 


dies, v. g. that a Violet, by the impulſe of ſuch inſenſible Particles 


of matter of peculiar Figures, and Bulks, and in different * 
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and modifications of their Motions, cauſes the Ideas of the Blue Co- 
lour, and ſweet Scent of that Flower to be produced in our Minds. 


It being no more impoſſible, to conceive, that God ſhould annex ſuch 


Ideas to ſuch Motions, with which they have no ſimilitude; than 
that he ſhould annex the Idea of Pain to the motion of a piece of 
Steel dividing our Fleſh, with which that Idea hath no reſemblance. 

F. 14. What I have ſaid concerning Colours and Smells, may be 
underſtood allo of Taſtes,and Sounds, and other the like ſenſible Quali- 
ties; which, whatever reality we by miſtake, attribute to them, are 
in truth nothing in the Objects themſelves, but Powers to produce 


various Senſations in us, and depend on thoſe primary Qualities, viz. 


Ideas of 
' primary 


Qualities 


are reſem- 


blances ; 


of ſecon- 


aary, not. 


mo 


Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion of parts; as I have ſaid. 

F. 15. From whence I think it is eaſy to draw this Obſervation, 
that the Ideas of primary Qualities of Bodies, are Reſemblances of 
them, and their Patterns do really exiſt in the Bodies themſelves ; but 
the Ideas, produced in us by theſe Secondary Qualities, have no reſem- 
blance of them at all. There is nothing hike our Ideas, exiſting in the 
Bodies themſelves. They are in the Bodies, we denominate from 
them, only a Power to produce thoſe Senſations 1 And what 
is Sweet, Blue, or Warm in Idea, is but the certain Bulk, F igure, 
and Motion of the inſenſible Parts in the Bodies themſelves, which 
we call ſo. 761 

§. 16. Flame is denominated Hot and Light; Snom, White and Cold; 
and Manna, White and Sweet, from the Ideas they produce in us. 
Which Qualities are commonly thought to be the "Ag in thoſe Bo- 
dies, that thoſe Ideas are in us, the one the perfect reſemblance of 
the other, as they are in a Mirror; and it would by moſt Men be 
judged very exravagant, if one ſhould ſay otherwiſe. And yet he, 
that will conſider, that the ſame Fire, that at one diſtance produces 
in us the Senſation of Warmth, does at a nearer approach, produce 
in us the far different Senſation of Pain, ought to bethink himſelf, 
what Reaſon he has to ſay, That his Idea of Warmth, which was 
produced in him by the Fire, is actually in the Fire; and his Idea 
of Pain, which the lame Fire produced in him the ſame way, is not 
in the Fire. Why is Whiteneſs and Coldneſs in Snow, and Pain 


not, when it produces the one and the other Idea in us; and can do 


neither, but by the Bulk, Figure, Number, and Motion of its ſolid 
Parts ? 15 11 

§. 17. The particular Bulk, Number, Figure, and Motion of the 
parts of Fire, or Snow, ate really in them, whether any one's Senſes 
perceive them or no; and therefore they may be called real Qualities, 
becauſe they really exiſt in thoſe Bodies. But Light, Heat, Mhite- 
neſs, or Coldneſs, are no more really in them, than Sickneſs or Pain is 
in Manna. Take away the Senſation of them; let not the Eyes ſee 
Light, or Colours, nor the Ears hear Sounds; let the Palate not Taſte, 
nor the Noſe Smell, and all Colours, Taſtes, Odors, and Sounds, as 
they are {uch particular Ideas, vaniſh and ceaſe, and are reduced to 
their Cauſes, 1. e. Bulk, Figure, and Motion of Parts. 
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its Operations on us, and are no where when we feel them not: This 


gure of its inſenſible parts; (for by nothing elſe can a Body Operate, 


altered into a dirty one, and the ſweet Taſte into an oily one. 


Chap. VIIL Secondary ualitic 5. — 


§. 18. A piece of Manna of a ſenſible Bulk, is able to produce in 
us the Idea of a round or ſquare Figure; and, by being removed 
from one place to another, the Idea of Motion. This Idea of Mo- 
tion repreſents it, as it really is in the Manna moving: A Circle or 
Square are the ſame, whether in Idea or Exiſtence; in the Mind, or 
in the Manna : And this, both Motion and Figure are really in the 
Manna, whether we take notice of them or no : This every Body is 
ready to agree to. Beſides, Manna by the Bulk, Figure, Texture; 
and Motion of its Parts, has a Power to produce the Senſations of 
Sickneſs, and ſometimes of acute Pains, or Gripings in us. That 
theſe Ideas of Sickneſs and Pain are not in the Manna, but Effects of 


alſo every one readily agrees to. And yet Men are hardly to be brought 
to think, that Sweetneſs and Whiteneſs are not really in Manna; which 
are but the effects of the Operations of Manna, by the motion, ſize, 
and figure of its Particles on the Eyes and Palate; as the Pain and 
Sickneſs cauſed by Manna, are confeſſedly nothing, but the effects of 
its Operations on the Stomach and Guts, by the ſize, motion, and fi- 


as has been proved :) As if it could not Operate on the Eyes and Pa- 
late, and thereby produce in the Mind particular diſtinct Ideas, which 
in it {elf it has not, as well as we allow it can Operate on the Guts 
and Stomach, and thereby produce diſtinct Ideas, which in it ſelf it 
has not. Theſe Ideas being all effects of the Operations of Man- 


na, on ſeveral parts of our Bodies, by the ſize, figure, number, and 
motion of its Parts,why thoſe produced by the Eyes and Palate,ſhould 


rather be thought to be really in the Manna, than thoſe produced by 
the Stomach and Guts; or why the Pain and Sickneſs, Ideas that are 
the effects of Manna, ſhould be thought to be no where, when they 
are not felt; and yet the Sweetneſs and Whiteneſs, effects of the fame 
Manna on other parts of the Body, by ways equally as unknown, 
ſhould be thought to exiſt in the Manna, when they are nor ſeen nor 
taſted, would need {ome Reaſon to explain. | 

S. 19. Let us conſider the red and white colours in Porphyre : Leas ef 
Hinder light but from {ſtriking on it, and its Colours Vaniſh ; it no Qualities 
longer produces any ſuch Ideas in us: Upon the return of Light, lis og) 
it produces theſe appearances on us again. Can any one think /*9"%” 
any real alterations are made in the Porphyre, by the preſence or | 
ablence of Light; and that thoſe Ideas of whiteneſs and redneſs, 
are geally in Porphyre in the light, when 'tis plain it has no colour in 
the dark? It has, indeed, ſuch a Configuration of Particles, both 
Night and Day, as are apt by the Rays of Light rebounding from 
{ome parts of that hard Stone, to produce in us the Idea of red - 
neſs, and from others the Idea of whiteneſs : But whiteneſs or red- 
neſs are not in it at any time, but ſuch a texture, that hath the 
power to produce ſuch a Senſation in us. 


& 20. Pound an Almond, and the clear white Colour will be 


What real Alteration can the beating of the Peſtle make in any Bo- 
dy, but an Alteration of the Texture of it ? 9. 21. Ideas 


78 Secondary Oualitiss. Book II. 
& 21. Ideas being thus diſtinguiſhed and underſtood, we may be 
able to give an Account, how the ſame Water, at the ſame time, 
may produce the Idea of Cold by one Hand, and of Heat by the o- 
ther: Whercas it is impoſſible, that the ſame Water, if thoſe Ideas 
were really in it, ſhould at the ſame time be both Hot and Cold. 
For if we imagine Warmth, as it is in our Hands, to be nothing but a 
certain ſort and degree of Motion in the minute Particles of our Nerves, 
or animal Spirits, we may underſtand, how it is poſſible, that the 
ſame Water may at the ſame time produce the Senſation of Heat 
in one Hand, and Cold in the other ; which yet Figure never does, 
that never producing the Idea of a ſquare by one Hand, which has 
produced the Idea of a Globe by another. But if the Senſation of 
Heat and Cold, be nothing but the increaſe or diminution of the 
motion of the minute Parts of our Bodies, cauſed by the Corpuſ- 
cles of any other Body, it is eaſie to be underſtood, that if that 
motion be greater in one Hand, than in the other; if a Body be 
applied to the two Hands, which has in its minute Particles a greater 
motion, than in thoſe of one of the Hands, and a leſs, than in thoſe 
of the other, it will increaſe the motion of the one Hand, and leſſen 
it in the other, and ſo cauſe the different Senſations of Heat and 
Cold; that depend thereon, EET PH 
§. 22. I have in what juſt goes before, been engaged in Phyſical 
Enquiries a little farther than perhaps J intended. But it being 
neceſſary, to make the Nature of Senſation a little underſtood, and 
to make the difference between the Qualities in Bodies, and the Ideas 
produced by them in the Mind, to be diſtinctly conceived, without 
which it were impoſſible to diſcourſe intelligibly of them; I hope, 
I ſhall be pardoned this little Excurſion into natural Philoſophy, it 
being neceſſary in our preſent Enquiry, to diſtinguiſh the primary, 
and real Qualities of Bodies, which are always in them, (viz. Soli- 
dity, Extention, Figure, Number, and Motion, or Reſt; and are 
{ometimes perceived by us, viz. when the Bodies they are in, are 
big enough {ingly to be diſcerned) from thoſe ſecondary and imputed 
Qualities, which are but the Powers of ſeveral Combinations of thoſe 
primary ones, when they operate, without being diſtinctly diſcerned ; 
whereby we allo may come to know what Ideas are, and what are 
not Reſemblances of ſomething really exiſting in the Bodies, we de- 
nominate from them. 
Three ſorts F. 23. The Qualities then that are in Bodies rightly conſidered, 
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of Qual 1 
tiesin Bo- are of Three ſorts. 


Firſt, The Bulk, Figure, Number, Situation, and Motion, or Reſt 
of their ſolid Parts; thoſe are in them, whether we perceive them 
or no; and when they are of that ſize, that we can diſcover them, 
we have by theſe an Idea of the thing, as it is in it ſelf, as is plain 
in artificial things. Theſe I call primary Qualities. 

Secondly, The Power that is in any Body, by Reaſon of its inſen- 
ſible primary Qualities, to operate after a peculiar manner on any of 
our Senſes, and thereby produce in us the different deas of ſeveral Co- 

+ to vat lours, 
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Chap. VIII. Secondary Qualities. 79 
lars Sounds, Smells, Taſts, Dc. Thele are uſually called ſenſible 
Oualities. | 

Thirdly, The Power that is in any Body, by Reaſon of the particu- 
lar Conſtitution of its primary Qualities, to make ſuch a change in the 
Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion of another Body, as to make it ope- 
rate on our Senſes, differently from what it did before. Thus the 


Sun has a Power to make Wax White, and Fire to make Lead Fluid. 
Theſe are uſually called Powers. 


The Firſt of theſe, as has been ſaid, Ithink, may be properly called 
real Original, or primary Qualities, becauſe they are in the things 
themſelves, whether they are perceived or no; and upon their diffe- 
rent Modifications it is, that the ſecondary Qualities depend. 

The other two, are only Powers to act differently upon other things, 
which Powers reſult from the different Modifications of thoſe prima- 


ry Qualities. 


§. 24. But though theſe two later ſorts of Qualities are Powers The rt. 
barely, and nothing but Powers, relating to ſeveral other Bodies, and I 


reſulting from the different Modifications of the original Qualities ; e 


yet they are generally otherwiſe thought of. For the Second ſort, viz, an. 
The Powers to produce ſeveral Ideas in us by our Senſes, are looked bur we 
upon as real Qualities, in the things thus affecting us: But the Third 71; 2d. 
fort are calld, and eſteemed barely Powers, v. g. the Idea of Heat, or e, „, 
Light, which we receive by our Eyes, or touch from the Sun, are gb 
commonly thought real Qualities, exiſting in the Sun, and ſomething 0 
more than meer Powers in it. But when we conſider the Sun, in 
reference to Wax, which it melts or blanches, we look upon the White- 
neſs and Softneſs produced in the Wax, not as Qualities in the Sun, 
but Effects produced by Powers in it: Whereas, if rightly conſider- 
ed, theſe Qualities of Light and Warmth, which are Perceptions in 
me when Jam warmed, or enlightned by the Sun, are no otherwiſe 
in the Sun, than the changes made in the Wax, when it is blanched 
or melted, are in the Sun. They are all of them equally Powers in 
the Sun, depending on its primary Qualities; whereby it is able in 
the one caſe, ſo to alter the Bulk, Figure, Texture, or Motion of 
ſome of the inſenſible parts of my Eyes, or Hands, as thereby to 
produce in me the Idea of Light or Heat; and in the other, it is able 
ſio to alter the Bulk, Figure, Texture, or Motion of the inſenſible 
Parts of the Wax, as to make them fit to produce in me the diſtinct 
Ideas of White and Fluid. e FL 
§. 25. The Reaſon, Why the one are ordinarily taken for real Qua- 

lities, and the other only for bare Powers, ſeems to be, becauſe the J- 
deas we have of diltinct Colours, Sounds, c. containing nothing 
at all in them, of Bulk, Figure, or Motion, we are not apt to think 
them the Effects of theſe primary Qualities, which appear not to our 
Senſes, to operate in their Production; and with which, they have 
not any apparent Congruity, or conceivable Connexion. Hence it is, 
chat we are 40 forward to imagine, that thoſe Ideas are the k 
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blances of ſomething really exiſting in the Objects themſelves : Since 
Senſation diſcovers nothing of Bulk, Figure, or Motion of parts in 
their Production; nor can Reaſon ſhew, how Bodies by their Bulk, 
Figure, and Motion, ſhould produce in the Mind the Ideas of Blue, 
or Yellow, Sc. But in the other Caſe, in the Operations of Bo- 
dies, changing the Qualities one of another, we plainly diſcover, that 
the Quality produced, hath commonly no reſemblance with any 
thing in the thing producing it; wherefore we look on it as a bare 
Effect of Power. For though receiving the Idea of Heat, or Light, 
from the Sun, we are apt to think, 'tis a Perception and Reſemblance 
of ſuch a Quality in the Sun: Yet when we ſee Wax, or a fair Face, 
receive change of Colour from the Sun, we cannot imagine, that to 
be the Reception or Reſemblance of any thing in the Sun, becauſe 
we find not thole different Colours in the Sun it ſelf. For our Sen- 
ſes, being able to obſerve a likeneſs, or unlikeneſs of ſenſible Quali- 
tics in two different external Objects, we forwardly enough conclude 
the Production of any ſenſible Quality in any Subject, to be an Effect 
of bare Power, and not the Communication of any Quality, which 
was really in the Efficient, when we find no ſuch ſenſible Quality in 
the thing that produced it. But our Senſes, not being able to diſco- 
ver any unlikeneſs between the Idea produced in us, and the Quali- 
ty of the Object producing it, we are apt to imagine, that our Ideas 
are reſemblances of ſomething in the Objects, and not the Effects of 
certain Powers, placed in the Modification of their Primary Quali- 
ties, with which Primary Qualities the Ideas produced in us have no 
reſemblance. ID fi 20 © ITE 
Salti, H. 26. 10 conclude, beſide thoſe before- mentioned Primary Qua- 
ar ack, lities in Bodies, viz. Bulk, Figure, Extenſion, Number, and Moti- 
ab, on of their ſolid Parts; all the reſt whereby we take notice of Bo- 
11. dies, and diſtinguiſh them one from another, are nothing elſe, but 
54% ſeveral Powers in them, depending on thoſe Primary Qualities; where- 
ebe by they are fitted, either by immediately operating on our Bodies, 
to produce ſeveral different Ideas in us; or elſe by operating on o- 
ther Bodies, ſo to change their Primary Qualities, as to render them 
capable of producing Ideas in us, different from what before they 
did. The former of theſe, I think, may be called Secondary Qua- 
lities, immediately perceivable : The latter, Secondary Qualities, 
mediately perceivable. '% & 
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GAR R. 
Of Perception. 
It is the & 15 


N Erception, as it is the firſt Faculty of the Mind, exerciſed 
Idea of about our Ideas; ſo it is the firſt and ſimpleſt Idea we 
leben. have from Reflection, and is by, ſome called Thinking in general. 
Thcugh Thinking, in the propriety of che Engliſh Tongue, iam 
IG that 


— 


5 » ——7 


that ſort of operation of the Mind about its Ideas, wherein the Mind 
is active; where it, with ſome degree of voluntary attention, conſi- 


ders any thing. For in bare naked Perception, the Mind is, for the 


moſt part, only paſſive; and what it perceives, it cannot avoid per- 

ceiving. | | 
8. 2. What Perception is, every one will know better by reflecting Prrcepeion 

on what he does himſelf, when he ſces, hears, feels, 4c. or thinks, 5% 


when the 


than by any diſcourſe of mine. Whoever reflects on what paſſes in , 


ceives the 


his own Mind, cannot miſs it: And if he does not reflect, all the Len. 


Words in the World, cannot make him have any notion of it. 


§. 3. This is certain, That whatever alterations are made in the 
Body, if they reach not the Mind; whatever impreſſions are made 
on the outward parts, if they are not taken notice of within, there 
is no Perception. Fire may burn our Bodies, with no other effect, 
than it does a Billet, unleſs the motion be continued to the Brain, and 
there the ſenſe of Heat, or Idea of Pain, be produced in the Mind, 
wherein conſiſts actual Perception. 3 

S. 4. How often may a Man obſerve in himſelf, that whilſt his 
Mind is intently employ'd in the contemplation of ſome Objects; and 
curiouſly ſurveying ſome Ideas that are there, it takes no notice of 
impreſſions of ſounding Bodies, made upon the Organ of Hearing, 
with the ſame alteration, that uſes to be for the producing the Idea of 
Sound ? A ſufficient impulſe there may be on the Organ; but it not 
reaching the obſervation of the Mind, there follows no Perception : 


And though the motion, that uſes to produce the Idea of Sound, be 


made in the Ear, yet no ſound is heard. Want of Senſation in this 
caſe, is not through any defect in the Organ, or that the Man's Ears 


are leſs affected, than at other times, when he does hear: But that 


which uſes to produce the Idea, though conveyed in by the uſual Or- 

gan, not being taken notice of in the Underſtanding, and fo imprint- 

ing no Idea on the Mind, there follows no Senſation. So that where- 

ever there is Senſe, or Perception, there ſome Idea is actually produced, 

and preſent in the Underſtanding. eo lg He) 5731 
& 5. Therefore I doubt not but Children, by the exerciſe of their Children, 

Senſes about Objects, that affect them in the Womb, receive ſome few 3 

Ideas, before they are Born, as the unavoidable effects, either of the , 


e : | | Womb, have 
Bodies that environ them, or elſe of thoſe Wants or Diſeaſes they * 


ſuffer; amongſt which, (if one may conjecture concerning things 


not very capable of examination) I think the Ideas of Hunger and 
Warmth, are two; which probably are ſome of the firſt that Chil- 
dren have, and which they ſcarce ever part with again. 

§. 6. But though it be reaſonable to imagine, that Children receive 


ſome Ideas before they come into the World, yet theſe {imple Ideas 


are far from thoſe Innate Principles, which ſome contend for, and we 
above have rejected. Theſe here mentioned, being the effects of Sen- 
ſation, are only from ſome Affections of the Body, which happen to 
them there, and ſo depend on {ſomething exterior to the Mind; no 


otherwiſe differing in their manner of production from other Ideas 


derived from Senſe, but only in the precedency of Time: Whereas 
i wy 4 25 AY hoſe 
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thoſe Innate Principles are ſuppoſed to be quite of another nature; 
not coming into the Mind by any accidental alterations in, or ope- 
rations on the Body; but, as it were, original Characters impreſſed 
| upon it, in the very firſt moment of its Being and Conſtitution. 
of __ & 7. As there are ſome Ideas, which we may reaſonably ſuppoſe 
'5 0: c may be introduced into the Minds of Children in the Womb, ſub- 
«it ſervient to the neceſſities of their Life, and Being there: So after 
chey are Born, thoſe Ideas are the earlieſt imprinted, which happen to 
be the ſenſible Qualities, which firſt occur to them; amongſt which, 
Light is not the leaſt conſiderable, nor of the weakeſt efficacy. And 
how covetous the Mind is, to be furniſhed with all ſuch Ideas, as 
have no pain accompanying them, may be a little gueſs'd, by what is 
obſervable in Children new-born, who always turn their Eyes to that 
part from whence the Light comes, lay them how you pleaſe. But 
the Ideas that are moſt familiar at firſt, being various, according to 
the divers circumſtances of Childrens firſt entertainment in the World, 
the order, wherein the ſeveral Ideas come at firſt into the Mind, is 
very various, and uncertain alſo ; neither 1s it much material to 
know 1t. 15 
Lees of 8 8. We are farther to conſider concerning Perception, that the 
 oenſation : ; . 5 
en Ideas we receive by Senſation, are often in grown People alter'd by the 
= x Fudgement, without our taking notice of it. When we ſet before our 
me. Eyes a round Globe, of any uniform colour, v. g. Gold, Alabaſter, 
or Jet, 'tis certain, that the Idea thereby imprinted in our Mind, is 
of a flat Circle variouſly ſhadow'd, with ſeveral degrees of Light and 
Brightneſs coming to our Eyes. But we having by ule been accuſto- 
med to perceive, what kind of appearance convex Bodies are wont to 
make in us; what alterations are made in the reflections of Light, by 
the difference of the ſenſible Figures of Bodies, the Judgment preſent- 
ly, by an habitual cuſtom, alters the Appearances into their Cauſes : 
80 that from that, which truly is variety of ſhadow or colour, col- 
lecting the Figure, it makes it paſs for a mark of Figure, and frames 
to it ſelf the Perception of a convex Figure, and an uniform Colour; 
when the Idea we receive from thence, is only a Plain variouſly Co- 
lour'd, as is evident in Painting. To which purpoſe I ſhall here In- 
ſert a Problem of that very Ingenious and Stud ious promoter of real 
Knowledge, the Learned and Worthy Mr. Molineux, which he was 
pleaſed to ſerd me in a Letter ſome Months ſince; and it is this: 
Suppoſe a Man Born Blind, and now adult, and taught by his touch to 
diſtinguiſh between a Cube, and a Sphere of the ſame metal, and nighly of 
the ſame bigneſs, ſo as to tell, when he felt one and Yother, which 1% 
the Cube, which the Sphere. Suppoſe then the Cube and Sphere placed on 
4 Table, and the Blind Man to be made to ſee ; Quære, Whether by his 
fight, before he touch'd them, he could now diſtinguiſh, and tell, which 
is the Globe, which the Cube. To which the acute and judicious Pro- 
poſer an{wers : Not. For though he has obtain'd the experience of, 
how a Globe, how a Cube affects his touch; yet he has not yet attained 
the Experience, that what affects his touch ſo or ſo, muſt affect his fight 
ſo or ſo: Or that a protuberant Angle in the Cube, that preſſed his Hand 
5 1 Ok unequally, 
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unequally ſhall appear to his Eye, as it does tn the Cube. 1 agree with 


this thinking Gent. whom I am proud to call my Friend, in his an- 
{wer to this his Problem; and am of opinion, that the Blind Man; 
at firſt ſight, would not be able with certainty to ſay, which was the 
Globe, which the Cube, whilſt he only faw them; though he could 
unerringly name them by his touch, and certainly diſtinguiſh them 
by the difference of their Figures felt. This J have ſet down; and 
leave with my Reader, as an occaſion for him to conſider, how much 
he may be behoiding to Experience, Improvement, and acquired No- 
tions, where he thinks, he has not the leaſt uſe of, or help from 
them: And the rather, becauſe this obſerving Gent. farther adds, 
that having upon the occaſion of my Book, propoſed this to divers very 
ingenious Men, he hardly ever met with one, that at firſt gave the an- 


ſwer to it, which he thinks true, till by hearing his Reaſons they were 


convinced. PV wr 
' & 9. But this is not, I think, uſual in any of our Ideas, but thoſe 
received by Sight : Becauſe Sight, the moſt comprehenſive of all our 
Senſes, conveying to our Minds the Ideas of Light and Colours, which 
are peculiar only to that Senſe ; and alſo the far different Ideas of 


Space, Figure, and Motion, the ſeveral varieties whereof change the 


appearances of its proper Object, viz. Light and Colours, we bring 
our ſelves by uſe, to judge of the one by the other. This, in ma- 
ny caſes, by a ſettled habit, inthings whereof we have trequent expe- 


rience, is performed ſo conſtantly, and ſo quick, that we take that 


for the Perception of our Senſation, which is an Idea formed by our 
Judgment; ſo that one, wiz, that of Senſation, ſerves only to ex- 
cite the other, and is ſcarce taken notice of it {elf ; as a Man who 
reads or hears with attention and underſtanding, takes little notice 
of the Characters, or Sounds, but of the Ideas, that are excited in 
him by them. | 

8. 10. Nor need we wonder, that this is done with ſo little no- 
tice, if we conſider, how very quick the Actions of the Mind are per- 


formed: For as it ſelf is thought to take up no ſpace, to have no ex- 
tenſion ; ſo its actions ſeems to require no time, but many of them 


ſeem to be crouded into an Inſtant. I ſpeak this in compariſon to 
the Actions of the Body. Any one may eaſily obſerve this in his 
own Thoughts, who will take the pains to reflect on them. How, 


as it were in an inſtant, do our Minds, with one glance, fee all the 


parts of a Demonſtration, which may very well be called a long one, 
if we conſider the time it will require to put it into words, and ſtep 
by ſtep ſhew it another? Secondly, We ſhall not be ſo much ſurprized, 
that this is done in us with ſo little notice, if we conſider, how the fa- 


cility which we get of doing things, by a cuſtom of doing, makes 
Habits, eſpecially ſuch 


them often paſs in us without our notice. 


as are begun very early, come, at laſt, to produce actions in us, which 
often eſcape our obſer vation. How frequently do we, in a day, co- 


ver our Eyes with our Eye- lids, without percewing that we are at 


all in the dark? Men, that by cuſtom have got the ule of a By-word, 

do almoſt in every ſentence, pronounce ſounds, which though ta- 

ken notice of by others, they themſelves neither hear nor obſerve. 
| 3 
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And therefore tis not ſo ſtrange, that our Mind ſhould often change 


the Idea of its Senſation, into that of its Judgment, and make one 
ſerve only to excite the other, without our taking notice of it. | 

§. 11. This faculty of Perception, ſeems to me to be that, which 
puts the diſtinction betwixt the animal Kingdom, and the inferior parts 
of Nature. For however Vegetables have, many of them, ſome de- 
grees of Motion, and upon the different application of other Bodies 
co them, do very briskly alter their Figures and Motions, and ſo have 
obtained the name of ſenſitive Plants, from a motion, which has ſome 
reſemblance to that, which in Animals follows upon Senſation : Yet, 
I ſuppoſe, it is all bare Mechaniſm; and no otherwiſe produced, than 
the turning of a wild Oat-beard, by the inſinuation of the Particles 
of Moiſture ; or the ſhort'ning of a Rope, by the affuſion of Wa- 
ter. All which is done without any Senſation in the Subject, or the 
having or receiving any Ideas. | | 

8. 12. Perception, I believe, is, in ſome degree, in all ſorts of Ani- 
mals; though in ſome, poſſibly, the Avenues, provided by Nature 
for the reception of Senſations are ſo few, and the Perception, they 
are received with, ſo obſcure and dull, that it comes extremely ſhort 
of the quicknels and variety of Senſations, which is in other Animals : 
But yet it is ſufficient for, and wiſely adapted to, the ſtate and con- 
dition of that ſort of Animals, who are thus made: So that the Wil- 
dom and Goodneſs of the Maker plainly appears in all the Parts of 
this ſtupendious Fabrick, and all the ſeveral degrees and ranks of 
Creatures 1n it. | 1 

§. 13. We may, I think, from the Make of an Oyſter, or Cockle, 
reaſonably conclude, that it has not ſo many, nor ſo quick Senſes, as 
a Man, or ſeveral other Animals; nor if it had, would it, in that 
ſtate and incapacity of transferring it ſelf from one place to another, 
be better d by them. What good would Sight and Hearing do to a 
Creature, that cannot move it felt to, or from the Objects, wherein 
at a diſtance it perceives Good or Evil? And would not quickneſs 
of Senſation, be an Inconvenience to an Animal, that muſt lie ſtill, 
where Chance has once placed it; and there receive the aftlux of cold- 
er or warmer, clean or foul Water, as it happens to come to it? 

§. 14. But yet, I cannot but think, there is ſome {mall dull Per- 
ception, whereby they are diſtinguiſhed from perfect Inſenſibility. 
And that this may be ſo, we have plain inſtances, even in Mankind it 
ſelf. Take one, in whom decrepid old Age has blotted out the Me- 
mory of his paſt Knowledge, and clearly wiped out the Ideas his 
Mind was formerly ſtored with; and has, by deſtroying his Sight, 
Hearing, and Smell quite, and his Taſte to a great degree, ſtopp'd up 
almoſt all the Paſſages for new ones to enter; or, if there be ſome of 
the Inlets yet half open, the Impreſſions made are ſcarce perceived, 
or not at all retained. How far ſuch an one (notwithſtanding all 
that 1s boaſted of Innate Principles), is in his Knowledge, and intel. 
lectual Faculties, above the Condition of a Cockle, or an Oyſter, I leave 
to be conſidered. And if a Man had paſſed Sixty Years in ſuch a 
State, as tis poſſible he might, as well as Three Days, I wonder what 
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difference there would have been, in any intellectual Perfections, be- 

tween him, and the loweſt degree of Animals. 17 "my 
& 15. Perception then being the firſt ſtep and degree towards Knows Perception 

ledge, and the Inlet of all the Materials of it, the fewer Senſes an © he 

Man, as well as any other Creature, hath ; and the fewer and dul- a 

ler the Impreſſions are, that are made by them; and the duller the 

Faculties are, that are employed about them, the more remote are 

they from that Knowledge, which is to be found in ſome Men. But 

this being in great variety of Degrees, (as may be perceived amongſt 

Men) cannot certainly be di{covered in the leveral Species of Animals, 

much leſs in their particular Individuals. It ſuffices me only to have 

remarked here, that Perception is the firſt Operation of all our in- 

tellectual Faculties, and the Inlet of all Knowledge into our Minds. 

And I am apt too, to imagine, That it is Perception in the loweſt de- 

gree of it, which puts the Boundaries between Animals, and the in- 

ferior ranks of Creatures. But this I mention only as my conje- 

Qure by the by, it being indifferent to the matter in Hand, which way 

the Learned {hall determine of it. 
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8. + HE next Faculty of the Mind, whereby it makes a far- Conen- 
ther Progreſs towards Knowledge, is that which I call? 

Retention, or the keeping of thoſe ſimple Ideas, which from Senſation 

or Reflection it hath received. This is done two ways. Firſt, by 

keeping the Idea, which is brought into it, for ſometime actually in 


view, which is called Contemplation. 
§. 2. The other way of Retention is the Power to revive again in Memory, 
our Minds thoſe Ideas, which after imprinting have diſappeared, or 
have been as it were laid aſide out of Sight: And thus we do, when 
we conceive Heat or Light, Vellow or Sweet, the Object being remo- 
ved. This is Memory, which is as it were the Store-houſe of our 
L For the narrow Mind of Man, not being capable of having 
many Ideas under View and Conſideration at once, it was neceſſary 
to have a Repoſitory, to lay up thoſe Ideas, which at another time 
it might have uſe of. But our Ideas being nothing, but actual Per- 
ceptions in the Mind, which ceaſe to be any thing, when there is 
no Perception of them, this laying up of our Ideas in the Repoſito- 
ry of the Memory, ſignifies no more but this, that the Mind has a 
Power, in many caſes, to revive Perceptions, which it has once had, 
with this additional Perception annexed to them, that it has had them 
before. And in this Senſe it is, that our Ideas are {aid to be in our 
Memories, when indeed, they are actually no where, but only there 
is an ability in the Mind, when it will, to revive them again; and 
as it were paint them anew on it ſelf, though ſome with more, ſome 
with leſs difficulty; ſome more lively, and others more 3 
| An 
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And thus it is, by the Aſſiſtance of this Faculty, that we are ſaid to 
have all thoſe Ideas in our Underſtandings, which though -we do not 
actually contemplate, yet we can bring in ſight, and make appear a- 
gain, and be the Objects of our Thoughts, without the help of thoſe 


2E 


ſenſible Qualities, which firſt imprinted them there. 


enten, F. 3. Attention and Repetition help much to the fixing any Ideas in 


Repetitt= 


%, Hl, the Memory: But thoſe, which naturally at firſt make the deepeſt, 
16 N = and moſt laſting Impreſſion, are thoſe, which are accompanied with 
Ideas. Pleaſure or Pain. The great Buſineſs of the Senſes, being to make 
us take notice of what hurts, or advantages the Body, it 1s witely or- 
dered by Nature (as has been ſhewn) that Pain ſhould accompany the 
Reception of ſeveral Ideas; which ſupplying the Place of Conſidera- 
tion and Reaſoning in Children, and acting quicker than Conſidera- 
tion in grown Men, makes both the Young and Old avoid paintul Ob- 
jects, with that haſte, which is neceſſary for their Preſervation ; and 

in both ſettles in the Memory a caution for the Future. 
Ideas face F. 4. Concerning the ſeveral degrees of laſting, wherewith Ideas 
N Al are imprinted on the Memory, we may obſerve, That ſome of them 
have been produced in the Underſtanding, by an Object affecting the 
Senſes once only, and no more than once: Others, that have more 
than once offer d themſelves to the Senſes, have yet been little taken 
notice of; the Mind, either heedleſs, as in Children, or otherwiſe 
employ'd, as in Men, intent only on one thing, not ſetting the ſtamp 
deep into it felf. And in ſome, where they are ſet on with care 
and repeated impreſſions, either through the temper of the Body, or 
{ome other default, the Memory is very weak: In all thele caſes, I- 
deas in the Mind quickly fade, and often vaniſh quite out of the Un- 
derſtanding, leaving no more foot- ſteps, or remaining Characters of 
themſelves, than Shadows do flying over Fields of Corn; and the 

Mind is as void of them, as if they never had been there. 
F. 5. Thus many of thoſe Ideas, which were produced in the Minds 

of Children, in the beginning of their Senſation (tome of which, per- 

haps, as of ſome Pleaſures and Pains, were before they were born, 

and others in their Infancy) if in the future Courſe of their Lives, 
they are not repeated again, are quite loſt, without the leaſt glimpſe 
remaining of them. This may be obſerved in thoſe, who by ſome 
Miſchance have loft their ſight, when they were very Young, in 
whom the Ideas of Colours, having been but ſlightly taken notice 
of, and ceaſing to be repeated, do quite wear out; ſo that ſome. 
years after, there is no more Notion, nor Memory of Colours left 
in their Minds, than in thoſe of People born blind. The Memory 
in ſome Men, tis true, is very tenacious, even to a Miracle: But 
yet there ſeems to be a conſtant decay of all our Ideas, even of 
thoſe which are ſtruck deepeſt, and in Minds the molt retentive; 
ſo that if they be not ſometimes renewed by repeated Exerciſe of 
the Senſes, or Reflection on thoſe kind of Objects, which at firſt 
occaſioned them, the Print wears out, and at laſt there remains no- 
thing to be ſeen. Thus the Ideas, as well as Children, of our Vouth, 
often die before us: And our Minds repreſent to us thoſe Tombs, 
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thers little better then Sand, I ſhall not here enquire, though it 
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to which we are approaching; where though the Braſs and Mar- 
ble remain, yet the Inſcriptions are effaced by time, and the Ima- 
gery moulders away. The Pictures drawn in our Minds, are laid in 
fading Colours; and if not ſometimes refreſhed, vaniſh and diſappear. 
How much the Conſtitution of our Bodies, and the make of our 
animal Spirits, are concerned in this, and whether the Temper of 
the Brain make this difference, that in {ome it retains the Chara- 
ters drawn on it like Marble, in others like Free-ſtone, and in o- 
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may ſeem probable, that the Conſtitution of the Body does ſome- 
times influence the Memory; ſince we oftentimes find a Diſeaſe 
quite {trip the Mind of all its Ideas, and the flames of a Fever, in 
a few Days, calcine all thoſe Images to duſt and confuſion, which 


ſeem'd to be as laſting, as if graved in Marble. 


& 6. But concerning the Ideas themſelves, it is eaſie to remark, ei 
That thoſe that are ofteneſt refreſhed (amongſt which are thoſe that deas «a 
are conveyed into the Mind by more ways than one) by a frequent f. ; 
return of the Objects or Actions that produce them, fix themſelves 
beſt in the Memory, and remain cleareſt and longeſt there; and 
therefore thoſe, which are of the original Qualities of Bodies, viz; 
Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, Motion and Reſt, and thoſe that almoſt 
conſtantly affect our Bodies, as Heat and Cold; and thoſe which are 
the Affections of all kinds of Beings, as Exiſtence, Duration, and 
Number, which almoſt every Object that affects our Senſes, every 
Thought which imploys our Minds, bring along with them: Theſe, I 1 
fay, and the like Ideas, are ſeldom quite loft, whilſt the Mind re- 
tains any Ideas at all. 

& 7. In this ſecondary Perception, as I may fo call it, or view-;,. 
ing again the Ideas, that are lodg'd in the Memory, the Mind is of- one obs 
tentimes more than barely paſſrve, the appearance of thoſe dormant — 4 
Pictures, Depending ſometimes on the Will. The Mind very of- 
ten ſets it ſelf on work in ſearch of ſome hidden Idea, and turns, 
as it were, the Eye of the Soul upon it; though ſometimes too 
they ſtart up in our Minds of their own accord, and offer them- 
ſelves to the Underſtanding; and very often are rouzed and tum- 
bled out of their dark Cells, into open Day. light, by ſome turbu- 
lent and tempeſtuous Paſſion; our Affections bringing Ideas to our 
Memory which had otherwiſe lain quiet and unregarded. This far- 
ther is to be obſerved, concerning Ideas lodg'd in the Memory, and 
upon occaſion revived by the Mind, that they are not only (as the 
Word revive imports) none of them new ones; but alſo that the 
Mind takes notice of them, as of a former Impreſſion, and renews 
its acquaintance with them, as with Ideas it had known before. 80 


that though Ideas formerly imprinted, are not all conſtantly in view, 


yet in remembrance they are conſtantly known to be ſuch, as have 


been formerly imprinted,” i. e. in view, and taken notice of before 
by the Underſtanding. itt * 


Two de- 
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have the Idea of it, when that is gone, we are in perfect Ignorance. 


his immediate Attendants, any of his Perfections, in what propor- 
tion he pleaſes, as far as created finite Beings can be capable. Tis 
reported of that prodigy of Parts, Monſieur Paſcal, that, till the de- 


Age. This is a a privilege {o, little known to moſt Men, that it 


and conſtantly ſet before them, as in one Picture, all their paſt 
knowledge at once. This, we may conceive, would be no {mall 


it is wanting, all the reſt of our Faculties are in a great meaſure 
uſeleſs : And we in our Thoughts, Reaſonings, and Knowledge, 

could not proceed beyond preſent Objects, were it not for the a. 
ſiſtance of our Memories, wherein there may be two defects. | 


Firſh, That it boes the Idea quite, _ ſo far it onaduces per- 
fect Ignorance. For ſince we can know nothing farther, than we 


Secondly, That it moves ſlowly, and retrieves not the Ideas, that 
it has, and are laid up in ſtore, quick enough to ſerve the Mind up- 
on occaſions. This, if it be to a great degree, is Stupidity; and 
he, who through this default in his Memory, has not the Ideas, 
that are really preſerved there, ready at hand, when need and oc- 
caſion calls for them, were almoſt as good be without them quite, 
ſince they ſerve him to little purpoſe. The dull Man, who loſes the 
opportunity, whilſt he is ſeeking in his Mind for thoſe Ideas, that 
ſhould ſerve his turn, is not much more happy in his Knowledge, 
than one that is perfectly ignorant. Tis the buſineſs therefore of 
the Memory to furniſh to the Mind thoſe dormant Ideas, which it 
has preſent occaſion for, in the having them ready at hand on all 
occaſions, conſiſts that which we call Invention, Fancy, and quickneſs 
of Parts 

&, 9. Theſe are defects, we may obſerve, in the Memory of 
one Man compared with another. There is another defect, which 
we may conceive to be in the memory of Man in general, com- 
pared with ſome ſuperiour created intellectual Beings, which in 
this faculty may ſo far excel Man, that they may have conſtant- 
ly n view the whole ſenſe of all their former actions, wherein no 
one of the thoughts they have ever had, may flip out of their 
ſight. The Omniſcience of God, who knows all things paſt, pre- 
ſent, and to come, and to whom the thoughts of Men's hearts al- 
ways lie open, may ſatisfie us of the poſſibility of this. For who 


can doubt, but God may communicate to thoſe glorious Spirits, 
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cay of his health had impaired his Memory, he forgot nothing of 
what he had done, read, or thought in any part of his rational 


ſeems almoſt incredible to thoſe, who, after the ordinary way, 
meaſure all others by themſelves: But yet when conſidered, may 
help us to enlarge our thoughts towards greater perfections of it 
in ſuperior ranks. of ſpirits. For this of Mr. Paſcal was ſtill with 
the narrowneſs, that humane Minds are contin'd to here, of having 
great variety of Ideas only by ſucceſſion, not all at once: Whereas 
the ſeveral degrees of Angels may probably have larger views, and 
ſome of them be endowed with capacities able to retam together, 
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of different Objects, and their Qualities, it would be capable of 
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advantage to the knowledge of à thinking Man; if all his paſt 

thoughts, and reaſonings could be always preſent to him. And 

therefore we may ſuppoſe it one of thoſe ways, Wherein the knows 

ledge of ſeparate Spirits may exceedingly ſurpaſs ours. ie 
$10. This faculty of laying up, and retaining the Ideas, that Bure 

are brought into the Mind, ſeveral other Animals ſeem to have, — 1 

to a great degree, as well as Man. For to paſs by other Inſtan- 

ces, Birds learning of Tunes, and the endeavours one may obſerve 

in them, to hit the Notes right, put it paſt doubt with me, that 

they have Perception, and retain Ideas in their Memories, and uſe 

them for Patterns. For it ſeems to me impoſſible, that they ſhould 

endeavour to conform their Voices to Notes (as tis plain they do) 


of which they had no Ideas. For though I ſhould grant Sound may 


mechanically cauſe a certain motion of the animal Spirits, in the 
Brains of thoſe Birds, whilſt the Tune is actually playing; and 
that motion may be continued on to the Muſcles of the Wings, 
and ſo the Bird mechanically be drwen away by cert#t noiſes; 
becauſe this may tend to the Birds Preſervation: Vet that can 
never be ſuppoſed a Reaſon, why it ſhould cauſe mechanically, ei- 


ther whilſt the Tune was playing, much leſs after it has ceaſed, 


{ſuch a motion in the Organs of the Bird's Voice, as ſhould con- 
form it to the Notes of a foreign Sound, which imitation can 
be of no uſe to the Bird's Preſervation. ' But which is more, it 
cannot with any appearance of Reaſon, be ſuppoſed (much leſs 
proved) that Birds, without Senfe and Memory, can approach their 
Notes, nearer and nearer by degrees, to a Tune play d yeſterday; 
which if they have no Idea of in their Memory, is now no- where, 
nor can be a Pattern for them to imitate, or which any repea- 
ted Eſſays can bring them nearer to. Since there is no reaſon 
why the ſound of a Pipe ſhould leave traces in their Brains, 
which not at firſt, but by their after-endeavours, ſhould produce 
the like Sounds; and why the Sounds they make themſelves, ſhould 
not make traces which they ſhould follow, as well as thoſe of the 
Pipe, is impoſſible to conceive. qI0 [YEW :1 
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Of Diſcerning, and other Operations of the Mind. 


§. 1. A Nother Faculty, we may take notice of in our Minds, is x, xs. 
” that of Diſcerning and diſtinguiſhing between the ſeveral 2 , 

Ideas it has. It is not enough to have a confuſed Perception of 8 f 

ſomething in general: Unleſs the Mind had a diftin& Perception 


= 


very little Knowledge; though the Bodies that affect us, were as 
buſie about us, as they are now, and the Mind were continu- 
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thing wm another; depends the evidence. and certainty of ſeve- 
ral, even, very general Propoſitions, which have paſſed for innate 
Truths; becauſe Men over- looking the true cauſe, why thoſe Pro- 
poſitions find univerſal Aſſent, impute it wholly to native uniform 
Impreſhons; whereas it in truth depends upon this clear diſcerning 
 Facuky of the Mind, whereby it perceives two Ideas to be the 
ſame, ox different. But of this more hereafter. 5 
The die. F. 2. How much the imperfection of accurately diſcriminating 
11 Ideas one from another lies, either in the dulneſs, or faults of the 
Tagen. Organs of Senſe; or want of acuteneſs, exerciſe, or attention in 
the Underſtanding ; or haſtineſs and precipitancy, natural to ſome 
Tempers, I will not here examine: It ſuffices to take notice, 
that this is one of the Operations, that the Mind may reflect on, 
and obſerve. in it ſelf. It is of that conſequence to its other Know- 
ledge, that ſo far as this faculty is in it ſelf dull, or not rightly 
made nſe of, for the diſtinguiſhing one thing from another; 1o 
far our Notions a re confuſed, and our Reaſon and Judgment di- 
ſturbed or miſled. If in having our Ideas in the Memory ready at 
hand, conſiſts quickneſs of parts; in this of having them uncon- 
fuſed, and being able nicely to diſtinguiſh one thing from another, 
where there is but the leaſt difference, conſiſts, in a great meaſure, 
the exactneſs of Judgment, and clearneſs of Reaſon, which is to 
be obſerved in one Man ahove another. And hence, perhaps, may 
be given ſome Reaſon of that common Obſervation, 'That Men 
who have a great deal of Wit, and prompt Memories, have not 
always the cleareſt Judgment, or deepeſt Reaſon. For Wit lying 
moſt in the aſſemblage of Ideas, and puting thoſe together with 
quickneſs and variety, wherein can be found any reſemblance or 
congruity, thereby to make up pleaſant Pictures, and agreeable 
Viſions in the Fancy: Fudgment, on the contrary, lies quite on 
the other fide, in ſeparating carefully, one from another, Ideas, 
wherEit can be found the leaſt difference, thereby to avoid being 
miſled by Similitude, and by affinity to take one thing for ano- 
ther. This is a way of proceeding quite contrary to Metaphor 
and Alluſion, wherein for the moſt part, lies that entertainment and 
pleaſantry of Wit, which ſtrikes ſo lively on the Fancy, and there- 

fore ſo acceptable to all People; becauſe its Beauty appears at firſt 
ſight, and there is required no, labour of thought, to examine what 
Truth or Reaſon there is in it. The Mind without looking any 
farther, reſts ſatisfied with the agreeableneſs of the Picture, and 
the gayety of the Fancy: And it is a kind of an affront to go a- 
bout to examine it, by the ſevere Rules of Truth, and good Reaſon; 
* whereby it appears, that it conſiſts in ſomething, that is not perfect- 


..» by conformable to them. Boy | 
learns S. z. To the well diſtinguiſhing our Ideas, it 7 contributes, 
ders Con they be clear and determinate: And when they are ſo, it will not 
fuſion. breed any confuſion or miſtake about them, though the Senſes ſhould 

(as ſometimes they do) convey them from the ſame Object diffe- 

rently, on different occaſions, and ſo ſeem to err. For though a 
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Chap. XI. Diiſcerning. 91 
Man in a Fever ſhould from Sugar have a bitter taſte, which at a- 
nother time would produce a ſweet one; yet the Idea of Bitter 
in that Man's Mind, would be as clear and diſtinct from the Idea of 
Sweet, as if he had taſted only Gall. Nor does it make any more 
confuſion between the two Ideas of Sweet and Bitter, that the ſame 
ſort of Body produces at one time one, and at another time ano- 
ther Idea, by the taſte, than it makes a contuſion in two Ideas of 
White and Sweet, or White and Round, that the ſame piece of Su- 
gar produces them both in the Mind at the ſame time. And the Ideas 
of Orange - colour and Azure, that are produced in the Mind by the ſame 
parcel of the infuſion of Lignum Nephriticum, are no leſs diſtin& Ideas, 
than thoſe of the ſame Colours, taken from two very different Bodies. 

S. 4. The COMPARING them one with another, in reſpect of cf. 
Extent, Degrees, Time, Place, or any other Circumſtances, is a- . 
nother operation of the Mind about its Ideas, and is that upon 
which depends all that large tribe of Ideas, comprehended under Re- 
lation; which of how vaſt an extent it is, I ſhall have occaſion to con- 
ſider hereafter. 


§. 5. How far Brutes partake in this faculty, is not eaſie to de- Brite 
termine; I imagine they have it not in any great degree: For 7 mp 
though they probably have ſeveral Ideas diſtin enough, yet it“ “ 
ſeems to me to be the Prerogative of Humane Underſtanding, when 
it has ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed any Ideas, ſo as to perceive them to 
be perfectly different, and ſo conſequently two, to caſt about and 
conſider in what circumſtances they are capable to be compared. 
And therefore, I think, Beaſts compare not their Ideas, farther 
than ſome ſenſible Circumſtances annexed to the Objects themſelves. 
The other power of Comparing, which may be oblerved in Men; 
belonging to general Ideas, and uſeful only to abſtract Reaſonings, 
we may probably conjeCture Beaſts have not. PP : 
S. 6. The next Operation we may obſerve in the Mind about its jw, 
Ideas, is COMPOSITION ; whereby it puts together ſeveral of 3 
thoſe ſimple ones it has received from Senſation and Reflection, nad IJ 
combines them into complex ones. Under this of Compoſition, 
may be reckon'd alſo that of ENLARGING; wherein though 
the Compolition does not ſo much appear as in more complex ones, 
yet it is nevertheleſs a putting ſeveral Ideas together, though of 
the ſame kind. Thus by adding ſeveral Unites together, we make 
the Idea of a Dozen; and puting together the repeated Ideas of ſe- 
veral Perches, we frame that of Furlong. ns 
9. 7. In this alſo, I ſuppoſe, Brutes come far ſhort of Men, Ante, 
For though they take in, and retain together ſeveral Combinations dar Titles 
of ſimple Ideas, as poſſibly the Shape, Smell, and Voice of his Ma- 
ſter, make up the complex Idea a Dog has of him ; or rather are 
ſo many diſtinct Marks whereby he knows him: yet, I do not 
think they do of themſelves ever compound them, and make com- 
plex Ideas. And perhaps even where we think they have complex 
Ideas, tis only one ſimple one that directs them in the knowledge 
of ſeveral things, which poſſibly they diſtinguiſh leſs by their Sight, 
| Ee than 
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than we imagine. For I have been credibly in formed, that a Bitch 
will nurſe, play with, and be fond of young Foxes, as much as, 
and in place of her Puppies, if you can but get them once to ſuck 
her ſo long, that her Milk may go through them. And thoſe ani- 
mals which have a numerous brood of young ones at once, appear 
not to have any knowledge of their number; for though they are 
mightily concerned for any of their young, that are taken from them 
whilſt they are in fight or hearing, yet if one or two of them be 
ſtollen from them in their abſence, or without noiſe, they appear 
not to mils them; or to have any ſenſe, that their number is leſ- 
len'd. ; 8 
ng. F. 8. When Children have, by repeated Senſations, got Ideas 
fixed in their Memories, they begin, by degrees, to learn the uſe 
of Signs. And when they have got the {kill to apply the Organs of 
Speech to the framing of articulate Sounds, they begin to make Uſe 
of Words, to ſignifie their Ideas to others: Theſe verbal Signs they 
ſometimes borrow from others, and ſometimes make themſelves, as 
one may obſerve among the new and unuſual Names Children of- 
ten give to things in their firſt uſe of Language. 8 
Gabi. F. 9. The uſe of Words then being to ftand as outward Marks 
en. of our internal Ideas, and thoſe Ideas being taken from particular 
things, if every particular Idea that we take in, ſhould have a di- 
ſtint Name, Names muſt be endleſs. To prevent this, the Mind 
makes the particular Ideas, received from particular Objects, to 
become general; which is done by conſidering them as they are 
in the Mind ſuch Appearances, {ſeparate from all other Exiſtences, 
and the circumſtances of real Exiſtence, as Time, Place, or any o- 
ther concomitant Ideas. This is called ABSTRACTION, whereby J. 
deas taken from particular Beings, become general Repreſentatives 
of all of the ſame kind; and their Names general Names, appli- 
cable to whatever exiſts conformable to ſuch abſtract Ideas. Such 
preciſe, naked Appearances in the Mind, without conſidering, how, 
whence, or with what others they came there, the Underſtanding 
lays up (with Names commonly annexed to them) as the Standards 
to rank real Exiſtences into ſorts, as they agree with theſe Patterns, 
and to denominate them accordingly. Thus the {ame Colour be- 
ing obſerved to day in Chalk or Snow, which the Mind yeſterday 
received from Milk, it conſiders that Appearance alone, makes it a 
repreſentative of all of that kind; and having given it the name 
Whiteneſs, it by that ſound ſignifies the ſame quality whereſoever 
to be imagin'd or met with; and thus Univerſals whether Ideas or 
Terms, are made. | | 


2 & 10. If it may be doubted, whether Beaſts compound and en- 
ra 
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univerſal Ideas; from which we have reaſon to imagine, that they 
have not the faculty of abſtracting, or making general Ideas, ſince 
they have no uſe of Words, or any other general Signs. 

11. Nor can it be imputed to their want of fit Organs, to 
frame articulate Sounds that they have no uſe, or knowledge of 
general Words; ſince many of them, we find, can faſhion ſuch 
Sounds, and pronounce Words diſtinctly enough, but never with 
any ſuch application. And on the other ſide, Men, who through 
ſome defect in the Organs, want words, yet fail not to expreſs their 
univerſal Ideas by ſigns, which ſerve them inſtead of general words; 
a faculty which we fee Beaſts come ſhort in. And therefore 1 
think we may ſuppoſe, that tis in this, that the Species of Brutes 
are diſcriminated from Man; and 'tis that proper difference where- 
in they are wholly ſeparated, and which at laſt widens to ſo vaſt 

a diſtance. For if they have any Ideas at all, and are not bare 
Machins (as ſome would have them) we cannot deny them to 
have ſome Reaſon. It ſeems as evident to me, that they do ſome of 
them in certain Inſtances reaſon, as that they have ſenſe ; but it 
is only in particular Ideas, juſt as they receiv'd them from their 
Senſes. They are the beſt of them tied up within thoſe narrow 
bounds, and have not (as I think) the faculty to enlarge them by 
any kind of Abſtrattion. n 22912 | 

S8. 12. How far Idiots are concerned in the want or weakneſs Ir an 
of any, or all of the foregoing Faculties, an exact obſervation of Aen. 
their ſeveral ways of faltering, would no doubt diſcover. For 
thoſe who either perceive but dully, or retain the Ideas that come 
into their Minds but ill, who cannot readily excite or compound 
them, will have little matter to think on. Thoſe who cannot di- 
ſtinguiſh, compare, and abſtract, would hardly be able to un- 
deritand, and make uſe of Language, or judge, or reaſon, to 
any tolerable degree: But only a little, and imperfectly, about 
things preſent, and very familiar to their Senſes. And indeed, 
any of the forementioned Faculties, if wanting, or out of order, 
produce ſuitable defects in Men's Underſtandings and Knowledge. 

& 13. In fine, the defect in Naturals ſeems to proceed from 
want of quickneſs, activity, and motion, in the intellectual 
Faculties, whereby they are deprived of Reaſon: Whereas 
mad Men, on the other fide, ſeem to ſuffer by the other 
extreme. For they do not appear to me to have loſt the Fa- 
culty of Reaſoning: But having joined together ſome Ideas 
very wrongly, they miſtake them for Truths; and they err as Men 
do that argue right from wrong Principles. For by the violence 
of their Imaginations, having taken their Fancies for Realities, they 
make right deduCtions from them. Thus you ſhall find a diſtracted 

Man fancying himſelf a King, with a right inference, require ſuita- 
ble Attendance, Reſpect, and Obedience: Others who have 
thought themſelves made of Glaſs, have uſed the caution neceſſa- 
ry to preſerve ſuch brittle Bodies. Hence it comes to paſs, that a 
Man, who. is very. ſober, and. of a right Underſtanding in all other 
8 thinge, 
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things, may in one particular be as frantick, as any in Bedlam ; 
if either by any {ſudden very ſtrong impreſſion, or long fixing his 
Fancy upon one ſort of Thoughts, incoherent Ideas have been ce- 
mented together ſo powerfully, as to remain united. But there 
are degrees of Madneſs, as of Folly ; the diſorderly jumbling Ideas 
together, is in ſome more, and ſome leſs. In ſhort, herein ſeems 
to lie the difference between Idiots and mad Men, That mad 
Men put wrong Ideas together, and ſo make wrong Propoſitions, 
but argue and reaſon right from them: But Idiots make very 
few or no Propoſitions, and reaſon ſcarce at all. | 
Method. F. 14. Theſe I think, are the firſt Faculties and Operations of 
the Mind, which it makes uſe of in Underſtanding ; and though 
they are exerciſed about all its Ideas in general; yet the Inſtan- 
ces, I have hitherto given, have been chiefly in {imple Ideas; and 
I have ſubjoined the explication of theſe Faculties of the Mind, 
to that of ſimple Ideas, before I come to what I have to ſay, con- 
cerning complex ones, for theſe following Reaſons : : 


Firſt, Becauſe ſeveral of theſe Faculties being exerciſed at firſt 
principally about ſimple Ideas, we might, by following Nature in 
its ordinary method, trace and diſcover them in their riſe, pro- 
greſs, and gradual improvements. . | 

Secondly, Becauſe obſerving the Faculties of the Mind, how they 
operate about ſimple Ideas, which are uſually in moſt Men's Minds 
much more clear, preciſe, and diſtin, than complex ones, we 
may the better examine and learn how the Mind abſtracts, deno- 
minates, compares, and exerciſes its other Operations, about thoſe 
which are complex, wherein we are much more liable to miſtake. 

Thirdly, Becauſe theſe very Operations of the Mind about Ideas, 
receiv'd from Senſation, are themſelves, when reflected on, another 
ſet of Ideas, derived from that other ſource of our Knowledge which 
I call Reflection; and therefore fit to be conſidered in this place, 
after the ſimple Ideas of Senſation. Of Compounding, Comparing, 
Abſtracting, Tc. I have but juſt ſpoken, having Occaſion to treat 
of them more at large in other places. N | 

The ws $+ 15- And thus I have given a ſhort, and, I think, true Hiſto- 
the Begin- vy of the firſt beginnings of Humane Knowledge; whence the Mind 
m, has its firſt Objects, and by what ſteps it makes its Progreſs to 
14.” the laying in, and ſtoring up thoſe Ideas, out of which is to be 
framed all the Knowledge it is capable of; wherein I mult appeal to 
Experience and Obſervation, whether I am in the right: The beſt 
way to come to Truth, being to examine Things as really they are, 
and not to conclude they are, as we fancy of our ſelves, or have 

been taught by others to imagine. 
Appeal % $+ 16. To deal truly, this is the only way, that I can diſcover, 
Exper whereby the Ideas of things are brought into the Underſtanding : If o- 
ther Men have either innate Ideas, or infuſed Principles, they have 
reaſon to enjoy them; and if they are ſure of it, it is impoſſible 
for others to deny them the Priviledge that they have about their 
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Neighbours. I can ſpeak but of what I find in my ſelf, and is 
agreeable to thoſe Notions; which, if we will examine the whole 


courſe of Men in their ſeveral | Ages, Countries, and Educations, 


ſeem to depend on thoſe Foundations which I have laid, and to 
correſpond with this Method, in all the Parts and degrees thereof. 
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8. 17. I pretend not to teach, but to enquire; and therefore can- Dort 


not but confeſs. here again, That external and internal Senſation, are 


the only paſſages that I can find, of Knowledge, to the Underſtand- 


ing. Theſe alone, as far as I can diſcover, are the Windows by 
which Light 1s let into this dark Room. For, methinks, the Un- 
derſtanding is not much unlike a Cloſet wholly ſhut from light, 
with only ſome little opening left, to let in external viſible Reſem- 
blances,. or Ideas of things without; would the Pictures coming in- 
to ſuch a dark Room but ſtay there, and lie ſo orderly as to be 
found upon occaſion, it would very much reſemble the Underſtanding 


of a Man, in reference to all ObjeQs of fight, and the Ideas of them. 


_  'Theſe are my Gueſſes concerning the means whereby the Under- 


ſtanding comes to have, and retain {imple Ideas, and the modes of them, 
with ſome other operations about them. I proceed now to examine 


room. 


ſome of theſe ſimple Ideas and their Modes, a little more particularly. 
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Of Conple Wes. 


T E have hitherto conſidered thoſe Ideas, in the reception 


8 1. 


| whereof, the Mind is only paſſive, which are thoſe; 


whereof the Mind cannot make one to it ſelf, nor have any Idea 
which does not wholly confift of them. But as the Mind 1s wholly 
Paſſive in the reception of all its ſimple Ideas, ſo it exerts ſeveral 
acts of its own, whereby out of its {imple Ideas, as the Materi- 
als and Foundations of the reſt, the other are framed. The Acts 
of the Mind wherein it exerts its Power over its ſimple Ideas, are 


1 chiefly theſe three, 1. Combining ſeveral ſimple Ideas into one 


compound one, and thus all Complex Ideas are made. 2. The 24. 


is bringing two Ideas, whether ſimple or complex, together; and 
ſetting them by one another, ſo as to take a view of them at once, 


without uniting them into one; by which way it gets all its Ideas 


of Relations. 3. The 3d. is ſeparating them from all other Ideas 


that accompany them in their real exiſtence; this is called Abſtracti- 


on: And thus all its General Ideas are made. This ſhews' Man's 


Power, and its way of Operation, to be much what the ſame in the 


Material and Intellectual Word. For the Materials in both being 
ſuch as he has no power over, either to make or deſtroy, all that 


Made | by. 
he Mind 
out of 


ſimple ones received from Senſation and Reflection before-mentioned, #"2* 


Man can do, is either to unite them together, or to ſet them by one 


another, or wholly ſeparate them. I ſhall here begin with the firſt 
of cheſe in the conſideration of Complex Ideas, and come to che 


other 
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other two in their due places. As ſimple Ideas are obſerved to ex- 
iſt in ſeveral Combinations united together; ſo the Mind has a power 
to conſider ſeveral of them united together, as one Idea; and that 
not only as they are united in external Objects, but as it ſelf has 
join di them. Ideas thus made up of ſeveral ſimple ones put toge= 
ther, I call Complex; ſuch as are Beauty, Gratitude, a Man, an Army, 
the Univerſe; which though complicated of various ſimple Ideas, or 
complex Ideas made up of ſimple ones, yet are, when the Mind 
pleaſes, conſidered each by it ſelf, as one entire thing, and ſignified 
by one Name. : 3/005 Y nth] l 
Mute . F. 2. In this faculty of repeating and joining together its Ideas, 
#17). the Mind has great power in varying and multiplying the Objects 
of its Thoughts, infinitely beyond what Senſation or Reflection fur- 
niſhed it with: But all This ſtill confined to thoſe ſimple Ideas, 
which it received from thoſe two Sources, and which are the ulti- 
mate Materials of all its Compoſitions. For ſimple Ideas are all from 
things themſelves; and of theſe the Mind can have no more, nor o- 
ther than what are ſuggeſted to it. It can have no other Ideas of 
ſenſible Qualities than what come from without by the Senſes, nor a- 
ny Ideas of other kind of Operations of a thinking Subſtance, than 
what it finds in it ſelf: But when it has once got theſe ſimple 
Ideas, it is not confined barely to Obſervation, and what offers it 
ſelf from without; it can, by its own power, put together thoſe Ideas 
4. erbe, it has, and make new Complex ones, which it never received ſo united. 
Modes, F, 3. Complex Ideas, however compounded and decompounded, 
2 though their number be infinite, and the variety endleſs, wherewith 
l. they fill, and entertain the Thoughts of Men; yet, I think, they 


OM 


may be all reduced under theſe three Heads. 
| 1. Modes. Nv 

2. Subſtances. 

J- Relations. 
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& 4. Firſt, Modes I call ſuch complex Ideas, which however 
compounded, contain not in them the ſuppoſition of ſubſiſting by 
themſelves, but are conſidered as Dependences on, or Affections of 
Subſtances ; ſuch are the Ideas ſignified by the Words Triangle, Gra- 
titude, Murther, c. And if in this I ule the word Mode, in 
ſomewhat a different ſenſe from its ordinary ſignification, I beg 
pardon; it being unavoidable in Diſcourſes, differing from the or- 

dinary received Notions, either to make new Words, or to uſe old 
Words in ſomewhat a new ſignification, the latter whereof, in our 
preſent caſe, is perhaps the more tolerable of the tw.w o. 

Ample nd 5. 5. Of theſe Modes, there are two ſorts, which deſerve diſtinct 

Modes. conſideration. Firſt, There are ſome which are only variations, 
or different combinations of the ſame” ſimple Idea, without the 
mixture of any other, as à dozen, or ſcore; which are nothing 
but the Ideas of ſo many diftin& Unites added together, and theſe 
I-call fmple Modes, as being contained within the bounds of one 

imple: Idea, Secondly, There are | others compounded, of ſimple 
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Ideas of ſeveral kinds, put together to make one complex one; 
v. g. Beauty, conſiſting of à certain Compoſition of Colour and Fi- 
gure, cauſing Delight in the Beholder ; Theft, which being the con- 
ccaled Change of the Poſſeſſion of any thing, without the Conſent 


of the Proprictor, contains, as is viſible, a Combination of ſeve- 


ral Ideas of ſeveral kinds; and theſe I call mixed Modes. 


& 6. Secondly, The Ideas of Subſtances are {uch Combinations of Subſtances 


ſimple Ideas, as are taken to repreſent diſtinct particular things 
{ublifting by themſelves; in which the ſuppoſed, or confuſed Idea 
of Subſtance, fuch as it is, is always the firſt and chief. Thus, if to 
Subſtance be joined the ſimple Idea of a certain dull whitiſh Colour, 
with certain degrees of Weight, Hardneſs, Ductility, and Fuſihi- 
lity, we have the Idea of Lead; and a Combination of the Ideas of 
a certain ſort of Figure, with the Powers of Motion, Thought, and 


Reaſoning, joined to Subſtance, make the ordinary Idea of a Man. 


Now, of Subſtances alſo, there are two ſorts of Ideas ; one of ſingle 
Subſtances, as they exilt ſeparately, as of a May, or a Sheep; the 
other of ſeveral of thoſe put together as an Army of Men, or Flock 


of Sheep; which collective Ideas of ſeveral Subſtances thus put toge- 
ther, are as much each of them one ſingle Idea, as that of a Man, 


or an Unite. 


ſingle or 
collective. 


& 7. Thirdly, The laſt ſort of complex Ideas, is that we call zation, 


Relation, which conſiſts in the Conſideration, and comparing one 
Idea with another: Of theſe ſeveral kinds, we ſhall treat in their 


8. 2. If we will trace tlie Progreſs of our Minds, and with Atten- . 
tion obſerve how it repeats, adds together, and unites its ſimple Ideas Geas from 
received from Senſation or Reflection, it will lead us farther than Suter. 


at firſt, perhaps, we ſhould have imagined. And, I believe, we 
ſhall find, if we warily obſerve the Originals of our Notions, that 
even the moſt abſtruſe Ideas, how remote ſoever they may ſeem from 
Senſe, or from any Operation of our own Minds, are yet only ſuch 


as the Underſtanding frames to it ſelf, by repeating and joining to- 
gether Ideas, that it had either from Objects of Senſe, or from its 


own Operations about them: So that thoſe even large and abſtract 
Ideas, are derived from Senſation; or Reflection, being no other than 


what the Mind, by the ordinary Uſe of its own Faculties, employ- 
ed about Ideas received from Objects of Senſe; or from the Ope- 


rations it obſerves in it ſelf about them, may, and does attain unto.” 


This I ſhall endeavour to ſhew in the Ideas we have of Space, Times 


and Infinity, and ſome few other, that ſeem the moſt remote from 
thoſe Originals, ANC e 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Of Simple Modes; and firſt, of the Simple Modes 


of Space. 


11; Book I. 


F. 1. Hough in the foregoing part, I have often mentioned 
ſimple Ideas, which are truly the Materials of all our 
Knowledge ; yet having treated of them there, rather in the way 
that they come into the Mind, than as diſtinguiſhed from others 
more compounded, it will not be, perhaps, amiſs to take a View 
of ſome of them again under this Conſideration, and examine thoſe 


different Modifications of the ſame Idea; which the Mind either 


finds in things exiſting, or is able to make within it ſelf, without 


the help of any extrinſical Object, or any foreign Suggeſtion. 
Thoſe Modifications of any one fimple Idea, (which as has been 
{aid, I call fimple Modes) are as perfectly different and dictinct 
Ideas in the Mind, as thoſe of the greateſt Diſtance or Coiitrariety. 


For the Idea of Two, is as diſtinct from that of One, as Blueneſs 
from Heat, or either of them from any Number: And yet it is 
made up only of that ſimple Idea of an Unite repeated; and Re- 
petitions of this kind joined together, make thoſe diſtinct fimple 
Modes, of a Doxen, a Groſs, a Million. 

$. 2. I ſhall begin with the ſimple Idea of Space. I have ſhew- 
ed above, c. 4. that we get the Idea of Space, both by our Sight, 


and Touch; which I think, is ſo evident, that it would be as need- 
leis, to go to prove, that Men perceive, by their Sight, a Diſtance 


between Bodies of different Colours, or between the parts of the 


fame Body; as that they ſee Colours themſelves : Nor is it leſs 


obvious, that they can do ſo in the Dark by Feeling and Touch. 


Space and F. 3. This Space conſidered barely in Length between any two 
«tenſon. Beings, without conſidering any thing elſe between them, is cal- 


led Diſtance If conlidered in Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs, I 1 


think it may be called Capacity. The Term Extenſion, is uſually 
applied to it in what manner ſoever conſidered. 


Immenſuy. 5 4. Each different Diſtance, is a different Modification of Space, 


and, each Idea of any. different Diſtance, or Space, is a fimple Mode of 


this Idea, Men, for the Uſe, and by the Cuſtom of Meaſuring, ſet- 
tle in theix Minds the Ideas of certain ſtated Lengths, ſuch as are 
an Inch, Foot, Yard, Fathom, Mile, Diameter of the Earth, &c. 
which are ſo many diſtin Ideas made up only of Space. When 
any ſuch ſtated Lengths or Meaſures of Space are made familiar to 
Men's Thoughts, they can in their Minds, repeat them as often as 


they will, without mixing or joining to them the Idea of Body, or 


any thing elſe; and frame to themſelves the I deas of long, ſquare, 


ay cubick, Feet, Yards, or Fathyms, here N the Bodies of the 


Univerſe, or elſe beyond the utmoſt Bounds of all Bodies; and by 
ut 2 1 
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adding theſe {till one to another; enlarge their Idea of Space as 


much as they pleaſe. This Power of repeating, or doubling any 
Idea we have of any Diſtance, and adding it to the former as often 
as we will, without being ever able to come to any ſtop or ſtint, let 
us enlarge it as much as we will, is that, which gives us the Idea 
een e e ee ee e ho cond 

& 5. There is another Modification of this Idea, which is no- 
thing but the Relation which the Parts of the Termination of Ex- 
tenſion, or circumſcribed Space, have amongſt themſelves. This 
the Touch diſcovers in ſenſible Bodies, whoſe Extremities come with- 
in our reach; and the Eye takes both from Bodies and Colours, whoſe 
Boundaries are within its View: Where obſerving how the Extre- 
mities terminate either in ſtreight Lines, which meet at diſcernible 
Angles ; or in crooked Lines, wherein no Angles; can be perceived, 
by conſidering theſe as they relate to one another, in all Parts of 
the Extremities of any Body or Space, it has that Idea we call Figure, 


which affords to the Mind infinite Variety. For beſides the vaſt 


Number of different Figures, that do really exiſt in the co-herent 
Maſſes of Matter, the Stock that the Mind has in its Power, by va- 
rying the Idea of Space; and thereby making {fill new Compoſi- 
tions, by repeating its own Ideas, and joining them as it pleaſes, is 
perfectly inexhauſtible: And ſo it can multiply Figures in in- 
finitum. ; | ECO 2118 a1 0: COONT I f 
§. 6. For the Mind having a Power to repeat the Idea of any 
Length directly ſtretched out, and join it to another in the ſame 
Direction, which is to double the Length of that ſtreight Line, or 
elſe join it to another with what Inclination it thinks fit, and ſo 
make what ſort of Angle it pleaſes: And being able alſo to ſhor- 


7 2 - 
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Figure. 


Figure,” 


ten any Line it imagines, by taking from it one half, or one fourth, 


or what part it pleaſes, without being able to come to an end of 
any ſuch Diviſions, it can make an Angle of any Bignęſs: So alſo the 


Lines that are its Sides, of what Length it pleaſes, which 8 


again to other Lines of different Lengths, and at different Angles, till 


it has wholly incloſed any Space, it is evident, that it can multiply Fi- 
gures both in their Shape, and Capacity, in inſinitum; all which are 
but ſo many different fimple Modes of Space. 


The ſame that it can do with ſtreight Lines, it can do alſo with 


crooked, or crooked and ſtreight together; and the {ame it cam do 


in Lines, it can alſo in Superfices, by which we may be led into 
farther Thoughts of the endleſs Variety of Figures, that the Mind 
has a Power to make, and thereby to multiply the ſimple Modes 
of Space. EN PO TR ae T's 8 a ee 

§. 7. Another Idea coming under this Head, and belonging te 
this Tribe, is that we call Place. As in ſimple Space, we conſider 
the Relation of Diſtance between any two Bodies, or Points; ſo in 
our Idea of Place, we confider the Relation of Diſtance betwixt any 
thing, and any two or more Points, which are conſidered, as keep- 
ing the ſame Diſtance one with another, and ſo conſidered as at reſt; 


for when we find any thing at the ſame Diſtance now; which it 
PFF 
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was yeſterday from any two or more Points, Whith have not- | fince 
changed their Diſtance one with another, and with; which we: then 
compared it, we ſay it hath kept the ſame Place.  But;if it hath 
ſenſibly l its Diſtance with either of thoſe Points, we ſay it 


hath changed it Place: Though vulgarly ſpeaking in the com- 


mon Notion of Place, we do not always exactly obſerve the Diſtance 


from preciſe Points; but from larger Portions of ſenſible Objects, 
to which we conſider the thing placed to bear Relation, and its 


Diſtance from which we have ſome Reaſon to obſerve. 
& 8. Thus a Company of Cheſs-men ſtanding on the fame Squares 
of the Cheſs-board, where we left them, we lay they are all in the 
ſame Place, or unmoved ; though, perhaps, the Cheſs-board hath been 
in the mean time 805 out of one Room into another, becauſe we 
compared them only to the Parts * _ Cheſs-board, which keep the 
ſame Diſtance one with another. — , we alſo ay, is in 
the ſame Place it was, if it remain in the lame part of the Cabin, tho, 
perhaps, the Ship which it is in, fails all the 8 And the Ship 
is ſaid to be in the ſame Place, ſuppoſing it kept the ſame Diſtance 


with the Parts of the neighbouring Land; though, perhaps, the 


Earth hath turned round; and ſo both (dels u , and Board, and 


| Ship, have every one changed Place, in reſpect of remoter Bodies, 


which have kept the ſame Diſtance one with another. But yet the 
Diſtance from certain Parts of the Board, being that which deter- 
mines the Place of the Cheſs- men; and the Diſtance from the fixed 
Parts of the Cabin (with which we made the Compariſon) being that 


which determined the Place of the Cheſs - board, and the fixed Parts of 


the Earth, that by which we determined the Place of the Ship, theſe 
things may be {aid properly to be in the ſame Place, in thoſe re- 
ſpects: Though their Diſtance from ſome other things, which in 
thi Matter we did not conſider, being varied, they have undoubt- 
edly changed Place in that reſpect 3 and we. our {elves ſhall think 
1o, when we have occaſion to compare them with thoſe other. 

& 9. But this Modification of Diſtance, we call Place, being 
made by Men, for their common Ute, that by it they might be 
able to deſign the particular Poſition of Things, where they had 
occaſion for ſuch Deſignation, Men conſider and determine of this 


Place, by reference to thoſe adjacent things, which beſt ſerved to 


their preſent purpoſe, without conſidering other things, which to 
another purpo poſe, would better determine the Place of the ſame thing. 
Thus in the Cheſs- board, the Uſe of the Defignation of the Place of 
each Cheſs- man, being determined only within that chequer'd piece 


of Wood, twould croſs that Purpoſe, to meaſure it by any thing 


elſe: But when theſe very! Cheſs. men are put up in a Bag, if 


any one ſhould ask, where the Black King is, it would be proper 
to determine the Place by the Parts of the Room it was in, and not 
by the Cheſs- board; there being another Ute of defigning the Place 
it is now in, than ian in Play it was on the Chelboard, and ſo 


muſt be determined by other Bodies. 80 if any one ſhould; ask, 
in what ** are the Ten which Report the Story of Niſus and 


* Eurialiu, 


—_ 
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Eurialus, twould be very improper to determine this Place, by ſay- 
ing, they were in ſuch a part of the Earth, or in Bodley's Library: 
But the right Deſignation of the Place, would be by the Parts of Ver- 
gil's Works; and the proper Anſwer would be, That theſe Verſes 
were about the middle F the Ninth Book of his Æneids; and that 
they have been always conſtantly in the ſame place ever ſince Vir- 
gil was printed: Which is true, though the Book it ſelf hath mo- 
ved a thouſand times, the Uſe of the Idea of Place here, being to 
know only in what part of the Book that Story is, that ſo upon 
occaſion, we may know where to find it, and have recourſe to it 
for War e DHS aun TIT | ho ING 
& 10. That our Idea of Place is nothing elſe, but ſuch à rela- R., 
tive Poſition of any thing, as I have before mentioned, I think 
is plain, and will be eaſily admitted, when we conſider, that we 
can have no Idea of the Place of the Univerſe, though we can 
of all the Parts of it; becauſe beyond that, we have not the Idea of 
any fixed, diſtindt, particular Beings, in referencè to which we can 
imagine it to have any relation of Diſtance; but all beyond it is 
one uniform Space or Expanſion, wherein the Mind hnds no Vari- 
ety, no Marks. For to Py. that the World is ſomewhere, means 
no more, than that it does exiſt: This, cho a Phraſe borrowed from 
Place, ſignifying only its Exiſtence, not Location; and when one can 
find out, and frame in his Mind clearly and diſtinctly the Place of the 
Univerſe, he will be able to tell us, whether it moves, or ſtands ſtill 
in the undiltmguiſhable Inane of infinite Space; though it be 
true, that the Word Place has ſometimes a more confuſed Senfe, 
and ftands for that Space which any Body takes up; and ſo the 
Univerſe is in a Place. The Idea therefore of Place, we have b 
the ſame means that we get the Idea of Space, .( whereof this is but 
a particular limited Conſideration, ) viz. by our Sight and Touch; 
by either of which, we receive into our Minds the Ideas of Exten- 
hon or Diſtanſde. a 1 WIL 
S. 11. There are ſome that would perſwade us, that Body and Euienſon 
| Extenſion are the ſame thing; who either change the Signification of 72 "wid | 
Words, which I would not ſuſpect them of, they having fo ſeverely Im. 
condemned the Philoſophy of others, becauſe it hath been too an | 
placed in the uncertam Meaning, or deceitful Obſcurity of doubt- 
ful or inſignificant Terms. If therefore they mean by Body and 
Exrenſon, the ſame that other People do, viz. by Body, ſomething 
that is folid and extended, whoſe Parts are ſeparable and movable 
different ways; and by Extenſion, only the Space that lies between 
the Extremities of thoſe ſolid co-herent Parts, and which is poſſeſſe 
by them, they confound very different Ideas one with another. For 
J appeal to every Man's own Thoughts, whether the Idea of Space 
be not as diſtinct from that of Solidity, as it is from the Idea of 
Scarlet Colour? "Tis true, Solidity cannot exiſt without Extenſion, 
Scarlet Colour exiſt without Extetiſion; but chis [7A 


neither can 
ders not, but that they are diftinict Tdeas.- Many Tdeas. require others 
as neceſſary to (their Exiſtence or Conception, Wich yet are ver, 
1 OM err | diſtinct 


| 
| 
| 
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Jiſtin® Ideas; Motion can neither be, nor be n without 
Space; and yet Motion is not Space, nor Space Motion: Space 
can exiſt, without it, and they are very diſtin& Ideas; and fo, I 
think, are thoſe of Space and Solidity. Solidity |; is 10 inſeparable 
an Idea from Body, that upon that depen i its filling of Space, its 
Contact, Impulſe, and Communication of Motion upon Impulſe. 
And if it be a Reaſon to prove, that Spirit is different from Body, 
becauſe Thinking includes not the Idea of Extenſion in it; the 
ſame Reaſon will be as valid, I ſuppoſe, to prove, that Space i not 
Body, becauſe it includes not the Idea of Solidity in it; Space and 
Solidity being as diſtinct Ideas, as Thinking and Extenſion, and as 
wholly ſep⸗ rable in the Mind one from another. Body then and 


Extenſion, tis evident, are two diſtinct Ideas. For, 


§. 12. Firſt, Extenſion includes no Sar, nor Reſiſtance 1 to the 


Motion of Body, as Body does. 


6. 13. Second!y, The Parts of pure Space, are 1 one . 
the other; ſo that the Continuity cannot be ſeparated, neither real - 
ly, nor mentally. For I demand of any one, to remove any part 
of it from another, with which it is continued, even ſo much as 
in Thought. To divide and ſeparate actually, is, as I think, by 
removing the Parts one from another, to make two Superfices, 
where before there was a Continuity: And to divide mentally, is 
to make in the Mind two Superfices, where before there was a Con- 
tinuity, and conſider them as removed one from the other ; which 
can only. be done in things conſidered by the Mind, as capable of 
being ſeparated; and by Separation, of acquiring new diſtind Su- 
perfices, which they then have not, but are capable of: But neither 
of theſe ways of Separation, whether real or 4 is, as I think, 
compatible to pure Space. 

Tis true, a Man may conſider ſo much of ſuch 2 Space, as is an- 
ſwerable or commenſurate to a Foot, without conſidering the reſt ; 
which is indeed a partial Conſideration, but not ſo much as men- 
cal Separation, or Diviſion ; ſince a Man can no more mentally di- 


vide, without conſidering two Superfices, ſeparate one from the o- 


* 18 


ther, than he can actually divide, without making two Superficies 


di{-join'd, one from the other: But a partial Conſideration, is not ſe- 
parating. A Man may conſider Light in the Sun, without its Heat; 


or Mobility 3 in Body without its Extenſion, . without thinking of choir 


Separation. One is only a partial Conſideration, terminating in one 


alone ;, and the other is a Conſideration of hath, as exiſting Lopa- 


e 
14. Thirdy, The Parts of pure Fray are immovable, which 


2 ows from —— Inſeparability; Morion being nothing but Change 


of Diſtance between any two things : But this cannot be between 


Parts that are inſeparable; which therefore muſt needs be at Peper 
| tual reſt one amongſt another. 


e. 


m * etl diſtin = it plainly 


Thus e determined Idea of 


4 and 4 ſuth ciently from Body; ſince its Parts are ale, immo- 
yable,, and without Reſiſtance to the Motion of Body. 
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6. 15. If any one ask me, What this Space, I ſpeak of, 1 I will 2 
tell him, when he tells me what his Extenſion is. For to ſay, as is Exrenſon, 
uſually done, that Extenſion is to have partes extra partes, is to ſay %. 
only, That Extenfion 18 Extenſon- For what am I the better in- 
formed in the Nature of Extenfion, when I am told, That Exten- 
ſon 14 to have Parts that are extended, exterior to Parts that are ex- 
tended, i. e. Extenfion conſiſts of extended Parts? As if one aſking, 

What a Fibre was? I ſhould anſwer him, That it was a thing 
made up of ſeveral Fibres : Would he hereby he enabled to un- 
derſtand what a Fibre was, better than he did before? Or rather; 
would he not have Reaſon to think, that my Deſign was to make 
Sport with him, rather than ſeriouſly to inſtruct him? ; 

&. 16. Thoſe who contend, that Space and Body are the ſame, bring Din 

this Dilemma. Either this Space is ſomething, or nothing ; if no- of Beings 


into Bo- 
thing be between two Bodies, they mult neceſſarily touch; if it be 9 
allowed to be ſomething, they aſk, whether it be Body or Spirit ? proves nor 
To which I anſwer, by another Queſtion, Who told them, that J) de 
there was, or could be nothing but ſolid Beings, which could not“ 
think; and thinking Beings that were not extended? Which is 
all they mean by the Terms, Body and Spirit | 
§. 17. If it be demanded, (as uſually it is) whether this. Space, $u/tence 


void of Body, be Subſtance or Accident, I {hall readily anſwer, I s 2 


know not, 
know not: Nor ſhall be aſhamed to own my Ignorance, till they . 
that aſk, ſhew me a clear diſtinct Idea of Subſtance. ace 


§. 18. I endeavour, as much as I can, to deliver my ſelf from — 
thoſe Fallacies which we are apt to put upon our ſelves, by taking 
Words for Things. It helps not our Ignorance to feign a Know- 
ledge, where we have none, by making a Noiſe with Sounds, with- 
out clear and diſtinct Significations. Names made at Pleaſure, nei- 
ther alter the Nature of Things, nor make us underſtand them, but 
as they are Signs of, and ſtand for determined Ideas. And I de- 
ſire thoſe who lay ſo much Streſs on the Sound of theſe two Sylla- 
bles, Subſtance, to conſider, whether applying it, as they do, to 
the infinite incomprehenſible GOD, to finite Spirit, and to Body, 
it be in the ſame Senſe ; and whether it ſtands for the ſame Idea, 
when each of thoſe three ſo different Beings are called Subſtances ? 
If ſo, whether it will not thence follow, That God, Spirits, and 
Body, agreeing in the ſame common Nature of Subſtance, differ not 
any otherwiſe, than in a bare different Modification of that Subſtance ; 
as a Tree and a Pebble, being in the ſame Senſe Body, and agree- 
ing in the common Nature of Body, differ only in a bare Modifica- 
tion of that common Matter; which will be a very harſh Doctrine. 
If they fay, That they apply it to God, finite Spirits, and Mat- 
ter, in three different Significations, and that it ſtands for one Idea, 
when GOD is ſaid to be a Snbſtance ; for another, when the Soul 
is called Subſtance ; and for a third, when a Body is called ſo. If 
the Name Subſtance, ftands for three ſeveral diſtinct Ideas, they 
would do well to make known thoſe diſtinct Ideas, or at leaſt to give 
three diſtinct Names to them, to prevent in ſo important a Notion, 
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the Conviſian and Errors that will naturally Collins from the pro- 
miſcuous Uſe of ſo doubtful a Term; which is ſo far from being 
ſuſpected to have three diſtinct, that in ordinary Uſe it has ſcarce 
one clear diſtinct Signification: And if they can thus make three 
diſtinct Ideas of Subſtance, what hinders, why another may not 
make a fourth ? 
Gain, 8. 19. They who firſt ran into the Notion of Accident as a ſort 
„Nr of real Beings, that needed ſomething to inhere in, were forced to 
litle Uſe find out the Word Subſtance, to ſupport them. Had the poor In- 
Poly.  dian philoſopher (who imagined that the Earth allo wanted ſome- 
thing to bear it up) but thought of this Word Subſtance, he needed 
not to have been at the trouble to find an Elephant to ſupport it, 
and a Tortoiſe to {upport his Elephant': The Word Subſtance would 
have done it effectually. And he that enquired, might have taken 
it for as good an * * from an Indian Philoſopher, That Sub- 
ſtance, without knowing what it is, is that which ſupports the 
Farth, as we take it for a {ſufficient Anſwer, and good Doctrine, 
from our European Philoſophers, That Subſtance, without knowing 
what it is, is that which ſupports Accidents. So that of Subſtance, 
we have no Idea of what it is, but only a confuſed obſcure one of 
what it does. 
S. 20. Whatever a learned Man may do keys, an well get Ameri- 
can, who enquired into the Nature of Things, would ſcarce take it for 
” a ſatisfactory Account, if defiring to learn our Architecture, he ſhould 
be told, That a Pillar was a thing ſupported by a Baſis, and a Bafis 
ſomething that ſupported a Pillar. Would he not think himſelf moc- 
ked, inftead of taught, with ſuch an Account as this? And a Stran- 
ger to them would be very liberally inſtructed in the Nature of 
Books, and the things they contained, if he ſhould be told, that all 
learned Books conſiſted of Paper and Letter, and that Letters 
were things inhering in Paper, and Paper a thing that held forth 
Letters; a notable way of having clear Ideas of Letters and Paper 
But were the Latin Words Inherentia and Subſtantia, put into the 
plain Engliſh ones that anſwer them, and were called Sticking on, 
and Under: propping, they would better diſcover to us the very 
great Clearneſs there is in the Doctrine of Subſtance and Accidents, 
oy ſhew of what Uſe : thy: are in deckdine of Queſtions in Phi- 
loſoph 
A 7 0 But to return to our Idea of Space, If Body be not ſuppoſed 
2 oo infinite, which, I think, no one will affirm, I Wh 1 alk, . Whether, 
— if GOD placed a Man at the Rue of corporeal Beings, he could 
not ſtretch his Hand beyond his Body? If he could, then he would 
put his Arm, where there was before Space without Body; and if 
there he ſpread his Fingers, there would ſtill be Space between them 
without Body: If he could not ſtretch out his Hand, it muſt be be- 
cauſe of ſome external Hindrance; (for we ſuppoſe. him alive, with 
ſuch a Power of moving the Parts of his Body, that he hath now, 
which is not in it ſelf impoſſible, if GOD. 0. pleaſed to have it; 
or at fee it is not impolſible for Cod & to move 2 5 ) And then 


1 
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I aſk, Whether that which hinders his Hand from moving outwards; 
be Subſtance or Accident, ſomething or nothing? And when they 
have reſolved that, they will be able to reſolve themſelves, what 
that is, which 1s, or may be between two Bodies at a Diſtance, that 
is not Body, has no Solidity. In the mean time, the Argument is at 
leaſt as good, That where nothing hinders, (as beyond the utmoſt 
Bounds of all Bodies) a Body put into Motion may move on, as where 
there is nothing between, there two Bodies mult neceſſarily touch: 
For pure Space between, is ſufficient to take away the Neceflity of 
mutual Contact; but bare Space in the way, is not ſufficient to ſto 
Motion. The Truth is, theſe Men muſt either own, that they think 
Body infinite, though they are loth to ſpeak it out, or elle affirm, 
that Space is not Body. For I would fam meet with that thinking 
Man, that can, in his Thoughts, ſet any Bounds to Space, more than 
he can to Duration; or by thinking, hope to arrive at the End of ei- 
ther: And therefore, if his Idea of Eternity be infinite, ſo is his Idea 
of Immenſity; they are both finite or infinite alike. | 
6. 21. Farther, thoſe who aſſert the Impoſſibility of Space exiſting Ne Be. 
without Matter, muſt not only make Body infinite, but muſt alſo 74% 
deny a Power in God to annihilate any part of Matter. No one, I prove a 
ſuppoſe, will deny, that God can put an End to all Motion that is 
in Matter, and fix all the Bodies of the Univerſe in a perfect Quiet 
and Reft, and continue them 1o as long as he pleaſes. Whoever then 
will allow, that God can, during ſuch a general Reſt, annihilate ei- 
ther this Book, or the Body of him that reads it, mult neceſſarily 
admit the Poſſibility of a Vacuum For it is evident, that the Space 
that was filled by the Parts of the annihilated Body, will ſtill remain, 
and be a Space without Body. For the circumambient Bodies being 
in perfect Reſt, are a Wall of Adamant, and in that State make it 
a perfect Impoſſibility for any other Body to get into that Space. And 
indeed the neceſſary Motion of one Particle of Matter, into the place 
from whence another Particle of Matter is removed, is but a Conſe- 
quence from the Suppoſition of Plenitude; which will therefore need 
ſome better Proof, than a ſuppoſed Matter of Fact, which Experi- 
ment can never make out, our own clear and diſtinct Ideas plainly 
{atisfying us, that there is no neceſſary Connexion between Space and 
Solidity, ſince we can conceive the one without the other. And thoſe 
who diſpute for or againſt a Vacuum, do thereby confeſs they have 
diſtinct Ideas of Vacuum and Plenum, 1. c. that they have an Idea of 
Extenſion void of Solidity, though they deny its Exiſtence ; or elſe 
they diſpute about nothing at all. For they who ſo much alter the 
Signification of Words, as to call Extenſion, Body, and conſequently 
make the whole Eſſence of Body to be nothing but pure Extenſion, 
without Solidity, mult talk abſurdly whenever they ſpeak of Vacuum, 
ſince it is impoſſible for Extenſion to be without Extenſion. For Va- 
cuum, whether we affirm or deny its Exiſtence, ſignifies Space without 
Body, whoſe very Exiſtence no one can deny to be poſſible, who will 
not make Matter infinite, and take from God a Power to annihilate 
any Particle of it. N e „ 


FP LOR §. 22. But 
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ah . 22. But not to go ſo far as beyond the utmoſt Bounds of Body 
proces in the Univerſe, nor appeal to God's Omnipotency, to find a Vacuum, 
ww the Motion of Bodies that are in our View and Neighbourhood, ſeem 
to me plainly to evince it. For I deſire any one ſo to divide a ſolid 

Body, of any Dimenſion he pleaſes, as to make it poſſible for the ſo- 

lid Parts to move up and down freely every way within the Bounds 

of that Superficies, if there be not left in it a void Space, as big as 

the leaſt part into which he has divided the ſaid folid Body. And if 

where the leaft Particle of the Body divided, is as big as a Muſtard- 

Sced, a void Space equal to the bulk of a Muſtard-Seed, be requiſite 

to make room for the free Motion of the Parts of the divided Body 
within the Bounds of its Superficies, where the Particles of Matter 


5 1 are 100, oo, ooo leſs than a Muſtard-Seed, there muſt alſo be a 


Space void of {old Matter, as big as 100, 000, 000 part of a Muſtard- 
| Seed ; for if it hold in one, it will hold in the other, and ſo on in 
infinitum. And let this void Space be as little as it will, it deſtroys 

the Hypothelis of Plenitude. For if there can be a Space void of 

Body, equal to the ſmalleſt ſeparate Particle of Matter now exiſting 

in Nature, tis {till Space without Body, and makes as great a Diffe- 

rence between Space and Body, as if it were Miſa a,, a Diſtance 
as wide as any in Nature. And therefore, if we ſuppoſe not the 

void Space neceſſary to Motion, equal to the lealt parcel of the divi- 


ded ſolid Matter, but to 7, or 1% of it, the lame Conſequence will 


always follow of Space, without Matter. 
fie Teas F. 23. But the Queſtion being here, Whether the Idea of Space or 
4% Req Extenfion be the ſame with the Idea of Body, it is not neceſſary to prove 
find. the real Exiſtence of a Vacuum, but the Idea of it; which 'tis plain 
Men have, when they enquire and diſpute, whether there be a Vacu- 
um or no? For if they had not the Idea of Space without Body, 


they could not make a Queſtion about its Exiſtence: And if their Idea 


of Body did not include in it ſomething more than the bare Idea of 


Space, they could have no Doubt about the Plenitude of the World ; 
and *twould be as abſurd to demand, whether there were Space with- 
out Body, as whether there were Space without Space, or Body with- 
out Body, ſince theſe were but different Names of the ſame Idea. 
falcon H. 24. Tis true, the Idea of Extenſion joins it ſelf ſo inſeparably 


ecinginſs With all viſible, and moſt tangible Qualities, that it ſuffers us to ſee 


parable | 70 . . 0 
/ronBody, no one, or feel very few external Objects, without taking in Impreſ- 


0 the ſions of Extenſion too. This Readineſs of Extenſion to make it ſelf 
baue. be taken notice of ſo conſtantly with other Ideas, has been the occa- 
ſion, I gueſs, that ſome have made the whole Eſſence of Body to 
conſiſt in Extenſion; which is not much to be wondered at, ſince 

ſome have had their Minds, by their Eyes and Touch, (the buſieſt of 

all our Senſes) ſo filled with the Idea of Extenſion, and as it were, 
wholly poſſeſſed with it, that they allowed no Exiſtence to any thing 

that had not Extenſion. I ſhall not now argue with thoſe Men, 

who take the Meaſure and Poſſibility of all Being, only from their 
narrow and groſs Imaginations: But having here to do only with 
thoſe, who conclude the Eſſenee ef Body to be Extenfion, becauſe, 
3jͤöÜ—ͤöͤ²˙b́v tbams 
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they lay, they cannot imagine any ſenſible Quality of any Body 
without Extenſion, I ſhall deſire them to conſider, That had the 

reflected on their Ideas of Taſtes and Smells, as much as on thoſe of 
Sight and Touch; nay, had they examined their Ideas of Hunger 
and Thirſt, and ſeveral other Pains, they would have found, that 


they included in them no Idea of Extenſion at all, which is but an 


Affection of Body, as well as the reſt diſcoverable by our Senſes, 
which are ſcarce acute enough to look into the pure Eſſences of 
Things. * FA 
S. 25. If thoſe Ideas, which are conſtantly joined to all others, 
mult therefore be concluded to be the Eſſence of thoſe things which 
have conſtantly thoſe Ideas joined to them, and are inſeparable from 
them; then Unity is without doubt the Eſſence of every thing. 
For there is not any Object of Senſation or Reflection, which does 
not carry wich it the Idea of one: But the Weakneſs of this kind of 
Argument, we have already ſhewn ſufficiently. 


§. 26. To conclude, whatever Men ſhall think concerning the Ideas o 


Exiſtence of a Vacuum, this is plain to me, That we have as clear an 


from Motion, or Motion from Space. We have not any two more 
diſtinct Ideas, and we can as eaſily conceive Space without Solidity, 
as we can conceive Body or Space without Motion, though it be ne- 
ver ſo certain, that neither Body nor Motion can exiſt without Space. 
But whether any one will take Space to be only a Relation reſulting 
from the Exiſtence of other Beings at a Diſtance, or whether the 
will think the Words of the molt knowing King Solomon, The: Hea- 
ven, and the Heaven of Heavens, cannot contain thee ; or thoſe more 
emphatical ones of the in{pired Philoſopher St. Paul, In him we live, 
move, and have our Being, are to be underſtood in a literal Senſe, I 
leave every one to conſider; only our Idea of Space is, I think, ſuch 
as I have mentioned, and diſtinct from that of Body. For whether 
we conſider in Matter it ſelf, the Diſtance of its co-herent ſolid 
Parts, and call it, in reſpect of thoſe ſolid Parts, Extenſion; or 
whether conſidering it as lying between the Extremities of any Body 
in its ſeveral Dimenſions, we call it Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs ; 
or elſe conſidering it as lying between any two Bodies, or poſitive 
Beings, without any Conſideration, whether there be any Matter or 
no between, we call it Diſtance, However named or conſidered, it 
is always the ſame uniform {imple Idea of Space, taken from Objects, 
about which our Senſes have been converſant, whereof having ſettled 
Ideas in our Minds, we can revive, repeat, and add them one to ano- 


ther as often as we will, and conſider the Space or Diſtance ſo ima- 


gined, either as filled with ſolid Parts, ſo that another Body cannot 


come there, without diſplacing and ruling out the Body that was 
0 that a Body of | equal Nl 


there before; or elſe as void of Solidity, ſo the 
Dimenſions to that empty or pure Space, may be placed in it without 
the Removing or Expulſion of any thing that was there. But to a- 
void Confuſion in Diſcourſes concerning this Matter, it were poſſibly 
to be wiſhed, that the Name Extenſion were applied only to Matter, 
i „ TR or 


Space and 


Idea of Space diſtin& from Solidity, as we have of Solidity diſtinct e, 
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or the Diſtance of the Extremities of particular Bodies, and the 
Term Expanſion to Space in general, with or without ſolid Matter 
poſſeſſing it, ſo as to lay Space is expanded, and Body extended. But 
in this, every one has his Liberty ; I propoſe it only for the more 
clear and kſlind way of Speaking. 
Men din F. 27. The knowing preciſely what our Words ſtand for, would, 
IT fn. I imagine, in this, as well as a great many other Cafes, quickly end 
ple Ideas. the Diſpute. For I am apt to think, that Men, when they come 
to examine them, find their {imple Ideas all generally to agree, though 
in Diſcourſe with one another, they perhaps confound one another 
with different Names. I imagine, that Men who abſtract their 
Thoughts, and do well examine the Ideas of their own Minds, can- 
not much differ in thinking; however, they may perplex themſelves 
with Words, according to the way of ſpeaking of the ſeveral Schools 
or Sects they have been bred up in: Though amongſt unthinking 
Men, who examine not ſcrupulouſſy and carefully their own Tdeas, 
and ſtrip them not from the Marks Men ufe for them, but confound 
them with Words, there muſt be endleſs Diſpute, Wrangling, and 
Jargon, eſpecially if they be learned bookiſh Men, devoted to ſome | 
Sect, and accuſtomed to the Language of it; and have learned to 
talk after others. But if it ſhould happen, that any two thinking 
Men ſhould really have different Ideas, I do not ſee how they could 
diſcourſe or argue one with another. Here I muſt not be miſtaken, 
to think that every floating Imagination in Mens Brains, is preſently 
of that ſort of Ideas I ſpeak of. Tis not eaſy for the Mind to put 
off thoſe confuſed Notions and Prejudices it has imbibed from Cu- 
ſtom, Inadvertency, and common Converſation : It requires Pains 
and Aſſiduity to examine its Ideas, till it reſolves them into thoſe 
clear and diſtinct ſimple ones, out of which they are compounded; 
and to ſee which, amongſt its ſimple ones, have or have not a neceſ- 
ſary Connexion and Dependence one upon another. Till a Man 
doth this in the primary and original Notions of Things, he builds 
upon floating and uncertain Principles, and will often find himſelf 
at a Loſs. ö PE 
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Duan $* 1. THERE is another ſort of Diſtance or Length, the Idea 

Te Ws ' whereof we get not from the permanent Parts of Space, 
but from the fleeting and perpetually periſhing Parts of Succeſſion. 
This we call Duration, the ſimple Modes wWhereof are any different 
"Lengths of it, whereof we have diſtinct Ideas, as Hours, Days, Years, 
Wann ITT 
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8. 2. The Anſwer of a Great Man, to one who asked what Time "SY 


was, Si non rogas Intelligo, 
my ſelf to think of it, the leſs I underſtand it,) might perhaps 


to be diſcovered. Duration, Time, and Eternity, are not, without 
Reaſon, thought to have ſomething very abitruſe in their Nature. 
But however remote theſe may ſeem from our Comprehenſion, yet 


( which amounts to this; the more I ſet fron He- 


gel ion on 


a Per- he Train 
ſwade one, That Time, which reveals all other things, is it {elf not 


of our I- 
deas. 


if we trace them right to their Originals, I doubt not but one of 
thoſe Sources of all our Knowledge, vi. Senſation and Reflection, will 


be able to furniſh us with theſe Ideas, as clear and diſtinct as man 


y 
other, which are thought much leis obſcure ; and we ſhall find, 
that the Idea of Eternity it {elf is derived from the ſame common 
Original with the reſt of our Ideas. | 


& z. To underſtand Time and Eternity aright, we ought with At- 
tention to conſider what Idea it is we have of Duration, and how we 


came by it. Tis evident to any one, who will but obſerve what 
paſſes in his own Mind, that there is a Train of Ideas, which con- 


ſtantly ſacceed one another in his Underſtanding, as long as he is 


awake. Reflection on theſe Appearances of ſeveral Ideas, one after 
another, in our Minds, is that which furniſhes us with the Idea of 
Succeſſion 

or between tle Appearance of any two Ideas in our Minds, is that 
we call Durtiion. For whilft we are thinking, or whilſt we receive 
ſacceſſivelyſeveral Ideas in our Minds, we know that we do exiſt j 
and fo wycall the Exiſtence, or the Continuation of the Exiſtence 
of our {fes, or any thing elſe, commenſurate to the Succeſſion of 
any Ide in our Minds, the Duration of our ſelves, or any ſuch 
other tig co-exifting with our Thinking, 

4 hat we have our Notion of Succeſſion and Duration from 


chis Ojnal, viz. from Reflection on the Train of Ideas, which we 


find tppear one after another in our own Minds, ſeems plain to 
me, iſhat we have no Perception of Duration, but by conſidering 
the In of Ideas, that take their turns in our Underſtandings. 
Wheſhat Succeſſion of Ideas ceaſes, our Perception of Duration 
ceaſqvith it; which every one clearly experiments in himſelf 
whiſe ſleeps ſoundly, whether an Hour, or a Day, a Month, or 
a Yþ of which Duration of things, whilſt he ſleeps, or thinks not, 
he no Perception at all, but it is quite loſt to him; and the Mo- 
meſvherein he leaves off to think, till the Moment he begins to 
thigain, ſeems to him to have no Diſtance. And ſo I doubt not 
-buſwould be to a waking Man, if it were poſſible for him to keep 
- orfne Idea in his Mind, without Variation, and the Succeſſion of 
olf: And we fee, that one who fixes his Thoughts very intently 
oſe thing, ſo as to take but little Notice of the Succeſſion of I. 
dat paſs in his Mind, whilſt he is taken up with that carneſt 
¶mplation, lets flip out of his Account a good part of that Du- 
, and thinks that time ſhorter than it is. But if Sleep com- 
unites the diſtant Parts of Duration, it is becauſe during that 
e have no Succeſſion of Ideas in our Minds. For if a Man, 


during 


nd the Diſtance between any parts of that Suceeſſion, 
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ſion not 
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during his Sleep, Dreams, and Variety of Ideas make themſelves 
perceptible in his Mind one after another, he hath then, during ſuch 
a Dreaming, a Senſe of Duration, and of the Length of it. By 
which it is to me very clear, that Men derive their Ideas of Durati- 
on from their Reflection on the Train of the Ideas, they obſerve to 
ſuccecd one another in their own Underſtandings, without which 
Obſcrvation they can have no Notion of Duration, whatever may 
happen in the World. 
Nelas S. 5. Indeed a Man having from reflecting on the Succeſſion and 
„ee Number of his own Thoughts, got the Notion or Idea of Duration, 


on appli- : : CES 
De he can apply that Notion to things, which exiſt while he does not 
whiz we think 3 as he that has got the Idea of Extenſion from Bodies by his 
Sight or Touch, can apply it to Diſtances, where no Body is ſeen or 
felt. And therefore, though a Man has no Perception of the Length 
of Duration, which paſſed whilſt he ſlept or thought not ; yet ha- 
ving obſerved the Revolution of Days and Nights, and bund the 
Length of their Duration to be in Appearance regular and bonſtant, 

he can, upon the Suppoſition, that that Revolution has jroceeded 

after the {ame manner, whilſt he was aſleep or thought yor, as it 

uſed to do at other times; he can, I ſay, imagine” and mike Allow- 

ance for the Length of Duration, whullt he ſlept. \ But if Adam and 

Eve (when they were alone in the World) inſtead offheir ordinary 
Nights Sleep, had paſſed the whole twenty four Hours n one conti- 
nued Sleep, the Duration of that twenty four Hours hal been irre- 
coverably loſt to them, and been for ever left out of then ccompt 
of Time. 
Tie Lies F. 6. "Thus by reflefting on the appearing of various Ideas, 


of Succeſ< 


e after 
another in our Underſtandings, we get the Notion of Succeſſion which 
from Ale jf any one ſhould think, we did rather get from our Obſer ion of 
Motion by our Senſes, he will, perhaps, be of my Mind, Yn he 
conſiders, that even Motion produces in his Mind an Idea ohcceſ. 
ſion, no otherwiſe than as it produces there a continued In of 
diſtinguiſhable Ideas. For a Man looking upon a Body real mo- 
ving, perceives yet no Motion at all, unleſs that Motion proſes 3 
conftaut Train of ſucceſſive Ideas, v. g. a Man becalmed at Scout 
of ſight of Land, in a fair Day, may look on the Sun, or 9 or 
Ship, a whole Hour together, and perceive no Motion at allei- 
ther; though it be certain, that two, and perhaps all of thempve 
moved, during that time, a great way: But as ſoon as he petes 
either of them to have changed Diſtance with ſome other Bodgs 
ſoon as this Motion produces any new Idea in him, then he pers 
that there has been Motion. But wherever a Man 1s, with all th 
at reſt about him, without perceiving any Motion at all; if dy 
this Eour of Quiet he has been thinking, he will percerve the vaz 
Ideas of his'own Thoughts in his own Mind, appearing one aft; 
-ncther, and thereby obſerve and find Succeſſion where he could 
- ſerve no Motion. f act : "rf 
6. 7. And this, I think, is the Reaſon why Motions very flow, 
they are conſtant, are not perceived by us; becauſe in their rem 
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from one ſenſible part ads another, their change of Diſtance i 18 


o flow; that it cauſes no new Ideas in us, but a good while one af- 
ter another: And ſo not cauſing a conſtant Train of new Ideas, to 
follow one another immediately in our Minds, we have no Percepti- 


on of Motion; which conſiſting in a conſtant Succeſſion, we cannot 


perceive that rn without 4 conſtant Succeſſion of varying Ideas 
ariſing from it. 


. 2. On the contrary, things that move ſo {wift; as not to affect 


the Senſes diſtinctly with ſeveral diſtinguiſhable Diflencrs of their 
Motion, and ſo cauſe not any Train of Ideas in the Mind, are not 
alſo perceived to move. For any thing that moves round about. in a 
Circle in leſs time than our Ideas are wont to ſucceed one another in 
our Minds, is not perceived to move; but ſeems to be a pertect, 
entire Circle of that Matter or Colour, and not a part of a Circle in 
Motion. 


& 9. Hence 1 lore it to others to judge, whether it be not pro- The Train 


bable, that our Ideas do, whilſt we are awake, ſucceed one another 7," 


has a cer- 


in our Minds at certain Diſtances, not much unlike the Images in the 2 4 


ter” of” 


inſide of a Lanthorn, turned round by the Heat of a Candle. This? Nel 


Appearance of theirs in Train, though, perhaps, it may be ſometimes 
faſter, and ſomettmes ſlower ; yet, I gueſs, varies. not very much in 
a waking Man: There ſeem to be certain Bounds to the Quickneſs and 
Slowneſs of the Succeſſion of thoſe Ideas one to another in our Minds, 
beyond which "wg can neither delay nor haſten. .. 

& 10. The Reaſon I have for this odd Conjecture, is, FR obs 
ſerving that in the Impreſſions made upon any of our Senſes, we can 


but to a certain degree perceive any Succeſſion; which if exceeding | 


quick, the Senſe of Succeſſion is loſt, even in Cakes where it is evi- 
dent, that there 1s a real duese Let a Cannon Bullet paſs 
through a Room, and in its way take with it any Limb, or Heſhy 
Parts of a Man; tis as clear as any Demonſtration can be, that it 
muſt ſtrike ſucceſſively the two ſides of the Room : *Tis alſo evident, 
that it muſt touch one part of the Fleſh firſt, ind another after ; 


and ſo in Succeſſion : And yet I believe no Body; who ever felt the 


Pain of ſuch a Shot, or heard the Blow againſt the two diſtant Walls, 
could perceive any Succeſſion, either in the Pain or Sound of ſo 
ſwift a Stroke. Such a part of Duration as this, wherein we per- 


ceive no Succeſſion, is that which we may call an Inſtant ; and is 


that which takes up the time of only one Idea m our Minds, without 


the Succeſſion of another, wherein therefore we perceive no Succef- 
ſion at all. 


8. 11. This alſo happens; hd the Motion 1 fo ſlow, as not to 


ſupply a conftant Train of freſh Ideas to the Senſes, as faſt as the 
Mind is capable of receiving new ones into it; and fo other Ideas of 
our own Thoughts, having room to come into our Minds, between 


thoſe offered to our Senſes by the moving Body, there the Senſe of 1 


Motion 1 loſt ; and the Body, though it really moves; yet not chan- 
ging perceivable Diſtance with ſome other Bodies, as faſt as the Ideas 
of our own Minds do naturally follow %p another m n the 


thing 


1 * ti. 
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thing ſeems to ſtand ſtill, as is evident in the Hands of Clocks, and 
Shadows of Sun-dials, and other conſtant, but flow Motions, where, 
though after certain Intervals, we perceive by the Change of Di- 
ſtance, that it hath moved, yet the Motion it ſelf we perceive not. 

"This Tram F. 12. So that to me it ſeems, that the conſtant and regular Suc- 
1.6.24 "5. ceſſion of Ideas in a waking Man, 2, as it were, the Meaſure and Stan- 
ee + dard of all other Succeſſions, whereof if any one either exceeds the 
p pace of our Ideas, as where two Sounds or Pains, Wc. take up in 
their Succeſſion the Duration of but one Idea, or elſe where any Mo- 
1 tion or Succeſſion is ſo {low, as that it keeps not pace with the Ideas 
in our Minds, or the Quicknels, in which they take their turns; as 
1 when any one or more Ideas, in their ordinary Courſe, come into 
| our Mind between thoſe which are offered to the Sight by the diffe- 
rent perceptible Diſtances of a Body in Motion, or between Sounds 
or Smells following one another, there alſo the Senſe of a conſtant 
continued Succeſſion is loſt, and we perceive it not, but with certain 

Gaps of Reſt between. | Wa E 

The Mind F. 13. If it be fo, that the Ideas of our Minds, whilft we have a- 


— 
RX 4 


cannot fix 


f | w there, do conſtantly change and ſhift in a continual Succeſſion, 
1 orc le it would be impoſſible, may any one ſay, for a Man to think long 
of any one thing: By which, if it be meant, that a Man may have 
one ſelfeſame fingle Idea a long time alone in his Mind, without any Va- 5 
| riation at all, I think, in Matter of Fact, it is not poſſible, for which E 
1 (not knowing how the Ideas of our Minds are framed, of what Ma- 
terials they are made, whence they have their Light, and how they 
come to make their Appearances,) I can give no other Reaſon but 
Experience : And I would have any one try, whether he can keep 
1 . one unvaried ſingle Idea in his Mind, without any other, for any 
i conſiderable time together. 15 | 
& 14. For Trial, let him take any Figure, any Degree of Light 
or Whiteneſs, or what other he pleaſes ; and he will, I ſuppoſe, find 
it difficult to keep all other Ideas out of his Mind: But that ſome, 
either of another kind, or various Conſideration of that Idea, (each 
of which Conſiderations is a new Idea) will conſtantly ſucceed one 
another in his Thoughts, let him be as wary as he can. 
§. 15. All that is in a Man's Power in this Caſe, I think, is only to 
mind and obſerve what the Ideas are, that take their turns in his Un- 
derſtanding; or elſe to direct the ſort, and call in ſuch as he hath 
a deſire or uſe of: But hinder the conſtant Succeſſion of freſh ones, I 
think he cannot, though he may commonly chuſe, whether he will 
| < hecdfully obſerve and conſider them. | 8 5 
IR & 16. Whether theſe ſeveral Ideas in a Man's Mind be made by 
'N boy certain Motions, I will not here diſpute : But this I am ſure, that 


made, in- 


{ 
1 due wo they include no Idea of Motion in their Appearance; and if a Man 


Senſe of 


41 Alen, had not the Idea of Motion otherwiſe, I think he would have none 
lt at all, which is enough to my preſent Purpole ; and ſufficiently ſhews, 
j - that the Notice we take of the Ideas of our own Minds, appearing 
there one after another, is that which gives us the Idea of Succeſſion 
and Duration, without which we {ſhould have no ſuch Ideas at all. 
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"Tis not then Motion, but the conſtant Train of Ideas in our Minds, 
whilſt we are waking, that furniſbes us with the Idea of Duration, 
whereof Motion no otherwiſe gives us any Perception, than as it 
cauſes in our Minds a conſtant- Succeſſion of Ideas, as I have before 
thewed : And we have as clear an Idea of Succeſſion and Duration, 
by the Train of other Ideas ſucceeding one another in our Minds, 
without the Idea of any Motion, as by the Train of Ideas cauſed by 
the uninterrupted ſenſible Change of Diſtance between two Bodies, 
which we have from Motion; and therefore we {hould as well have 
the Idea of Duration, were there no Senſe of Motion at all: 

& 17. Having thus got the Idea of Duration, the next thing na- Tine & 
tural for the Mind to do, is, to get ſome Meaſure of this common fe an l, 
Duration, whereby it might judge of its different Lengths, and con- Mf/wer. 
{ider the diſtinct Order, wherein ſeveral things exift, without which, | 
a great part of our Knowledge would be confuſed, and a great part 
of Hiſtory be rendered very uſeleſs. This Conſideration of Durati- 
on, as ſet out by certain Periods, and marked by certain Meaſures 
or Epochs, is that, I think, which molt properly we call Time. 

§. 18. In the meaſuring of Extenſion, there is nothing more re- 4 good 
quired, but the Application of the Standard or Meaſure we make uſe f Hh. 
of to the thing, of whole Extenſion we would be informed. But in e 
the meaſuring of Duration, this cannot be done, becauſe no two dif- Duration 
ferent parts of Sucgeſſion can be put together to meaſure one another: de ogy 
And nothing being a Meaſure of Duration, but Duration, as nothing 
is of Extenſion, but Extenſion, we cannot keep by us any ftanding 

unvarying Meaſure of Duration, which conſiſts in a conſtant fleet- 
ing Succeſſiòn, as we can of certain Lengths of Extenſion; as Inches, 
Feet, Yards, &c. marked out in permanent parcels of Matter. No- 
thing then could ſerve well for. a convenient Meaſure of Time, but 
what has divided the-whole Length of its Duration into apparently e- 3 
qual Portions, by conſtantly repeated Periode. What Portions of 
Duration are not diftingurſhed, or conſidered as diſtinguiſhed and 
meaſured by ſuch Periods, come not ſo properly under the Notion 
of Time, as appears by ſuch Phraſes as theſe, viz. Before all Time, 


and when Time ſhall be no more, | 

§. 19. The diurnal and annual Revolutions of the Sun, as having ,,, Be. 
been from the beginning of Nature, conſtant, regular, and univerſal- Iutions of 
ly obſervable by all Mankind, and ſuppoſed equal to one another, d Moor 
have been with Reaſon made uſe of for the Meaſure of Duration. But es 2 
the Diſtinction of Days and Vears, having depended on the Motion Tln. 
of the Sun, it has brought this Miſtake with it, that it has been 
thought, that Motion and Duration were the Meaſure one of ano- 
ther. For Men in the meaſuring of the Length of Time, having been 
accuſtomed to the Ideas of Minutes, Hours, Days, Months, Years, Nc. 
which they found themſelves upon any mention of Time or Durati- 
on, preſently to think on, all which Portions of Time were meaſured 
out by the Motion of thoſe Heavenly Bodies, they were apt to con- 
found Time and Motion; or at leaſt to think, that they had a ne- 
ceſſary Connexion one with another: Whereas any conſtant periodi- 
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cal Appearance, or Alteration of Ideas in ſeemingly equidiſtant Spaces 
of Duration, if conſtant and univerſally obſervable, would have as 
well diſtinguiſhed the Intervals of Time, as thoſe that have been 
made uſe of. For ſuppoſing the Sun, which ſome have taken to be 
a Fire, had bcen lighted up at the ſame Diſtance of Time that it 
now every Day comes about to the ſame Meridian, and then gone 
out again about twelve Hours after, and that in the Space of an an- 
nual Revolution, it had ſenſibly increaſed in Brightneſs and Heat, 
and ſo decreaſed again; pot not ſuch regular Appearances ſerve 

to meaſure out the Diſtances of Duration to all that could obſerve 
it, as well without as with Motion ? For if the Appearances were con- 
ſtant, univerſally obſervable, and in equidiſtant Periods, they would 
ſerve Mankind for Meaſure of Time as well, were the Motion away, 

Burnt F. 20. For the freezing of Water, or the blowing of a Plant, re- 
heir = turning at equidiſtant Periods in all parts of the Earth, would as well 


tion, but 


zeriodical ſerve Men to reckon their Years by, as the Motions of the Sun: And 
Henan in effect we fee, that ſome People in America counted their Years by 
the coming of certain Birds amongſt them at their certain Seaſons, 
and leaving them at others. For a Fit of an Ague, the Senſe of 
Hunger or Thirſt, a Smell, or a Taſte, or any other Idea returning 
conſtantly at equidiftant Periods, and making it felt univerſally be 
taken notice of, would not fail to meaſure out the Courle of Succeſſi- 
on, and diſtinguiſh the Diſtances of Time. Thus we ſce, that Men 
born blind count Time well enough by Years, whoſe Revolutions yet 
they cannot diſtinguiſh by Motions, that they perceive pot : And 1 
ask, whether a blind Man, who diſtinguiſhed his Years either by 
Heat of Summer, or Cold of Winter; by the Smell of any Flower 
of the Spring, or Taſte of any Fruit of the Autumn, would not have 
a better Meaſure of Time than the Romans had before the Reformati- 
on of their Calendar by Julius Ceſar, or many other People, whoſe 
Years, notwithſtanding the Motion of the Sun, which they pretend 
to make uſe of, are very irregular ? And it adds no {mall Difficulty 
to Chronology, that the exact Lengths of the Years that ſeveral Na- 
tions counted by, are hard to be known, they diftermg very much 
one from another, and I think I may ſay all of them, from the pre- 
eiſe Motion of the Sun: And if the Sun moved from the Creation 
to the Flood conſtantly in the Aquator, and ſo equally diſperſed its 
Light and Heat to all the habitable Parts of the Earth, in Days all of 
the ſame Length, without its annual Variations to the Tropicks, as 
a late ingenious Author ſuppoſes, I da not think it very eaſy to ima- 
gine, that (notwithſtanding the Motion of the Sun) Men thould in 
the Antediluvian World, from the Beginning count by Years, or mea- 
{ure their Time by Periods, that had no ſenſible Marks very obvious 
to diltmguiſh them by. | 


** 


b % F. 2 1. But perhaps it will be ſaid, without a regular Motion, ſuch 
parte of às of the Sun, or ſome. other, how could it ever be known, that ſuch 


Duration 


caube cer- Pęeriods were equal? TO which I anfwer, the Equality of any other 
tainly 4 | * | WT. * 
£nown to LH ing Appearances might be known by the fame way that that of 
to be {oat fialt, which was only by 


judging 
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judging of them by the Train of Ideas had paſſed in Mens Minds 
in the Intervals, by which Train of Ideas diſcovering Inequality in 
the natural Days, but none in the artificial Days, the artificial Days, 
or Noxbiu e were gueſſed to be equal, which was ſufficient to make 
them ſerve for a Meaſure: Tho' exacter Search has ſince diſcovered 
Inequality in the diurnal Revolutions of the Sun, and we know not 
whether the annual alſo be not unequal : Theſe yet by their prez 
ſum'd and apparent Equality, ſerve as well to reckon Time by, (though 
not to meaſure the Parts of Duration exactly) as if they could be 
proved to be exactly equal. We mult therefore carefully diſtinguiſh | 
betwixt Duration it ſelf, and the Meaſures we make uſe of to judge 
of its Length. Duration in it ſelf, is to be conſidered as going on 
in one conſtant, equal, uniform Courſe : But none of the Meafures 
of it, which we make ule of, can be known to do ſo; nor can we 
be aſſured, that their aſſigned Parts or Periods are equal in Dura- 
tion one to another; for two ſucceſſive Lengths of Duration, how- | 
ever meaſured, can never be demonſtrated to be equal. The Motion 
of the Sun, which the World uſed ſo long, and fo confidently, for 
an exact Meaſure of Duration, has, as I faid, been found in its 
ſeveral parts unequal : And though Men have of late made uſe of a 
Pendulum, as a more ſteady and regular Motion, than that of the 
Sun, (or to ſpeak more truly) of the Earth; yet if any one ſhould 
be asked how he certainly knows that the two ſucceſſive Swings of a 
Pendulum are equal, it would be very hard to ſatisfie himſelf, that 
they are infallibly ſo : Since we cannot be ſure, that the Cauſe of 
that Motion, which is unknown to us, ſhall always operate equally; 
and we are ſure that the Medium in which the Pendulum moves, ts 
not conſtantly the ſame : Either of which varying, may alter the E- 
quality of ſuch Periods, and thereby deſtroy the Certainty and Exact- 
neſs of the Meafure by Motion, as well as any other Periods of © 
other Appearances, the Notion of Duration ſtill remaining clear, 
though our Meaſures of it cannot any of them be demonſtrated to be 
exact. Since then no two Portions of Succeſſion can be brought to- 
gether, it is impoſſible ever certainly to know their Equality. All that 
we can do for a Meaſure of Time, is to take ſuch as have conti- 
nual ſucceſſive Appearances at feemingly equidiſtant Periods; of which 
ſeeming Equality; we have no other Meaſure, but ſuch as the Train of 
our own Ideas have lodged in our Memories, with the Concurrence 
of other probable Reafons, to perſwade us of their Equality, 

5. 22. One thing ſeems ftrange to me, that whilſt all Men ma- Tinic nai 
nifeſtly meaſured Time by the Motion of the great and viſible" Bodies ct 
of the World, Time yet ſhould be defined: to be the: Meaſure of Mo- len. 
tion Whereas tis obvious to every one, who reflects ever fo little 
on it, that, to meaſure Motion, Space is as neceſſary to be conſider- 
ed as Time; and thofe who look a little farther; will find alfo the 
Bulk of the thing moved neceſſary to be taken into the Computation 
by any one who will eſtimate or meaſure Motion; fo as to judge 

right of it. Nor indeed, does Motion any otherwiſe condtice to the 

aſuring of Duration, chan as it conſtantly: brings/abour ihe Re- 
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turn of certain ſenſible Ideas, in ſeeming equidiſtant Periods. For 
if the Motion of the Sun were as unequal as of a Ship driven by 
unſteady Winds, ſometimes very {low, and at others irregularly ve- 
ry {wift ; or if being conſtantly equally ſwift, it yet was not circular, 
and produced not the ſame Appearances, it would not at all help 
us to meaſure 'Time, any more than the ſeeming unequal Motion 
of a Comet does, F 43115511 

Minutes, F. 23. Minutes, Hours, Days, and Tears, are then no more neceſſa- 


Wurs, aud . $ f 
Years, wt y to Time or Duration, than Inches, Feet, Yards, and Miles, mar- 


e ked out in any Matter, are to Extenſion. For though we in this part 
of Duri- the Univerſe, by the conſtant Uſe of them, as of Periods ſet out 
by the Revolutions of the Sun, or as known Parts of ſuch Periods, 
have fixed the Ideas of ſuch Lengths of Duration in our Minds, 
which we apply to all Parts of Time, whoſe Lengths we would con- 
ider; yet there may be other Parts of the Univerſe, where they 
no more ule theſe Meaſures of ours, than in Japan they do our 
Inches, Feet, or Miles : But yet ſomething Analogous to them, 
there muſt be. For without ſome regular periodical Returns, we 
could not meaſure our ſelves, or ſignifie to others, the Length of any 
Duration, though at the ſame time the World were as full of Mo- 
tion, as it is now, but no part of it diſpoſed into regular and ap- E 
parently equidiſtant Revolutions. But the different Meaſures that . 
may be made uſe of for the Account of Time, do not at all alter H 
the Notion of Duration, which is the thing to be meaſured, no 
more than the different Standards of a Foot and a Cubit, alter the 
Notion of Extenſion to thoſe, who make uſe of thoſe different 
Denn e nina 41 * 
Our mea- 8. 2 5. The Mind having Once got ſuch a Meaſure of Time, as the 
Hine I annual Revolution of the Sun, can apply thar Meaſure to Duration, 
picable wherein that Meaſure it ſelf did not exiſt, and with which in the 
oe Reality of its Being, it had nothing to do: For thould one ſay, That 
Abraham was born in the 2712 Year of the Julian Period, it is alto- 
gether as intelligible,” as reckoning from the Beginning of the World, 
though there were ſo far back no Motion of the Sun, nor any other 
Motion at all. For though the Julian Period be ſuppoſed to begin 
ſeveral hundred Years before there were really either Days, Nights, 
or Years, marked out by any Revolutions of the Sun, yet we reckon 
. as right, and thereby meaſure Durations as well, as if really at that 
| time the Sun had exiſted, and kept the ſame: ordinary Motion it 
duoth now. The Idea of Duration equal tu an aunual Revolution of phe 
| Saum, isl as caſily applicable in our Thoughts 2 Duration, where no Sun 
| nor Motion wa, as the Idea of à Foot or Yard taken from Bodies 
| S here, can be applied in our Thoughts to Diſtances beyond the Con- 
fines Githe World, here are no Bodies at all! 
68. 26. Fbr ſuppoſing it were: 5639 Males, or Millions of Miles, 
from this place to the remoteſt Body off thm Univerſe, ( fon being fi- 
nite it muſt be atra certaim Diſtanem) as we ſuppoſe is to be 5653 9 
Veans ſtrom this Fime to the: fart Exiſtenea of any Body in the Begin- 
_ ningiob the World m cun, im our Thanightigs app tin Meaſurn of @ 
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dies or Motion, as we can this Meaſure of a Mile to Space beyond 


the utmoſt Bodies; and by the one meaſure Duration, & here there 


was no Motion, as well as by the other meaſure Spice in our Thoughts, 


where there 18 no Body. 


WT. n 


& 27. If it be objected to me here, That in this way of explaining 


of Time, I have begg'd what I ſhould not, viz. That the World is 
neither eternal, nor infinite; Ianſwer, That to my preſent Purpoſe, 
it is not needful, in this place, to make uſe of Arguments, to cvince 
the World to be finite, both in Duration and Extenſion : But it be- 
ingat leaſt as conceivable as the contrary, I have certainly the Liberty 
to ſuppoſe it, as well as any one hath to {uppole the contrary ; and 
I doubt not but that every one that will go about it, may eaſily con- 
ceive in his Mind the beginning of Motion, though not of all Duration ; 
and ſo may come to a ſtop, and non ultra in his Conſideration of 
Motion: 80 alſo in his Thoughts he may ſet Limits to Body, and the 
Extenſion belonging to it, but not to Space where no Body is, the 


_ utmoſt Bounds of Space and Duration being beyond the reach of 


Thought, as well as the utmoſt Bounds of Number are beyond the 


largeſt Comprehenſion of the Mind, and all for the ſame Reaſon, as 
we ſhall fee in another place. 


8. 28. By the ſame Means therefore, and from the fame Original Eternity. 


that we come to have the Idea of Time, we have alſo that Idea which 
we call Eternity; viz. having got the Idea of Succeſſion and Dura- 
tion, by reflecting on the Train of our own. Ideas, caufed in us ei- 
ther by the natural Appearances of thioſe Ideas coming conſtantly of 


themſelves into our waking Thoughts, or elfe catifed by external 


Objects ſucceſſively affecting our Senſes ; and having from the Re- 


volutions of the Sun got the Ideas of certain Lengths of Duration, we 


can, in our Thoughts, add ſuch Lengths of Duration to one another, 
as often as we pleaſe, and apply them, fo added, to Durations paſt 


or to come: And this we can continue to do on, without Bounds or 


Limits, and proceed in infinitum, and apply thus the Length of the an- 


nual Motion of the Sun to Duration, ſuppoſed before the Sun's, or 
any other Motion had its Being; which is no more difficult or ab- 


furd, than to apply the Notion I have of the moving of a Shadow, 
one Hour to Day upon the Sun-dial, to the Duration of ſomething 


laſt Night; v. g. the burning of a Candle, which is now abſolutely 
feparate from all actual Motion, and it is as impoſſible for the Du» 
ration of that Flame for an Hour laft Niglit, to co-exiſt with any Mo- 
tion that now is, or forever ſhall be, as for any part of Duration, 


chat was before the beginning of the World, to co-exiſt with the 


Motion of the Sun now. But yet this hinders not, but that having, 
1 | £14135 143m KL 414111 ö 11 RN T2. 
the Idea of the Length of the Motion of the Shadow on a Dial be- 


tween the Marks of two Hours, I can as diſtinfly meaſure in my 


Thoughts the Duration of that” Candle-light laſt Night, as I can the 


mY I EPS 6 JV aan nnn 4 
Duration of any thing that does now exiſt: And it is nd more than 


to think, that had the Sun ſhone theft on the Dial, and moved after 
the ſame rate it 'doth now, the Shadow” on the Dial would have 


paſſed 
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aſſed from one Hour: line to another, whilſt that Flame of the Can- 
dle laſted. $ 
§. 29. The Notion of an Hour, Day, or Year, being only the 
Idea T have of the Length of certain periodical regular Motions, nei- 
ther of which Motions do ever all at once exiſt, but only in the 
Ideas I have of them in my Memory derived from my Senſes or Re- 
flection, I can with the lame Eaſe, and for the ſame Reaſon, apply 
it in my Thoughts to Duration antecedent to all manner of Motion, 
as well as to any thing, that is but a Minute, or a Day, antecedent 
to the Motion, that at this very moment the Sun is in. All thin 
paſt are equally and perfectly at reſt; and to this way of Conſidera- 
tion of them, are all one, whether they were before the beginning of 
the World, or but yeſterday; the meaſuring of any Duration by ſome 
Motion, depending not at all on the real Co- exiſtence of that Thing to 
that Motion, or any other Periods of Revolution, but the having 4 
clear Idea of the Length of ſome periodical known Motion, or other 
Intervals of Duration in my Mind, and applying that to the Duration 
of the thing I would meaſure. . 3 | 
& 30. Hence we ſee, that ſome Men imagine the Duration of 
the World from its firſt Exiſtence, to this preſent Year 1689. to 
have been 5639 Years, or equal to 5639 annual Revolutions of the 
Sun, and others a great deal more; as the ZZgyptians of old, who 
in the time of Alexander counted 23000 Years from the Reign of 
the Sun ; and the Chineſes now, who account the World 3,269,000 
Years old, or more ; which longer Duration of the World, accord- 
ing to their Computation, though I ſhould not believe to be true, 
yet I can equally imagine it with them, and as truly underſtand, 
and ſay one is longer than the other, as I underſtand, that Methu- 
ſalem's Life was longer than Enoch's And if the common reckoning 
of 5639 ſhould be true, (as it may be, as well as any other aſſign- 
ed,) it hinders not at all my imagining what others mean, when they 
make the World 1000 Years older, ſince every one may with the 
ſame Facility imagine (I do not ſay believe) the World to he 50009 
Years old, as 5639; and may as well conceive the Duration of 50000 
Years, as 5639. Whereby it appears, that to the meaſuring the Du- 
ration of any thing by Time, it is not, requiſite, that that thing ſhould 
be co-exiſtent to the Motion we. meaſure by, or any other periodi- 
cal Revolution; but it ſuffices to this Purpoſe, that we have the Idea 
of the Length of any regular periodical Appearances, which we can in 
our Minds apply to Duration, with which the Motion or Appearance 
never co-exiſted, _ A ay Law 
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For if I can but conſider Duration equal to one Minute, before either the 
Being or Motion of any Body, I can add one Minute more till I come 
to 60; And by the ſame way of adding Minutes, Hours, or Years, 
(i. e. ſuch or ſuch parts of the Sun's Revolution, or any other Period, 


| whereof 1 have the Idea,) proceed in infinitum, and ſuppoſe a Dura 


tion exceeding as many ſuch Periods as I can reckon, let me add 
whilſt I will, which I think is the Notion we have of Eternity, of 
whole Infinity we have no other Notion, than we have of the Infini- 
ty of Number, to which we can add for ever without end. 
F. 32. And thus I think it is plain, that from thoſe two Founs 


tains of all Knowledge before-mentioned, (via.) Reflection and Sen- 


ſation, we get the Ideas of Duration, and the Meaſures of it. 


For Firſt, By obſerving what paſſes in our Minds, how our Idea. 
there in Train conſtantly ſome vaniſh, and others begin to appear, we 
come by the Idea of Succeſſion. | 

Secondly, By obſerving a Diſtance in the Parts of this Succeſſion, 
we get the Idea of Duration. | | 

Thirdly, By Senſation obſerving certaiti Appearances; at certain re- 
gular and ſeeming equidiſtant periods, we get the Ideas of cer- 
tain Lengths or Meaſures of Duration, as Minutes, Hours, Days, 
Years, Cc. | 1 8 | | 

Fourthly, By being able to repeat thoſe Meaſures of Tithe, or Ideas 


of ſtated Length of Duration in our Minds, as oftem as we will, we 


can come to imagine Duration, where nothing does really endure or ex- 
iſt; and thus we imagine to Morrow, next Year, or ſeven Years 
hence. ED EO 7 
Fifthly, By being able to repeat any ſuch Idea of any Length of 
Time, as of a Minute, a Year, or an Age, as often as we will in 
our own Thoughts, and add them one to another, without ever 
coming to the end of ſuch Addition, any nearer than we can to the 
end of Number, to which we cart always add, we come by the Idea 
of Eternity, as the future eternal Duration of our Souls, as well as 
the Eternity of that infinite Being, which muſt neceſſarily have al- 
ways exiſted. —— PI, 1.9 SH, 
 Sixthly, By conſidering any part of infinite Duration, as ſet out 
by periodical Meaſures, we come by the Idea of what we call Time 
in general. 
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Of Duration and Expanſion, conſidered together. 


8 - §. 1. Hough we have in the precedent Chapters dwelt pretty 
Frente long on the Conſiderations of Space and Duration; yet 
ang e /,. 


they being Ideas of general Concernment, that have ſomething very 
abſtruſe and peculiar in their Nature, the comparing them one 
with another may, perhaps, be of Uſe for their Illuſtration; and we 
may have the more clear and diſtinct Conception of them, by taking 
a a View of them together. Diſtance or Space, in its ſimple abſtraCt 
Conception, to avoid Confuſion, I call Expanfion, to diſtinguiſh it 
from Extenfion, which by ſome is uſed to expreſs this Diſtance only as 
it is 11 the ſolid parts of Matter, and ſo includes, or at leaſt intimates 
the Idea of Body: Whereas the Idea of pure Diſtance includes no 
ſuch thing. I prefer alſo the Word Expanſion to Space, becauſe 
Space is often applied to Diſtance of fleeting ſucceſſive parts, which 
never exiſt together, as well as to thoſe which are permanent. In 
both theſe, (viz. Expanſion and Duration, the Mind has this common 
Idea of continued Lengths, capable of greater, or leſs Quantities : 
For a Man has as clear an Idea of the Difference of the Length of an 
Hour, and a Day, as of an Inch and a Foot 
Expauſon F. 2. The Mind, having got the Idea of the Length of any part of 
not bound- | . a | | 
ed by A. Expanſion, let it be a Span, or a Pace, or what Length you wall, can, 
. as has been ſaid, repeat that Idea; and ſo adding it to the former, 
enlarge its Idea of Length, and make it equal to two Spans, or two 
Paces, and ſo as often as it will, till it equals the Diſtance of any parts 
of the Earth one from another, and increaſe thus, till it amounts 
to the Diſtance of the Sun, or remoteſt Star. By ſuch a progreſſion 
as this, ſetting out from the place where it is, or any other place, it 
can proceed and paſs beyond all thoſe Lengths, and find nothing to 
{top its going on, either in, or without Body. "Tis true, we can 
eaſily in our Thoughts come to the end of ſolid Extenſion; the Ex- 
tremity and Bounds of all Body, we have no Difficulty to arrive at: 
But when the Mind is there, it finds nothing to hinder its Progreſs 
into this endleſs Expanſion ; of that it can neither find nor conceive 
any end. Nor let any one ſay, That beyond the Bounds of Body, 
there is nothing at all, unleſs he will confine GOD within the Li- 
mits of Matter. Solomon, whole Underſtanding was filled and enlar- 
ged with Wiſdom, ſeems to have other Thoughts, when he ſays, 
Heaven, and the Heaven of Heavens, cannot contain Thee : And he, I 
think, very much magnifies to himſelf the Capacity of his own Un- 
derſtanding, who perſuades himſelf, that he can extend his Thoughts 
farther than GOD exiſts, or imagine any Expanſion where he 
OE 1 
Nor Du- H. 3. Juſt ſo is it in Duration. The Mind having got the Idea of 
Aon, any Length of Duration, can double, multiply, and enlarge it, not only 
„ . 55 beyond 
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beyond its own, but beyond the Exiſtence of all corporeal Beings, and 
all the Meaſures of Time, taken from the great Bodies of the World, 
and their Motions. But yet every one eaſily admits, That though 
we make Duration boundleſs, as certainly it is, we cannot yet ex- 
tend it beyond all Being. GOD, every one calily allows, tills E- 
ternity; and tis hard to find a Reaſon, why any one ſhould doubt; 
that he likewiſe fills Immenſity? His infinite Being is certamly as 
boundleſs one way as another; and methinks it aſcribes a little 
too much to Matter; to ſay, where there is no Body, chere is 
nothing. 120 | US 

§. 4. Hence, I think; we may learn the Reaſon, why every one fa- 1 
miliarly, and without the leaſt Heſitation, {peaks of, and ſuppoſes 
Eternity, and ſticks not to aſcribe Infinity to Duration; but tis with 
more doubting and reſerve, that many admit, or ſuppoſe the Infinity 


of Space. The Reaſon whereof ſeems to me to be this, That Dura- ganfo1. 


tion and Extenſion being uſed as Names of Affections belonging to 
other Beings, we eaſily conceive in GOD infinite Duration; and 
we cannot avoid doing ſo: But not attributing to him Extenſion, 
but only to Matter, which is finite, we are apter to doubt of the 
Exiſtence of Expanſion without Matter; of which alone we common- 
ly ſuppoſe it an Attribute. And therefore when Men purſue their 
Thoughts of Space, they are apt to {top at the Confines of Body; as 
if Space were there at an end too, and reached no farther. Or if 
their Ideas upon Conſideration carry them farther, yet they term 
what is beyond the Limits of the Univerſe, imaginary Space; as if 
it were nothing, becauſe there is no Body exiſting in it. Whereas 
Duration, antecedent to all Body, and to the Motions, which it is 
meaſured by, they never term imaginary; becaule it is never ſup- 
poſed void of ſome other real Exiſtence. And if the Names of 
things may at all direct our Thoughts towards the Originals of 
Mens Ideas, (as I am apt to think they may very much;) one may 
have occaſion to think by the Name Duration, that the Continuation 
of Exiſtence, with a kind of Reſiſtance to any deſtructive Force, and 
the Continuation of Solidity, (which is apt to be confounded with, 
and if we will look into the minute anatomical parts of Matter, is 
little different from Hardneſs,) were thought to have ſome Analogy, 
and gave occalion to Words, ſo near of kin as Durare and Durum eſſe. 
And that Darare is applied to the Idea of Hardneſs, as well as that of 
Exiſtence we fee in Horace, Epod, 16. ferro duravit ſacula. But be 
that as it will, this is certain, That whoever purfues-his own Thoughts, 
will find them ſometimes launch out beyond the Extent of Body, into 
the Infinity of Space or Expanſion; the Idea whereof is diſtinct and 
ſeparate from Body, and all other things: Which may (to thoſe 
who pleaſe) be a Subject of farther. Meditation.. 1 
FS. J. Time in general is to Duration, as Place to Expanſion. They 
are ſo much of thoſe boundleſs Oceans of Eternity and Immenſity, 
-# js {et out and diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, as it were by Land- 
marks; and ſo are made uſe of, to denote the Poſition of finite real 
Beings, in reſpect one to another, in thoſe tmiform infinite _ : 
8 Tau we | R | | | 6 
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of Duration and Space. Theſe rightly conſidered, are nothing but 
Ideas of determinate Diſtances, from certain known Points fixed in 
diſtinguiſhable ſenſible things, and ſuppoſed to keep the ſame Di- 
ftance one from another. From ſuch Points fixed in ſenſible Beings 
we reckon, and from them we meaſure our Portions of thoſe infinite 
Quantities ; which ſo conſidered, are that which we call Time and 
Place. For Duration and Space being in themſelves uniform and 
boundleſs, the Order and Poſition of things, without {ſuch known 
ſettled Points, would be loſt in them; and all things would lie jumb- 
led in an incurable Confuſion. | 

Time and F. 6. Time and Place taken thus, for determinate diſtinguiſhable 

4 50 , Portions of thoſe infinite Abyſſes of Space and Duration, ſet out, or 

/» much of ſuppoſed to be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, by Marks, and known 


either, 


. Boundaries, have each of them a two-fold Acceptation. 
'y the Fa- 


Hence an Firſt, Time in general is commonly taken for ſo much of infinite 
312 Duration, as is meaſured out by, and co-exiſtent with the Exiſtence, 
and Motions of the great Bodies of the Univerſe, as far as we know 
any thing of them : And m this Senſe, Time begins and ends with 
the Frame of this ſenſible World,-as in theſe Phraſes before-mentioned, 
before all Time, or when Time ſhall be no more. Place hikewile is taken 
ſometimes for that Portion of infinite Space, which is poſſeſſed by, 
and comprehended within the material World; and is thereby diſtin- 
uiſhed from the reſt of Expanſion ; though this may more properly 
be called Extenſion, than Place. Within theſe two are confined, and 
by the obſervable Parts of them, are meaſured and determined the par- 
ticular Time or Duration, and the particular Extenſion and Place, of 

all corporeal Beings. DL 1h 
®metines F. 7. Secondly, Sometimes the Word Time is uſed in 4 larger Senſe, 
for ſo and is applied to Parts of that infinite Duration, not that were really 
and Fey diſtinguiſhed and meaſured out by this real Exiſtence, and periodical 
„Al. Motions of Bodies that were appointed from the Beginning to be for 
fk on Signs, and for Seaſons, and for Days, and Years, and are according- 
e Bule ly our Meaſures of Time; but ſuch other Portions too of that infi- 
ef Bodics. nite uniform Duration, which we, upoi: any Occaſion, do ſuppoſe 
equal to certain Lengths of meaſured Time; and ſo conſider them 
as bounded and determined. For if we ſhould {uppoſe the Creation, 
or Fall of the Angels, was at the Beginning of the Julian Period, we 
ſhould ſpeak properly enough, and ſhould be underſtood, if we ſaid, 
tis a longer Time ſince the Creation of Angels, than the Creation of 
the World, by 764 Years : Whereby we would mark out ſo much 
of that undiſtinguiſhed Duration, as we ſuppoſe equal to, and would 
have admitted, 764 annual Revolutiors of the Sun, moving at the 
Rate it now does. And thus likewiſe, we ſometimes ſpeak of Place, 
Diſtance, or Bulk in the great Inane beyond the Confines of the World, 


when we conſider ſo much of that Space, as is equal to, or capable to 


fuppoſe a Point in it, at ſuch a certain Hiſtance from any Part of che 
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8. 8. Where and when are Queſtions belonging to all Gnite Exiſten- 7% le., 
ces, and are by us always reckoned from ſome known Parts of this . 
ſenſible VVorld, and from ſome certain Epochs marked out to us by 
the Motions obſervable in it. VVithout ſome ſuch fixed Parts or Pe- 
riods, the Order of things would be loſt, to our finite Underſtand- 
ings, in the boundleſs invariable Oceans of Duration and Expanſion; 
which comprehend in them all finite Beings, and in their full Extent, 
belong only to the Deity. | And therefore we are not to wonder, that 
we comprehend them not, and do ſo often find our Thoughts at a 
loſs, when we would conſider them, either abſtractly in themſelves, 
or as any way attributed to the firſt incomprehenſible Being. But 
when applied to any particular finite Beings, the Extenſion of any 
Body is ſo much of that infinite Space, as the Bulk of that Bod y takes 
up. And Place is the Poſition of any Body, when conſidered at a 
certain Diſtance from ſome other. As the Idea of the particular Du- 
ration of any thing, is an Idea of that Portion of infinite Duration, 
which paſſes during the Exiſtence of that thing; ſo the Time when 
the thing exiſted, is the Idea of that Space of Duration, which paſ- 

{ed between ſome known and fixed Period of Duration, and the Be- 
ing of that thing. One ſhews the Diſtance of the Extremities of the 
Bulk, or Exiſtence of the ſame thing, as that it is a Foot Square, or 
laſted two Years ; the other ſhews the Diſtance of it in Place, or 
Exiſtence from other fixed Points of Space or Duration; as that it 
was in the middle of Lincolns-Inn-Fields, or the firſt Degree of Tau- 

rus, and in the Year of our Lord 1671, or the 1000 Year of the 
Julian Period: All which Diſtances; we meaſure by preconceived 
Ideas of certain Lengths of Space and Duration, as Inches, Feet, 
Miles, and Degrees, and in the other Minutes, Days, and Years, Wc: 

& 9. There is one thing more, wherein Space and Duration have fuse 

a great Conformity, and that is, though they are jultly reckoned a- bal 
mongſt our fimple Ideas : Yet none of the diſtinct Ideas we have of rel 
either, is without all manner of Compoſition * ; it is the very Nature Ts 


tion, are 
O f Duration. 
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lt has been objected to Mr, Locke, that if Space conſiſts of Parts, as tis confeſſed in 
this Place, he ſhould not have reckoned it in the Number of Simple Ideas; becauſe it 
ſeems to be inconſiſtent with what he ſays elſewhere, That a Simple Idea is uncompoun- 
ded, and contains in it nothing but one uniform Appearance, ar Conception of the Mind, and is 
not diſtinguiſhable into different Ideas, pag. 62. Tis farther objected, That Mr. Locke has 
not given in the 11th Chapter of the 2d Book, where he begins to ſpeak of Simple Ideas, 
an exact Definition of what he underſtands by the Word Simple 1deas. To theſe Diffi- 
culties, Mr. Locke anſwers thus: To begin with the laſt, he declares, That he has not 
treated his Subject in an Order pn AUC, having not had much Familiarity 
with thoſe ſort of Books during the Writing of his, and not remembring at all the 
Method in which they are written; and therefore his Readers ought not to expect De- 
finitions regularly placed at the Beginning of each new Subject. Mr. Locke contents 
himſelf to implo thi principal Terms that he uſes, fo that from his Uſe of them the 
Reader may eafily comprehend what he means by them. But with Reſpect to the Term 
Simple Idea, he has had the good Luck to define that in the Place cited in the Objection; 
Es | therefore there is no Reaſon to ſupply that Defect. The Queſtion then is to know, 
Whether the Idea of Extenſion agrees with this Definition? Which will effectually agree 
to it, if it be underſtood in the Senſe which Mr. Locke had principally in his View; for 
that Compoſition which he deſigned to exclude in that Definition, was a Com ofition 
of different Ideas in the Mind, and not a Compoſition of the Tame kind in a Thing 
whoſe Eſſence conſiſts in having Parts of _ ſame kind, where you can never = to 

91 2 | a Part 


ok both of them to conſiſt of Parts: H their Parts being all. df. the 
lac kind, and without: the Mixture of any Othbr Idea, index: them 
not from having u Place amongſt ſimple Lana. Oould the Mind, as 
in Number, come to ſo ſmall a Part of Extenſtom or \Duxation, as 
excluded Diviſibily, that would be, as it were, the,indiviſibie Unite, 
or Iden; by Repetition of Which, it  wonkb make! its ao inlaxged 
Ideas of Extenſion and Duration. But ſimce the Mind not able 
to frame an Idea of any Space, without Parts ; mſtcad thoręoſ it 
makes uſe of the common Mrenſures, which by familiar Hag moeachy 
Country, have imprinted theintelves on the Memdry, (as Incties, and! 
Feet; or Cubits, and Paraſangs; and ſo Seconds, Minutes, Hours, 
Days, and Tears in Duration:) The Mind makes ule; I fay, of fuck 
Ideas as theſe, as fimple ones; and theſe are the component Parts of 
larger Ideus, which the Mind, upon Occaſon, makes by the Addi- 
tion of ſuch known Lengths, which it is acquamted with. On the 
other ſide, the ordinary ſmalleſt Meaſure we have of either; look d 
on as an Unite in Number, when the Mind by Diviſion would re- 
duce them into leſs Fractions. Though on both fides, both in Ad- 
dition and Diviſion, either of Space or Duration, when the Idea un- 
der Conſideration becomes very big, or very fimall, its precite Bulk 
becomes very obſcure and confuſed; and it is the Number of its re- 
peated Additions, or Diviſions, that alone remains clear and diſtinct, 
as will eaſily appear to any one, who will let his Thoughts looſe in 
the vaſt Expanſion of Space, or Diviſibility of Matter. Every Part 
of Duration, is Duration too; and every Part of Extenſion, is Exten- 
ſion, both of them capable of Addition or Diviſion in infinitum. But 
the leaſt Portions of either of them, whereof we have clear and di- 
ſtinct Ideas, may perhaps be fitteſt to ba conſidered by us, as the ſim- 
ple Ideas of that kind, out of which our complex Modes of Space, Ex- 
tenſion; and Duration, are made up, and into which they can again 
be diſtinctly reſolved. Such a ſmall part in Duration, may be cab 
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Tabs 5 intirely exempted from this Compoſition. So that if the Idea of Extenſion con- 
2 ſiſts in having Partes extra Partes, (as the Schools fpeaks;) tis always, in the Senſe of 
Hr. Locke, a Simple Idea; becauſe the Idea of having Partes extra Partes, cannot be re- 
| | | olved into two other Ideas. For the remainder of the Objection, made to Mr. Locke, 
= with Reſpect to the Nature of Extenſion, Mr. Locke was aware of it, as may be ſeen. in 
. 9. Ch. 15. of the 24 Book, where he ſays, That the leaſt Portion of Space or Exten- 
jon, whereas we have a clear and diſtin& Idea, may, perhaps be the fitteſt to be conſi- 
| liner d by s as a Simple Idea of that kind, out of which our complex Modes of Space 
| and Extenlion are made up. So that, according to MW Locke, it may very fitly be call'd 
| a Single 1dia, fince it is the leaft Idea of Space that the Mind can form to it ſelf, and 
that cannot be divided by the Mind into any leſs whereof it has in it ſelf any deter- 
mined Perception. From whence it follows, that it is to the Mind one Simple Idea; 
and that is ſufficient to take away this Objection, for tis not the Deſign of Me. Loch 
in this Place, to difcourſe:of any thing but concerning; the Idea of the Mind. But it 
this is not fuffcient to clear the Dithculty, Mr. Locke hath nothing more to add, but 
gi that if the Idea of Extenſion is ſo peculiar, that it cannot exactly agree with the Deſt» 
Al nition that he has given of thoſe. Simple Ideas, {o that it differs in ſome manner from 
| all others 1 kind, he thinks tis better to leave it there 381 to this Difficulty, 
| - e enough for Vr. Locke that his Meany 
| ing can beunderfioad. e 19 erve intelligible Diſcourſes ſpoiled by 
too muc] S ity; in nig 1 ohs. We ought put things together, as. well as we can, 
15 mp#Caus;; but, After all, ſeveral Things will not be bundled up together under our 
ernn and Vays of © CARL F DOE Set $0 to enn gala ai itrio) ood Shefy 
nal g + K ; led 
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led a Moment; und is the Time of one Iden in our Minds, in the 
Train of their ordinary Succeſſion there. The other, wanting 4 
proper Name, I know not whether I may be allowed to call a ſenſ- 
ble Point, meaning thereby the leaſt Particle of Matter or Space we 
can diſcern, which is ordinarily about a Minute, and to the ſharpeſt 
Eyes ſeldom leſs than thirty Seconds of a Circle, whereof the Eye is 
ß 5 
g. 10. Expanſion and Duration, have this farther Agreement, that 0, . 
though they are both conſidered by us as having Parts; yet their pmatte 
Parts are not ſeparable one from another, no not even in Thought: 
Though the Parts of Bodies, from wherice we take out Meafure of 
the one; and the Parts of Motion, or rather the Succeſſion of Ideas 
in our Minds, from wherice we take the Meaſure of the other, ma) 
be interrupted and ſeparated; as the one is often by Reſt, and the 
other is by Sleep, which we call reft to. E 
& 11. But yet there is this manifeſt difference between them, Puten 
That the Ideas of Length, which we have of Expanſion, are turned Line, Ex- 
every way, and fo make Figure, and Breadth, and Thickneſs ; but _ 
Duration is but as it were the Length of one ſtreight Line, extended in 
infinitum, not capable of Multiplicity, Variation, or Figure; but 
is one common Meaſure of all Exiſtence whatſoever, wherein all 
things, whilft they exift, equally partake. For this prefent Moment 
is common to all things, that are now in being, and equally com- 
prehends that part of . their Exiſtence, as much as if they were all 
but one ſingle Being; and we may truly lay, they all exiſt in the 
{ame Moment of Time. Whether Angels and Spirits have any Ana- 
logy to this, in Reſpe& of Expanſion, is beyond my Comprehenſion : 
And, perhaps, for us, who have Underſtandings and Comprehen- 
fions, ſuited to our own Preſervation, and the Ends of our own 
Being, but not to the Reality and Extent of all other Beings, tis 
near as hard to conceive any Exiſtence, or to have an Idea of an 
real Being, with a perfect Negation of all manner of Expanſion ; as 
it is, to have the Idea of any real Exiftence, with a perfect Negation 
of all manner of Duration: And therefore what Spirits have to do 
with Space, or how they communicate in it, we know not. All 
that we know is, that Bodies do each ſingly poſſeſs its proper Portion 
of it, according to the Extent of its ſolid Parts ; and thereby exclude 
all other Bodies from having any Share in that particular Pottion of 


Space, whilſt it remains there. IG 

S. 12. Duration, and Time which is a Part of it, i the Idea we pu 
have of periſbing Diſdance, of which no no Parts exiſt together, but is. Ee, 
follow each other in Succeſſion; as Expanſion is the Idea of laſting "noel 
Diſtance, all whoſe Parts exiſt together, and are not capable of Suc- 2% 
ceſſion. And therefore though we cannot conceive any Duration 
without Succeſſion, nor can put it together in our Thoughts, that 
any Being does now exiſt to Miro of poſſeſs at once more than the 
preſent Moment of Huration; yet we can conceive the eternal Du- 
ration of the Almighty far differetit from that of Man, of any other 
finite'Being. Becaufe Man comprehends not in his Knowledge, or 
FOO. To | Power, 


— 


— -—- 


126 Duration and Expanſion,conſider d together. Book II. 
Power, all paſt and future things: His Thoughts are but of yeſter- 
day, and he knows not what to morrow will bring forth. What is 

once paſſed, he can never recal ; and what is yet to come, he, can- 

not make preſent. What I ſay of Man, I ſay of all finite Beings, 
who, though they may far exceed Man in Knowledge and Power, yet 
are no more than the meaneſt Creature, in Compariſon, with God 
himſelf Finite of any Magnitude, holds not any Proportion to In- 
finite. God's infinite Duration being accompanied with infinite 
Knowledge, and infinite Power, he fees all things paſt and to come; 
and they are no more diſtant from his Knowledge, no farther. remo- 
ved from his Sight, than the preſent : They all lie under the ſame 
View: And there is nothing which he cannot make exiſt each Mo- 
ment he pleaſes. For the Exiſtence of all things, depending upon 
his good Pleaſure ; all things exiſt every Moment, that he thinks fit 
to have them exiſt. To conclude, Expanſion and Duration do mu- 
tually imbrace, and comprehend each other; every Part of Space, 
being in every Part of Duration; and every Part of Duration, in 
every Part of Expanſion. Such a Combination of two diſtinct Ideas, 
is, I ſuppoſe, ſcarce to be found in all that great Variety, we do or 
can conceive, and may afford Matter to farther Speculation. 


3 1 1 0 


Of Number: 


Xionber F. l. Mongſt all the Ideas we have, as there is none ſuggeſted to 
}, 5 i 5 . Oo a & 
bh ane the Mind by more Ways, ſo there is none more ſimple, 
b than that of Unity, or One: It has no Shadow of Variety or Com- 


l, poſition in it: every Object our Senſes are employed about; every 
Idea in our Underſtandings ; every Thought of our Minds, brings 
this Idea along with it. And therefore it is the moſt intimate to our 
Thoughts, as well as it is, in its Agreement to all other things, the 

moſt univerſal Idea we have. For Number applies it ſelf to Men, 
Angels, Actions, Thoughts, every thing that either doth exiſt, or 
can be 1magined. rn 1 | 1 

Ne i & 2. By repeating this Idea in our Minds, and adding the Repe- 

144ion. titions together, we come by the complex Ideas of the Modes of it. 
Thus by adding one to one, we have the complex Idea of a Couple ; 
by putting twelve Unites together, we have the complex Idea of a 

| Dozen; and of a Score, or a Million, or any other Number. 

7% „ S. 3. The fimple Modes of Number are of all other the moſt diſtintt ; 

#int. every the leaſt Variation, which is an Unite, making each Combina- 
tion, as clearly different from that, which approacheth neareſt to it, 
as the moſt remote; Two being as diſtinct from one, as Two hun- 
dred ; and the Ideas of Two, as diſtinct from the Idea of Three, as 
the Magnitude of the Whole Earth, is from that of a Mite, This is 
ane een mmm . 5 
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not ſo in other ſimple Modes, in which it is not ſo caſie, nor, per- 


* * 5 bY Bod , # 
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haps, poſſible for us to diſtinguiſh betwixt two approaching Ideas, 


which yet are really different. For who will undertake to find a dif- 
ference between the White of this Paper, and that of the next De- 
gree to it : Or can form diftinct Ideas of every the leaſt Exceſs in 
Extenſion? . 

§. 4. The Clearneſs and Diſtinctneſs of each Mode of Number from Therefors 
all others, even thoſe that approach neareſt, makes me apt to think, iat 


ratio 
that Demonſtrations in Numbers, if they are not more evident andi Nm 
exact, than in Extenſion, yet they are more general in their Uſe, moſt pro- 
and more determinate in their Application. Becauſe the Ideas ur” 
Numbers are more preciſe, and diſtinguiſhable than in Extenſion | 
where every Equality and Exceſs are not ſo caſie to be obſerved, or 
meaſured; becauſe our Thoughts cannot in Space arrive at any de- 
termined Smallneſs, beyond which it cannot go, as an Unite; and 
therefore the Quantity or Proportion of any the leaſt Exceſs cannot 
be diſcovered, which is clear otherwiſe in Number, where, as has 
been ſaid, 91 is as diſtinguiſhable from 90, as from ooo, though 
91 be the next immediate Exceſs to 90. But it is not fo in Exten- 
fion, where whatſoever is more than juſt a Foot, or an Inch, is 
not diſtinguiſhable from the Standard of a Foot, or an Inch ; and in 
Lines, which appear of an equal Length, one may be longer than the 
other by innumerable Parts: Nor can any one aſlign an Angle, which 
{hall be the next biggeſt to a right one. 2255 | 

& F. By the repeating, as has been ſaid, of the Idea of an Unite, Nm: 11 
and joining it to another Unite, we make thereof one collective Idea, — 
marked by the Name Two. And whoſoever can do this, and pro- 
ceed on, ftill adding one more to the laſt collective Idea, which he 
had of any Number, and give a Name to it, may count, or have 
Ideas for ſeveral Collections of Unites, diſtinguiſhed one from ano- 


ther, as far as he hath a Series of Names for following Numbers, 


and a Memory to retam that Series, with their ſeveral Names: All 
Numeration being but ſtill the adding of one Unite more, and giving 
to the whole together, as comprehended in one Idea, a new or di- 


ſtinct Name or Sign, whereby to know it from thoſe before and af. 


ter, and diſtinguiſh it from every fmaller or greater multitude of 
Unites. So that he that can add one to one, and ſo to two, and 
ſo go on with his Tale, taking ſtill with him the diſtindt Names be- 
longing to every Progreſſion; and ſo again, by ſubſtracting an Unite 


from each Collection, retreat and leſſen them, is capable of all the 


Ideas of Numbers, within the Compats of his Language, or for which 
he hath Names, though not, perhaps, of more. For the ſeveral 


ſimple Modes of Numbers, being in our Minds, but fo many Com- 


other difference, but more or leſs, Names or Marks for each diſtin& 


Combination, ſeem more neceſſary, than in any other ſort of Ideas. 


For without fuch Names or Marks, we cam hardly well make uſe of 
Numbers in reckoning, efpecially where the Combination is made up 
of any great multitude of Unites; which put together withour a 


Name- 
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Name or Mark, to diſtinguiſh that preciſe Collection, will hardly 
be kept from being a heap in Confuſion. 


Names ne- H. 6. This, Ithink, to be the Reaſon why ſome Americans, I have 
12 ſpoken with; (who were otherwiſe of quick and rational Parts e- 
nough,) could not, as we do, by any means, count to 1000 ; nor 

had any diſtinct Idea of that Number, though they could reckon 

very well to 20. Becauſe their Language being ſcanty, and accom- 
modated only to the few Neceſlaries of a needy ſimple Life, unac- 
quainted either with Trade or Marhematicks, had no Words in 1t to 

{tand for 1000; ſo that when they were diſcourſed with of thoſe 
greater Numbers, they would ſhew the Hairs of their Head, to ex- 
preſs a great multitude, which they could not number ; which Ina- 


bility, I ſuppoſe, proceeded from their want of Names. The Ton- 


oupinambos had no Names for Numbers above 5; any Number be- 


yond that, they made out by ſhewing their Fingers, and the Fin- 


. gers of others who were preſent : And I doubt not but we our elves 
axe fait might diſtinctly number in Words, a great deal farther than we u- 
(MA I erre ; 


4: Bret, ſually do, would we find out but ſome fit Denominations to ſignify 
% La, them by; whereas in the way we take now to name them by Mil- 
. 20. lions of Millions of Millions, Q'c. it is hard to go beyond eighteen, 

or at moſt four and twenty decimal Progreſhons, without Confuſion. 


But to thew how much diſtin& Names conduce to our well reckoning, or 


having uſeful Ideas of Numbers, let us {et all thele following Figures 


in one continued Line, as the Marks of one Number: v. g. 


| Nomilions. O#ilions. Septilions, Sextilions. Quintrilions. Quatrilions.” Tril ions. Rilious. Milions.  Uuites. 
\ 857324. © 162486. 345296. 437916: 423147." /248106. 235421. 261734. 368149, 623137. 


The ordinary way of naming this Number in Engliſh, will be 1 


ten repeating of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of 


Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, (which is the Deno- 


mination of the ſecond ſix Figures.) In which way, it will be very 
hard to have any diſtinguiſhing Notions of this Number: But whe- 
ther, by giving every ſix Figures a new and orderly. Denomination, 
theſe, and perhaps a great many more Figures, in Progreſſion, might 
not | calily be counted diſtinctly, and Ideas of them both got more 
eaſily to our ſelves, and more plainly {ignited to others, I leave it to 


be conſidered. This I mention only to ſhew how neceſſary diſtin 


Names are to Numbering, without pretending to introduce new 
apron nm bas ; nofftoimort pi o3. 9, 
#by C. F. J. Thus Children, either for want of Names to mark the ſe- 


dren aniui- 


4 not veral Progreſſions of Numbers, or not having yet the Faculty to col- 
e. let ſcattered Ideas into complex ones, and range them in à regular 
Order, and ſo retain them in their Memories, as is neceſſary to 
reckoning, do not begin to number very early, nor proceed in it ve- 


ry far or ſteadily, till a good while after they are well furniſhed with 


good: ſtore of other Ideas; and one may often obſerve them diſ- 


courle and reaſon pretty well, and haye very clear Conceptions of 
ſeveral. other things, before they can tell 20. And ſome, through 
the default of cheir Memories, who cannat, retain the ſeveral Com- 
ora 5 "Je Fatt? F \ biations 


BE 


Subtraction of one Unite. 


* 
—— i. as 


Chap. XVI. 


binations of Numbers, with their Names annexed in their diſtin& 
Orders, and the dependence of fo long a Train of numeral Progreſ- 
ſions, and their relation one to another; are not able all their life- 
time, to reckon, or regularly go over any moderate Series of Num- 
bers. For he that will count Twenty, or have any Idea of that 
Number, muſt know; that Ninteen went before, with the diſtin& 
Name or Sign of every one of them, as they ſtand marked in their 


Order; for whereever this fails, a Gap is made; the Chain breaks; 


and the Progreſs in numbering can go no farther. So that to reckon 
right, it is required, 1. That the Mind diſtinguiſh carefully two 
Ideas, which are different one from another only by the Addition or 
2. That it retain in Memory the Names, 
or Marks, of the ſeveral Combinations from an Unite to that Num- 
ber; and that not confuſedly, and at random, but in that exact 
Order, that the Numbers follow one another: In either of which, 
if it trips, the whole Buſineſs of Numbering will be diſturbed, and 
there will remain only the confuſed Idea of Multitude, but the Ideas 


neceſſary to diſtinct Numeration, will not be attained to. 


§. 8. This farther is obſervable in Number, That it is that which Number 


meaſures 


the Mind makes uſe of in meaſuring all things, that by us are mea- 4% hu 


rables, 


ſurable, which principally are Expanfion and Duration; and our Idea 
of Infinity, even when applied to thoſe, ſeems to be nothing, but 
the Infinity of Number. For what elſe are our Ideas of Eterni 
and Immenſity, but the repeated Additions of certain Ideas of ima- 
gined Parts of Duration, and Expanſion, with the Infinity of Num- 
ber, in which we can come to no end of Addition? For fuch an 
inexhauſtible Stock, Number, of all other our' Ideas, molt clearly 
furniſhes us with, as is obvious to every one. For let a Man collect 
into one Sum, as great a Number as he pleaſes, this Multitude, 
how great ſoever, leſſens not one jot the Power of adding to it, or 
brings him any nearer the end of the inexhauſtible Stock of Num- 
ber, where {till there remains as much to be added, as if none were 
taken out. And this endleſs Addition or Addibility (if any one like 
the Word better) of Numbers, ſo apparent to the Mind, is that, I 
think, which gives us the cleareſt and moſt diſtinct Idea of Infinity: 
Of which more in the following Chapter. 12 080 
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CH AP. XVI. 
Infinity. 


Infinity, 8. E that would know what kind of Idea it is to which we 
e "av give the Name of Infinity, cannot do it better, than by 
tention, 


ention, conſidering to what Infinity is by the Mind more immediately attri- 

zo pac, buted, and then how the Mind comes to frame it. 

and Nun. Finite and Infinite, ſeem to me to be looked upon by the Mind, 

%% as the Modes of Quantity, and to be attributed primarily in their firſt 
Delignation only to thoſe things, which have Parts, and are capable 
of Increaſe or Diminution, by the Addition or Subtraction of any 


the leaſt Part: And ſuch are the Ideas of Space, Duration, and 


Number, which we have conſidered in the foregoing Chapters. Tis 


true, that we cannot but be aſſured, That the Great GOD, of 
whom, and from whom are all things, is incomprehenſibly Infinite: 
But yet, when we apply to that firſt and ſupreme Being, our Idea 
of Inſinite, in our weak and narrow Thoughts, we do it primarily 
in reſpect of his Duration and Ubiquity; and, I think, more figu- 
ratively to his Power, Wiſdom, and Goodnels, and ether Attributes, 


which are properly inexhauſtible and incomprcehenſible, &c. For 


when we call them Infinite, we have no other Idea of this Infinity, 
but what carries with it ſome Reflection on, and Intimation of that 
Number or Extent of the Ads or Objects of God's Power, Wiſdom, 
and Goodneſs, which can never be Enna ſo great, or 10 many, 
which theſe Attributes will not always ſurmount and exceed, let us 
multiply them in our Thoughts, as far as we can, with all the Infini- 
ty of endleſs, Number. I do not pretend to ſay how theſe Attri- 


_ are in GOD, who is infinitely beyond the Reach of our nar- 


row. Capacities, : They do, without doubt, contain in them all poſ- 
ſible Perfection: But this, I ſay, is our _ 15 ret . and 
theſe our Ideas of their Infinity. 

The Idez H. 2, Finite then, and Infinite, being by he Mind look'd on as 

e Modifications of Expanſion and Duration, the next thing to be con- 
ſidered, is, How the Mind comes by them. As for the Idea of Finite, 
there is no great Difficulty. The obvious Portions of Extenſion, that 
affect our Senſes, carry with them into the Mind the Idea of Finite: 
And the ordinary Periods of Succeſſion, whereby we meaſure Time 
and Duration, as Hours, Days, and Years, are bounded Lengths. 

The Difficulty is, how we come by thoſe boundlela 12:as of, Eternity 

and Immenſity, lince the Objects, which we converſe with, come ſo 
much ſhort of any Approach or Proportion to that Largeneſs. 

Mey ve & 3. Every one, that has any Idea of any ftated Lengths of Space, 

le lde as à Foot, finds, that he can repeat that Idea; and joining it to the 

ano. former, make the Idea of two Foot; and by the Addition of a third, 
three Foot, and ſo on, without ever coming to an end of his Addi 


tions, 
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tions, whether of the ſame Idea of a Foot, or if he pleaſes of doub- 
ling it, or any other Idea he has of any Length, as a Mile, or Dia- 
meter of the Earth, or of the Orbis Magnus : For whichſoever of theſe 
he takes, and how often ſoever he doubles, or any otherwiſe multi- 
plies it, he finds, that after he has continued this doubling in his 
Thoughts, and enlarged his Idea, as much as he pleaſes, he has no 
more Reaſon to ſtop, nor 1s one jot nearer the end of fuch Addi- 
tion, than he was at firſt ſetting out; the Power of enlarging his 
Idea of Space by farther Additions, remaining {till the ſame, he hence 
takes the Idea of infinite Space. WO 5 

. 4. This, I think, is the way, whereby the Mind gets the Idea ow 14 
of infinite Space. Tis a quite different Conſideration to examine, 7 rs. 
whether the Mind has the Idea of ſuch a boundleſs Space actually ex- 
iſting, ſince our Ideas are not always Proofs of the Exiſtence of 
Things; but yet, ſince this comes here in our way, I fuppoſe I may 
ſay, that we are apt to think, that Space in it ſelf is actually bounds 
leis, to which Imagination, the Idea of Space or Expanſion of its 
ſelf naturally leads us. For it being conſidered by us, either as the 
Extenſion of Body, or as exiſting by it ſelf, without any ſolid Mat- 
ter taking it up, (for of ſuch a void Space, we have not only the 
Idea, but I have proved, as I think, from the Motion of Body, its 
neceſſary Exiſtence,) it is impoſſible the Mind ſhould be ever able to 
find or ſuppoſe any end of it, or be ſtopp'd any where in its Pro- 
greſs in this Space, how far ſoever it extends its Thoughts. Any 
Bounds made with Body, even Adamantine Walls, are ſo far from 
putting a ſtop to the Mind in its farther Progreſs in Space and Exten- 
lion, that it rather facilitates and enlarges it: For ſo far as that Bo- 
dy reaches, ſo far no one can doubt of Extenſion; and when we are 
come to the utmoſt Extremity of Body, what is there, that can there 
put a ſtop, and ſatisfie the Mind, that it is at the end of Space, when 
it perceives it is not; nay, when it is ſatisfied that Body it ſelf can 
move into it? For if it be neceſſary for the Motion of Body, that 
there ſhould be an empty Space, though never ſo little, here amongſt 

Bodies; and it be poſſible for Body to move in or through that em- 
pty Space; nay, it is impoſſible for any Particle of Matter to move 
but into an empty Space, the ſame Poſſibility of a Body's moving 

into a void Space, beyond the utmoſt Bounds of Body, as well as in- 
to a void Space interſperſed amongſt Bodies, will always remain clear 
and evident, the Idea of empty pure Space, whether within, or be- 
yond the Confines of all Bodies, being exactly the ſame, differing - 
not in Nature, though in Bulk; and there being nothing to hinder 
Body from moving into it: So that where- ever the Mind places it 
ſelf by any Thought, either amongſt, or remote from all Bodies, it 

can, in this uniform Idea of Space, no-where find any Bounds, any 
End; and ſo muſt neceſſarily conclude it by the very Nature and 
Idea of each Part of it, to be actually infinite. 
8. 5. As by the Power we find in our ſelves of repeating, as often he 
as Wwe will, any Idea of Space, we get the Idea of Immenſity; ſo, by Prien. 
being able to repeat the Idea of any Length of Duration, we have in 
Heut: ws Hes PRE our 
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our Minds, with all the endleſs Addition of Number, we come by 
the Idea of Eternity. For we find in our ſelves, we can no more 
come to an end of ſuch repeated Ideas, than we can come to the end 
of Number, which every one perceives he cannot. But here again 
'tis another Queſtion, quite different from our having an Idea of 
Eternity, to know whether there were any real Being, whoſe Dura- 
tion has been eternal. And as to this, I ſay, He that conſiders ſome- 
thing now exiſting, mult neceſſarily come to ſomething eternal. 
But having ſpoke of this in another place, I ſhall fay here no more 
of it, but proceed on to. ſome other Conſiderations of our Idea of 
Infinity. 


we obſerve in our ſelves, of repeating without end our own Ideas; 
It may be demanded, Why we do not attribute Infinity to other Ideas, 
as well as thoſe of Space and Duration; ſince they may be as eaſily, 
and as often repeated in our Minds as the other; and yet no Body 
ever thinks of infinite Sweetneſs, or infinite Whiteneſs, though he 
can repeat the Idea of Sweet or White, as frequently as thoſe of a 
Yard, or a Day? To which I anſwer, All the Ideas, that are con- 
ſidered as having Parts, and are capable of Increaſe by the Addition 
of any equal or leſs Parts, afford us by their Repetition the Idea of 
Infinity; becaute with this endleſs Repetition, there is continued an 
Enlargemennt, of which there can be no end. But in other Ideas 
it is not ſo; for to the largeſt Idea of Extenſion or Duration, that I 
at preſent have, the Addition of any the leaſt Part makes an Inereaſe; 
but to the perfecteſt Idea J have of the whiteſt Whiteneſs, if I add 
another of a leſs or equal Whiteneſs, (and of a whiter than J have, 
I cannot add the Idea, it makes no Increaſe, and enlarges not my 
Idea at all; and therefore the different Ideas of Whiteneſs, Wc. are 
called Degrees. For thoſe Ideas, that conſiſt of Parts, are capable 
of being augmented by every Addition of the leaſt Part; but if you 
take the Idea of White, which one Parcel of Snow yielded Yeſterday 
to your Sight, and another Idea of White from another Parcel of 
Snow. you {ee to Day, and put them together in your Mind, they 
embody, as it were, and run into one, and the Idea of Whitenets 
is not at all increaſed ;: and if we add a leſs Degree of Whiteneſs to 
a greater, we are ſo far from increaſing, that we diminiſh it. Thoſe 
Ideas that conſiſt not of Parts, cannot be augmented to what Pro- 
portion Men pleaſe, or be ſtretched beyond what they have received 
by their Senſes; but Space, Duration, and Number, being capable 
of Increaſe by Repetition, leave in the Mind an Idea of an endleſs 
room for more; nor can we conceive any where a ftop to a farther 
Addition or Progreſſion, and ſo thoſe Meas alone lead our Minds 
towards the Thought of Infinity. 2 FIRE! £3442 0 


* Quantity, by the repeated Addirions-of whar Ponions thereof it plea- 
ſes; yet J gueſs: we caule great. Confuſion: in our Thoughts, when 
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thought to have, and ſo diſcourſe of reaſon about an infinite Quan- 
tity, (viz) an infinite Space, or an infinite Duration: For our Idea 
of Infinity being, as I. think, an endleſs growing Idea, but the Iden of 
any Quantity the Mind has, being ar that time terminated in that 
Idea, (for be it as great as it will, it can be no greater than it is,) 
to join Infinity to it, is, to adjuſt a ftanding Meaſure to a growing 
Bulk ; and therefore ] think it is not an inſignificant Subtilt) 4 
ſay, that we are carefully to diſtinguiſh between the Idea of t e . 
finity of Space, and the Idea of a Space infinite 5 firſt 1s nothing 
but a ſuppoſed endleſs Progreſſion of the Mind, over what repeated 
Ideas of Space it pleaſes ; but to have actually in the Mind the Idea 
of a Space infinite, is to ſuppoſe the Mind already paſſed over, and 
actually to have a View of all thoſe repeated Ideas of Space, which 
an endleſs Repetition can never totally repreſent to it, which carries 
in it a plain Contradichon. : Ne 
8. 8. This, perhaps, will be a little plainer, if we conſider it in e. e 
Numbers. The Infinity of Numbers, to the end of whoſe Addition iyfaire * 
every one perceives there is no approach, eaſily appears to any one er 
that reflects on it: But how clear ſoever this Idea of the Infinity of 
Number be, there is nothing yet more evident, than the Abſurdity 
of the actual Idea of an infinite Number. Whatſoever poſitive Ideas 
we have in our Minds of any Space, Duration, or Number, let them 
be never ſo great, they are ſtill finite; but hen we fuppoſe an in- 
exhauſtible Remainder, from which we remove all Bounds, and 
wherein we allow the Mind an endleſs Progreſſion of Thought, with⸗ 
out ever compleating the Idea, there we have our Idea of Infinity; 
which though it ſeems to be pretty clear, when we conſider nothing 
elſe in it, but the Negation of an End, yet when we would frame in 
our Minds the Idea of an infinite Space or Duration, that Idea is 
very obſcure, and confuſed, becaule it is made up of two Parts, 
very different, if not inconſiſtent. For let a Man frame in his Mind 
an Idea of any Space or Number, as great as he will; *tis' plain, the 
Mind reſts and terminates in that Idea, which is contrary to the Idea 
of Infinity, which confiſts in a ſuppoſed endleſs Progreſſion. And there- 
fore, T think, it is, that we are ſo eaſily confounded, when we come 
to argue, and reaſon about infinite Space or Duratioi, Wc. Be- 
cauſe the Parts of ſuch an Idea, not being perceived to be, as they 
are, inconſiſtent, the one fide or other always perplexes, whatever 
Conſequences we draw from the other, as' an Ted of Motion not paſs 
ſing on, would” perplex any one, who ſhould” argue from ſuch an 
Idea, which is not better than an Iden of Motion at reſt; and ſuch 
another ſeems to me to be the Idea of a ck, or (which is the 
ſame thing) a Number infinite, i. e. of a pace or Number, Which 
the Mind actually has, and fo views, and terminates in; and of a 
Space or Number, Which in a conſtant and endleſs mlarging, and 
Progreſſion, it can in Thought never attein to: For how large ſo- 
ever an Idea of Space T have in my Mind; it is no larger than it is 
that Inſtant that I have it, 'thonglt I he capable the nett Inſtant to 
double it; and ſo on in hifnitum: For that alorte is infinite, which 
. 1 3% LS. 
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has no Bounds; and that the Idea of Infinity, in which our Thoughts 
can find none, a 

mo §. 9. But of all other Ideas, it is Number, as I have ſaid, which, 


/be cle. I think, furniſhes us with the cleareſt and moſt diſtinct Idea of Infinity, 
"iter, WE are capable of. For even in Space and Duration, when the Mind 
purſues the Idea of Infinity, it there makes uſe of the Ideas and Re- 
petitions of Numbers, as of Millions of Millions of Miles, or Vears, 

which are ſo many diſtinct Ideas, kept beſt, by Number from run- 

ning into a confuſed Heap, wherein the Mind loſes it ſelf; and 
when it has added together as many Millions, Oc. as it pleaſes, of 
known Lengths of Space or Duration, the cleareſt Idea it can get of 
Infinity, is the confuſed incomprehenſible Remainder of endleſs ad- 

| dible Numbers, which affords no Proſpect of Stop or Boundary. 

Ow dif . 10. It will, perhaps, give us a little farther Light into the Idea 
ception of WE have of Infinity, and diſcover to us, that it & nothing but the In- 

fo ene finity of Number applied to determinate Parts, of which we have in 
berg Dura our Minds the diſtinct Ideas, if we conſider, that Number is not ge- 
Eames nerally thought by us infinite, whereas Duration and Extenſion are 
apt to be ſo; which ariſes from hence, That in Number, we are at 
one end as it were: For there being in Number nothing leſs than an 
Unite, we there ſtop, and are at an end ; but in Addition, or In- 
creaſe of Number, we can ſet no Bounds : And ſo it is like a Line, 
whereof one End terminating with us, the other is extended ſtill for- 
wards beyond all that we can conceive ; but in Space and Duration 
it is otherwiſe. For in Duration, we conſider it, as if this Line 
of Number were extended both ways to an unconceivable, undeter- 
minate, and infinite Length; which is evident to any one, that will 

but reflect on what Conſideration he hath of Eternity; which, I 
ſuppoſe, he will find to be nothing elſe, but the turning this Infi- 
nity of Number both ways, 4 parte ante, and d parte poſt, as they 
ſpeak. For when we would conſider Eternity, 4 parte ante, what 
40 we but, beginning from our ſelves, and the preſent time we are 
in, repeat in our Minds the Ideas of Years, or Ages, or any other 
aſſignable Portion of Duration paſt, with a Proſpect of proceeding, 
in {uch Addition, with all the Infinity of Number; and when we 
would conſider Eternity, d parte poſt, we juſt after the ſame Rate 
begin from our ſelves, and reckon by multiplied Periods yet to come, 
ſtill extending that Line of Number, as before; and theſe two being 

put together, are that infinite Duration we call Eternity; which, as 
we turn our View either way, forwards or backwards, appears infi- 


[4 
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nite, becauſe we ſtill turn that way the infinite End of Number, 
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i. e. the Power ſtill of adding more. 


8. 11, The ſame happens alſo in Space, wherein conceiving our 
ſelves to be as it were in the Centre, we do on all ſides purſue thoſe 
indeterminable Lines of Number; and reckoning any way from our 
ſelves, a Yard, Mile, Diameter of the Earth, or Orbis Magnus, by 
the Infinity of Number, we add others to them, as often as we will; 
and haying no more Reaſon to ſet Bounds to thoſe repeated Ideas, 
than we have to ſet Bounds to Number, | we have that indetermina- 
ble Idea of Immenſty. §. 12. 


. ily. 
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18 12, And ſince in any Bulk of Matter, our Thoughts can never 7 
arnve at the utmoſt Divifibility, therefore there is an apparent Infi- . 


nity to us alſo in that, which has the Infinity alſo of Number, but 
with this difference, That i in the former Conſiderations of the Infi- 


nity of Space and Duration, we only uſe Addition of Numbers; 


whereas this is like the Diviſion of an Unite irtto its Fractions, wherein 
the Mind alſo can proceed in infinitum, as well as in the former Ad- 
ditions, it being indeed but the Addition ſtill of new Numbers: 
Though in the Addition of the one, we can have no more the poſi- 
tive Idea of d Space infinitely great, Wr in the Diviſion of the other, 

we can have the Idea of a Body infinitely little; our Idea of Infini 


being, as J may fo ſay, a growing and fugitive Idea, ſtall: in a bound- 
leſs Progreſſion, that can ſtop no where. 


C. 13. Though it be hard, I think, to find any 0 one ſo abfund, as No poſe 
to lay, he has the poſitive Idea of an actual infinite Number; the f BB 
Infinity whereof lies only in a Power ſtill of adding any Combination“ 


of Unites to any former Number, and that as long, and as much as 
one will; the like alſo being in the Infinity of Space and Duration, 
"which Power Nd always to the Mind room for endleſs Additions ; 
yet there be thoſe, who imagine they have poſitive Ideas of infinite 
Duration and Space. It would, I think, be enough to deſtroy any 
{uch poſitive Idea of Infinite, to ask Di that has it, whether he 


could add to it or no; which would eaſily ſhew the Miſtake of ſach 
a politive Tea. We eit I think, have no poſitive Idea of any Space 


'Or Dürre which is not made up of, and commenſuratè to repea- 
ted Numbers of. Feet or Yards, or Days and Years, which' are the 
common | Meaſures, whereof we have the Ideas in our Minds, and 
whereby we judge of the Greatneſs of theſe ſort of Quantities. And 


therefore, ſince àn Idea of infinite Space or Duration muſt needs be 


made up of infinite Parts, it can have no other Infinity, than that 
of Number, capable ſtill of farther Addition; but not an actual po- 
ſitive Idea of 'a Number infinite. For, I think, it is evident, "that 
the Addition of finite chings together (as are all Lengths, whereof 
we have the poſitive Meng) can never otherwiſe produce the Idea of 
Infinite, than as Number does; which conſiſting of Additions of 
finite Unites one to aridther, ſuggeſts the Idea of Infinite, only by a 
Power, we find we have of ll” ein the Sum, and adding more 
of the fame kin. ,"withour” coming o one jot nearer the end 'of ſuch 
Progreſſion.” 2 90 VIII Nine 
8.14. They wh 10 ben prove their 14e of liter 170 p eib, 
ſeem to me to 195 it 1 ene Argument, taken from the Nega- 
tion of an end; which be g negative, the Negation of it is poſitive, 
He that ſider, 5 chat 9 0 End is in Body but the Extremity or Su- 
perfictes of that: Body, „ will not, perhaps, be forward" to grant, cha 
— End is 4 bare Nees tive wht he n perceives the End" of b 
Erl is black 01 White, Gi ll be apt to think, that the End is nt 
4 a pil pity Nie * Nor 181 it, whey. A) pplied to Duration, 
_ the'bare' Negation of Exiſtence,” but note prope erly the laſt Moment 
of it,” But if they wa Habe the End td be nothing but tlie bare Ne- 
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gation of Exiſtence, I am {ure they cannot deny, but that the Re. 
ginning is the firſt Inſtant of Being, and is not by any Body concei- 


ved to be a bare Negation; and therefore by their own, Argument, 


the Idea of Eternal, 4 parte ante, or of a Duration without a Be- 
ginning, is but a negative Idea. | 
Whatis F. 1 5 The Idea of Infinite, has, I confeſs, ſomething of poſitive in 


fahr ue. all thoſe things we apply to it. When we would think of inſinite Space 


gat ids in 


57% or Duration, we at firſt ſtep uſually make ſome very large Idea, as, 


ef Infinie. perhaps, of Millions of Ages, or Miles, which poſſibly we double 
and multiply ſeveral times. All that we thus amals together in our 
Thoughts, is poſitive, and the Aſſemblage of a great Number of po- 
fitive Ideas of Space or Duration. But what ſtill remains beyond 
this, we have no more a poſitive diſtinct Notion of, than a Mari- 
ner has of the depth of the Sea, where having let down a large Por- 
tion of his Sounding-line, he reaches no bottom : Whereby he knows 
the depth to be ſo many Fathoms, and more; but how much that 
more is, he hath no diſtinct Notion at all: And could he always 
ſupply new Line, and find the Plummet always fink, without ever 
ſtopping, he would be ſomething in the Poſture of the Mind reach- 
ing after a compleat and poſitive Idea of Infinity. In which Caſe, 
let this Line be 10, or 10000 Fathoms lorig, it equally diſcovers 
what is beyond it; and gives only this confuſed, and comparative 
Idea, That this is not all, but one may yet go farther. So much 
as the Mind comprehends of any Space, it has a poſitive Idea of: But 
in endeavouring to make it Infinite, it being always enlarging, al- 
ways advancing, the Idea is ſtill imperfect and incompleat. So much 
Space as the Mind takes a View of, in its Contemplation of Great- 
neſs, is a clear Picture, and poſitive in the Underſtanding : But In- 
finite is ſtill greater. 1. Then the Idea of ſo much, is pofitive and 
clear. 2. The Idea of Greater, is alſo clear, but it is but a compara- 
tive Idea. 3. The Idea of ſo much greater, as cannot be comprehended, 
and this is plain Negative; not Poſitive. For he has no poſitive 
clear Idea of the Largeneſs of any Extenſion, (which is that ſought 
for in the Idea of Infinite, that has not a comprehenſive Idea of the 
Dimenſions of it: And ſuch, no. Body, I think, pretends to, in 


what is infinite. For to ſay a Man has a poſitive clear Idea of any 


Quantity,; without knowing how great it is, is as reaſonable as to 
Jay, He has the poſitive clear Idea of the Number of the Sands on 
the Sea-ſhore, who knows not how —_ they be ; but only that 
they are more than Twenty. For juſt ſuch a perfect and poſitive 
Idea has he of an infinite Space or Duration, who ſays it is larger 
than the Extent or Duration of 10, 100, 1000, or any other Num- 
ber of Miles, or Years, whereof he has, or can have, a poſitive Idea; 
Which is all the Idea, I think, we have of Infinite. So that what 
lies beyond our poſitive Idea towards Infinity, lies in Obſcurity ; and 
has the indeterminate Confuſion of a Negative Idea, wherein I know, 
I neither do nor can. comprehend all.I would, it being too large for 
a finite and narow Capacity: And that cannot but be very far froma 
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hend, is left out, under the undeterminate Intimation of being ſtill 
greater. For to ſay, that having in any Quantity meaſured fo much; 
or gone ſo far, you arc not yet at the End, is Only to lay, that that 
Quantity is greater. So that the Negation of an End in any Quan- 
tity, 18, in other Words, only to ſay, That it is bigger: And a tos 
tal Negation of an End, 1s but the carrying this Bigger {till with you, 
in all the Progreſſions your Thoughts {hall make in Quantity; and 
adding this Idea of ſtill greater, to all the Ideas you have, or can 
be ſuppoſed to have of Quantity. Now, whether ſuch an Idea as 
that, be poſitive, I leave any one to conſider. 8 

8. 16. Jack thoſe, who ſay they have a pofizive Idea of Eternity, whether 5 


0 . : | no poſitive 
their Idea of Duration includes in it Succeſſion, or not? If it does not, 1 a" 


they ought to ſhew the Difference of their Notion of Duration, when Duration. 


applied to an eternal Being, and to a finite : Since, perhaps, there 
may be others, as well as I, who will own to them their Weakneſs 


of Underſtanding in this Point; and acknowledge, That the Notion 


they have of Duration, forces them to conceive, That whatever has 
Duration, is of a longer Continuance to Day, than it was Yeſterday. 
If to avoid Succeſſion in eternal Exiſtence, they recur to the Puctum 
Stans of the Schools, I ſuppoſe, they will thereby very little mend 
the Matter, or help us to a more clear and poſitive Idea of infinite 
Duration, there being nothing more inconceivable to me, than Du- 


ration without Succeſſion. Beſides, that Punctum Stans, if it ſigni- 


fy any thing, being not Quantum, finite or infinite, cannot belong 
to it. But if our weak Apprehenſions cannot ſeparate Succeſſion 
from any Duration whatſoever, our Idea of Eternity can be nothing 
but of infinite Succeſſion of Moments of Duration, wherein any 
thing does exiſt; and whether any one has, or can have, a poſitive 
Idea of an actual infinite Number, I leave him to conſider, till his 
infinite Number be ſo great, that he himſelf can add no more to it; 
and as long as he can increaſe it, I doubt, he himſelf will think the 
Idea he hath of it, a little too ſcanty for poſitive Infinity. 

S8. 17. I think it unavoidable for every conſidering rational Crea- 
ture, that will but examine his on, or any other Exiſtence, to have 
the Notion of an eternal wiſe Being, who had no Beginning: And 
ſuch an Idea of infiinite Duration, I am ſure I have. But this Ne- 
gation of 4 Beginning, being but the Negation of a poſitive thing, 


ſcarce gives me a poſitive Idea of Infinity; which whenever J endea- 


vour to extend my Thoughts to, I confeſs my {elf at a Loſs, and 
find I cannot attain any clear Comprehenſion of it. 


4 
3 
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8. 18. He that thinks he has a poſitive Idea of infinite Space, will 


„ 


when he conſiders it, find that he can no more have a poſitive Idea nut, 
of the greateſt, than he has ef the leaſ# Space. For in this latter, 


which ſeems the eaſier of the two, and more within our Comprehen= 
ſion, we are capable only of a comparative Idea of Smalneſs, which 
will always be leſs than any one, whereof we have thæ poſitive Idea. 


All our poſitive Ideas of any Quantity, whether great or little, have 


always Bounds; though; our comparative Idea, whereby we can al- 
ways add to the one, and take from the other, hath no Bounds. 
10 | T RE 


— —— 
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For char which remains either great or little, not being comprehen- 
ded in that poſitive Idea, which we have, lies in Obſcurity : And we 
have no other Idea of it, but of the Power of enlarging the one, 
and diminiſhing the other, without ceaſing. A Peftle and Mortar 
will as ſoon bring any Particle of Matter to Indiviſibility, as the acu- 
teſt Thought of a Mathematician : And a Surveyor may as ſoon 
with his Chain, meaſure out infinite Space, as a Philoſopher, by the 
quickeſt Flight of Mind, reach it; or by thinking comprehend. it, 
which 1s to have a poſitive Idea of 1t. He that thinks on a Cube of 
an Inch Diameter, has a clear and poſitive Idea of it in his Mind, 
and ſo can frame one of 1a! 5, and ſo on till he has the Idea in bis 
Thoughts of ſomething very little: But yet reaches not the Idea of 
that incomprehenſible Littleneſs, which Diviſion can produce. What 
remains of Smalneſs, is as far from his Thoughts, as when he firſt 
began; and therefore he never comes at all to have a clear and po- 
lite Idea of that Smalneſs, which is conſequent to infinite Diviſi- 


vnde a bility: 


. & 19. Every one that looks towards Infinity, dies as I have ſaid, 
8 at tirft Glance make ſome very large Idea of that which he applies it 
faite. to, let it be Space, or Duration; and poſſibly he wearies his Thoughts, 
by multiplying in his Mind that firſt large Idea. But yet by that he 
comes no nearer to the having a pofitive clear Idea of what remains, 
to make up a poſitive Infinite, than the Country- fellow had of the Wa- 
ter, which was yet to come, and yur the Channel of the River where 
he ſtood: re 
Ruſticus expectat . ranſeas amis, at hs 
Labitur, & labetur in omne volubilis æuvum. 
8 20. There are ſome I have met with, that put ſo much didy: 
Smerhink rence between infinite Duration, and infinite Space, that they per 


they have a 


zojtive ſuade themſelves, that they have a poſitive Idea of Eternity; but ak 
dae, they have not, nor can have any Idea of infinite Space. The Reaſon 
> in »e of which Miſtake, I ſuppoſe to be this, That finding by a due Con- 
templation of Cauſes and Effects, that it is neceſſary to admit ſome 
Eternal Being, and ſo to conſider the real Exiſtence of that Being, as 
taking up, and commenſurate to their Idea of Eternity: But on the 
other fide,” not finding it neceſſary, but on the contrary, apparently 
abſurd, thar Body / ſhould be infinite, they forwardly conclude, 
they can have no Idea of infinite Space, becauſe: they can have 
no-1dea- of infinite Matter. Which Conſequence, I conceive, is 
very ill collected; becauſe the Exiſtence of Matter is no ways 
naeceſſary to the Eriſtence of Space, no more than the Exiſtence 
of Motion, or the Sun, is neceſſury to Duration, though Duration 
uůſes to be meaſured by it: And I doubt not but a Man may have 
the Idea of io000 Miles ſquare, without any Body ſo big, as well 
as the Idea of 10000 Years, without any Body ſo old. It ſeems as 
eaſy to me to have the Idea of Space empty of Body, as to think of 
the Capacity of a Buſhel without Corn, or the Hollow of a Nutſhel 
without a Kernel in it: It being more neceſſary, that there ſhould 
be wann a ſolid Body infinitely extended; becauſe we have an ** 
429 # . 0 
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of the Infinity of Space, than it is neceſſary that the World ſhould 

be eternal, becauſe we have an Idea of infinite Duration: And why 

ſhould we think our Idea of infinite Space, requires the real Exiſtence 

of Matter to ſupport it, when we find, that we have as clear an Idea 

of infinite Duration to come, as we have of infinite Duration paſt ? 

Though, I ſuppoſe, no Body thinks it conceivable, that any thing 

does, or has exiſted in that future Duration. Nor is it poſſible to 

join our Idea of future Duration, with preſent or paſt Exiſtence, any 

more than it is poſſible to make the Ideas of Veſterday, to Day, and 

to Morrow, to be the ſame; or bring Ages paſt and future together, 

and make them contemporary. But if theſe Men are of the Mind, 

That they have clearer Ideas of infinite Duration, than of infinite 

Space, becauſe it is paſt doubt, that GOD has exiſted from all E- 

ternity, but there is no real Matter co-extended with infinite Space : 

Yet thoſe Philoſophers who are of Opinion, That infinite Space is 

poſſeſſed by GOD's infinite Omnipreſence, as well as infinite Du- 

ration by his eternal Exiſtence, mult be allowed to have as clear an 

Idea of infinite Space, as of infinite Duration; though neither of 

them, I think, has any poſitive Idea of Infinity in either Caſe. For 

whatſoever poſitive Ideas a Man has in his Mind of any Quantity, he 

can repeat it, and add it to the former, as caſy as he can add toge- 

ther the Ideas of two Days, or two Paces, which are poſitive Ideas 

of Lengths he has in his Mind, and ſo on, as long as he pleaſes : 

Whereby, if a Man had a poſitive Idea of infinite, either Duration, 

or Space, he could add two Infinites together; nay, make one Infi- 

nite infinitely bigger than another, Abſurdities too groſs to be con- 

mT” | | 

6. 21. But yet if after all this, there be Men, who perſuade them- — "ig 

ſelves, that they have clear poſitive comprehenſive Ideas of Infinity, Ideas of 

'tis fit they enjoy their Privilege: And I {hould be very glad (with Ce 

ſome others, that I know, who acknowledge they have none ſuch,) cler 

to be better informed by their Communication. For I have been hi- 

therto apt to think, that the great and inextricable Difficulties, which 

perpetually involve all Diſcourſes concerning Infinity, whether of 

Space, Duration, or Diviſibility, have been the certain Marks of a 

Defect in our Ideas of Infinity, and the Diſproportion the Nature there- 

of has to the Comprehenſion of our narrow Capacities. For whilſt 

Men talk and diſpute of infinite Space or Duration, as if they had as 

compleat and poſitive Ideas of them, as they have of the Names they 

uſe for them, or as they have of a Yard, or an Hour, or any other 

determinate Quantity, it is no wonder, if the incomprehenſible Na- 

ture of the thing, they diſcourſe of, or reaſon about, leads them in- 

to Perplexities and Contradictions; and their Minds be overlaid by 

an Object too large and mighty to be ſurveyed and managed by 

them. CAE TL ns t eee | 

§. 22. If I have dwelt pretty long on the Conſiderations of Du- 41t/e 

ration, Space, and Number; and what ariſes from the Contempla- alen 
tion of them, Infinity, tis poſhbly no more than the Matter requires, * 

there being few ſimple Ideas, whoſe Modes give more Exerciſe to the 


T3 Thoughts 


* 
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Thoughts of Men, than theſe do. I pretend not to treat of them 
in their full Latitude: It ſuffices to my Deſign, to ſhew, how the 
Mind receives them, {ſuch as they are from Senſation and Reflection; 
and how even the Idea we have of Infinity, how remote ſoever it 
may ſcem to be from any Object of Senſe, or Operation of our Mind, 
has nevertheleſs, as all our other Ideas, its Original there. Some 
Mathematicians, perhaps, of advanced Speculations, may have other 
Ways to introduce into their Minds Ideas of Infinity : But this hin- 
ders not, but that they themſelves, as well as all other Men, got the 
firſt Ideas, which they had of Infinity, from Senſation and Refſection, 


in the Method we have here {et down. 


he 
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CHAP. XVIII 
Of other Dimple Modes. 
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Moder of Gi 1, Hough I have in the foregoing Chapters, ſhewn how from 
m BK imple Ideas taken in by Senſation, the Mind comes to 
extend it {elf even to Infinity. Which however it may, of all others, 

ſeem moſt remote from any ſenſible Perception, yet at laſt hath no- 

thing in it, but what is made out of ſimple Ideas; received into the 

Mind by the Senſes, and afterwards there put together, by the Fa- 

culty the Mind has to repeat its own Ideas. Though, I ſay, theſe 

might be Inſtances enough of {imple Modes of the ſimple Ideas of 
Senſation 3 and ſuffice to ſhew, how the Mind comes by them: Yet 

I ſhall for Method's ſake, though briefly, give an Account of ſome 

few more, and then proceed to more complex Ideas. 4 

F. 2. To ſlide, roll, tumble, walk, creep, run, dance, leap, 5kip, 

and abundance others, that might be named, are Words, which are 

no ſooner heard, but every one, who underſtands Engliſh, has pre- 
{ently in his Mind diſtinct Ideas, which are all but the different Mo- 
difications of Motion. Modes of Motion anſwer thoſe of Extenſion : 

Swift and Slow are two different Ideas of Motion, the Meaſures | 
whereof are made of the Diſtances of Time and Space put together, 

ſo they are complex Ideas comprehending Time and Space with 
Motion. . | | 
aba of F. 3. The like Variety have we in Sounds. Every articulate Word 
is a different Modification of Sound By which we ſee, that from the 
= - Senſe of Hearing by ſuch Modifications, the Mind may be furniſhed 
| with diſtinck Ideas, to almoſt an infinite Number. Sounds alſo, be- 
ſides the diſtinct Cries of Birds and Beaſts, are modified by Dwerlity 

of Notes of different Length put together, which make that complex 
Tdea'call'd a Tune, which a Muſician may have in his Mind, when he 
hears or makes no Sound at all, by reflecting on the Ideas of thoſe 
Sounds, ſo put together ſilently in his own Fancy. 
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$ J. Thoſe 


Chap VIII. Ofotbor Spe diodes: 


4- Thoſe of Colours are alſo very various: Some we take, no- 24 


tice of, as the different Degrees, or as they are termed, Shades of the 


z , 
£ 


ſame Colour. But ſince we very ſeldom make Aſſemblages 0 f Colours, 
either for Uſe or Delight, but Figure is taken in alſo, and has its 
part in it, as in Painting, Weaving, Needle-works, Oc. thoſe which 


are taken notice of, do moſt commonly belong to mixed Modes, as being 


made up of Ideas of divers kinds, viz. Figure and Colour, ſuch as 
Beauty, Rainbow, Oc. rl 

& 5. All compounded Taſtes and Smells, are alſo Modes made up of 
theſe ſimple Ideas of thoſe Senſes. But they being ſuch, as generally 
we have no Names for, are leſs taken notice of, and cannot be ſet 


Modes of -- 
Taſtes. 


down in Writing; and therefore mult be left without Enumeration, 


to the Thoughts and Experience of my Reader. 


% 


5. 6. In general it may be obſerved, that thoſe fimple Modes, which 


are conſidered but as different Degrees of the ſame fymple Idea, though 
they are in themſelves many of them very diſtinct Ideas; yet have or- 
dinarily no diſtinct Names, nor are much taken notice of, as diſtin& 
Ideas, where the difference is but very {mall between them. Whe- 


ther Men have neglected theſe Modes, and given no Names to them, 


as wanting Meaſures nicely to diſtingurſh them; or becauſe when 
they were ſo diſtinguiſhed, that Knowledge would not be of general, 
or neceſſary Uſe, I leave it to the Thoughts of others; it is ſufficient 
to my Purpole to ſhew, that all our ſimple Ideas come to our Minds 
only by Senſation and Reflection; and that when the Mind has them, 
it can varioully repeat and compound them, and ſo make new com- 
plex Ideas. But though White, Red, or Sweet, &c. have not been 
modified, or made into complex Ideas, by ſeveral Combinations, fo 
as to be named, and thereby ranked into Species; yet ſome others 


of the ſimple Ideas, viz. thoſe of Unity, Duration, Motion, c. 
above inſtanced in, as alſo Power and Thinking have been thus 


modified to a great Variety of complex Ideas, with Names belonging 
to them. th | 

& 7. The Reaſon whereof, I ſuppoſe, has been this, That the great 
Concernment of Men being with Men one amongſt another, the 
Knowledge of Men, and their Actions, and the ſignifying of them 
to one another, was molt neceſſary ; and therefore they made Ideas 
of Actions very nicely modified, and gave thole complex Ideas Names, 
that they might the more eaſily record, and diſcourſe of thoſe 
things, they were daily converſant in, without long Ambages and 
Circumlocutions; and that the things they were continually to give 
and receive Information about, might be the caſter and quicker un- 
derſtood. That this is ſo, and that Men in framing different com- 
plex Ideas, and giving them Names, have been much governed by 
the End of Speech in general, (which is a very ſhort and expedite 
Way of conveying their Thoughts one to another) is evident in the 
Names, which in ſeveral Arts have been found out, and applied to 
ſeveral complex Ideas of modified Actions, belonging to their. ſeveral 


Why ſome 
Modes © 
have , and 
others 
have not 
Names. 


Trades, for diſpatch ſake, in their Direction or Diſcourſes about 


them. Which Ideas are not generally framed in the Minds of Men 


not 


44 


142 


the Modes of Thinking. Book II. 


Senſation, 
Remem- 
brance, 


Contem- 


plation, 
&c. 


not converſant about theſe Operations. And thence the Words that 
ſtand for them, by the greateſt part of Men of the ſame Language, 
are not underſtood. V. g. Colſbire, Drilling, Filtration, Cohobation, 
are Words ſtanding for certain complex Ideas, which being ſeldom in 
the Minds of any but thoſe few, whoſe particular Imployments do 
at every turn ſuggeſt them to their Thoughts, thoſe Names of them 
are not generally underſtood but by Smiths, and Chymiſts; who 
having framed the complex Ideas, which theſe Words ſtand for, and 
having given Names to them, or received them from others, upon 
hearing of theſe Names in Communication, readily conceive thoſe 
Ideas in their Minds; as by Cohobation all the ſimple Ideas of Diſtil- 
ling, and the pouring the Liquor, diſtilled from any thing, back up- 
on the remaining Matter, and diſtilling it again. Thus we ſee, that 
there are great Varieties of ſimple Ideas, as of Taſtes and Smells, 
which have no Names; and of Modes many more. Which either not 
having been generally enough obſerved, or elſe not being of any great 
Uſe to be taken notice of in the Affairs and Converſe of Men, they 
have not had Names given to them, and ſo paſs not for Species. This 
we ſhall have Occaſion hereafter to conſider more at large, when we 
come to {peak of Words. 


* * 
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CH AP. XIX. 
Of the Modes of Thinking. 


$& 1. .X 7 Hen the Mind turns its View inwards upon its ſelf, 
and contemplates its own Actions, Thinking is the firſt 


that occurs. In it the Mind obſerves a great Variety of Modifica- 

tions, and from thence receives diſtinct Ideas. Thus the Perception, 
which actually accompanies, and is annexed to any Impreſſion on the 
Body, made by an external Object, being diſtinct from all other Mo- 
difications of Thinking, furniſhes the Mind with a diſtinct Idea, which 
we call Senſation ; which is, as it were, the actual Entrance of any 
Idea into the Underſtanding by the Senſes. The {ame Idea, when it 
again recurs without the Operation of the like Object on the exter- 


nal Senſory, is Remembrance : If it be ſought after by the Mind, and 
with Pain and Endeavour found, and brought again in View, tis Re- 


collection: If it be held there long under attentive Conſideration, tis 
Contemplation : When Ideas float in our Mind, without any Reflection 
or Regard of the Underſtanding, it is that, which the French call Re- 


verie; our Language has ſcarce a Name for it: When the Ideas that 
offer themſelves, (for as I have obſerved in another place, whilſt we 
are awake, there will always be a Train of Ideas ſucceeding one a- 
nother in our Minds,) are taken notice of, and, as it were, regiſtred 


in the Memory, it is Attention When the Mind with great Earneſt- 
neſs, and of Choice, fixes its View on any Idea, conſiders it on all 


ſides 


\ 


2 
38 


ces him; though the Mind employs it felf about them with ſeveral 


Chap. XIX. Modes of Thinking. — 
ſides, and will not be called off by the ordinary Sollicitation of other 
Ideas, it is that we call Intention, or Study. Sleep, without dreaming, 


is Reſt from all theſe. And Dreaming it ſelf, is the having of Ideas 


(whilſt the outward Senſes are ſtopp' d, ſo that they receive not out- 
ward Objects with their uſual Quickneſs,) in the Mind, not ſuggeſted 
by any external Objects, or known Occaſion ; nor under any Choice 
or Conduct of the Underſtanding at all: And whether that, which 
we call Extaſy, be not dreaming with the Eyes open, I leave to be 
examined. | 


§. 2. Theſe are ſome few Inſtances of thoſe various Modes of 


Thinking, which the Mind may obſerve in it ſelf, and ſo have as di- 


ſtinct Ideas of, as it hath of White and Red, a Square or a Circle. I 
do not pretend to enumerate them all, nor to treat at large of this 
Set of Ideas, which are got from Reflection. That would be to make 
a Volume. It ſuffices to my preſent Purpoſe, to have ſhewn here, 
by ſome few Examples, of what fort theſe Ideas are, and how the 
Mind comes by them; eſpecially ſince I ſhall have Occaſion hereafter 


to treat more at large of Reaſoning, Judging, Volition, and Knows 


Mind, and Modes of Thinking. — 
S. 3. But, perhaps, it may not be an unpardonable Digreſſion, 7% e 

nor wholly impertinent to our preſent Deſign, if we reflect here upon tion of tb 

the different State of the Mind in Thinking, which thoſe Inſtances of Thinking. 

Attention, Reſvery, and Dreaming, &c. before-mentioned, natural- 

ly enough ſuggeſt. That there are Ideas, ſome or other, always pre- 

fent in the Mind of a waking, Man, every one's Experience convin- 


ledge, which are ſome of the moſt conſiderable Operations of the 


Degrees of Attention. Sometimes the Mind fixes it {elf with ſo much 
Earneſtneſs on the Contemplation of ſome Objects, that it turns 


their Ideas on all ſides; remarks their Relations and Circumſtances; 


and views every part ſo nicely, and with ſuch Intention, that it ſhuts 
out all other Thoughts, and takes no notice of the ordinary Impreſ- 
ſions made then on the Senſes, which at another Seaſon would pro- 
duce very ſenſible Perceptions: At other times, it barely obſerves 
the Train of Ideas, that ſucceed in the Underſtanding, without di- 
recting, and purſuing any of them: And at other times, it lets 
them paſs almoſt quite unregarded, as faint Shadows, that make no 


8. 4. This Difference of Intention, and Remiſſion of the Mind in e 
Thinking, with a great Variety of Degrees, between earneſt Study, that T. 
and very near minding nothing at all, every one, I think, has ex- 4 w 
perimented in himſelf. Trace it a little farther, and you find the * 
Mind in Sleep, retired as it were from the Senſes, and out of the 
reach of thoſe Motions made on the Organs of Senſe, which at other 


times produce very vivid and ſenſible 1deas. need not, for this, in- 


ſtance in thoſe, who ſleep out, whole ſtormy Nights, without hearing 
che Thunder, or ſeeing the Lightning, or feeling the ſhaking, of the 
Houle, which are ſenſible enough to thoſe, who are waking. But. 
in this Retirement of the Mind from the Senſes, it often retains a yet 
. . more 


* 
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more looſe and incoherent manner of Thinking, which we call Dream- 
And laſt of all, found Sleep cloſes the Scene quite, and puts an 
we! to all Appearances. 'This, I think, almoſt every one has Expe- 
rience of in himſelf, and his own 1 without Difficulty leads 
him thus far. I hat which I would farther conclude from hence, is, 
That fince the Mind, can ſenſibly put on, at ſeveral times, ſeveral 
Degrees of Thinking; and be ſometimes even in a waking Man ſo re- 
mils, as to have Thoughts dim and obſcure to that Degree, that they 
are very little removed from none at all; and at laſt in the dark Re- 
tirements of ſound Sleep, loſes the Sight perfectly of all Ideas what- 


| ſoever : Since, I ſay, this is evidently ſo in Matter of Fact, and con- 


ſtant Experience, I ask, whether it be not probable, that Thinking 1s 
the Action, and not the Eſſence of the Soul ? Since the 8 of 
Agents will eaſily admit of Intention and Remiſſion; but the Eſſen- 


ces of Things, are not conceived capable of any ſuch Varation. But 


Pleaſure 


and Pain 


Jimple 


Ideas. 


Good and 


Evil, 
what. 


this 1 the by. 
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Of Modes of Pleaſure and Pain. 


§. 1. Mongſt the ſimple Ideas, which we receive both from Sen- 
| ſation and Reflection, Pain and Pleaſure are two very conſi- 
derable ones. For as in the Body, there is Senſation barely in its 
ſelf, or accompanied with Pain or Pleaſure; ſo the Thought, or Per- 
ception of the Mind is ſimply ſo, or elle accompanied alſo with Pleg- 
ure or Pain, Delight, or Trouble, call it how you pleaſe. Theſe, 
like other ſimple Ideas, cannot be deſcribed, nor their Names defined; 
the Way of knowing them, is, as of the ſimple Ideas of the Senſes, 
only by Experience. For to define them by the Preſence of Good or 
Evil, is no otherwife to make them known to us, than by making 
us reflect on what we feel in our ſelves, upon the ſeveral and various 
Operations of Good and Evil upon our Minds as they are differently 
applied to, or conſidered by us. 
& 2. Things then are Good or Evil, 8 in Reference to Pleaſure 


or Pain. That we call Good, which is apt to cauſe or increaſe Pleaſure, 
or diminiſh Pain in us; or ale to procure, or preſerve us the Poſſeſſion 
of any other Good, or Mbſence f any Evil. 
name that Evil, which ts apt to re or increaſe any Pain, or dimi- 


And on the contrary, we 


ye niſh any Pleaſure i in us; or elſe to procure us any Evil, or deprive Us of 


any Good. By Pleaſure and Pain, I muſt be underſtood to mean of 
Body or Mind, as they are commonly diſtinguiſhed ; though in 
Truth, they be on ly different Conſtitutions of the Mind, =_ 
times occalioned by Ein in 476 e Karen * c of 
che Mind. 1 


as ef 144 


8. z. 2 ure 
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& 3- Pleaſure and Pain, and that which cauſes them, Good and 9 2 4 
Evil, are the Hinges on which our Paſſions turn: And if we reflect on Sd, f 
our ſelves, and obſerve how theſe, under various Conſiderations, ope- 1 
rate in us; what Modifications or Tempers of Mind, what internal 
Senſations (if I may ſo call them,) they produce in us, we ma 
thence form to our ſelves the Ideas of our Paſſions. | 

& 4. Thus any one reflecting upon the Thought he has of the De- Lore. 
light, which any preſent, or abſent thing is apt to produce in him, 
has the Idea we call Love. For when a Man declares in Autumn, 
when he is eating them, or in Spring, when there are none, that he 
loves Grapes, it is no more, but that the Taſte of Grapes delights 
him; let an Alteration of Health or Conſtitution deſtroy the De- 
light of their Taſte, and he then can be ſaid to love Grapes no 
longer. | | | 11 
8 5. On the contrary, the Thought of the Pain, which any thing Hate: 
preſent or abſent is apt to produce in us, is what we call Hatred. 
Were it my Buſineſs here, to enquire any farther than into the bare 
Ideas of our Paſhons, as they depend on different Modifications of 
Pleaſure and Pain, I ſhould remark, that our Love and Hatred of 
inanimate inſenſible Beings, is commonly founded on that Pleaſure 
and Pain which we receive from their Uſe and Application any way 
to our Senſes, though with their Deſtruction : But Hatred or Love, 
to Beings capable of Happineſs or Miſery, is often the Uneaſineſs or 
Delight, which we find in our ſelves ariſing from a Conlideration of 
their very Being, or Happineſs. Thus the Being and Welfare of a 
Man's Children or Friends, producing conſtant Delight in him, he is 
{aid conſtantly to love them. But it ſuffices to note, that our Ideas 
of Love and Hatred, are but the Diſpoſitions of the Mind, in reſpect 
of Pleaſure and Pain in general, however cauſed in us. 

&. 6. The Uneaſineſs a Man finds in himſelf upon the Abſence of Def 
any thing, whole preſent Enjoyment carries the Idea of Delight with 
it, is that we call Defire, which is greater or leſs, as that Uneaſineſs 
is more or leſs vehement. Where, by the by, it may perhaps be 
of ſome Ule to remark, that the chief, if not only Spur to Human 
Induſtry and Action, is Uneaſineſs. For whatever Good is propos'd, 
if its Abſence carries no Diſpleaſure nor Pain with it; if a Man be ea- 
ſie and content without it, there is no Defire of it, nor Endeavour 
after it; there is no more but a bare Velleity, the Term uſed to ſig- 
nifie the loweſt Degree of Deſire, and that which is next to none at 
all, when there is ſo little Uneaſineſs in the Abſence of any thing, 
that it carries a Man no farther than ſome faint! Wiſhes for it, with- 
out any more effectual or vigorous Uſe of the Means to attain it. 
Defire alſo is ſtopp d or abated by the Opinion of the Impoſſibility or 
Unattainableneſs of the Good propos d, as far as the Uneaſineſs is 
cured or allay d by that Conſideration. This might carry our Thoughts 
farther, were it ſeaſonable in this placcdgee. #11428 
95. 7. Joy is a Delight of the Mind, from the Conſideration of the 7 
preſent or aſſured approaching Poſſeſſion of a Good; and we are 
then poſſeſſed of any Good, when we have it ſo in our Power, that 

13» oe | : we 
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Srrow, 


Hope. 


Envy. 


What Paſ- 


ſions all 


Men have . 


produced Pain in us, becanſe the Fear it leaves, is a conſtant Pain: 


Neaſure 
and Pain 
what, 


| bodily Pain and Pleaſure, but whatſoever Delight or Uneafmeſs is felt 


rates as a Pleaſure : And the loſs or diminiſhing of a Pleaſure, as 
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we can uſe it when we pleaſe. Thus a Man almoſt ſtarved, has Foy 
at the Arrival of Relief, even before he has the Pleaſure of uſing it : 
And a Father, in whom the very Well-being of his Children cauſes 
Delight, is always, as long as his Children are in ſuch a State, in the 
Poſſeſſion of that Good; for he needs but to reflect on it to have that 
Pleaſure. 

& 8. Sorrow is Uneaſineſs in the Mind, upon the Thought of a 
Good loſt, which might have been enjoy'd longer; or the Senſe of a 
preſent Evil. 

& 9. Hope is that Pleaſure in the Mind, which every one finds in 
himſelf, upon the Thought of a profitable future Enjoyment of a 
thing, which 1s apt to delight him. : 

& 10. Fear is an Uneaſineſs of the Mind, upon the Thought of 
future Evil likely to befal us. 

& 11. Deſpair is the Thought of the Unattainableneſs of any Good, 
which works differently in Mens Minds, ſometimes producing Unea- 
ſineſs or Pain, ſometimes Reſt and Indolency. vt 11 $1 

§. 12. Anger is Uneaſineſs or Diſcompoſure of the Mind, upon the 
Receipt of any Injury, with a preſent Purpoſe of Revenge. 

§. 13. Envy is an Uneaſineſs of Mind, cauſed by the Confidera- 
tion of a Good we deſire, obtained by one, we think {hould not have 
had it before us. 

&. 14. Theſe two laſt, Envy and Anger, not being cauſed by Pain 
and Pleaſure ſimply in themſelves, but having in them ſome mixed 
Conſiderations of our ſelves and others, are not therefore to be found 
in all Men, becauſe thoſe other Parts of valuing their Merits, or in- 
tending Revenge, 1s wanting in them : But all the reſt terminated 
purely in Pain and Pleaſure, are, I think, to be found in all Men. 
For we love, deſire, rejoice, and hope, only in reſpect of Pleaſure ; 
we hate, fear, and grieve only in reſpect of Pain ultimately : In fine, 
all theſe Paſſions are moved by things, only as they appear to be the 
Cauſes of Pleaſure and Pain, or to have Pleaſure or Pain ſome way 
or other annexed to them. Thus we extend our Hatred uſually to 


the SubjeQ, (at leaſt if a ſenſible or voluntary Agent,) which has 
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But we do not ſo conſtantly love what has done us Good; becauſe 
Pleaſure operates not ſo ſtrongly on us, as Pain; and becauſe we are 
not ſo ready to have hope, it will do ſo again. But this by the 
. 15. By Pleaſure and Pain, Delight and Uneaſineſs, I muſt all 
along be underſtood (as I have above intimated) to mean, not only 


by us, whether ariſing from any grateful, or unacceptable Senſation 
or Reflection. ea 1 1 r 

§. 16. Tis farther to be conſidered, That in Reference to the 
Paſſions, the removal or leſſening of a Pain is conſidered, and ope- 


— 
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of 
2 Pain. Oo, » Holl veal 360 106 D9 1 
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& 17. The Paſſions too have moſt of them in moſt Perſons Ope- Sn: 
rations on the Body, and caule various Changes in it: Which not be- 
ing always ſenſible, do not make a neceſſary Part of the Idea of each 
paſſion. For Shame, which is an Uneaſineſs of the Mind, upon the 
Thought of having done ſomething, which is indecent, or will leſſen 
the valued Eſteem which others have for us, has not always bluſhing 
accompanying it. | | | 4 
& 18. I would not be miſtaken here, as if I meant this as a Diſ- Thr I 
courſe of the Paſſions ; they are many more than thoſe J have here na- n zo 
med: And thoſe I have taken notice of, would each of them re- % Ideas Y 
; | ' of the Paſs 
quire a much larger, and more accurate Diſcourſe. I have only fn we 
mentioned theſe here, as ſo many Inſtances of Modes of Pleaſure and uf 
Pain reſulting in our Minds, from various Conſiderations of Good 9! KM. 
and Evil. I might, perhaps, have inſtanced in other Modes of Plea- 
ſure and Pain more ſimple than theſe, as the Pain of Hunger and 
Thirſt, and the Pleaſure of Eating and Drinking to remove them; 
The Pain of tender Eyes, and the Pleaſure of Muſick; Pain from 
captious uninſtructive Wrangling, and the Pleaſure of rational Con- 
verſation with a Friend, or of well directed Study in the Search and 
Diſcovery of Truth. But the Paſſions being of much more Concern- 
ment to us, I rather made choice to inſtance in them, and ſhew how 


the Ideas we have of them, are derived from Senſation and Refle- 


Chon. 
CHAP. XXL 
Of Power. 
& 1. THE Mind being every Day informed, by the Senſes, of 7% Ilea 


the Alteration of thoſe {imple Ideas, it obſerves in things 1 87855 
without; and taking notice how one comes to an end, and ceaſes 
to be, and another begins to exiſt, which was not before; reflectin 
alſo on what paſſes within it ſelf, and obſerving a conſtant Change 
of its Ideas, ſometimes by the Impreſſion of outward Objects on the 
Senſes, and ſometimes by the Determination of its own Choice; 
and concluding from what it has ſo conſtantly obſerved to have been, 
that the like Changes will for the future be made, in the ſame things, 
by like Agents, and by the like Ways, conſiders in one thing the Poſ- 
ſibility of having any of its ſimple Ideas changed, and in another the 
Poſlibility of making that Change; and ſo comes by that Idea which 
we call Power. Thus we ſay, Fire has a Power to melt Gold, 7. e. to 
deſtroy the Conſiſtency of its inſenſible Parts, and conſequently its 
Hardneſs, and make it fluid; and Gold has a Power to be melted : 
That the Sun has a Power to blanch Wax, and Wax a Power to be 
blanched by the Sun, whereby the Vellowneſs is deſtroy'd, and White- 
nels made to exiſt in its room. In which, and the like Caſes, the 


2 Power 


From Spi- 


8 1 _Oof Power. 2 Book II. 


Power we conſider, is in reference to the Change of perceivable Ideas. 


For we cannot obſerve any Alteration to be made in, or Operation 
upon any thing, but by the obſervable Change of its ſenſible Ideas; 


nor conceive any Alteration to be made, but by conceiving a Change 


of {ome of its Ideas. | | 
de „, F. 2. Power thus conſidered, is two-fold, viz. as able to make, or 
pafve. able to receive any Change: The one may be call'd Active, and the 
other Paſſive Power. Whether Matter be not wholly deſtitute of 
active Power, as its Author G OD is truly above all paſſive Power ; 
and whether the intermediate State of created Spirits be not that 
alone, which is capable of both active and paſſive Power, may be 
worth Conſiderat ion. I ſhall not now enter into that Enquiry, my 
preſent Buſineſs being not to ſearch into the Original of Power, but 
how we come by the Idea of it. But ſince active Powers make ſo 
great a part of our complex Ideas of natural Subſtances, (as we ſhall 
{ee hereafter,) and I mention them as ſuch, according to common 
Apprehenſion; yet they being not, perhaps, ſo truly active Powers, 
as our haſty Thoughts are apt to repreſent them, I judge it not 
amiſs, by this Intimation, to direct our Minds to the Conſideration 

of GOD and spirits, for the cleareſt Idea of active Power. 
Pw is &f . 1 confeſo Power includes in it ſome kind of Relation, (a Rela- 
laim. tion to Action or Change,) as indeed which of our Ideas, of what 
kind ſocver, when attentively conſidered, does not? For our Ideas 


of Extenſion, Duration, and Number, do they not all contain in 


them a ſecret Relation of the Parts? Figure and Motion have ſome- 


thing relative in them much more viſibly : And ſenſible Qualities, as 
Colours and Smells, c. what are they but the Powers of different 
Bodies, in relation to our Perception? Wc. And if conſidered in the 
things themſelves, do they not depend on the Bulk, Figure, Tex- 
ture, and Motion of the Parts? All which include ſome kind of Re- 
lation in them. Our Idea therefore of Power, I think, may well 


have a place amongſt other {imple Ideas, and be conſidered as one of 


them, being one of thoſe, that make a principal Ingredient in our 
complex Ideas of Subſtances, as we ſhall hereafter have occalion to 
oblerve. 7 n 
The cles H. 4. We are abundantly furniſhed with the Idea of paſſive Power, 
ref de of by almoſt all forts of ſenſible things. In moſt of . them we cannot 
Power had ayord obſerving their ſenſible Qualities, nay, their very Subſtances to 
be in a continual Flux: And therefore with Reaſon we look on them 
as liable ſtill to the ſame Change. Nor have we of active Power 
(which is the more proper Signification of the Word Power) fewer 
Inftances. Since whatever Change is obſerved, the Mind mult col- 
lect a Power ſomewhere, able to make that Change, as well as a Poſ- 
ſibility in the thing it ſelf to receive it. But yet, if we will conſider 
it attentively, Bodies, by our Senſes, do not afford us ſo clear and 
diſtinct an Idea of active Power, as we have from Reflection on the 


tit, 


Operations of our Minds. For all Joer Frelating to Action, and 


there being but two ſorts of Action, whereof we have any Idea, viz. 


Thinking and Motion, let us conſider whence we have the cleareſt 


Ideas 
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Ideas of the Powers, which produce theſe Actions. 1. Of 'Think- 


ing, Body affords us no Idea at all, it is only from Reflection that 
we have that. 2. Neither have we from Body any Idea of the begin- 


ning of Motion. A Body at reſt affords us no Idea of any active 


149. 


Power to move; and when it is ſet in Motion it ſelf, that Motion 


is rather a Paſſion, than an Action in it. For when the Ball obeys 
che Stroke of a Bilhard-fſtick, it is not any Action of the Ball, but 
bare Paſſion : Alſo when by Impulle it ſets another Ball in Motion, 
that lay in its way, it only communicates the Motion it had received 
from another, and loſes in it ſelf ſo much, as the other received; 
which gives us but a very obſcure Idea of an active Power of moving 
in Body, whilſt we obſerve it only to transfer, but not produce any 
Motion. For it is but a very obſcure Idea of Power, which reaches 
not the Production of the Action, but the Continuation of the Paſ- 
ſion. For ſo is Motion, in a Body impelled by another: The Conti- 
nuation of the Alteration made in it from Reſt to Motion being little 
more an Action than the Continuation of the Alteration of its Fi- 
gure by the {ame Blow, is an Action. The Idea of the beginning of 


Motion, we have only from Reflection on what paſſes in our ſelves, 


where we find by Experience, that barely by willing it, barely by a 
Thought of the Mind, we can move the Parts of our Bodies, which 
were before at reſt. So that it ſeems to me, we have from the Ob- 
ſervation of the Operation of Bodies by our Senſes, but a very im- 
perfect obſcure Idea of active Power, ſince they afford us not any 
Idea in themſelves of the Power to begin any Action, either Motion 
or Thought. But if, from the Impulſe, Bodies are obſerved to make 


one upon another, any one thinks he has a clear Idea of Power, it 


ſerves as well to my Purpoſe, Senſation being one of thoſe Ways, 
whereby the Mind comes by its Ideas Only I thought it worth 


while to conſider here by the way, whether the Mind doth not re- 
ceive its Idea of active Power clearer from Reflection on its own Ope- 


rations, than it doth from any external Senſation. 
§. 5. This at leaſt I think evident, That we find in our ſelves a 


Will and 
Underſtan- 


Power to begin or forbear, continue or end ſeveral Actions of our 4%, eve 


Minds, and Motions of our Bodies, barely by a 'Thought or Prefe- 


rence of the Mind ordering, or, as it were, commanding the doing 


or not doing ſuch or ſuch a particular Action. This Power which 
the Mind has, thus to order the Conſideration of any Idea, or the 


forbearing to conſider it; or to prefer the Motion of any part of the 


Body to its Reſt, and vice verſa in any particular Inſtance, is that 
which we call the Will. The actual Exerciſe of that Power, by di- 
recting any particular Action, or its Forbearance, is that which we 
call Volition or Willing. The Forbearance of that Action, conſequent 
to ſuch Order or Command of the Mind, is called Voluntary. And 
whatſoever Action is performed without {ſuch a Thought of the 


Mind, is called Involuntary. The Power of Perception is that which 
we call the Underſtanding. Perception, which we make the Act of 


the Underſtanding, is of three ſorts : 1. The Perception of Ideas in 


our Minds. 2. The Perception of the Signification of Signs. 3. The 


Perception 


owers. 


"I 
* * 
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Faculties. 
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3. The Perception of the Connexion or Repugnancy, Agreement 
or Diſagreement, that there is between any of our Ideas. All 
theſe are attributed to the Underſtanding, or perceptive Power, 
though it be the two latter only that Uſe allows us to lay we un- 
derſtand. L | 

& 6. Theſe Powers of the Mind, wiz. of Perceiving, and of Pre- 
ferring, are uſually call'd by another Name: And the ordinary way 
of Speaking is, That the Underſtanding and Will are two Faculties of 
the Mind; a Word proper enough, if it be uſed as all Words thould 
be, ſo as not to breed any Confuſion in Mens Thoughts, by being 
ſuppoſed (as I ſuſpect it has been) to ſtand for ſome real Beings in 
the Soul, that performed thoſe Actions of Underſtanding and Voli- | 
tion. For when we ſay, the Will is the commanding and ſuperior 
Faculty of the Soul; that it is, or is not free; that it determines the 
inferior Faculties; that it follows the Dictates of the Underſtanding, 
Oc. though theſe, and the like Expreſſions, by thoſe that carefully 
attend to their own Ideas, and conduct their Thoughts more by the 
Evidence of Things, than the Sound of Words, may be underſtood 
in a clear and diſtinct Senſe : Yet I ſuſpect, I lay, that this way of 
Speaking of Faculties, has milled many into a confuſed Notion of ſo 
many diftin& Agents in us, which had their ſeveral Provinces and 
Authorities, and did command, obey, and perform ſeveral Actions, 
as ſo many diſtinct Beings ; which has been no {ſmall Occaſion of 
Wrangling, Obſcurity, and Uncertainty in Queſtions relating to 
them. 


Viencetle F. J. Every one, I think, finds in himſelf a Power to begin or for- 


Ideas of 
Liberty 


and Neceſ- 


ſity. 


Liberty 


what, 


bear, continue or put an end to ſeveral Actions in himſelf. From 
the Conſideration of the Extent of this Power of the Mind over the 
Actions of the Man, which every one finds in himſelf, ariſe the Ideas 
of Liberty and Neceſſity. 125 

§. 8. All the Actions, that we have any Idea of, reducing them- 
ſelves, as has been ſaid, to theſe two, viz. Thinking and Motion, ſo 
far as a Man has a Power to think, or not to think ; to move, or 
not to move, according to the Preference or Direction of his own 
Mind, ſo far is a Man free. Where ever any Performance or For- 
bearance are not equally in a Man's Power; where ever doing or not 


doing, will not equally follow upon the Preference of his Mind di- 


recting it, there he is not free, though perhaps the Action may be 
voluntary. So that the Idea of Liberty, is the Idea of a Power in any 


Agent to do or forbear any particular Action, according to the De- 
termination or Thought of the Mind, whereby either of them is pre- 


ferr'd to the other; where either of them is not in the Power of the 
Agent to be produced by him according to his Volition, there he is 
not at Liberiy, that Agent is under Neceſſity. So that Liberty cannot 


be, where there is no Thought, no Volition, no Will; but there 


two, may make this clear. 


may be Thought, there may be Will, there may be Volition, where 
there is no Liberty. A little Conſideration of an obvious Inſtance or 


„ 


§. 9. A 
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& 9. A Tennis-ball, whether in Motion, by the Stroke of a Racket, Ns 
or lying {till at reſt, is not by any one taken to be a free Agent. IF Banding, 
we enquire into the Reaſon, we {hall find it is, becauſe we conceive I. 
not a 'Tennis-ball to think, and conſequently not to have any Voli- 
tion, of Preference of Motion to Reſt, or vice verſa ; and therefore 
has not Liberty, is not a free Agent; but all its both Motion and 
Reſt, come under our Idea of Neceſſary, and are ſo calbd. Likewiſe 
a Man falling into the Water, (a Bridge breaking under him, ) has 
not herein Liberty, is not a free Agent. For though he has Voli- 
tion, though he prefers his not falling to falling ; yet the Forbearance 
of that Motion not being in his Power, the Stop or Ceſſation of 
that Motion follows not upon his Volition; and therefore therein he 
is not free. So a Man ſtriking himſelf, or his Friend, by a Convul- 
five Motion of his Arm, which it is not in his Power, by Volition or 
the Direction of his Mind to ſtop, or forbear; no Body thinks he has 


in this Liberty; every one pities him, as acting by Neceſſity and 


Conſtraint. | 


§. 10. Again, ſuppoſe a Man be carried, whilſt faft aſleep, into Belongs | 
a Room, where is a Perſon he longs to ſee and ſpeak with; and be ln. 
there locked faſt in, beyond his Power to get out; he awakes, and 
is glad to find himſelf in ſo deſirable Company, which he ſtays wil- 
lingly in, 7. e. prefers his ſtay to going away. I ask, Is not this 
ſtay voluntary? I think, no Body will doubt it; and yet being lock- 
ed faſt in, tis evident he is not at Liberty not to ſtay, he has not 
Freedom to be gone. So that Liberty is not an Idea belonging to Vo- 
lition, or preferring; but to the Perſon having the Power of doing, 
or forbearing to do, according as the Mind ſhall chuſe or lire, 
Our Idea of Liberty reaches as far as that Power, and no farther. 
For where ever Reſtraint comes to check that Power, or Compulſion 
takes away that Indifferency of Ability on either ſide to act, or to 
forbear acting, there Liberty, and our Notion of it, preſently 
ceaſes. | 

& 11. We have Inſtances enough, and often more than enough Le 
in our own Bodies. A Man's Heart beats, and the Blood circulates, es 
which 'tis not in his Power by any Thought or Volition to ſtop ; and 2, Ng. 
therefore in reſpeC of theſe Motions, where Reſt depends not on his Jh. 
Choice, nor would follow the Determination of his Mind, if it 
ſhouid prefer it, he is not a free Agent. Convulſive Motions agi- 
tate his Legs, ſo that though he wills it never ſo much, he cannot 
by any Power of his Mind ſtop their Motion, (as in that odd Diſeaſe 
called Chorea Sancti Viti,) but he is perpetually dancing: He is not 
at Liberty in this Action, but under as much Neceſſity of moving, 
as a Stone that falls, or a Tennis- ball ſtruck with a Racket. On the 
other ſide, a Palſie or the Stocks hinder his Legs from obeying the 
Determination of his Mind, if it would thereby transfer his Body 
to another Place. In all theſe there is want of Freedom, though the 
fitting ſtill even of a Paralytick, whilſt he prefers it to, a Removal, is 
truly voluntary. Voluntary then is not oppoſed to Neceſſary; but to 
Inveluntary. For a Man may prefer what he can do, to what he 

7 cannot 


——_—_—_—__— 


— 


rous Paſſion hurries our Thoughts, as a Hurricane does our Bodies, 
without leaving us the Liberty of thinking on other things, which 
we would rather chuſe. But as ſoon as the Mind regains the Power 


Neceſſity 


what, 


Liberty | 


belongs not 
to the, ill. 


Man's Will be free, or no? For if I miſtake not, it follows, from 
what I have ſaid, that the Queſtion it ſelf is altogether improper ; 


as little applicable to the Will, as Swiftneſs of Motion is to Sleep, or 
Squareneſs to Vertue. Every one would laugh at the Abſurdity of 


Modifications of Motion belong not to Sep, nor the Difference of 
Figure to Vertue: And when any one w 


only to Agents, and cannot be an Attribute or Modification of the 
Will, which is alſo but a Power. 2 
IV olition, 5 


tions of internal Actions by Sounds, that I mult here warn my Rea- 


0 Power. Book II. 
cannot do; the State he is in, to its Abſence or Change, though Ne- 
ceſſity has made it in it {elf unalterable. 

& 12. As it is in the Motions of the Body, ſo it is in the Thoughts 
of our Minds; where any one is ſuch, that we have Power to take 
it up, or lay it by, according to the Preference of the Mind, there 
we are at Liberty. A waking Man being under the Neceſſity of ha- 
ving ſome Ideas conſtantly in his Mind, is not at Liberty to think, 
or not to think; no more than he is at Liberty, whether his Body 
ſhall touch any other, or no: But whether he will remove his Con- 
templation from one Idea to onother, 1s many times in his Choice ; 
and then he is in reſpect of his Ideas, as much at Liberty, as he is in 
reſpect of Bodies he reſts on: He can at Pleaſure remove himſelf 
from orie to another. But yet {ome Ideas to the Mind, like ſome 
Motions to the Body, are ſuch, as in certain Circumſtances it can- 
not avoid, nor obtain their Ablence by the utmoſt Effort it can uſe. 
A Man on the Rack, is not at liberty to lay by the Idea of Pain, and 
divert himſelf with other Contemplations : And ſometimes a boiſte- 


to ſtop or continue, begin or forbear any of theſe Motions of the 
Body without, or Thoughts within, according as it thinks fit to 
prefer either to the other, we then conſider the Man as a free Agent 
again. 

N &. 13. Where ever Thought is wholly wanting, or the Power to 
act or forbear according to the Direction of Thought, there Neceſſity 
takes place. This in an Agent capable of Volition, when the Begin- 
ning or Continuation of any Action is contrary to that Preference of 
his Mind, is called Compulfion ; when the hind' ring or ſtopping any 
Action is contrary to his Volition, it is called Reſtraint. Agents 
that have no Thought, no Volition at all, are in every thing neceſſary 
Agents. | 

8 14. If this be ſo, (as I imagine it is,) J leave it to be conſidered, 

whether it may not help to put an end to that long agitated, and, I 
think, unreaſonable, becauſe unintelligible, Queſtion, via. Whether 


and it is as inſignificant to ask, whether Man's Will be free, as to 
ask, whether his Sleep be ſwift, or his Vertue {quare : Liberty being 


ſuch a Queſtion, as either of theſe; becauſe it is obvious, that the 


| | vell coriſiders it, I think he 
will as plainly perceive, that Liberty, which is but a Power, belongs 


8. 15. Such is the Difficulty. 


: 1 


f ex; laining, and giving clear No- 
dier 


— 
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der that Ordering, Directing, Chuſing, Preferring, &c. which I have 


made uſe of, will not diſtinctly enough expreſs Volition, unleſs he 


will reflect on what he himſelf does, when he wills, For Example, 
Preferring which ſeems perhaps belt to expreſs the Act of Volition, 
does it not preciſely. For though a Man would prefer flying to 
walking, yet who can ſay he ever wills it ? Volition, tis plain, is an 
Act of the Mind knowingly exerting that Dominion it takes it ſelf to 
have over any part of the Man, by imploying it in, or with-holdin 

it from any particular Action. And what is the Mill, but the Facul- 


ty to do this? And is that Faculty any thing more in Effect, than a 


Power, the Power of the Mind to determine its Thought, to the pro- 
ducing, continuing, or ſtopping any Action, as far as it depends on 
us? For can it be denied, that whatever Agent has a Power to think 
on its own Actions, and to prefer their doing or omiſſion either to 
other, has that Faculty call'd Will? Will then is nothing but ſuch 
a Power. Liberty, on the other ſide, is the Power a Man has to do 
or forbear doing any particular Action, according as its doing or for- 
bearance has the actual preference in the Mind, which is the ſame 
thing as to ſay, according as he himſelf wills it. 


§. 16. Tis plain then, That the Will is nothing but one Power or Bucs 
Ability, and Freedom another Power or Ability : So that to ask, whe- hay 


ther the Will has Freedom, is to ask, whether one Power has another 
Power, one Ability another Ability; a Queſtion at firſt ſight too 
groſly abſurd to make a Diſpute, or need an Anſwer. For who is 
it that ſees not, that Powers belong only to Agents, and are Attributes 
only of Subſtances, and not of Powers themſelves ? So that this wa 

of putting the Queſtion, viz. Whether the Will be free? is in Effet 
to ask, Whether the Mill be a Subſtance, an Agent? or at leaſt to 
ſuppoſe it, ſince Freedom can properly be attributed to nothing elſe. 
If Freedom can with any Propriety of Speech be applied to Power, 
it may be attributed to the Power that is in a Man, to produce, or 
forbear producing Motion in parts of his Body, by Choice or Prefe- 


Azents, 


rence ; which is that which denominates him free, and is Freedom 


it elf. But if any one ſhould ask, whether Freedom were free, he 
would be ſuſpected not to underſtand well what he ſaid; and he 
would be thought to deſerve Midas's Ears, who knowing that Rich 
was a Denomination from the Poſſeſſion of Riches, ſhould demand 
whether Riches themſelves were rich. | 


& 17. However the name Faculty, which Men have given to this 


Power call'd the Will, and whereby they have been led into a way of 


talking of the Will as acting, may, by an Appropriation that diſguiſes 
its true Senſe, ſerve a little to palliate the Abſurdity ; yet the Will in 

truth, ſignifies nothing but a Power, or Ability, to prefer or chuſe: 
And when the Will, under the Name of a Faculty, is conſidered, as it 
is, barely as an Ability to do ſomething, the Abſurdity, in ſaying 
it is free, or not free, will eaſily diſcover it ſelf. For if it be reaſo- 
nable to ſuppoſe and talk of Faculties, as diſtinct Beings, that can 


acc, (as we do, when we ſay the Will orders, and the Will is free,) 


tis fit that we ſhould make a ſpeaking Faculty, and a walking Facul- 
_ | . ty, 
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ty, and a daheing Fach, by which thoſe Aion; are produced, 
which are but ſeveral Modes of Motion; as well as we make the Will 
and Underſtanding to be Faculties, by which the Actions of Chuſing 
and Perceiving are produced, which are but ſeveral Modes of Think. 
ing: And we may as properly ſay, that 'tis the finging Faculty lings, 
and the dancing Faculty dances ; as that the Will chuſes, or that the 
Underſtanding conceives; or, as is uſual, that the Will directs the 
Underſtanding, or the Underſtanding obeys, or obeys not the Vill 
It being altogether as proper and intelligible to ſay, that the Power 
of Speaking directs tlie Power of Singing, or the Power of singing 
obeys or diſobeys the Power of Speaking. 

§. 18. This way of talking, nevertheleſs, has prevailed, and, as 
I guels, produced great Confuſion. For theſe being all different 
Powers in the Mind, or in the Man, to do ſeveral Actions, he exerts 
them as he thinks "P Bur the Power to do one Action, is not opera- 
ted on by the Power of doing another Action. For the Power of 
Thinking operates not on the Power of Chuſing, nor the Power of 
Chuſing on the Power of Thinking; no more than the Power of 


Dancing operates on the Power of Singing, or the Power of Singing 


on the Power of Dancing, as any one, who reflects on it, will eaſily 
perceive: And yet this is it, which we ſay, when we thus ſpeak, 
that the Will operates on the Unilerſtanding, or the Underſranding on the 


Will. 


§. 19. I grant, that this or that actual Thought, may be the Oc- 
caſion of Volition, or exerciſing the Power a Man has to chuſe; or 
the actual Choice of the Mind, the Cauſe of actual thinking on Us 
or that thing : As the actual ſinging of ſuch a Tune, may be the Oc- 
caſion of dancing ſuch a Dance, and the actual dancing of ſuch a 
Dance, the Occaſion of ſinging Rith'a Tune. But in all theſe, it is 
not one Power that operates on another : But it is the Mind that ope- 
rates, and exerts theſe Powers; it is the Man that does the Action, 
it is the Agent that has Power, or is able to do. For Powers are Rela- 
tions, not Agents: And that which has the Power, or not the Power 70 
operate, is that alone, which u, or ts not free, and not the Power it 
ſelf: For Freedom, or not Freedom, can belong to nothing, but 


what has, or has not a Power to act. 


Likely . 20. The attributing to Faculties that which belonged not to 


belongs 


we 20 te them, has given Occaſion to this way of talking: But the introdu- 


Wall. 


cing into Diſcourſes concerning the Mind, with the Name of Facul- 
ties, a Notion of their operating, has, I ſuppoſe, as little advanced 
our Knowledge in that part of our ſelves, as the great uſe and men- 
tion of the like Invention of Faculties, 1n the Opetations of the Bo- 


dy, has helped us in the Knowledge of Phyſick. Not that I deny 
there are Faculties, both m the Body and Mind : They both of them 
have their Powers of Operating, elſe neither the one nor the other 
could operate. For nothing can operate, that is not able to operate; - 
and that is not able to operate, that has no Power to operate. Nor 


do I deny, that thoſe Words, and the like, are to have their place in 


the common Uſe of Languages, that have made them currant. It 


looks 


) 
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looks lixe too much Affectation wholly to lay them by: And Philo- 
ſophy it ſelf, though it likes not a gaudy Dreſs, yet when it appears 
in publick, muſt have ſo much Complacency, as to be eloathed in the 
ordinary Faſhion and Language of the Country, ſo far as it can con- 
ſiſt with Truth and Perſpicuity. But the Fault has been, that Facul- 
ties have been ſpoken of, and repreſented, as ſo many diftin& Agents. 

For it being asked, what it was that digeſted the Meat in our Sto- 

machs ? It was a ready, and very ſatisfactory Anſwer, to ſay, That 
it was the digeſtive Faculty. What was it that made any thing come 
out of the Body? The expulfive Faculty. What moved? The Mo- 

tive Faculty: And ſo in the Mind, the intellectual Faculty, or the 
Underſtanding, underſtood ; and the elective Faculty, or the Will, 
willed or commanded : Which is in ſhort to ſay, That the Ability 
to digeſt, digeſted ; and the Ability to move, moved ; and the Abi- 
lity to underſtand, underſtood. For Faculty, Ability, and Power, I 
think, are but different Names of the {ame things: Which ways of,. 
ſpeaking, when put into more intelligible Words, will, I think, a- 
mount to thus much; That Digeſtion is performed by ſomething 
that is able to digeſt; Motion by ſomething able to move; and Un- 
derſtanding by ſomething able to underſtand. And in truth it would 
be very ſtrange, if it ſhould be otherwiſe; as ſtrange as it would be 
for a Man to be free without being able to be free. 


7 


S. 21. To return then to the Enquiry about Liberty, I think the zu be 


Queſtion is not proper, whether the Will be free, but whether a Man be 
free. Thus, I think, <2 AW Wits 

1. That fo far as any one can, by the Direction or Choice of his 
Mind, preferring the Exiſtence of any Action, to the Non-exiſtence 
of that Action, and vice vers4, make it to exiſt, or not exiſt, ſo far 
he is free. For if I can, by a Thought, directing the Motion of my 
Finger, make it move, when it was at reſt, or vice vers, tis evi- 
dent, that in reſpect of that, I am free; and if I can, by a like 
Thought of my Mind, preferring one to the other, produce either 
Words, or Silence, I am at liberty to ſpeak, or hold my peace; and 
as far as this Power reaches, of acting, or not acting, by the Determi- 
nation of his own Thought preferring either, ſo far s a Man free. For 
how can we think any one freer, than to have the Power to do what he 
will? And ſo far as any one can, by preferring any Action to its not 
being, or Reſt to any Action, produce that Action or Reſt, ſo far can 
he do what he will. For ſuch a preferring of Action to its abſence, 
is the willing of it; and we can ſcarce tell how to imagine any Being 
freer, than to be able to do what he wills. So that in reſpect of 
Actions, within the reach of ſuch a Power in him, a Man ſeems as 
free, as tis poſſible for Freedom to make him. WW 


& 22. But the inquiſitive Mind of Man, willing to ſhift off from I nee 


himſelf, as far as he can, all Thoughts of Guile, though it be by 


putting himſelf into a worſe State, than that of fatal Neceſſity, is w fee 


not content with this: Freedom, unleſs it reaches farther than this, 
will not ſerve the turn: And it paſſes for a good Plea, that a Man is 
not free at all, if he be not as free to will, as he is to act, what he 
IH JS  . W.ills. 
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wills. Concerning a Man's Liberty, there yet therefore is raifed. this 


farther Queſtion, Whether a Man be free to will ; which, I think, is 
what is meant, when it is diſputed, Whether the Mill be frec. And 
as to that I imagine, 30 n. e 

§. 23. 2. That Willing, or Volition being an Action, and Freedom 
conſiſting in a Power of acting, or not acting, a Man in reſpect of 
willing, or the Act of Volition, when any Action in his Power is once pro- 
poſed to his Thoughts, as preſently to be done, cannot be free. The Rea- 
ſon whereof is very manifeſt: For it being unavoidable that the 
Action depending on his Mill, ſhould exiſt, or not exiſt ; and its Ex- 
iſtence, or not Exiſtence, following perfectly the Determination, and 
Preference of his Will, he cannot avoid willing the Exiſtence, or not 
Exiſtence of that Action; it is abſolutely neceſſary that he will the 
one, or the other, i. e. prefer the one to the other; ſince one of 
them muſt neceſſarily follow ; and that which does follow, follows 
by the Choice and Determination of his Mind, that is, by his wil- 
ling it ; For if he did not will ic, it would not be. So that in re- 
ſpect of the Act of Willing, a Man in ſuch Cale is not free: Liberty 
conſiſting in a Power to act, or not to act, which, in regard of 
Volition, a Man, upon ſuch a Propoſal, has not. For it is unavoi- 
dably neceſſary to prefer the doing, or forbearance, of an Action in 
a Man's Power, which is once ſo propoſed to his Thoughts; a Man 
mult neceſfarily will the one, or the other of them, upon which Pre- 
ference, or Volition, the Action, or its forbearance, certainly fol- 


| lows, and is truly voluntary: But the Act of Volition, or preferring 


one of the two, being that which he cannot avoid, a Man in reſpect 


of that Act of Willing, is under a Neceſſity, and ſo cannot be free; 


unleſs Neceſſity and Freedom can conſiſt together, and a Man can 
be free and bound at once. 55 = 

§. 24. This then is evident, That in all Propoſals of preſent Action, 
a Man is not at liberty to will, or not to will, becauſe he can forbear 
willing: Liberty conſiſting in a Power to act, or to forbear acting, 
and in that only. For a Man that fits ſtill, is {aid yet to be at Li- 
berty, becauſe he can walk if he wills it. But if a Man ſitting ſtill 
has not a Power to remove himſelf, he is not at Liberty; ſo. hke- 
wiſe a Man falling down a Precipice, though in Motion, is not at 
Liberty, becauſe he cannot ſtop that Motion, if he would. This 
being ſo, tis plain that a Man that is walking, to whom it is pro- 
poſed to give off walking, is not at Liberty, whether he will deter- 
mine himſelf to walk, or give off walking, or no: He muſt neceſſa - 


rily prefer one, or t'other of them; walking or not walking; and 


ſo it is in regard of all other Actions in our Power ſo propoſed, 
which are the far greater Number. For conſidering the vaſt Num- 


ber of voluntary Actions that ſucceed one another every Moment that 


we are awake, in the Courſe of our Lives, there are but few of 

them that are thought on or propoſed to the Wil, till the time they 
are to be done: And in all ſuch Actions, as I have ſhewn, the Mind 
in reſpect of willing, has not a Power to act, or not to act, where- 
in conſiſts Liberty: The Miud in that Caſe has not a Power to for: 


bear 
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beas willing; it cninot avoid A Count: Detrimination. concerning them, | 


let the Conſideration be as ſhort, the Thought as quick, as at Will, 
it either leaves the Man in the State he was before rhinking, or chan- 
ges it; continues the Acton, or puts an end to it. Whereby it 1s 
nn that it orders and directs one in preference to, or with ne- 
glect of the other, and thereby either the continuation or ener be- 
comes unavoidably voluntary. 


§. 25. Since then it is plain that in moſt Caſes a Man is not at The it 


Liberty, whether he will Will, or no ; the next thing demanded is, e 


Whether a Man be at Liberty to will which of the two he pleaſes, 8 bing 


or Reſt. This Queſtion carries the Abſurdity of it ſo manifeftly in it 
ſelf, that one might thereby ſufficiently be convinced, that Libert 
concerns not the Will. For to ask, whether a 1 be at Libert 
to will either Motion, or Reſt; Speaking, or Silence; which he plea- 
ſes, is to ask, whether a An can will, what he wills; or be plea- 
fed with whit he is pleaſed with. A Queſtion; which, I think, needs 
no Anſwer ; and they, who can make a Queſtion of it, muſt ſu 
poſe one Will to determine the Acts of another, and another to de- 
terminate that; and ſo on in infinitum. | 


§. 26. To Arc theſe, and the like Abſurdities, nothing can be 


of greater Uſe, than to eſtabliſn in our Minds determined 1deas of 
the things aue Conſideration. If the Ideas of Liberty, and Voli- 
tion, were well fixed in our Underſtandings, and carried along wich 
us in our Minds, as they ought, through all the Queſtions that are 
raiſed about them, I ſuppoſe, a great part of the Diffiaulties, that 
perplex Men's Thoughts, and entangle their Underſtandings, would 


without it, 


be much eaſier reſolved; and we ſhould perceive where the confuletl | 


Signification of Terms, or where the Nature of the _ cauſed the 
Obſcurity. 


S. 27. Firſt then, it is s carefully to be nem That Finde Freedom, 


confiſls in the Dependence of the Exiſtence, or not Bxiſlince of any 
Action, upon our Volition of it, and not in the Dependence of any Adtion, 
or its contrary, on our preference. A Man ſtanding on a Cliff, is at 
Liberty to leap twenty Yards downwards into the Sea, not becauſe 
he has a Power to do the contrary Action, which is to leap twenty 
Yards upwards, for that he cannot do: But he is therefore free, be- 
cauſe he has a Power to leap, or not to leap, But if a greater Force 
than his, either holds him faſt, or tumbles him down, he is no lon- 
ger free in that Caſe: Becatiſe the doing, or forbearance of that par- 
ticular Action, is no longer in his Power. He that is a cloſe Priſo- 
ner, in a Room twenty foot - ſquare, being at the North- ſide of his 
Chamber, is at Liberty to walk twenty foot Southward, becaule he 
can walk, or not walk it: But is not, at the ſam̃e time, at Lbepeg. 
to do the contrary 3 i. e. to walk twenty foot Northward. T7 
In this then conſiſts Freedom, (via.) in our being able to act, or 
not to act, according as we ſhall chuſe, or will. 9 2 N06 
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& 28. Secondly, We muſt remember, that Volition, or filling, is Poirion 


** Act of the Mind directing its Thought to the Production of a 
Action, and thereby exerting its Power to produce it. | To/avoid 


tiplying 


wat. 


— 


| tiplying of Words, I would crave leave here, under the Word Action, 

to comprehend the forbearance too of any Action propoſed ; fitting 

till, or holding ones peace, when walking or ſpeaking are propos'd, 

though mere Forbearances, requirmg as much the Determination of 

8 the Mill, and being often as weighty in their Conſequences, as the 

contrary Actions, may, on that Conſideration, well enough paſs for 

Actions too: But this I ſay, that I may not be nuſtaken, if for bre- 

vity's ſake I {peak thus. Fi | 

Wint de- SY. 29. Thirdly, The Will being nothing but a Power in the Mind 

be Vl. to direct the operative Faculties of a Man to Motion or Reſt, as far 

as they depend on ſuch Direction. To the Queſtion, what is it de- 

termines the Will? The true and proper Anſwer is, The Mind. For 

that which determines the general Power of directing, to this or that 

particular Direction, is nothing but the Agent it ſelf exerdiſing the 

Power it has, that particular Way. If this Anſwer ſatisfies not, tis 

plain the Meaning of the Queſtion, what determines the Vill? is this, 

What moves the Mind, in every particular Inſtance, to determine its 

general Power of directing, to this or that particular Motion or Reſt? 

And to this I anſwer, The Motive, for continuing in the {ame State 

or Action, is only the preſent Satisfaction in it; The Motive to 

change, is always {ſome Uneafineſs Nothing ſetting us upon the 

change of State, or upon any new Action, but ſome Uneafineſs. 'This 

is the great Motive that works on the Mind to put it upon Action, 

which for ſhortneſs ſake we will call determining of the VVill, which 1 
ſhall more at large explain. = 


Wo. & 30. But in the way to it, it will be neceſſary to premiſe, that 
vt le con. though I have above endeavoured to expreſs the Act of Volition, by 
Funded. chufing, preferring, and the like Terms, that ſignify Defire as well as 
Volition, for want of other Words to mark that Act of the Mind, 
whoſe proper Name is Willing or Volition; yet it being a very ſim- 

ple Act, whoſoever deſires to underſtand what it is, will better find it 

by reflecting on his own Mind, and obſerving what it does, when it 

wills, than by any Variety of articulate Sounds whatſoever. This 
Caution of being careful not to be miſled by Expreſſions, that do 
not enough keep up the Difference between the Will, and ſeveral 

Ads of the Mind, that are quite diſtinct from it, I think the more 
neceſſary : Becauſe I find the Will often confounded with ſeveral 

of the Affections, eſpecially Defire ; and one put for the other, and 

that by Men, who would not willingly be thought, not to have had 

very diftin& Notions of Things, and not to have writ very clearly 
about them. This, I imagine, has been no {mall Occaſion :of Ob- 
ſcurity and Miſtake in this Matter ; and therefore 1s, as much as 

may be, to be avoided; For he, that {hall turn his Thoughts in- 
wards upon what paſſes in his Mind, when he wills, ſhall ſee, that 

the Will or Power of Volition is converſant about nothing, but that 
particular Determination of the Mind, whereby, barely by a Thought, 
the Mind endeavours to give Riſe, Continuation, or Stop ,to any 
Aion, which it takes to be in its Power. This well conſidered, plain- 
thews,” that the Will is perfectly diſtinguiſhed from Deſire, which 


en 11 In 


— 


in the very ſame Action may have a quite contrary Tendency from 
that which our Mills Jets us upon. A Man, whom J cannot deny, 


I am ſpeaking, I may with may not prevail on him. In this Cale, 
tis plain the Will and Defire run counter. I will the Action, that 
tends one way, whillt my Deſire tends another, and that the direct 
contrary. A Man, who by a violent Fit of the Gout in his Limbs, 
finds a Dozineſs in his Head, or a want of Appetite in his Stomach 
removed, defires to be caſed too of the Pain of his Feet or Hands 
(for where-ever there is Pain, there is a Deſire to be rid of it) though 
yet, whilſt he apprehends, that the removal of the Pain may tran- 
{late the noxious Humour to a more vital part, his Will is never de- 
termin'd to any one Action, that may ſerve to remove this Pain. 
Whence it is evident, that defiring and willing are two diſtin Acts 
of the Mind ; and conſequently that the VYill, which is but the Power 
of Volition, is much more diſtinct from Defire. oO 
F. 3 r. To return then to the Enquiry, what is it that determines 
the Will in regard to our Acbions? And that upon ſecond Thoughts T am 
apt to imagine is not, as is generally ſuppoſed, the greater Good in 
view: But fome (and for the moſt part the moſt. preſſing) Uneaſineſs 
a Man is at preſent under. This is that which ſucceſſively deter- 
mines the Will, and ſets us upon thoſe Actions we perform. This 
Uneafmeſs we may call, as it is, Defire ; which is an Uneaſineſs of the 


ſort ſoever, and Drfquiet of the Mind, is Uneaſineſs. And with this 
is always join'd Deſire, equal to the Pain or Uneafineſs felt; and is 
ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from it. For Deſire being nothing but an Un- 
eafineſs in the want of an abſent Good, in reference to any Pain felt, 


may oblige me to uſe Perſuaſions to another, which at the ſame time 


Unealmeſs 
determines 
the Vill. 


Mind for want of ſome abſent Good. All Pain of the Body, of what 


Eaſe is that abſent Good; and till that Eaſe be attained, we may 


call it Defire, no Body feeling Pain, that he wiſhes not to be eaſed 


of, with a Defire equal to that Pain, and inſeparable from it. Be- 


ſides this Deſire of Eaſe from Pain, there is another of abſent poſi- 
tive Good, and here alſo the Deſire and Uneaſinefs is equal. As much 
as we defire any abſent Good, fo much are we in Pain for it. But 
here all abſent Good does not, according to the Greatneſs it has, or 
is acknowledg'd to have, cauſe Pain equal to that Greatneſs ; as all 
Pain cauſes Deſire equal to it ſelf: Becauſe the Abſence of Good is 


not always a Pain, as the Preſence of Pain is. And therefore abſent - 


Good may be looked on, and conſidered without Defire. But fo much 
as there is any where of Defire, fo much there is of Uneafineſs. 

§. 32. That Defre is a State of Uneaſineſs, every one who reflects 
on himſelf, will quickly find. Who is there, that has not felt in 
Defire, what the Wiſe Man ſays of Hope, (which is not much diffe- 
rent from it) that it being deferr makes the Heart fick ? and that ſtill 
proportionable to, the Greatneſs of the Defire, which ſometimes raiſes 
the Uneafineſs to that pitch, that it makes People cry out, Give me 
Children, give me the thing delird, or I die? Life it ſelf, and all 


Defire is 
Uneaſinefs. 


its Enjoyments, is a Burden cannot be born under the laſting and un- 


removed Preſſure of ſuch an Uneafineſs. | 
| | 6-34: Good 
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The Une F. 3 3. Good and Evil, preſent and abſent, tis true, work upon 


Dahle 4 the Mind: But that which immediately determines the Mill, from 


ef, time to time, to every voluntary Action, is the Uneafineſs of Defire, 

fixed on ſome abſent Good, either negative, as Indolency to one in 

Pain; or poſitive, as Enjoyment of Pleaſure. That it is this Uneaf.- 

neſs, that determines the Mill to the ſucceſſive voluntary Actions, 

whereof the greateſt part of our Lives is made up, and by which 

We are onto through different Courſes to different Ends, I ſhall 

endeavour to ſhew both from Experience, and the Reaſon of the 
thing. 

nh 85 4. When a Man is perfectly content with the State he is in, 

ien. which is when he is perfectly without any Uneaſineſo, what Induſtry, 

what Action, what Will is there left, but to continue in it? Of 

this every Man's Obſervation will ſatisfie him. And thus we ſee our 

All-wiſe Maker, ſuitable to our Conſtitution and Frame, and know- 

ing what it is that determines the Will, has put into Man the Un- 

eaſineſs of Hunger and Thirſt, and other natural Defires, that re- 

turn at their Seaſons, to move and determine their Wills, for the 

Preſervation of themſelves, and the Contmuation of their Species. 

For I think we may conclude, that, if the bare Contemplation of 

theſe good Ends, to which we are carried by theſe ſeveral Uneafineſ- 

ſes, had been ſufficient to determine the Will, and ſet us on work, 

we {ſhould have had none of theſe natural Pains, and perhaps in this 

World, little or no Pain at all. It i better to marry than to burn, 

ſays St. Paul; where we may ſee, what it is, that chiefly drives Men 

into the Enjoyments of a conjugal Life, A little burning felt puſhes 

us more powerfully , than greater Pleaſures in Proſpect draw or 

allure. | 


The ge. H. 3 5. It ſeems ſo eſtabliſh'd and ſettled a Maxim by the general 
ef 00% Conſent of all Mankind, That Good, the greater Good, determines 
teternins the Will, that I do not at all wonder, that when I firſt publiſh'd my 
_ Fay Thoughts on this Subject, I took it for granted; and I imagine, that 
by a great many I ſhall be thought more excuſable, for having then 
done ſo, than that now I have ventur'd to recede from ſo received an 
Opinion. But yet upon a ſtricter Enquiry, I am forced to conclude, 

that Good, the greater Good, though apprehended and acknowledged 

to be ſo, does not determine the Mill, until our Deſire, raiſed pro- 

. portionably to it, makes us uneaſy in the want of it. Convince a 
Man never ſo much, that Plenty has its Advantages over Poverty; 
make him ſee and own, that the handſome Conveniencies of Life are 
better than naſty Penury ; yet as long as he is content with the lat- 
ter, and finds no Uneafineſs init, he moves not; his Vill never is de- 
termin'd to any Action, that ſhall bring him out of it. Let a Man 
be never ſo well perſwaded of the Advantages of Virtue, that it is as 
neceſſary to a Man, who has any great Aims in this World, or Hopes 
in the next, as Food to Lite : Yet till he hungers and thirſts after 
Righteouſneſs ; till he feels an Uneaſmeſs in the want of it, his Will 
will not be determin'd to any Action in Purſuit of this confeſſed 
greater Good; but any other Uneaſineſſes he feels in himſelf, 11 | 
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take place, and carry his Will to other Actions. On the other ſide, 
let a Drunkard ſee, that his Health decays, his Eſtate waſtes; Diſ- 
credit and Diſeaſes, and the Want of all things, even of his belo- 
ved Drink attends him in the Courſe he follows: Yet the Returns of 
Uneafineſs to mils his Companions, the habitual Thirſt after his 
Cups, at the uſual time, drives him to the Tavern, though he has 
in his View the Loſs of Health and Plenty, and perhaps of the Joys 
of another Life: The leaſt of which is no inconſiderable Good, but 
ſuch as he confeſſes, is far greater than the tickling of his Palate 
with a Glaſs of Wine, or the idle Chat ofa ſoaking Club. Tis not 
for want of viewing the greater Good; for he 1ces, and acknow- 
ledges it, and in the Intervals of his drinking Hours, will take Re- 
ſolutions to perſue the greater Good; but when the Uneafineſs to 
miſs his accuſtomed Delight returns, the greater acknowledged Good 
loſes its hold, and the preſent Uneaſineſs determines the Will to the ac- 
cuſtomed Action; which thereby gets ſtronger Footing to prevail 
againſt the next Occaſion, though he at the ſame time makes ſecret 
Promiſes to himſelf, that he will do ſo no more; this is the laſt 
time he will act againſt the Attainment of thoſe greater Goods. 
And thus he 1s, from time to time, in the State of that unhappy 
Complainer, Video meliora proboque, Deteriora ſequor : Which Sen- 
tence, allowed for true, and made good by conſtant Experience, 
may this, and poſſibly no other way, be eaſily made intelligible. 
S. 36. If we enquire into the Reaſon of what Experience makes z...,;; 

ſo evident in Fact, and examine why 'tis Uneafineſs alone operates on *'* 2 
the Will, and determines it in its Choice, we {hall find, that we z is 
being capable but of one Determination of the Will to one Action {ts 
at once, the preſent Uneafineſs, that we are under, does naturally , 
determine the Will, in order to that Happineſs which we all ain 
at in all our Actions: For as much as whilſt we are under any Un- 
eafineſs, we cannot apprehend our ſelves happy, or in the way to 
it. Pain and Uneaſineſs being, by every one, concluded, and felt, 
to be inconſiſtent with Happineſs ; ſpoilmg the Reliſh, even of thoſe 
good Things which we have: A little Pain ſerving to marr all the 
Pleaſure we rejoyced in. And therefore that, which of Courſe de- 
termines the Choice of our Will to the next Action, will always be 
the removing of Pain, as long as we have any left, as the firſt and ne- 


——_—— 


ceſſary Step towards Happineſs. 2 
§. 37. Another Reaſon why tis Uneafineſs alone determines the Zecau/e 

Will, may be this. Becauſe that alone is preſent, and 'tis againſt ae 

the Nature of things, that what is abſent ſhould operate, where it is! Yen. 

not. It may be ſaid, that abſent Good may by Contemplation be 

brought home to the Mind, and made preſent. The Idea of it in- 

deed may be in the Mind, and view'd as preſent there; but nothing 

will be in the Mind as a preſent Good, able to counter-balance the 

Removal of any Uneaſineſs, which we are under, till it raiſes our 

Deſire, and the Uneafineſs of that has the Prevalency in determining 

the Will. Till then the Idea in the Mind of whatever Good, is there 

only like other Ideas, the Object of bare unactive Speculation; but 

| =. operates 
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operates not on the Mill, nor {ets us on work: The Reaſon whereof 
I ſhall ſhew by and by. How many are to be found, that have 
had lively Repreſentations {et before their Minds of the unſpeakable 
Joys of Heaven, which they acknowledge both poſhble and probable 
too, who yet would be content to take up with their Happineſs 
here ? and ſo the prevailing Uneaſineſſes of their Deſires, let looſe af. 
ter the Enjoyments of this Life, take their 'Turns in the determining 
their Wills, and all that while they take not one Step, are not one jot 
moved, towards the good Things of another Life, conſidered as ne- 
ver 1o great. 

& 33. Were the Will determin'd by the Views of Good, as it ap- 
pears in Contemplation greater or leſs to the Underſtanding, which is 
the State of all abſent Good, and that which in the received Opini- 


roſible, on the Will is ſuppoſed to move to, and to be moved by, I do 
bem nt. not ſee how it could ever get looſe from the infinite eternal Joys 


_ any This would be the State of the Mind, and regular Tendency of the 


of Heaven, once propos d and conſider d as poſſible. For all abſent 
Good, by which alone, barely propos d, and coming in View, 
the Will is thought to be determin'd, and ſo to ſet us on Action, 
being only poſſible, but not infallibly certain, tis unavoidable, that 
the infinitely greater poſſible Good ſhould regularly and conſtantly 
determine the Will in all the ſucceſſive Actions it directs; and then 
wie ſhould keep conſtantly and ſteadily in our Courſe towards Hea- 
ven, without ever ſtanding ſtill, or directing our Actions to any o- 
ther End: The eternal Condition of a future State infinitely out- 
weighing the Expectation of Riches, or Honour, or any other 
Worldly Pleaſure, which we can propoſe to our ſelves, though we 
ſhould grant theſe the more probable to be attain'd : For nothing 
future is yet in Poſſeſſion, and ſo the Expectation even of theſe may 
deceive us. If it were ſo, that the greater Good in View deter- 
mines the Will, ſo great a Good once propos d could not but ſeize 
the Will, and hold it faſt to the Purſuit of this infinitely greateſt 
Good, without ever letting it go again : For the Will having a Pow- 
er over, and directing the Thoughts, as well as other Actions, 


would, if it were ſo, hold the Contemplation of the Mind fixed to 
that Good. 


Will in all its Determinations, were it determin'd by that which is 
"%- conſider d, and in View the greater Good; but that it is not ſo, 
is viſible in Experience. The infinitely greateſt confeſſed Good being 
often neglected, to ſatisfy the ſucceſſive Uneaſineſs of our Deſires 
purſuing Trifles. But though the greateſt allowed, even everlaſting 
' unſpeakable Good, which has ſometimes moved, and affected the 
Mind, does not ſtedfaſtly hold the Mill, yet we ſee any very great 
and prevailing Uneafimeſs, having once laid hold on the Will, lets it 
not go; by which we may be convinced, what it is that deter- 
mines the Will. Thus any vehement Pain of the Body ; the ungo- 
vernable Paſſion of a Man violently in Love; or the impatient De- 
fire of Revenge, keeps the Will ſteady and intent ; and the Will thus 
determin'd, never lets the Underſtanding lay by the Object, but 4 
| | tne 
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the Thoughts of the Mind, and Powers of the Body are uninterrup- 
tedly employ d that way, by the Determinations of the Will; influ- 
enced by that topping Uneaſineſs, as long as it laſts ; whereby it ſeems 
to me evident, that the Will, or Power of ſetting us upon one Acti- 
on in preference to all other, is determin'd in us, by Uneafineſs - 
And whether this be not ſo, I deſire every one to obſerve in him- 
ſelf. | 
S. 39. I have hitherto chiefly inſtanced in the Uneaſineſs of De- 
ſire, as that which determines the Will. Becauſe that is the chief, 
and moſt ſenſible ; and the Will ſeldom orders any Action, nor is 
there any voluntary Action performed, without ſome Defire accom- 
panying it; which I think is the Reaſon why the Will and Deſire 
are ſo often confounded. But yet we are not to look upon the Unea- 
fineſs which makes up, or at leaſt accompanies molt of the other Paſ- 


Shame, &c. have each their Uneafineſs too, and thereby influence 
the Will. Theſe Paſſions are ſcarce any of them in Life and Pra- 
ice, ſimple, and alone, and wholly unnuxed with others; though 


Deſire ac- 


companies 


. all Uneaſi- 
| ſions, as wholly excluded in the Cale. Averfion, Fear, Anger, Envy, . 


uſually in Diſcourſe and Contemplation, that carries the Name, 


which operates ſtrongeſt, and appears moſt in the preſent State of 
the Mind. Nay, there is, I think, ſcarce any of the Paſſions to be 
found without Defire join d with it. I am ſure, where ever there 
is Uneafineſs, there is Defire : For we conſtantly deſire Happineſs ; 
and whatever we feel of Uneafineſs, lo much, tis certain, we want 


of Happineſs ; even in our own Opinion, let our State and Condition 


otherwiſe be what it will. Beſides, the preſent Moment not being 
our Eternity, whatever our Enjoyment be, we look beyond the pre- 
ſent, and Deſire goes with our Foreſight, and that ſtill carries the Will 
with it. So that even in Foy it ſelf, that which keeps up the ACti- 
on, whereon the Enjoyment depends, is the Deſire to continue 
it, and Fear to loſe it: And whenever a greater Uneaſineſs than 
that takes place in the Mind, the Will preſently is by that deter- 
min'd to ſome new Action, and the preſent Delight neglected. 

6. 40. But we being in this World beſet with ſundry Uneafineſ- 
ſes, diſtracted with different Defires, the next Enquiry natu- 
rally will be, which of them has the Precedency in determining the 
Will to the next Action? and to that the Anſwer is, that ordinari- 


The moſt 


preſſing 
Unealmeſs 


naturally 
determines 


the Will. 


ly, which is the molt preſſing of thoſe that are judged capable of 


being then removed. For the Will being the Power of direCting 
our operative Faculties to ſome Action, for ſome End, cannot at 
any time be moved towards what is judg'd at that time unattaina- 
ble: That would be to ſuppoſe an intelligent Being deſignedly to 


act for an End, only to loſe its Labour; for ſo it is to act for what 


is judg d not attainable ; and therefore very great Uneafineſſes move 
not the will, when they are judg'd not capable of a Cure : They, 
in that Caſe, put us not upon Endeavours. But theſe ſet a- part, 
the moſt important and urgent Uneafimeſs we at that time feel, is 
that which ordinarily determines the will ſucceſſively, in that Train 
of voluntary Actions, which make up our Lives. The greateſt wy 
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ſent Uneaſineſs is the Spur to Action, that is conſtantly felt ; and 
for the moſt part determines the YVill in its choice of the next A- 
ction. For this we mult carry along with us, that the proper and 
only Object of the YVill is ſome Action of ours, and nothing elle. 
For we producing nothing, by our willing it, but ſome Action in 
our Power, *tis there the YVill terminates, and reaches no farther. 
#1 a fre F. 41. If it be farther aſked, what tis moves Defire ? I anſwer, 
4% Happineſs, and that alone. Happineſs and Miſery are the Names gf 
two Extreams, the utmoſt Bounds whereof we know not; *tis what 
Eye hath not ſeen, Ear hath not heard, nor hath it entred into the Heart 
of Man to conceive. But of ſome Degrees of both, we have ver 
lively Impreſſions, made by ſeveral Inſtances of Delight, and Joy 
on the one ſide; and Torment and Sorrow on the other; which, 
for ſhortneſs ſake, I {ſhall comprehend under the Names of Pleaſure 
and Pain, there being Pleaſure: and Pain of the Mind, as well as 
the Body: VVith him is Fulneſs of Joy, and Pleaſure for evermore Or, 
to ſpeak truly, they are all of the Mind ; though ſome have their 
riſe in the Mind from Thought, others in the Body from certain 
Modifications of Motion. il | 
Hopes FS. 42. Happineſs then in its full Extent is the utmoſt Pleaſure we 
„h. are capable of, and Miſery the utmoſt Pain: And the loweſt Degree 
of what can be called Happineſs, is ſo much Eaſe from all Pain, and 
{o much preſent Pleaſure, as without which any one cannot be con- 
tent. Now becauſe Pleaſure and Pain are produced in us, by the 
Operation of certain Objects, either on our Minds or our Bodies; 
and in different Degrees; therefore what has an aptneſs to produce 
Pleaſure in us, is that we call Good, and what is apt to produce Pain 
in us, we call Evil, for no other Reaſon, but for its aptneſs to 
produce Pleaſure and Pain in us, wherein conſiſts our Happineſs and 
Miſery. Farther, though what is apt to produce any Degree of 
N Pleaſure, be in it ſelf Good; and what is apt to produce any Degree 
j of Pain, be Evil; yet it often happens, that we do not call it fo, 
4 when it comes in Competition with a greater of its ſort ; becauſe 
when they come in Competition, the Degrees alſo of Pleaſure and 
| : Pain have juſtly a Preference. So that if we will rightly eſtimate 
what we call Good and Evil, we {hall find it hes much in Compari- 
{on : For the Cauſe of every leſs Degree of Pain, as well as every 
| greater Degree of Pleaſure, has the nature of Good, and vice vers. 
| ha H. 43. Though this be that, which is called Good and Evil; and 
= e all Good be the proper Object of Defire in general; yet all Good, 
= even ſeen, and confeſſed to be ſo, does not neceflarily move every 
particular Man's Defire ; but only that part, or ſo much of it, as 
is conſidered, and taken to make a neceſſary part of his Happineſs. 
All other Good however great in reality, or appearance, excites not 
a Man's Defires, who looks not on it to make a part of that Happi- 
neſs, wherewith he, in his preſent Thoughts, can fatisfie himſelf. 
Happineſs, under this View, every one conſtantly purſues, and de- 
fires what makes any part of it: Other things, acknowledged to be 
Gvod, he can look upon without Defire ; paſs by, and be content 


without. 
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without. There is no Body, I think, ſo ſenſleſs as to deny, that ; 


there is Pleaſure in Knowledge: And for the Pleaſures of Senle, they 
have too many Followers to let it be queſtion'd, whether Men are 
taken with them or no. Now let one Man place his ſatisfaction in 
ſcnſual Pleaſures, another in the delight of Knowledge: Though 
each of them cannot but confeſs, there is great Pleaſure in what the 
other purſues ; yet neither of them making the other's Delight a part 
of his Happinels, their Defires are not moved, but each is ſatisfied 
without what the other enjoys, and ſo his Will is not determined to 
the purſuit of it. But yet as ſoon as the ſtudious Man's hunger and 


thirſt makes him wneafie, he whole Will was never determined to any 


purſuit of good Chear, poinant Sauces, delicious Wine, by the plea- 
{ant taſt he has found in them, is, by the Uneaſineſs of Hunger and 
Thirſt preſently determined to Eating and Drinking; though poſſibly 
with great indifferency what wholeſome Food comes in his way. And 
on the other fide, the Epicure buckles to Study, when ſhame, or the 
deſire to recommend himſelf to his Miftrifs, ſhall make him wneaſe 
in the want of any ſort of Knowledge. Thus how much ſo ever Men 
are in earneſt, and conſtant in purſuit of Happineſs; yet they may 
have a clear view of Good, great and confeſſed Good, without being 
concern'd for it, or moved by it, if they think they can make up 
their Happineſs without it. Though as to Pain, that they are always 
concern d for; they can feel no Uneaſineſs without being moved. And 
therefore being uneaſie in the want of whatever is judged neceſſary to 
their Happineſs, as ſoon as any Good appears to make a part of their 
portion of Happineſs, they begin to deſire it. | | 


§. 44. This, I think, any one may may obſerve in himſelf, and het 
others, that the greater viſible Good does not always raiſe. Men's de- r 


ſires in proportion to the greatneſs, it appears, and is acknowledged pts 


to have: Though every little Trouble moves us, and ſets us on work 
to git rid of it. The Reaſon whereof 1s evident from the Nature of 
our Happineſs and Miſery it ſelf. All preſent Pain, whatever it be, 
makes a part of our preſent Miſery : But all abſent Good does not at 
any time make a neceſlary part of our preſent Happineſs, nor the ab- 
lence of it make a part of our Miſery. If it did, we ſhould be con- 


ſtantly and infinitely miſerable; there being infinite degrees of Hap- 


pineſs, which are not in our poſſeſſion. All Uneaſineſs therefore being 


removed, a moderate portion of Good ſerves at preſent to content 


Men; and ſome few degrees of Pleaſure in a ſucceſſion of ordinary 


Injoyments make up a Happineſs, wherein they can be ſatisfied. If 


this were not ſo, there could be no room for thoſe indifferent, and 
viſibly trifling Action, s to which our Wills are ſo often determined; 
and wherein we voluntarily waft ſo much of our Lives; which re- 
miſsneſs could by no means conſiſt with a conſtant determination 
of Will or Deſire to the greateſt apparent Good. That this is ſo, I 
think few People need go far from home to be convinced. And indeed 
in this life there are not many, whoſe Happineſs reaches ſo far, as 
to afford them a conſtant train of moderate mean Pleaſures,” without 
any mixture of Uneaſineſs; and yet they could be content to Hay 
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here for ever: Though they cannot deny, but that it is poſſible 
there may be a State of eternal durable Joys after this Life, far ſur- 
paſling all the Good is to be found here. Nay, they cannot but ſee, 
that it is more poſſible, than the Attainment and Continuation of 
that Pittance of Honour, Riches, or Pleaſure, which they purſue ; 
and for which they neglect that eternal State: But yet in full view 
of this Difference, ſatisfied of the Poſſibility of a perfect, ſecure, and 
laſting Happineſs in a future State, and under a clear Conviction, that 
it is not to be had here whilſt they bound their Happineſs within 
ſome little Enjoyment, or Aim of this Life, and exclude the Joys of 
Heaven from making any neceſſary part of it, their Deſires are not 
moved by this greater apparent Good, nor their Mills determin'd to 
any Action, or endeavour for its Attainment, = 
2 7 §. 45. The ordinary Neceſſities of our Lives, fill a great part of 
, them with the Uneaſineſs of Hunger, Thirſt, Heat, Cold, Wearineſs 
the Will, with Labour, and Sleepineſs in their conſtant Returns, &c. To which, 
if beſides accidental Harms, we add the fantaſtical Uneaſineſs, (as Itch 
after Honour, Power, or Riches, &c.) which acquir'd Habits by Faſhi- 
on, Example, and Education, have ſettled in us, and a thouſand o- 
ther irregular Deſires, which Cuſtom has made natural to us, we ſhall 
find, that a very little part of our Life is ſo vacant from theſe Uneaſi- 
neſſes, as to leave us free to the Attraction of remoter abſent Good. 
We are ſeldom at eaſe, and free enough from the Sollicitation of our 
natural or adopted Deſires, but a conſtant Succeſſion of Uneafineſſeſs 
out of that Stock, which natural Wants, or acquired Habits have 
heaped up, take the Will in their Turns; and no ſooner is one 
Action dipatch'd, which by ſuch a Determination of the Vill we are 
ſet upon, but another Uneaſineſs is ready to ſet us on work. For the 
removing of the Pains we feel, and are at preſent prefled with, be- 
ing the getting out of Miſery, and conſequently the firſt thing to be 
done in order to Happineſs, abſent Good, though thought on, con- 
feſſed, and appearing to be good, not making any part of this Un- 
happineſs in its Abſence, is joſtled out, to make way for the Removal of 
thoſe Uneaſineſſeſs we feel, till due, and repeated Contemplation has 
brought it nearer to our Mind, given {ome Reliſh of it, and raiſed in 
us ſome Deſire; which then beginning to make a part of our preſent 
- Uneaſineſs, ſtands upon fair Terms with the reſt, to be ſatisfied, and 
ſo according to its Greatneſs, and Preſſure comes in its turn to de- 
termine the Will. als 
Due con- F. 46. And thus by a due Conſideration, and examining any Good 
fideration oe . | 
aer De propoſed, it is in our Power to raiſe our Deſires in a due proportion to 
fre. the value of that Good, whereby in its turn, and place, it may come 
to work upon the Will, and be purſued. For Good, though appearing, 
and allowed never ſo great, yet till it has raiſed Deſires in our Minds, 
and thereby made us uncaſie in its Want, it reaches not our Mills; we 
are not within the Sphere of its Activity; our Wills being under the 
Determination only of thoſe Uneaſineſſes, which are preſent to us, which 
(whilſt we have any) are always ſolliciting, and ready at hand to 
give the Will its next Determination. The balancing, when there is 


any 
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any in the Mind, being only which Deſire ſhall be next ſatisfied, 
which Uneaſineſs firſt removed. Whereby it comes to paſs, that 
as long as any Uneaſmeſs, any Deſire remains in our Mind, there is 
no room for Good, barely as ſuch, to come at the Will, or at all to 
determine it. Becauſe, as has been ſaid, the firſt Step in our Endea- 
vours after Happineſs being to get wholly out of the Confines of Mi- 
ſery, and to feel no part of it, the Will can be at leiſure for no- 
thing elſe, till every Uneafineſs we feel be perfectly removed: Which 
in the Multitude of Wants and Defires, we are beſet with in this 


imperfect State, we are not like to be ever freed from in this 
World. 0 


6. 47. There being in us a great many Uneaſineſſes always ſollicit- The 

; . 2 8 « to ſuſpend 
ing, and ready to determine the Will, it is natural, as I have ſaid, the Fr” 
that the greateſt and moſt preſſing ſhould determine the Will to the my el, 


next Action; and ſo it does for the moſt part, but not always. For 5 Ce 
the Mind having in molt Cafes, as is evident in Experience, a Pows- rin. 
er to ſuſpend the Execution and Satisfaction of any of its Deſires, and 

ſo all, one after another, is at liberty to conſider the Objects of. 
them; examine them on all ſides, and weigh them with others. In 
this lies the Liberty Man has; and from the not uſing of it right, 
comes all that Variety of Miſtakes, Errors, and Faults which we run 
into, in the Conduct of our Lives, and our Endeavours after Happi- 
neſs ; whilſt we precipitate the Determination of our Wills, and en- 
gage too ſoon before due Examination. To prevent this, we have 
a Power to ſuſpend the Proſecution of this or that Deſire, as every 
one daily may Experiment in himſelf. This ſeems to me the Source 
of all Liberty; in this ſeems to conſiſt that which is (as I think 
improperly) call'd Free Will, For during this Suſpenſion of any De- 
fire, before the Will be determined to Action, and the Action (which 
follows that Determination) done, we have Opportunity to examine, 
view, and judge, of the Good or Evil of what we are going to do ; 
and when, upon due Examination, we have judg'd, we have done our 
Duty, all that we can, or ought to do, in —.5 of our Happineſs ; _ 
and tis not a Fault, but a Perfection of our Nature to deſire, will, 
and act according to the laſt Reſult of a fair Examination. 

5. 48. This is ſo far from being a Reſtraint or Diminution of 25 4 
Freedom, that it is the very Improvement and Benefit of it; *tis not Homer 
an Abridgment, tis the End and Uſe of our Liberty; and the farther fu * 
we are removed from ſuch a Determination, the nearer we are to Fa 15 
Miſery and Slavery. A perfect Indifferency in the Mind, not de- 
terminable by its laſt Judgment of the Good or Evil, that is thought 
to attend its Choice, would be ſo far from being an Advantage and 
Excellency of any intellectual Nature, that it would be as great an 
Imperfection, as the Want of Indifferency to act, or not to act, 
till determined by the Will, would be an Imperfection on the other 
ide, A Man is at liberty to lift up his Hand to his Head, or let it 
reſt quiet: He is perfectly indifferent in either; and it would be 
an Imperfection in him, if he wanted that Power, if he were de- 
prived of that Indifferency. But it would be as great an ImperfeCti- 

| on, 
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on, if he had the ſame Indifferency, whither he would prefer the 
lifting up his Hand, or 1ts remaining in reſt, when it would 
ſave his Head or Eyes from a Blow he ſees coming: *Tis as 
much 4 Perfection, that Defire, or the Power of Preferring, ſhould be 
determined by Good, as that the Power of Acting ſhould be determi- 
ned by the Will, and the certainer ſuch Determination is, the great- 
er is the Perfection. Nay, were we determined by any thing but the 
laſt Reſult of our own Minds, judging of the Good or Evil of any 
Action, we were not free. The very End of our Freedom being, 
that we might attain the Good we chuſe. And therefore every 
Man is put under a Neceſſity by his Conſtitution, as an intelligent 
Being, to be determined in willing by his own Thought and Judg- 
ment, what is beſt for him to do: Elſe he would be under the De- 
termination of ſome other than himſelf, which is want of Liberty. 
And to deny, that a Man's Will, in every Determination, follows his 
own Judgment, is to ſay, that a Man wills and acts for an End 
that he would not have at the time that he wills and acts for it. For 
if he prefers it in his preſent Thoughts before any other, tis plain he 
then thinks better of it, and would have it before any other, unleſs 

he can have, and not have it; will and not will it at the ſame time; 

a Contradiction too manifeſt to be admitted! 1 88 

The feet H. 49. If we look upon thoſe ſuperior Beings above us, who en- 
wr. joy perfect Happineſs, we ſhall have Reaſon to judge, that they are 
nine l. more ſteadily determined in their Choice of Good, than we; and yet we 
have no Reaſon to think they are leſs happy, or leſs free, than we 

are. And if it were fit for ſuch poor finite Creatures as we are, to 
pronounce what infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs could do, I think, 
we might ſay, that God himſelf cannot chuſe what is not good; 

the Freedom of the Almighty hinders not his being determined by 

what is beſt. | GAs 
Balu. F. 50. But to give a right View of this miſtaken part of Liberty, 
are let me aſk, Would any one be a Changeling, becauſe he is leſs de- 
Hoppineſs, termined by wiſe Conſiderations, than a wiſe Man ? Is it worth 
ment of the Name of Freedom to be at liberty to play the Fool, and draw 
log. Shame and Miſery upon a Man's ſelf? If to break looſe from the 
Conduct of Reaſon, and to want that Reſtraint of Examination and 
Judgment, which keeps us from chuſing or doing the worſe, be Li- 
berty, true Liberty, mad Men and Fools are the only Free-men : 
But yet, I think, no Body would chuſe to be mad for the lake of 
ſuch Liberty, but he that 1s mad already. The conſtant Deſire of 
Happineſs, and the Conſtraint it puts upon us to act for it, no Body, 
I think, accounts an Abridgment of Liberty, or at leaſt an Abridg- 
ment of Liberty to be complain'd of. God Almighty himſelf is under 
the Neceſſity of being happy; and the more any intelligent Being is 
ſo, the nearer is its Approach to infinite Perfection and Happineſs. 
That in this State of Ignorance we ſhort- ſighted Creatures might not 
miſtake true Felicity, we are endowed with a Power to ſuſpend any 
particular Deſire, and keep it form determining the Mill, and engagiiig 
us in Action. This is ſtanding ſtill, where we are not ſufficiently 
| 188 _ aſſured 
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aſſured of the way: Examination, is conſulting a Guide, The De- 
termination of the YVill, upon Enquiry, is following the Direction of 
that Guide And he that has a Power to act, or not to at according 
as ſuch Determination diteCts, is a free Agent; ſuch Determination 
abriges not that Power wherein Liberty conſiſts. He that has his 
Chains knocked off, and the Prifon-doors ſet open to him, is per- 
fectly at Liberty, becauſe he may either go or ſtay, as he belt likes; 
though his Preference be determined to ſtay, by the Darkneſs of 
the Night, or Illneſs of the Weather, or Want of other Lodging. 
He ceaſes not to be free; though the Deſire of ſome Convenience 
to be had there, abſolutely determines his Preference, and makes him 
ſtay in his Priſon. - = FTI 
& 51. As therefore the higheſt Perfection of intellectual Nature, 25 M. 
lies in a careful and conſtant Purſuit of true and ſolid Happineſs ; ſo pdf, 
che Care of our felves, that we miſtake not imaginary for real Hap- „fee 
pineſs, is the neceſſary Foundation of our Liberty. The ftronger Foundati- 
Ties we have to an unalterable Purſuit of Happineſs in general, #4 2 
which is our greateſt Good, and which, as ſuch, our Deſires always 
follow, the more are we free from any neceſſary Determination of 

our Will to any particular Action, and from a neceſſary Compliance 
wich our Deſire, ſet upon any particular, and then appearing prefe- 
rable Good, till we have duly examm'd, whether it has a Tendency 
to, or be inconſtant with our real Happineſs : And therefore till we 
are as much mform'd upon this Enquiry, as the Weight of the Matter, 
and the Nature of the Caſe demands, we are by the Neceſſity of 
prefering and purſuing true Happineſs as our greateſt Good, obliged | 
to ſuſpend the Satis faction of our Defire in particular Caſes, 

S. 52. This is the Hinge on which turns the Liberty of intellectual 25, 5 
Beings in their conftant Endeavours after, and a ſteady Proſecution „en it. 
of true Felicity, that they can fuſpend this Proſecution in particular 
Caſes, till they have looked before them, and informed themſelves, 
whether that particular thing, which is then propoſed or defired, lie 
in the way to their main End, and make a real Part of that which 
is their greateſt Good; for the Inclination and Tendency of their Na- 
ture to Happineſs, is an Obligation and Motive to them, to take 
care not to miſtake, or miſs it; and ſo neceſſarily puts them upon 
Caution, Deliberation, and Warineſs, in the Direction of their par- 
ticular Actions, which are the Means to obtain it. Whatever Ne- 
ceſſity determines to the purſuit of real Bliſs, the ſame Neceſſity, with 
the ſame Force eſtabliſhes Suſpence, Deliberation, and Scrutiny of each 
ſucceſſiwe Deſire, whether the Satisfaction of it does not interfere 
with our true Happineſs, and miflead us from it. This, as ſeems to 
me, is the great Privilege of finite intellectual Beings ; and I deſire it 
may be well confider'd, whether the great Inlet, and Exerciſe of all 
the Liberty Men have, are capable of, or can be uſeful to them, and 
that whereon depends the Turn of their Actions, does not he in this, 
that they can ſuſpend their Deſires, and ftop them from determi- 
ning their Wills to any Action, till they have duly and fairly ex amin d 
the Good and Evil of it, as far forth as the Weight of the thing re · 
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quires. This we are able to do; and when we have done it, we 
have done our Duty, and all that is in our Power; and indeed all 
that needs. For, ſince the Mill ſuppoſes Knowledge to guide its 
Choice, all that we can do, is to hold our Wills undetermined, till 
we have examin'd the Good and Evil of what we deſire. What fol- 
lows after that, follows in a Chain of Conſequences linked one to a- 
nother, all depending on the laſt Determination of the Judgment, 
which whether it ſhall be upon an haſty and precipitate View, or 
upon a due and mature Examination, is in our Power; Experience 
ſhewing us, that in moſt Caſes we are able to ſuſpend the preſent 
Satisfaction of any DeſireG. 6 REC 
Govern. F. 53. But if any extreme Diſturbance (as ſometimes it happens) 
new. poſſeſſes our whole Mind, as when the Pain of the Rack, an impe- 
ox, tuous Uneafineſs, as of Love, Anger, or any other violent Paſſion, run- 
right In- . . 
provement Hing away with us, allows us not the Liberty of Thought, and we are 
79 not Maſters enough of our own Minds to conſider throughly, and ex- 
amine fairly; God, who knows our Frailty, pities our Weakneſs, and re- 
quires of us no more than we are able to do, and ſees what was, and what 
was not in our Power; will judge as a kind and merciful Father, But 
the Forbearance of a too haſty Compliance with our Deſires, the Mode- 
ration and Reſtraint of our Paſſions, ſo that our Underſtandings may 
be free to examine, and Reaſon unbiaſſed give its Judgment, being that 
whercon a right Direction of our Conduct to true Happineſs depends: 
”Tis in this we ſhould employ our chief Care and Endeavours. In this 
we ſhould take Pains to, ſuit, the Reliſh of our Minds to the true intrin- 
lick Good or Ill that is in things, and not permit an allow'd or ſup- 
poſed poſſible great and weighty Good to flip out of our Thoughts 
without leaving any Reliſh, any Deſire of it ſelf there, till, by a due 
Conſideration of its trueWorth, we have formed Appetites in our Minds 
{ſuitable to it, and made our ſelves uneaſie in the want of it, or in the 
fear of loſing it. And how much this is in every one's Power, every 
one, by making Reſolutions to himſelf, ſuch as he may keep, is eaſie 
for every one to try. Nor let any one ſay, he cannot govern his 
Paſſions, nor hinder them from breaking out, and carrying him into 
Action; for what he can do before a Prince, or a great Man, he 
can do alone, or in the Preſence of God, if he will. 85 
How din H. 54. From what has been ſaid, it is eaſie to give account, how 
-wſuedif-it. comes to paſs, that though all Men deſire Happineſs, yet their 
8. Mills carry them ſo contrarily, and conſequently ſome of them to 
what is Evil. And to this J ſay, that the various and contrary Choi- 
ces that Men make in the World, do not argue, that they do not 
all purſue Good; but that the ſame thing is not good to every Man 
alike. This Variety of Purſuits ſhews, that every one does not place 
his Happineſs in the ſame thing, or chuſe the ſame way to it. Were 
all the Concerns of Man terminated in this Life, why one followed 
Study and Knowledge, and another Hawking and Hunting; why one 
choſe Luxury and Debauchery, and another Sobriety and Riches, 
would not be, becauſe every one of theſe did not aim at his own Hap- 
pineſs; but becauſe their Happineſs was placed in different things. And 
1 33 therefore 
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therefore *twas a right Anſwer of the Phyſician to his Patient that 
had ſore Eyes: If you have more Pleaſure in the Taſte of Wine, than 
in the Uſe of your Sight, Wine is good for you; but if the Pleaſure 
of Seeing be greater to you than that of Drinking, Wine is 

F. 55. The Mind has a different Reliſh, as well as the Palate : 
and you wall as fruitleſly endeavour to delight all Men with Riches 
or Glory, (which yet ſome Men place their Happineſs in,) as, you 
would to ſatisfy all Mens Hunger with Cheeſe or Lobſters; which 
though very agreeable and delicious Fair to ſome, are to others ex- 
tremely nauſeous and offenſive : And many People would with Rea- 
ſon prefer the Griping of an hungry Belly to thoſe Diſhes, which 


are a Feaſt to others. Hence it was, I think, that the Philoſophers of 


Old did in vain enquire, whether Summum bonum conſiſted in Riches, 


or bodily Delights, or Virtue or Contemplation? And they might 


have as reaſonably difputed, whether the beſt Reliſh were to be found 
in Apples, Plumbs, or Nuts; and have divided themſelves into Sects 
upon it. For as pleaſant Taſtes depend not on the things themſelves, 
but their Agreeableneſs to this or that particular Palate, wherein 
there is great Variety; ſo the greateſt Happineſs conſiſts in the ha- 
ving thoſe things which produce the greateſt Pleaſure; and in the 


Abſence of thoſe which cauſe any Diſturbance, any Pain. Now, theſe 


to different Men, are very different things. If therefore Men in this 
Life only have Hope; if in this Life they can only enjoy, tis not 
ſtrange, nor unreaſonable, that they ſhould ſeek their Happineſs by 
avoiding all things that diſeaſe them here, and by purſuing all that 
delight them; wherein it will be no wonder to find Variety and 
Difference. For if there be no Proſpect beyond the Grave, the Infe- 
| rence is certainly right, Let ws eat. and drink, let us enjoy what we 
delight in, for to Morrow we ſhall die. This, I think, may ſerve to ſhew 
us the Reaſon, why, though all Mens Deſires tend to Happineſs, yet 


they are not moved by the ſame Object. Men may chuſe different 
things, and yet all chuſe right, ſuppoſing them only like a Compa- 


ny of poor Infects, whereof ſome are Bees, delighted with Flowers 
and their Sweetneſs; others Beetles, delighted with other kind of Vi- 


ands; which having enjoyed for a Seaſon, they ſhould ceaſe to be, and 
exiſt no more for ever. a 


& 56. Theſe things duly weigh'd, will give us, as I think, a clear 


How Men 


ome. to 


View into the State of Human Liberty. Liberty *tis plain conſiſts in il. 


a Power to do, or not to do; to do, or forbear doing as we will. 
This cannot be deny'd. But this ſeeming to comprehend only the 
Actions of a Man conſecutive to Volition, it is farther enquired, whe- 
ther he be at Liberty to will or no? and to this it has been anſwered, 
that in moſt Caſes a Man is not at Liberty to forbear the Act of Voli- 


tion; he muſt exert an Act of his Will, whereby the Action propoſed, is 
made to exiſt, or not to exiſt. But yet there is a Caſe wherein a 
Man is at Liberty in reſpect of Willing, and that is the chuſing of a 
remote Good as an End to be purſued. Here a Man may ſuſpend the 


Act of his Choice from being determined for or againſt the thing pro- 
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poſed, till he has r a it. be really of a 3 FR 
155 ſelf and Conſequences to make him happy or «& For: when! he 
has once choſen it, and thereby it is become a part, of his Happineſs; 
it raiſes Deſire, and that proportionably gives him Uneaſineſs, which, 
determines his Vill, and ſets him at work in Purſuit of his Choice 
on all Occaſions that fr, And here we may ſee how it comes to 
paſs, that a Man may juſ 1 incur Puniſhment, though it be certain 
that in all the particular Actions that he wills, he does, and nedeſſa- 
rily does will that which he then judges to be good.. For though his 
Fill be always determined by that which is judg'd good by his Un- 
derſtanding, yet it excuſes him not: Becauſe, by a too haſty Choice 
of his own making, he has impoſed on himſelf wrong Maw of 

Good and Evil; which however falſe and. fallacious, have the lame 
Influence on all his future Conduct, as if they were true and right. 
He has vitiated his own Palate, and muſt be anſwerable to bin fag 
for the Sickneſs and Death that follows from it. The eternal. Law 
and Nature of things muſt not be alter' d to comply with his ill-or- 
derd Choice. If the Neglect or Abuſe of the Liberty he had to examine 
what would really and dul make for his Happinaſs, miſleads him, the 
Miſcarriages that follow on it, muſt be imputed. to his own. Election. 
He had a Power to ſuſpend his Determination: It was giwen him, 
that he might examine, and take care of his own Happinels, and look 


that he were not deceived. And he could never judge, that it was 


From bodi- 
ty Pain, 


better to be deceived, than not in a Matter of ſo great and near 
Concernment. _ | 

What has been ſaid, may alſo diſcover, to us che Reaſon why, Men 
in this World prefer 3 things, and purſue Happineſs by con- 
trary Courſes. But yet ſince Men are always conſtant, and in earneſt;, 
in Matter of Happineſs and Miſery, the Queſtion; ſtill remains, Hom 
Men come often to prefer the tn zo the letter; and to. chuſe that, 
which by their own, Cofeſhon, has made them miſerable. ___ 

& 57- To account for the various and contrary ways Men, take, 
though all aim at being happy, we muſt conſider, whence. the vari- 
ous Uneafineſſes, that determine the Wall in. the, Em of each 
"Oy Action, have their Riſe. 

Some of them come from Cauſes not in our. Power, 3 a8 
are I the Pains of the Body from Want, Diſeaſe, or outward In- 
Juries, as the Rack, UV, er when preſent, and violent, operate for 
the moſt part forcibly on the Will, and turn the Courſes. of Mens Lives 
from Virtue, Piety, and Religion, and what, before they judged, to 
lead to Happineſs ; every one, not endeavouring, or through Diſuſe, 
not being a Me by, the Contemplation of remote and future Good, to 
raiſe in himfelf Deſires of them ſtrong enough to counter - balance the 
Uneaſi neſs he feels in thoſe bodaly, Torments; and to keep: his Will: 
ſteady in the Choice of thaſe A s. which lead to future Happi- 
A neighbour, Country, has been of, late a, Tragieal Theatre, 
Tow which we might fetch Inſtances, if thene needed any, and che 

World did. not in all Countries and Ages furniſh; — | 
to an chat receiyed, nn PAs, e cagit ad Turpia, aud 
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which Deſires L always bear Propor tion to; and depend on the 10 wrong De- 


| : 1 1 | 1 N 7 ſires ari- 
ment we make, and the Reliſh we have of ar abſent Good; in bo Ven from 
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& 58. In the firſt place, I ſhall confider the wrong Judgments o, 
Men make of future Good and Evil, whereby their Defirès are miſc wen 1 


A mays 
Man never chuſes amiſs ; he knows what beſt pleaſes him, and that“ 
he actually prefers. Things in their preſent Enjoyment, ate Whar 
they ſeem; the apparent and real Good are, in this Caſe; always 
the ſame. For the Pain or Pleaſure being juſt fo great, and flo 
greater, than it is felt, the preſent Good or Evil is really {6 much 
av it appears. And therefore were every A&viorr of ours concluded 
witlun it ſelf; and drew no Conſequences after it, we ſfiould uns 
doubtedly never err in our Choice of Good ; we ſhonld” always it. 
fallibly prefer the beſt. Were the Pains of honeſt Tnduftry;” at dof 
ſtarving with Hunger and Cold, ſet together Befbre us, no Body 
would be in doubt which to chuſe: Were the Satisfactionꝭof a Luftf, 
and the Joys of Heaven offered at once to anyone's preſont Poſſtf ? 
ſton, he would not balance, or err in the” Determinatio of His 
e i VCC 
8 59. But ſince our voluntary Actions carry not all the Happi⸗ 
neſs and Miſery, that depend on them, along with them im their 
preſent Performance, but are the precedent Cauſes of God and E- 
vil, which they draw after them, and bring upon us, when they" 
themſelves are paſſed, and ceaſe to be; onr Deſires loo beyond 
our preſent Enjoyments, and carry tlie Mind out to abſent Good, 
according to the Neceſſity which we-think there is of it, to the ma- 
Kkirg or increaſe of our Happineſs. Tis our Opinion of ſuch a Ne- 
ceſſity that gives it" its Attraction: * WitHout' that, we are not moved 
hy abſent Goo. For in this narrow Seantling of Capacity, which 
we are accuſtomed? to, and ſenſible of Here, wherein we enjoy bur 
one Pleaſure at once, which; when all Uneaſineſs is away, is, Whilſt 
it laſts, ſufficient to make us think our ſelves Happy; tis not all re- 
mote, and even apparent Good; that affects us. Becauſe” the In- 
dolency and Enjoyment we have, ſufficing fortour preſent Happineſs, 
we deſlre : not to venture the Change: Since we jud e tllat we are 
Happy already, being content, and that is enough. F WII is cor! 


k 


tent, is happy. But as ſbom as any new Ufteaſineſß comes: in; this 


Happineſs is diſturhd, and we are ſet affeffr on work irt. tlie puſlit 
of Happineſs. FECTCCCCCCCCCCCC 6 ey eng ae] wn» 
9. 66; Their” Aptneſs therefore to conchiids; tha” they” can be eg 
appy witlidutr it, is one great Occaſion that” Merr oftert are not I hr 
raiſed to- the Hefire of tlie greateſſ abſenit o: Für HHH ſuch og 
Thoughts poſſeſs them, the Joys of a future State move them not z 2 1 
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ments. 


they have larle Concern or Uneaſineſs about . . and the Will, 
free from the Determination of ſuch Deſires, is left to the purſuit 
of nearer Satisfactions, and to the remaval. of thoſe; Uneaſineſſes 
which it then feels in its want of, and longings after them. Change 
but a Man's View of theſe things; let him ſee, that Virtue and Re- 
ligion are neceſſary to his Happineſs ; ; let him look into the future 
x of Bliſs or Miſery, and ſee there God, the righteous Judge, 
ready to render to every Man according to his Deeds; to them who by 
patient continuance in well- doing, ſeek for Glory, and Honour, and Im- 
mortality, eternal Life; but unto every Soul that doth Evil, Indigna- 
tion and Wrath, Tribulation and Anguiſh : To him, I ſay, who hath a 
Proſpect of the different State of perfect Happineſs or Miſery, that 
"= all Men after this Life, depending on their, Behaviour there, 
the Meaſures of Good and Evil, that govern his Chioce, are mightily 
changed. For ſince nothing of Pleaſure and Pain in this Life, can 
515 any Proportion to endleſs Happineſs, or exquiſite Miſery of an 
Immortal Soul hereafter, Actions in his Power will have their Pre- 
ference, not according to the tranſient Pleaſure or Pain that accom- 
panies, or follows them here ; but as (ey, ſerve to ſecure that per 
fect durable Happineſs hereafter. | 
& 61. But to account more thats T che Miſery that Mt 
often bring on themſelves, notwithſtand that they do all in earneſt 
purſue Happineſs, we muſt conſider, how Things come to be repre- 


ſented to our Deſires, under deceitful Appearances ; : And that is by the 


Judgment pronouncing wrongly concerning them. To ſee 8 far 
this reaches, and what are the Cauſes of wrong Judgment, we muſt 
remember, that things are judged good or bad in à double Senſe, 

Firſt, That which is properly good or bad, is nothing but barely Plea- 


ſu ure or Pain. 


' Secondly, But becauſe not only 8 pleaſure and Pain, bar 
that alſo which is apt by its Efficacy or Conſequences, to bring it up- 
on 38 at a diſtance, is a proper Object of our Deſires, and apt to move 
a Creature that has foreſight ; therefore things alſo that draw after 
them Pleaſure and Pain, are bees as Good and Evil. | 

8. 62. The wrong Judgment that miſleads us, and makes che Will 
often faſten on the worſe ſide, lies in miſreporting upon the various 
Compariſions of theſe. The wrong Judgment I am here ſpeaking of, is 
not what one Man may think of the Determination of another ; but 
what every Man himſelf muſt confeſs to be wrong. For ſince I lay 


it for a certain Ground, that every intelligent Being really ſeeks Hap- 


pineſs, which conſiſts in the Enj oyment of Pleaſure, without any conſi-· 


derable Mixture of Uneaſineſs; tis impoſſible any one ſhould willing- 
ly put into his own Draught any bitter Ingredient, or leave out any 


thing in his Power, that would tend to his Satisfaction, and the com- 


pleating of his Happineſs, but only by wrong Judgment. I ſhall not 


hexe ſpeak of that Miſtake which is the We e of invincible 
Error, which ſcarce deſerves the Name of wrong Judgment; but of of 


5 thas wrong Judgment 2 N a n n Wee We 
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8. 63. L Therefore, as ro'preſent Pleafurd ind Pain, the Nlind, As cn 
LOU ee enen eee ; 
has been ſaid, never miſtakes that Wich is really Good or Evil ; ſent and 
that which is the 1 Pleaſure, or the greater Pain, i8 real future. 


Pain, that will follow from it. 


. * 


* K 


§. 64. The Cauſe of our judging amiſs, when we compare our pre- Caſe 


s of 
ſent Pleaſure gf Pain with future, ſeems to me to be the weak and V 
narrow Conſtitution of our Minds. We cannot well enjoy two, Plea- 
ſures at once, much leſs any Pleaſure almoſt, whilſt Pain poſſeſſes 
us. The preſent Pleaſure, if it be not very languid, and almoſt 
none at all, fills our narrow Souls, and ſo takes up the Whole Mind, 
that it ſcarce leaves any Thought of things abſent: Or if among our 
Fe ED Fleaſures 
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Pleaſures, there are ſame which are not ſtrong enough to exclude 
the Conſideration of things at a diſtance ; yet we have ſo great an 
Abhorrence of Pain, that a little of it extinguiſhes all our Pleaſures : 
A little Bitter mingled in our Cup, leaves no Reliſh of the Sweet. 
Hence it comes, that, at any Rate, we deſire to be rid of the preſent 
Evil, which we are apt to think nothing abſent can equal ; becauſe 
under the preſent Pain, we find not our ſelves capable of any the 
leaſt Degree of Happineſs. Mens daily Complaints, are a loud Proof 
of this: The Pain that any one actually feels, is ſtill of all other the 
worſt ; and *tis with Anguiſh they cry out, Any rather than this; 
nothing can be ſo intolerable as what I now ſuffer. And therefore our 
whole Endeavours and Thoughts are intent to get rid of the preſent 
Evil, before all things, as the firſt neceſſary Condition to our Hap- 
pineſs, let what will follow. Nothing, as we paſſionately think, 
can exceed, or almoſt equal, the Uneaſineſs that {its ſo heavy upon 
us. And becauſe the Abſtinence from a preſent Pleaſure, that offers 
it ſelf, is a Pain, nay, oftentimes a very great one, the Deſire being 
inflamed by a near and tempting Object; tis no wonder that that 
operates after the ſame manner Pam does, and leſſens in our 
Thoughts what is future; and ſo forces us, as it were, blindfold 
into its Embraces. | = 

F. 65. Add to this, that abſent Good, or which is the ſame thing, 
future Pleaſure, eſpecially if of a ſort which we are unacquainted 
with, ſeldom is able to counter-balance any Uneaſineſs, either of Pain 
or Deſire, which is preſent. For its Greatneſs being no more than 
what ſhall be really taſted when enjoyed, Men are apt enough to leſ- 
ſen that, to make it give place to any preſent Deſire ; and conclude 
with themſelves, that when it comes to Trial, it may poſſible not 
anſwer the Report, or Opinion, that generally paſſes of it, they ha- 
ving often found, that not only what others have magnified, but 
even what they themſelves have enjoyed with great Pleaſure and De- 
light at one time, has proved inſipid or nauſeous at another; and 
therefore they ſee nothing in it, for which they ſhould forego a pre- 
ſent Enjoyment. But that this is a falſe way of judging, when ap- 
ply'd to the Happineſs of another Life, they muſt confeſs, unleſs 
they will fay,, God cannot make thoſe happy he deligns to be ſo. 
For that being intended for a State of Happineſs, it muſt certainly 
be agreeable to every one's Wiſh and Deſire: Could we ſuppoſe their 
Reliſhes as different there, as they are here, yet the Manna in Hea- 
ven will ſuit every one's Palate. Thus much of the wrong Judg- 
ment we make of preſent and future Pleaſure and Pain, when they 
are compared together, and ſo the abſent conſidered as future. 
A 6. 66. II. As to things good or bad in their Conſequences, and by the 
Conſe- Aptnels is in them to procure us Good or Evil in the future, we judge 


quences of 


Aon. amiſs ſeveral Ways. 


1. When we judge that ſo much Evil does not really depend Ro 
them, as in Truth there does. A | 


2. When we judge, that though the Conſequence be of that Mo- 
ment, yet it is not of that Certainty, but that it may otherwiſe fall 
ene e Pp h 
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out; or elſe by ſome Means be avoided, as by Induſtry, Addreſs, 
Change, Repentance, c. That theſe are wrong Ways of judging, 
were eaſy to ſhew, in every Particular, if I would examine them at 
large ſingly : But I ſhall only mention this in general, viz. That it 
is a very wrong, and irrational Way of proceeding, to venture à 
greater Good, for a leſs, upon uncertain Gueſſes, and before a due 
Examination be made, proportionable to the Weightineſs of the Mat- 
ter, and the Concernment it is to us not to miſtake. This, I think, 
every one mult confels, eſpecially if he conſiders the uſual Cauſes of 
this wrong Judgment, whereof theſe following are ſome. | 
&. 67. I. Ignorance e that judges without informing himſelf ce of 
to the utmoſt that he is capable, cannot acquit himſelf of judging 
amiſs. po 
1. Inadvertency : When a Man overlooks even that which he 
does know. This is an affected and preſent Ignorance, which miſ- 
leads our Judgments as much as the other. Fudging is, as it were, 
balancing an Account, and determining on which ſide the odds lies. 
If therefore either ſide be hudled up in haſte, and ſeveral of the 
Sums, that ſhould have gone into the Reckoning, be overlook'd, and 
left out, this Precipitancy cauſes as wrong a Judgment, as if it were 
a perfect Ignorance. That which molt commonly cauſes this, is the 
Prevalency of ſome preſent Pleaſure or Pain, heightned by our teeble 
paſſionate Nature, moſt ſtrongly wrought on by what is preſent. 
To check this Precipitancy, our Underltanding and Reaſon was given 
us, if we will make a right Uſe of it, to ſearch, and fee, and then 
judge thereupon. Without Liberty, the Underſtanding would be to 
no purpole : And without Underſtanding, Liberty (if it could be) 
would ſignify nothing. If a Man fees what would do him good or 
harm, what would make him happy or miſerable, without being able 
to move himſelf one Step towards or from it, what is he the better 
for ſeeing? And he that is at Liberty to ramble in perfect Darkneſs, 
what 1s his Liberty better, than if he were driven up and down as a 
Bubble by the Force of the Wind? The being acted by a blind Im- 
pulſe from without, or from within, is little odds. The firſt there- 
fore, and great Uſe of Liberty, is to hinder blind Precipitancy ; the 
principal Exerciſe of Freedom, is to ſtand ftill, open the Eyes, loox 
about, and take a View of the Conſequence of what we are going to 
do, as much as the Weight of the Matter requires. How much Sloth 
and Negligence, Heat and Paſſion, the Prevalency of Faſhion, or 
acquired Indiſpoſitions, do ſeverally contribute on occaſion, to theſe 
wrong Fudgments, I ſhall not here farther enquire. I ſhall only add 
one other falſe Judgment, which I think neceſſary to mention, be- 
cauſe perhaps it is little taken notice of, though of great Influence. 
8. 68. All Men deſire Happineſs, that's paſt doubt: But, as has yu 
been already obſerved, when they are rid of Pain, they are apt topf, 


of what 1 


take up with any Pleaſure at hand, or that Cuſtom has endear'd tog 

them, to reſt ſatisfied in that; and fo being happy, till fome new Hopping, 

Deſire, by making them uneaſy, diſturbs that Happineſs, and ſhews 

them, that they are not ſo, they look no farther 3 nor is the Will 
rtf , ions 
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determined to any Action in Purſuit of any other known or appa- 


rent Good. For ſince we find, that we cannot enjoy all ſorts of 


Good, but one excludes another; we do not fix our Deſires on eve- 


ry apparent greater Good, unleſs it be judged to be neceſſary to our 
Happineſs : If we think we can be happy without it, it moves us 
not. This is another Occaſion to Men of judging wrong, when they 
take not that to be neceſſary to their Happineſs, which really is ſo. 
This Miſtake miſleads us both in the Choice of the Good we aim at, 
and very often in the Means to it, when it is a remote Good, Burt, 


which Way ever it be, either by placing it where really it is not, or 


Ie can 


change the 


Agreeable- 


neſs or 
Diſagree- 
ableneſs in 
things, 


by neglecting the Means, as not neceſſary to it, when a Man miſſes 
his great End Happineſs, he will acknowledge he judg'd not right. 
That which contributes to this Miſtake, is the real or ſupposd Un- 
pleaſaritneſs of the Actions, which are the Way to this End; it 
ſceming ſo prepoſterous a thing to Men, to make themſelves un- 
happy in order to Happineſs, that they do not eaſily bring them- 
{elves to it. 70 | 

& 69. The laſt Enquiry therefore concerning this Matter, is, Whe- 
ther it be in a Man's Power to change the Pleaſantneſs, and Unplea- 
ſantneſs, that accompanies any fort of Action? and to that, it is 
plain in many Caſes he can. Men may and ſhould correct their 
Palates, and give a Reliſh to what either has, or they ſuppoſe has 
none. The Reliſh of the Mind, 1s as various as that of the Body, 
and like that too may be alter'd ; and 'tis a Miſtake to think, that 
Men cannot change the Diſpleaſingneſs, or Indifferency, that is in 
Actions, into Pleaſure and Deſire, if they will do but what is in 
their Power. A due Conſideration will do it in ſome Caſes ; and 
Practice, Application, and Cuſtom in moſt. Bread or Tabacco may 
be neglected, where they are ſhewn to be uſeful to Health, becauſe 
of an Indifferency or Diſreliſh to them; Reaſon and Conſideration 
at firſt recommends, and begins their Trial, and Uſe finds, or Cu- 
ſtom makes them pleaſant. That this is ſo in Vertue too, is very 
certain. Actions are pleaſing or diſpleaſing, either in themſelves, or 
conlider'd as a Means to a greater and more deſirable End. The eat- 


ing of a well-ſeaſori'd Diſh, ſuited to a Man's Palate, may move the 


Mind by the Delight it ſelf, that accompanies the eating, without 
Reference to any other End: To which the Conſideration of the Plea- 
{ure there is in Health and Strength, (to which that Meat is ſubſer- 
vient) may add a new Guſto, able to make us ſwallow an ill-relifh'd 
Potion. In the latter of theſe, any Action is render'd more or leſs 


pleaſing, only by the Contemplation of the End, and the being more 


or leſs perſwaded of its Tendency to it, or neceſſary Connexion with 
it: But the Pleaſure of the Action it ſelf is beſt acquir'd, or increa- 
ſed, by Uſe and Practice. Trials often reconcile us to that, which 


at a diſtance we looked on with Averſion; and by Repetitions wears 
us into a liking, of what poſſibly, in the firſt Eſſay, diſpleaſed us. 
Habits have powerful Charms, and put ſo ſtrong Attractions of Eaſi- 


neſs and Pleaſure into what we accuſtom our ſelves to, that we can- 
not forbear to do, or at leaſt be eaſy in the Omiſſion of Actions; 
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which habitual Practice has ſuited, and thereby recommends to us. 


Though this be very viſible, and every one's Experience thews him 
he can do; yet it is a part, in the Conduct of Men towards their 
Happineſs, neglected to a Degree, that it will be poſſibly entertain d 
as a Paradox, if it be ſaid, that Men can make Things or Actions 
more or leſs pleaſing to themſelves; and thereby remedy that, to 
which one may juſtly impute a great deal of their wandering. Fa- 
ſhion and the common Opinion having ſettled wrong Notions, and 
Education and Cuſtom ill Habits, the juſt Values of things are miſ- 


placed, and the Palates of Men corrupted. Pains ſhould be taken 


to rectify theſe; and contrary Habits change our Pleaſures, and give 
a Reliſh to that, which is neceſſary, or conducive to our Happineſs. 
This every one mult confeſs he can do, and when Happineſs is loſt, 
and Miſery overtakes him, he will confeſs, he did amiſs in neglecting 


it, and condemn himſelf for it: And I ask every one, whether he 


has not often done fo ? 


& 70. I ſhall not now enlarge any farther on the wrong Fudg- Preference 


ments, and Neglect of what is in their Power, whereby Men miſlead Vn, . 


themſelves. This would make a Volume, and is not my Buſineſs. 4% 
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But whatever falſe Notions, or ſhameful Neglect of what is in their Jen. 


Power, may put Men out of their Way to Happineſs, and. diſtract 
them, as we ee, into ſo different Courſes of Life, this yet is certain, 
that Morality, eſtabliſhed upon its true Foundations, cannot but de- 
termine the Choice in any one, that will but conſider: And he that 
will not be ſo far a rational Creature, as to reflect ſeriouſly upon in- 
finite Happineſs and Miſery, muſt needs condemn himſelf, as not 
making that Uſe of his Underſtanding he ſhould. The Rewards and 


Puniſhments of another Life, which the Almighty has eſtabliſn'd, as 


the Enforcements of his Law, are of Weight enough to determine 
the Choice, againſt whatever Pleaſure or Pain this Life can ſthew, 
when the eternal State is conſidered but in its bare Poſſibility, which 
no Body can make any doubt of. He that will allow exquiſite and 
endleſs Happineſs to be but the poſſible Conſequence of a good Life 


here, and the contrary State, the poſſible Reward of a bad one, muſt 


own himſelf to judge very much amiſs, if he does not conclude, 
That a vertuous Life, with the certain Expectation of everlaſting 
Bliſs, which may come, is to be preferred to a vicious one, with 
the Fear of that dreadful. State of Miſery, which tis very poſſible 
may overtake the Guilty; or at beſt the terrible uncertain Hope of 
Annihilation. This is evidently ſo, though the vertuous Life here 
had nothing but Pain, and the vicious continual, Pleaſure; Which 


yet is, for the moſt part, quite otherwiſe, and wicked Men have not 


much the odds to brag of, even in their preſent Poſſeſſion; nay, all 
things rightly conſidered, have, I think, even the worſt part here. 
But when infinite Happineſs is put in one Scale, againſt infinite Mi- 
ſery in the other; if the worſt that comes to the pious Man, if he 
miſtakes, be the beſt that the wicked can attain to, if he be in the 
right, who can without Madneſs. run the Venture? Who in his 
Wits would chuſe to come within a Poſſibility of infmite Miſery, 
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which if he miſs, there is yet nothing to be got by that Hazard? 
Whereas on the other ſide, the ſober Man ventures nothing againſt 
infinite Happineſs to be got, if his Expectation comes to paſs. If 
the good Man be in the right, he is eternally happy; if he miſtakes, 
he is not miſerable, he feels nothing. On the other ſide, if the 
Wicked be in the right, he is not happy; if he miſtakes, he is infi- 
nitely miſerable. Muſt it not be a moſt manifeſt wrong Judgment, 
that does not preſently ſee, to which fide, in this Cafe, the Prefe- 
rence is to be given ? I have foreborn to mention any thing of the 
Certainty, or Probability of a future State, deſigning here to ſhew | 
the wrong Judgment, that any one mult allow he makes upon his 
own Principles, laid how he pleaſes, who prefers the ſhort Pleaſures of 
a vicious Life upon any Conſideration, whilſt he knows, and cannot 
but be certain, that a future Life is at leaſt poſſible. 

& 71. To conclude this Enpuiry into human Liberty, which as 
it ſtood before, I my ſelf from the beginning fearing, and a very 
judicious Friend of mine, ſince the Publication, ſuſpecting to have 
ſome Miſtake in it, though he could not particularly thew it me, I 
was put upon a ftrifter Review of this Chapter. Wherem lighting 
upon a very eaſy, and ſcarce obſervable Slip I had made, in putting 
one ſeemingly indifferent Word for another, that Diſcovery open'd 
to me this preſent View, which here, in this ſecond Edition, I ſub- 
mit to the learned World, and which in ſhort is this: Liberty is a 
Power to act or not to act, according as the Mind direCts. A Power 
to direct the operative Faculties to Motion or Reſt in particular In- 
ſtances, is that which we call the Will. That which in the Train of 
our voluntary Actions determines the Will to any Change of Opera- 
tion, is ſome preſent Uneaſineſs, which is, or at leaſt is always ac- 
companied with that of Defire. Deſire is always moved by Evil, to 
fly it; becauſe a total Freedom from Pam, always makes a neceſſary 
part of our Happineſs : But every Good, nay, every greater Good, 
does not conftantly move Defire, becauſe it may not make, or may 
not be taken to make any neceſſary part of our Happineſs. For all 
that we deſire, is only to be happy. But though this general Defire of 
Happineſs operates conſtantly and invariably, yet the Satisfaction of 
any particular Defire, can be ſuſpended from determining the Will to 
any ſubſervient Action, *rill we have maturely examin'd, whether the 
particular apparent Good, which we then deſire, makes a part of our 
real Happineſs, or be conſiſtent or inconſiſtent with it. The Reſult 
of our Judgment upon that Examination, is what ultimately deter- 
mines the Man, who could not be free, if his Will were determin'd 
by any thing, but his own Defire guided by his own Judgment. 
I know that Liberty by ſome, is placed in an Indifferency of the Man, 
antecedent to the Determination of his Mill. I wiſh they, who lay fo 
much Streſs on ſuch an antecedent Tudifferency, as they call it, had 
told us plainly, whether this ſuppoſed Indifferency be antecedent to 


the bla +- and Judgment of the Underſtanding, as well as to the 

Decree of the Will. For it is pretty hard to ſtate it between them; 

i. e. immediately after the Judgment of the Underſtanding, and 
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before the Determination of the Will, becauſe the Determination of 
the Will immediately follows the Judgment of the Underſtanding ; 
and to place Liberty in an Indifferency, antecedent to the Thought 
and Judgment of the Underſtanding, ſeems to me to place Liberty in 
a State of Darkneſs, wherein we can neither fee nor ſay any thing of 
it; at leaſt it places it in a Subject incapable of it, no Agent being 
allowed capable of Liberty, but in Conſequence of Thought and 
Judgment. I am not nice about Phraſes, and therefore conſent to 
{ay with thoſe that love to ſpeak o, that Liberty is plac'd in Indif- 
ferency ; but *tis in an Indifferency that remains after the Judgment 


of the Underſtanding ; yea, even after the Determination of the 


Mill. And that is an Indifferency not of the Man; (for after he has 
once judg'd which is beſt, viz. to do, or forbear, he is no longer 
indifferent) but an Indifferency of the operative Powers of the Man, 
which remaining equally able to operate, or to forbear operating af- 


ter, as before the Decree of the Will, are in a State, which, if one 


pleaſes, may be called Indifferency ; and as far as this Indiſferency 
reaches, a Man is free, and no farther. V. g. I have the Ability to 
move my Hand, or to let it reſt, that operative Power is indifferent 
to move, or not to move my Hand: I am then in that Reſpect per- 
fectly free. My Will determines that operative Power to Reſt, I am 
yet free, becauſe the Indifferency of that my operative Power to act, 
or not to act, ſtill remains; the Power of moving my Hand, is not 


at all impair'd by the Determination of my Will, which at preſent. 
orders Reſt ; the Indifferency of that Power to act, or not to act, is 


juſt as it was before, as will appear, if the Mill puts it to the Trial, 
by ordering the contrary. But if during the Reſt of my Hand, it 
be ſeized by a ſudden Palſy, the Indifferency of that operative Power 
is gone, and with it my Liberty, I have no longer Freedom in that 
Reſpect, but am under a Neceſſity of letting my Hand reſt. On 
the other fide, if my Hand be put into Motion by a Convluſion, the 
Indifferency of that operative Faculty is taken away by that Motion, 
and my Liberty in that Caſe is loft : For I am under a Neceſſity of 


having my Hand move. I have added this, to ſhew in what fort of 


or imaginarʒ. * 220 10 5 
S. 72. True Notions concerning the Nature and Extent of Liberty, 
are of ſo great Importance, that I hope I ſhall be pardond this Di- 
greſſion, which my Attempt to explain it, has led me into. The 
Ideas of Will, Volition, Liberty, and Neceſſity, in this Chapter of 
Power, came naturally in my Way. In the former Edition of this 
Treatiſe,” I gave an Account of my Thoughts concerning them, ac- 
_ cording to the Light I then had: And now, as a Lover of Truth, and 
not a Worſhipper of my own DoQrines, I own Tome Change of my 
Opinion, which I think I have diſcover d Ground for. In what I 
firſt writ, T with an unbiaſſed Indifferency followed Truth, whither 
I thought ſhe led me. But neither being ſo vain as to fancy Infal- 
 libllity, nor ſo diſingenuous as to diſſemble my "Miſtakes, for fear 
of blemiſhing my Reputation, I have with the ſame ſincere PP 
WoL S = | Or 


Indifferency Liberty ſeems to me to conſiſt, and not in any other, real 


Ul 
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for Truth only, not been aſhaw'd to publiſh what a ſeverer Enquiry 
has ſuggeſted. It is not impoſſible, but that ſome may think my 
former Notions right, and ſome (as I have already found) theſe 
later; and ſome neither. I ſhall not at all wonder at this Variety 
in Men's Opinions: Impartial Deductions of Reaſon in controverted 
Points being ſo very rare, and exact ones in abſtract Notions not 
ſo very eaſy, eſpecially if of any Length. And therefore, I ſhould 
think my ſelf not a little beholding to any one, who would upon 
theſe, or any other Grounds, fairly clear this Subject of Liberty from 
any Difficulties that may yet remain. 12 
Before I cloſe this Chapter, it may perhaps be to our Purpoſe, 
and help to give us clearer Conceptions about Power, if we make our 
Thoughts take a little more exact Survey of Action. I have ſaid a- 
bove, that we have Ideas but of two ſorts of Action, viz. Motion and 
Thinking. Theſe, in Truth, though called and counted Actions, yet, 
if nearly conſidered, will not be found to be always perfectly ſo. 
For, if I miſtake not, there are Inſtances of both kinds, which, upon 
due Conſideration, will be found rather Paſſions than Actions, and 
conſequently ſo far the Effects barely of paſſive Powers in thoſe Sub- 
jects, which yet on their Account are thought Agents. For in theſe 
Inſtances, the Subſtance that hath Motion, or Thought, receives the 
Impreſſion, whereby it is put into that Action purely from without, 
and ſo acts meerly by the Capacity it has to receive ſuch an Impreſ- 
ſion from ſome external Agent; and ſuch a Power is not properly 
an active Power, but a meer paſſive Capacity in the Subject. Some- 
times the Subſtance, or Agent, puts it ſelf into Action by its own 
Power, and this is properly active Power. Whatſoever Modification 
a Subſtance has, whereby it produces any Effect, that is called Action; 
v. g. a ſolid Subſtance by Motion operates an, or alters the ſenſible 
Ideas of another Subſtance, and therefore this Modification of Mo- 
tion, we call Action. But yet this Motion in that ſolid Subſtance is, 
when rightly conſidered, but a Paſſion, if it received it only from 
ſome external Agent. So that the active Power of Motion, is in no 
Subſtance which cannot begin Motion in it ſelf, or in another Sub- 
ſtance, when at Reſt. So likewiſe in Thinking, a Power to receive 
Ideas, or Thoughts, from the Operation of any external Subſtance, 
is called a Power of thinking: But this is but a paſſive Power, or Ca- 
pacity. But to be able to bring into View Ideas out of Sight, at 
one's own Choice, and to compare which of them one thinks fit, 
this is an active Power. This Reflection may be of ſome Uſe to pre- 
ſerve us from Miſtakes about Powers and Actions, which Grammar, 
and the common Frame of Languages, may be apt to lead us into: 
Since what is ſignified by Verbs that Grammarians call active, does 
not always ſignify Action; v. g. this Propoſition, I ſee the Moon, or 
a Star, or I feel the Heat of the Sun, though expreſſed by a Verb 
active, does not ſignify any Action in me, whereby I operate on thoſe 
.Subſtances ; but the Reception of the Ideas of Light, Roundneſs and 
Heat, wherein I am not active, but barely paſſive, and cannot in that 
Poſition of my Eyes, or Body, avoid receiving them. But when 1 
turn 
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turn my Eyes another way, or remove my Body out of the Sun- 
beams, I am properly active; becauſe of my own Choice, by a Pow- 
er within my ſelf, I put my ſelf into that Motion. Such an Action, 
is the Product of active Power. 
§. 73. And thus J have, in a ſhort Draught, given a View of our 
original Ideas, from whence all the reſt are derived, and of which 
they are made up; which, if I would conſider, as a Philoſopher, and 
examine on what Cauſes they depend, and of what they are made, 
believe they all might be reduced to theſe very few primary, and 
original ones, vis. | | 
Extenſion, 
Solidity, 
Mobility, or the Power of being moved; 
which by our Senſes we receive from Body: 
Perceptivity, or the Power of Perception, or Thinking; 
Motivity, or the Power of moving; 
which by Reflection we receive from our Minds. I crave leave to mak 
Uſe of theſe two new Words, to avoid the Danger of being miſtaken 
in the Uſe of thoſe which are equivocal. To which if we add 
Exiſtence, | 
Duration, 
Number; 
which belong both to the one, and the other, we have, perhaps, all 
the original Ideas, on which the reſt depend. For by theſe, I imagine, 
might be explained the Nature of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, 
and all other Ideas we have, if we had but Faculties acute enough to 
perceive the ſeverally modified Extenſions, and Motions of theſe mi- 
nute Bodies, which produce thoſe ſeveral Senſations in us. But my 
preſent Purpoſe being only to enquire into the Knowledge the Mind 
has of Things, by thoſe Ideas and Appearances, which God has fit- 
ted it to receive from them, and how the Mind comes by that Know- 
ledge, rather than into their Cauſes, or Manner of Production, I 
ſhall not, contrary to the Deſign of this Eſſay, ſet my ſelf to en- 
quire Philoſophically into the peculiar Conſtitution of Bodies, and 
the Configuration of Parts, whereby they have the Power to produce 
in us the Ideas of their ſenſible Qualities : I ſhall not enter any far- 
ther into that Diſquiſition; it ſufficing to my Purpole to obſerve, 
That Gold or Saffron, has a Power to produce in us the Idea of Yel- 
low; and Snow or Milk, the Idea of White; which we can only 
have by our Sight, without examining the Texture of the Parts of 
thoſe Bodies, or the particular Figures, or Motion of the Particles, 
which rebound from them, to cauſe in us that particular Senſation : 
Though when we go beyond the bare Ideas in our Minds, and would 
enquire into their Cauſes, we cannot conceive any thing elſe to be 
in any ſenſible Object, whereby it produces different Ideas in us, but 
the different Bulk, Figure, Number, Texture, and Motion of its 
inſenſible Parts. SON 5 Y 
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Mines 8, 1 Aving treated of ſimple Modes in the foregoing Chapters, 
_ and given ſeveral Inſtances of ſome of the molt conſide- 
frable of them, to ſhew what they are, and how we come by them; 
we are now in the next place to conſider thoſe we call mixed Modes, 
ſuch are the complex Ideas, we mark by the Names Obligation, 
Drunkenneſs, a Lie, &c. which conſiſting of ſeveral Combinations of 
imple Ideas of different Kinds, I have called mixed Modes, to di- 
{tinguiſhed them from the more {imple Modes, which conſiſt only 
of ſimples Ideas of the fame kind. Theſe mixed Modes being alſo 
{ſuch Combinations of ſimple Ideas, as are not looked upon to be 
Characteriſtical Marks of any real Beings that have a ſteady Exi- 
ſtence, but ſcattered and independent Ideas, put together by the 
Mind, arc thereby diſtinguiſhed from the complex Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances. 2 
Aadely H. 2. That the Mind, in reſpect of its ſimple Ideas, is wholly 
the Mind: paſſive, and receives them all from the Exiſtence and Operations of 
Things, ſuch as Senſation or Reflection offers them, without being 
able to make any one Idea, Experience ſhews us. But if we atten= 
tively conſider theſe Ideas I call mixed Modes, we are now ſpeaking 
of, we ſhall find their Original quite different. The Mind often exer- 
ciſes an active Power in making theſe ſeveral Combinations: For it be- 
ing once furniſhed with ſimple Ideas, it can put them together in ſe- 
veral Compoſitions, and ſo make Variety of complex Ideas, without 
examining whether they exiſt ſo together in Nature. And hence, 
I chink, it is, that theſe Ideas are called Notions; as if they had 
their Original, and conſtant Exiſtence, more in the Thoughts of 
Men, than in the Reality of things; and to form ſuch Ideas, it ſut- 
ficed, that the Mind puts the Parts of them together, and that they 
were conſiſtent in the Underſtanding, without conſidering whether 
they had any real Being: Though I do not deny, but ſeveral of 
them might be taken from Obſervation, and the Exiſtence of ſeve- 
ral ſimple Ideas ſo combined, as they are put together in the Un- 
derſtanding. For the Man who firſt framed the Idea of Hypocriſy, 
might have either taken it at firſt from the Obſervation of one, who 
made ſhew of good Qualities, which he had not; or elſe have framed 
that Idea in his Mind, without having any ſuch Pattern to faſhion it 
by. For it is evident, that in the beginning of Languages and Socie- 
ties of Men, ſeveral of thoſe complex Ideas, which were conſequent 
to the Conſtitutions eſtabliſhed amongſt them, mult needs have been 
in the Minds of Men, before they exiſted any where elſe ; and that 
many Names that ſtood for ſuch complex Ideas, were in Uſe, and 
ſo thoſe Ideas framed, before the Combinations they ſtood for, e- 
C 
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& 3: Itidbed; now hive Languages are made, and Abd with Stine 
Words ſtanding for ſuch Combinations, an uſual way of getting theſe Explica- 
complex Ideas, is by the Explication of thoſe Terms that ſtand for them. the; o 


their 1 


For conſiſting of a Company of ſimple Ideas, be repreſented to the pros HY e 
Mind of one who underſtands thoſe Words, though that complex Come „ e, 1 
bination of ſimple Ideas were never offered to his Mind by the real Ex- 

iſtence of things. Thus a Man may come to have the Idea of Sacri- 

ledge or Murther, by enumerating to "the {imple Ideas which theſe 

Words ſtand for, without ever ſeeing T7 r of them committed. 

d. 4. Every mixed Mode conſiſting of many diſtinct ſimple Ideas, The Xe 

it Eau rea ſonable to enquire, whence it has its Unity; and bow es 


Parts of 
ſuch a preciſe Multitude comes to make but one Idea, ſince that 7 


+ Modes in- 
Combination does not always exiſt together in Nature? To which % L 
I anſwer, It is plain, it has its Unity from an Act of the Mind com- 
bining thoſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas together, and conſidering them as 
one complex one, conſiſting of thoſe Parts; and the Mark of this 
Union, or that which is looked on generally to compleat it, is one 
Name given to that Combination. For 'tis by their Names, chat 
Men commonly regulate their Account of their diſtinct Species of 
mixed Modes, ſeldom allowing or conſidering any Number of ſim- 
ple Ideas, to make one complex one, but ſuch Collections as there 
be Names for. Thus, though the killing of an old Man be as fit 
in Nature to be united into one complex Idea, as the killmg a 
Man's Father; yet, there being no Name ſtanding preciſely for che 
one, as there is the Name of Parricide to mark the other, it is not 
taken for a particular complex Idea, nor a diſtiuct Species of Actions, 
from that of killing a young Man, or any other Man. 
S. 5. If we ſhould enquire a little farther, to ſee, what it is, that The Cauſe 
occafions Men to make ſeveral Combinations of fimple Ideas into diſtinct, Fer 
and, as it were, ſettled Modes, and i neglect others, which in the e. 
Nature of Things themſelves, have as much an Aptneſs to be com- 
| bined, and make diſtinct Ideas, we ſhall find the Reaſon of it to be 
the End of Language; which being the) Mark, or communicate 
Mens Thoughts to one another, with all the Diſpatch that may be, 
they uſually make ſuch Collections of Ideas into complex Modes, 
and affix Names to them, as they have frequent Uſe of in their 
way of Living and Converſation, leaving others, which they have 
but ſeldom an Occaſion to Mention, looſe and without Names, that 
tie them together: They rather chuſing to enumerate (when they 
have need) ſuch Ideas as make them up, by the particular Names 
that ſtand for them, than to trouble their Memories by multiply- 
ing of complex Ideas with Names to them, which che 1 lee 
or never have any Occaſion to make uſe of. ah 
F. 6. This ſhews us how it comes to paſs, that there are in. every ene 
Language many particular VVords, which cannot be rendred by any one Language, 
fingle Word of another. For the ſeveral Faſhions, Cuſtoms, and NE 
Manners of one Nation, making ſeveral Combinations of Ideas fa- in mo- 
miliar and neceſſary in one, which another People have had never 
any ( Occaſion to make, or, perhaps, ſo much as take notice of, 
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Names come of courſe to be annexed to them, to avoid long Peri- 
phraſes in things of daily Converſation; and ſo they become ſo ma- 
ny diſtinct complex Ideas in their Minds. Thus *%eav-ps« amongſt 
the Greeks, and Proſcriptio amongſt the Romans, were Words which 
other Languages had no Names that exactly anſwered, becauſe they 
ſtood for complex Ideas, which were not in the Minds of the Men 
of other Nations. Where there was no ſuch Cuſtom, there was no 
Notion of any ſuch Actions; no Uſe of ſuch Combinations of 
Ideas, as were united, and, as it were, tied together by thoſe 
Terms : And therefore in other Countries there were no Names for 
them. | 
dud Ln. F. J. Hence alſo we may ſee the Reaſon, Ny Languages con- 
lange. ſtantly change, take up new, and lay by old Terms. Becauſe 
| change of Cuſtoms and Opinions bringing with it new Combinati- 
ons of Ideas, which it is neceſſary frequently to think on, and talk 
about, new Names, to avoid long Deſcriptions, are annexed to 
them; and ſo they become new Species of complex Modes. What 
a number of different Ideas are by this Means wrapped up in one 
ſhort Sound, and how much of our Time and Breath is thereby ſa- 
ved, any one will fee, who will but take the Pains to enumerate all 
the Ideas that either Reprieve or Appeal ſtand for; and inſtead of 
either of thoſe Names, uſe a Periphraſis, to make any one under- 
ſtand their Meaning. wo 
Mixed §. 8. Though I ſhall have Occaſion to conſider this more at 
»herezhey large, when I come to treat of Words, and their Uſe ; yet I could 
at. not avoid to take thus much notice here of the Names of mixed 
Modes, which being fleeting, and tranſient Combinations of ſimple 
Ideas, which have but a ſhort Exiſtence any where, but in the Minds 
of Men, and there too have no longer any Exiſtence, than whilſt 
they are thought on, have not ſo much any where the Appearance of a 
conſtant and laſting Exiſtence, as in their Names Which are therefore, 
in theſe ſort of Ideas, very apt to be taken for the Ideas themſelves. 
For if we ſhould enquire where the Idea of a Triumph, or Apotheoffs 
exiſts, it is evident they could neitheir of them exiſt altogether any 
where in the things themſelves, being Actions that required Time 
to their Performance, and ſo could never all exift together : And as 
to the Minds of Men, where the Ideas of theſe Actions are ſuppoſed 
to be lodged, they have there too a very uncertain Exiſtence ; and 
therefore we are apt to annex them to the Names that excite them 
in us. 
ihr ne, H. 9. There are therefore three ways whereby we get the complex 
5: 4% Ideas of mixed Modes. 1. By Experience and Obſervation of things 
mixed themſelves. Thus by ſeeing two Men Wreſtle, or Fence, we get the 
Idea of Wreſtling or Fencing, 2. By Invention, or voluntary putting 
together of ſeveral fimple Ideas in out own Minds: So he that firſt 
invented Printing, or Etching, had an Idea of it in his Mind, before 
it ever exiſted. 3. Which is the moſt uſual way, by explaining the 
Names of Actions we never ſaw, or Notions we cannot fee ; and 
by enumerating, and thereby, as it were, ſetting before our Imagi- 
n 8 nations 
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nations all thoſe Ideas which go to the making them up, and are the 
conſtituent Parts of them. For having by Senſation and Reflection 
ſtored our Minds with {imple Ideas, and by Uſe got the Names that 
ſtand for them, we can by thoſe Names reprelent to another any 
complex Idea we would have him conceive ; ſo that it has in it no ſim- 
ple Ideas, but what he knows, and has, with us, the ſame Name for. 
For all our complex Ideas are ultimately reſolvable into {imple Ideas, 
of which they are compounded, and origmally made up, though 
perhaps their immediate Ingredients, as I may ſo ſay, are alſo com- 
plex Ideas. Thus the mixed Mode, which the Word Lye ſtands for, 
is made of theſe ſimple Ideas 1. Articulate Sounds. 2. Certain Ideas 
in the Mind of the Speaker. 3. Thoſe Words the Signs of thoſe Ideas. 
4. Thoſe Signs put together by Affirmation or Negation, otherwiſe 
than the Ideas they ſtand for, are in the Mind of the Speaker. I 
think I need not go any farther in the Analyſis of chat complex 
Idea, we call a Lye : What I have ſaid is enough to ſhew, that it 
is made up of ſimple Ideas And it could not be but an offenſive Te- 
diouſneſs to my Reader, to trouble him with a more minute Enu- 
meration of every particular ſimple Idea, that goes to this complex 
one ; which, from what has been ſaid, he cannot but be able to 
make out to himſelf, 'The ſame may be done in all our complex 
Ideas whatſoever ; which, however compounded, and decompound- 
ed, may at laſt be reſovled into ſimple Ideas, which are all the Ma- 
terials of Knowledge or Thought we have, or can have. Nor ſhall 
we have Reaſon to fear, that the Mind is hereby ſtinted to too ſcan- 
ty a number of Ideas, if we conſider, what an inexhauſtible Stock 
of ſimple Modes, Number and Figure alone affords us. How far 
then mixed Modes, which admit of the various Combinations of dif- 
ferent ſimple Ideas, and their infinite Modes, are from being few 
and ſcanty, we may eaſily imagine. So that before we have done, 
we ſhall tce, that, no Body need be afraid, he {hall not have Scope 
and Compaſs enough for his Thoughts to range in, though they be, 
as I pretend, confined only to {imple Ideas received from Senſation 
or Reflection, and their ſeveral Combinations. 


§. 10. It is worth our obſerving, which of all our fimple Ideas have That, 
been moſt modified, and had moſt mixed Modes made out of them, with «nd r- 
Names given to them And thoſe have been theſe three; Thinging, Zorn moſt 
and Motion, (which are the two Ideas which comprehend in them all . 
Action,) and Power, from whence theſe Actions are conceived to 
How. Theſe ſimple Ideas, I ſay, of Thinking, Motion, and Pow- 
er, have been thole which have been moſt modified; and out of 
whole Modifications have been made molt complex Modes, with 
Names to them. For Action being the great Buſineſs of Mankind, 

and the whole Matter about which all Laws are converſant, it is no 
wonder, that the ſeveral Modes of Thinking and Motion, ſhould 
be taken notice of, the Ideas of them obſerved; and laid up in the 
Memory, and have Names aſſigned to them; without which, Laws 
could be but ill-made, or Vice and Diſorder repreſſed. | Nor could 
any Communication be well had amongſt Men, without ſuch com- 
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plex Ideas, with Names to them: And therefore Men have ſettled 
Names, and {uppoled ſetled Ideas, in their Minds, of Modes of A- 
tions diſtinguiſhed by their Cauſes, Means, Objects, Ends, Inſtru- 
ments, Time, Place, and other Circumſtances ; and alſo of their 
Powers fitted for thoſe Actions, v. g. Boldneſs is the Power to ſpeak 
or do what we intend, before others, without Fear or Diſorder ; 
and the Greeks call the Confidence of Speaking by a peculiar Name, 
rapprric ; Which Power or Ability in Man, of doing any thing, when 
it has been acquired by frequent doing the ſame thing, is that Idea 
we name Habit; when it is forward, and ready upon every occaſion 
to break into Action, we call it Diſpoſition. Thus Teſtineſs is a Diſ- 
poſition or Aptneſs to be Angry. 

To conclude, Let us examine any Modes of Action, v. g. Conſidera- 
tion and Aſſent, which are Actions of the Mind; Running and Speak- 
ing, which are Actions of the Body; Revenge and Murther, which 
are Actions of both together, and we ſhall find them but ſo many 
Collections of fimple Ideas, which together make up the complex ones 
ſignified by thoſe Names. of NS 

Kren! F. 11. Power being the Source from whence all Action proceeds, 
2 o the Subſtances wherein theſe Powers are, when they exert this Power 
Ai into Acc, are called Cauſes; and the Subſtances which thereupon are 
2 produced, or the ſimple Ideas which are introduced into any Subject 
by the exerting of that Power, are called Effects. The Efficacy where- 

by the new Subſtance or Idea is produced, is called, in the Subject 

exerting that Power, Action; but in the Subject, wherein any ſimple 

Idea is changed or produced, it is called Paſſiun: Which Efficacy how- 

ever various, and the Effects almoſt infinite, yet we can, I think, 

conceive it, in intellectual Agents, to be nothing elſe but Modes of 

Thinking and Willing; in corporeal Agents, nothing elſe but Mo- 

difications of Motion. I fay, I think we cannot conceive it to be 

any other but theſe two: For whatever ſort of Action, beſides theſe, 
produces any Effects, I confeſs my ſelf to have no Notion, nor Idea 
of; and ſo it is quite remote from my Thoughts, Apprehenſions, and 

Knowledge; and as much in the dark to me as five other Senſes, or 

as the Ideas of Colours to a blind Man: And therefore many Words, 
which ſeem to expreſs ſome Action, ſignify nothing of the Action, or 

Modus Operandi at all, but barely the Effect, with ſome Circumſtances 

of the Subject wrought on, or Cauſe operating, v. g. Creation, An- 

nihilation, contain in them no Idea of the Action or Manner, where- 
by they are produced, but barely of the Cauſe, and the Thing done. 

And when a Country-man ſays the Cold freezes Water, though the 

Word Freezing ſeems to import ſome Action, yet truly it ſignifies 

nothing but the Effect, viz. that Water, that was before fluid, is 
become hard and conſiſtent, without containing any Idea of the Action 

whereby it is done. | <p ang mag 7= = 
Mixed 6. 12. I think I ſhall not need to remark here, that though Pow- 
_ 24s, er and Action make the greateſt part of mixed Modes, marked by. 
of other Names, and familiar in the Minds and Mouths of Men ; yet other 
ſimple Ideas, and their ſeveral Combinations, are not excluded; much 


leſs, 
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leſs, I think, will it be neceſſary for me to enumerate all the mixed 
Modes, which have been ſettled, with Names to them. That would 
be to make a DiCtionary of the greateſt part of the Words made Uſe 
of in Divinity, Ethicks, Law, and Politicks, and ſeveral other Sci- 
ences. All that is requiſite to my preſent Deſign, is, to ſhew what 
ſort of Ideas thoſe are which I call mixed Modes; how the Mind 
comes by them ; and that they are Compolitions made up of ſimple 


Ideas got from Senſation and Reflection; which, I ſuppoſe, I have 
done. 
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CHAP, XXIII. 
O our Complex Ideas of Subſtances. 


8. 1. HE Mind being, as I have declared, furniſhed with a great lens, 
Number of the {imple Ideas, conveyed in by the Senſes, $"<; | 
as they are found in exteriour things, or by Reflection on its w n 
Operations, takes Notice alſo, that a certain Number of theſe ſim- 

ple Ideas go conſtantly together; which being preſumed to belong to 

one thing, and Words being ſuited to common Apprehenſions, and 
made Uſe of for quick Diſpatch, are called, ſo united in one Subject, 

by one Name; which, by Inadvertency, we are apt afterward to talk 

of, and conſider as one {imple Idea, which indeed is a Complication 

of many Ideas together: Becauſe, as I have faid, not imagining how 
theſe ſimple Ideas can ſubſiſt by themſelves, we accuſtom our ſelves 

to ſuppoſe ſome Subſtratum, wherein they do ſubſiſt, and from 
which they do reſult ; which therefore we call Subſtance. * 
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* This Section, which was intended only to ſhew how the Individuals of diſtinct 
Species of Subſtances came to be look'd upon as ſimple Ideas, and fo to have ſimple 
Names, viz. from the ſuppoſed ſimple Subſtratum or ww CY which was look'd upon as 
the thing it ſelf in which inhere, and from which refulted that Complication of Ideas 
by which it was repreſented to us, hath been miſtaken for an Account of the Idea of 
Subſtance in = and as ſuch hath been reprehended in theſe Words: Eut hom comes 
the general Idea Y Subſtance, to be framed in our Minds? Is this by aſtracting and inlarging 
< ſimple Ideas? No, © but it is by a Complication of many ſimple Ideas together: Be- 
* cauſe not imagining how theſe ſimple Ideas can ſubſiſt by themſelves, we accuitom 
our ſelves to ſuppote ſome Subſtratum, wherein they do ſubſiſt, and from whence they 
* doreſult ; which therefore we call Subſtance: Aud is this all indeed, that is to be ſaid for 
the Being of Subſtance, That we accuſtom our ſelves to ſuppoſe a Subſtratum ? Is that Cuſtom 
grounded upon true Reaſon, or not? 10 not, then Accidents or Modes muſt ſubſiſt of themſelves; 
and theſe ſimple Ideas need no Tortoiſe to ſupport them : For Figures and Colours, &c. would do 
well enough of themſelves, but for ſome Faucies Men have accuſtomed themſelves to. | 
To which Objection of the Biſhop of Vorceſter, our Author * anſwers thus: Herein * In Vi- 
your Lord{hip ſeems to charge, with two Faults: One, That 1 make the general Idea of fag 
Subſtance to be framed, not by abſtraTing and inlarging ſimple Ideas, but by a Complication of Biſtop, p 
b b . . ſhop, 4 
many ſimple Ideas together: The other, as if I had ſaid, The Being of Subſtance had no 2), Ke. 
other Foundation but the Fancies of Men. 3 att 12 8 
As to the firſt of theſe, I beg leave to remind your Lordſhip, That I ſay in more Pla- 
ces than one, and particularly Book 3. chap. 3. C. 6. and Book 1. chap. 1 I. & 9. where 
ex profeſſo, 1 treat of Abſtraction and general Ideas, That they are all made by abſtract- 
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or Accidents, which is our Idea of Sub 


& 2. So that if any one will examine himſelf concerning his No- 
tion of pure Subſtance in general, he will find he has no other Idea of 
it at all, but only a Suppoſition of he knows not what Support of 
ſuch Qualities, which are capable of producing ſimple Ideas in us; 
which Qualities are commonly called Accidents. If any one ſhould 
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ing, and therefore could not be underſtood to mean, that that of Subſtance was made 
any other way; however, my Pen might have ſlipt, or the Ne ligence of Expreſſion, 
where I might have ſomething elſe than the general Idea of Subſtance in View, might 
make me ſeem to {ay ſo. : 

That I was not ſpeaking of the general Idea of Subſtance, in the Paſſage your Lordſhip 
quotes, is manifeſt from the Title of that Chapter, which is, Of the complex Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances. And the firſt Section of it, which your Lordſhip cites for thoſe Words, you have 
ſet down. | | 

In which Words I do not obſerve any that deny the general Idea of Subſtance to be made 


by Abſtraction ; nor any that ſay, it is made by a Complication of many ſumple Ideas together. 


But ſpeaking in that place of the Ideas of diſtinct Subſtances, ſuch as Man, Horſe, Gole 
Sc. I ſay they are made up of certain Combinations of ſimple Ideas, which Combina- 
tions are looked upon, each of them, as one {imple Idea, tho' they were many; and we 
call it by one Name of Subſtance, though made up of Modes, from the Cuſtom of ſup- 
poling a Subſtratum, wherein that Combination does ſubſiſt. So that in this Paragragh 
I only give an Account of the Idea of diſtinct Subſtances, ſuch as Oak, Elephant, Iron, 
Kc. how, though they are made up of diſtinct Complications of Modes, yet they are 
looked on as one Idea, called by one Name, as making diſtinct forts of Subſtances. 
But that my Notion of Sub/tance in general, is quite different from theſe, and has no 
ſuch Combination of ſimple Ideas in it, is evident from the immediate following Words, 
where I ſay : + © The Idea of pure Subſtance in general, is only a Suppoſition of we know 
“ not what Support of ſuch Qualities as are capable of producing ſimple Ideas in us. 
And theſe two I plainly diſtinguiſh all along, particularly where I ſay, © Whatever 
© therefore be the ſecret and abftra# Nature of Subſtance in general, all the Ideas we 
have of particular diſtin& Subſtances, are nothing but ſeveral Combinations of ſim- 
* ple Ideas, co-exiſting in ſuch, tho' unknown Cauſe of their Union, as makes the whole 
* {ubſiſt of it felt. | 
The other thing laid to my Charge, is, as if I took the Being of Subſtance to be doubt- 
ful, or render'd it ſo by the imperfect and ill-grounded Idea I have given of it. To which 
I beg leave to ſay, That I ground not the Being, but the Idea of Subſtance, on our accu- 
ſtoming our ſelves to ſuppoſe ſome Subſtratum ; for tis of the Idea alone I ſpeak there, 
and not of the Being of Subſtance. And having every where affirmed and built upon it, 
That a Man is a Subſtance, I cannot be ſuppoſed to queſtion or doubt of the Being of Sub- 
Fance, till Ican queſtion or doubt of my own Being. Farther, I ſay, © Senſation con- 
* vinces us, that there are ſolid, extended Subſtances, and Reflection, that there are 
* thinking ones. So that I think the Being of Subſtance is not ſhaken by what I have 
ſaid : And if the Idea of it ſhould be yet (the Being of things depending not on our Ideas ) 
the Being of Subſtance would not be at all ſhaken by my ſaying, We had but an obſcure 
imperfect Idea of it, and that that Idea came from our accuſtoming our ſelves to ſup- 
pole ſome Subſtratum ; or indeed, if I ſhould ſay, We had no Idea of Subſtance at all. 
For a great many things may be, and are granted have a Being, and be in Nature, of 
which we have no Ideas. For Example: It cannot be doubted but there are diſtinct Spe- 
cies of ſeparate Spirits, of which yet we have no diſtinct Ideas at all: It cannot be 
queſtioned but Spirits have Ways of communicating their Thoughts, and yet we have 
no Idea of it at all. g | 

The Being then of Subſtance being ſafe and ſecure, notwithſtanding any thing I have 
ſaid, let us ſee whether the Idea of it be not ſo too. Your Lordſhip asks, with Con- 
cern, And is this all indeed that is to be ſaid for the Being (if your Lordſhip pleaſe, let it 
be the Idea) of Subſtance, that we accuſtom our ſelves to ſuppoſe a Subſtratum ? Is that 
Cuſtom grounded upon true Reaſon, or 10? J have ſaid, that it is 8 upon this, That 
* we cannot concezve how ſimple Ideas of ſenſible Qualities thould ſubſiſt alone; and 
therefore we ſuppoſe them to exiſt in, and to be ſupported by ſome common Subject; 
* which Support, we denote by the Name Subſtance. Which, I think, is a true Reaſon, 
becauſe it is the ſame your Lordſhip grounds the Suppoſition of a Subſſratum on, in this 
very Page; even on the Repugnancy to our Conceptions, that Modes and Accidents * ſub- 
falt by themſelves. So that I have the good Luck to agree here with your Lordthip: And 
conſequently conclude, I have your Approbation in this, That the Subſtratum to Modes 
Ae in general, is founded in this, That © we 
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cannot conceive how Modes or Accidents can ſubſiſt by themſelves. 
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be asked, what is the Subject wherein Colour or Weight inheres, he 
would have nothing to ſay, but the ſolid extended Parts: And if he 
were demanded what is it, that that Solidity and Extenſion inhere in, 
he would not be in a much better Caſe, than the Indian before-men- 
tioned, who, ſaying that the World was ſupported by a great Ele- 
phant, was asked, what the Elephant reſted on ? to which his An- 
{wer was, a great Tortoiſe: But being again preſſed to know what 

gave Support to the broad- back d Tortoiſe, replied, ſomething, he 
knew not what. And thus here, as in all other Caſes, where we 
uſe Words without having clear and diſtinct Ideas, we talk like Chil- 
dren ; who, being queſtioned what ſuch a thing is, which they know 
not, readily give this ſatisfactory Anſwer, That it is ſomething; which 
in Truth ſignifies no more, when fo uſed, either by Children or 
Men, but that they know not what ; and that the. thing they pre- 
tend to know, and talk of, is what they have no diftin& Idea of at 
all, and fo are perfectly ignorant of it, and in the dark. The Idea 

then we have, to which we give the general Name Subſtance, bein 
nothing but the ſuppoſed, but unknown Support of thoſe Qualities, 
we find exiſting, which we imagine cannot ſubſiſt, fine re ſubſtante, 
without ſomething to ſupport them, we call that Support Subſtantia; 
which, according to the true Import of the Word, is in plain Eng- 
liſh, ſtanding under, or upholding. a 
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as if our Author's Doctrine here concerning Ideas, had almoft diſcarded Sabſtance out of the 
World. His Words in this ſecond Paragraph, being brought to prove, that he is one of 
the Gentlemen of this new way of Reaſoning, that have almoſt erde Subſt ance ont of the rea- | 
ſonable part of the Morld. To which our Author replies: This, my Lord, is an Accuſa- * In bis | 
tion, which your Lordſhip will pardon me, if I do not readily know what to plead to, ee 
becauſe I do not underſtand what is almoſt to diſcard Subſtance out of the reaſonable part of Tos. Pp be 
the World. If your Lordſhip means by it, That I deny, or doubt, that there is in the &c. 
World any ſuch Thing as Subſtance, that your Lordſhip will acquit me of, when your 
Lordſhip looks again in this 23d. Chapter of the ſecond Book, which you have cited 
more than once, where you will find theſe Words, $. 4. When we talk or think of any 
< particular fort of corporeal Subſtances, as Horſe, Stone, c. tho the Idea we have of 
< either of them, be but the Complication or Collection of thoſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas 
Jof ſenſible Qualities, which we uſe to find united in the Thing, called Horſe or 
* Stone; yet becauſe we cannot conceive how they ſhould ſubſiſt alone, nor one in ano- 
<< ther, we ſuppoſe them exiſting in, and ſupported by ſome common Subject, which 
“ Support we denote by the Name Subſtance ; tho” it be certain, we have no clear or 
4 diftin& Idea of that thing we ſuppoſe a Support. And again, $. 5. The fame hap- 
<< pens concerning the Operations of the Mind, viz. Thinking, Reaſoning, Fearing, &c. 
< which we confidering not to ſubſiſt of themſelves, nor apprehending how they can 
“belong to Body, or be produced by it, are apt to think thoſe the Actions of ſome 
other Subſtance, which we call Spirit, whereby yet it is evident, that having no other 
Alea or Notion of Matter, but ſomething wherein thoſe many ſimple Qualities, which 
cc affect our Senſes, do ſubſiſt, by ſuppoſing a Subſtance, wherein Thinking, Knowing, 
“ Doubting, and aPower of Moving, &c. do ſubſiſt. We have as clear a Notion of the 
«© Nature or Subſtance of Spirit, as we have of a Body; tho? one being ſuppoſed to be 
“ (without knowing what it is) the Subfratum of thoſe ſimple Ideas we have from with- 
« out; and the other ſuppoſed (with a like Ignorance of what it is) to be the Subſtra- 
© tum to thoſe Operations, which we experiment in our ſelves within. And again, . 6. 
„Whatever therefore be the ſecret Nature of Subſtance in general, all the Ideas we have 
« of particular 'diftin& Subſtances, are nothing but ſeveral Combinations of ſimple 
© Ideas, co-exiſting in ſuch, tho unknown Cauſe of their Union, as makes the whole 
„ ſubſiſt of it ſelf. And I farther ſay in the ſame Section, That we. ſuppoſe theſe 
“Combinations to reſt in, and to be aan to that unknown, common Subject, which 
inheres not in any thing elſe, And that our complex Ideas of Subſtances, a 
| | | t hole 
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% thoſe ſimple Ideas they are made up of, have always the confuſed Idea of ſomething, 
to which they belong, and in which they ſubſiſt; and therefore when we ſpeak of 
any ſort of Subſtance, we ſay it is a Thing kaving ſuch and ſuch Qualities; a Body 
is a Thing that is extended, figured, and capable of Motion; a Spirit, a Thing capa- 
** ble of thinking. 

Theſe, and the like Faſhions of Speaking, intimate, That the Subſtance is ſuppoſed 
always ſomething, beſides the Extenſion, Figure, Solidity, Motion, Thinking, or other 
obſervable Idea, though we know not what it is. 


B.11.c. * Our Idea of Body, I fay, is an extended, ſolid Subſtance z and our Idea of our Souls, 
23. §. 22, © jsof a Subſtance that thinks. So that as long as there is any ſuch thing as Body or 


Spirit in the World, I have done nothing towards the diſcarding Subſtance out of the reaſo- 
nable part of the World. Nay, as long as there is any {imple Idea or ſenſible Quality left, 
according to my Way of Arguing, Subſtance cannot be diſcarded, becauſe all ſimple 
Ideas, all ſenſible Qualities, carry with them a Suppoſition of a Suſtratum to exiſt in, 
and of a Subſtance where they inhere; and of this that whole Chapter is ſo full, that ! 
challenge any one who reads it, to think I have almoſt, or one jot diſcarded Subſtance out 
of the reaſonable part of the World. And of this Man, Horſe, Sun, Water, Iron, Diamond, 
Sc. which I have mentioned of diſtinct ſorts of Subſtances, will be my Witneſſes as long 


B. 11. c. às any ſuch thing remain in Being; of which I ſay, * © That the Ideas of Subſtances are 
12. §. 6. * ſuch Combinations of ſimple Ideas, as are taken to repreſent diſtinct particular Things, 


"6 of producing imple Ideas in us, an obſcure relative Idea. 


< ſubſiſting by themſelves, in which the ſuppoſed or contuſed Idea of Subſtance is always 
* the firſt and chief. : 

It by almoſt diſcarding Subſtance out of the reaſonable part of the World, your Lordſhip 
means, That I have deſtroyed, and almoſt diſcarded the true Idea we have of it, by cal. 
ling it a Subſtratum, * 4 Suppoſition of we know not what _—_ of ſuch Dualities as are capable 

7 ＋ 15 


at without knowing what it is, it is 


8.2. ö that which ſupports ns that of Subſtance, we have no Idea «f what it s, but only a con- 
HE fus d, obſcure one, of what it does. I muſt confeſs this, and the like I have taid ot our Idea of 
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5. Subſtance; and ſhould be very glad to be convinced by your Lordſhip, or any Body elſe, 
that I have fpoken too meanly of it. He that would ſhew me a more clearer and diſtinct 
Idea of Subſtance, would do me a Kindneſs I ſhould thank hun for. But this is the beſt 
I can hitherto find, either in my own Thoughts, or in the Books of Logicians; for their 
Account or Idea of it, is, that it is Ens, —— per ſe Subſiſtaus, & ſubſtans Accidentibus; 
which in Effect, is no more but that Subſtance is a Being or Thing ; or in ſhort, ſomething 
they know not what, or of which they, have no clearer Idea, than that it is ſomething 
which ſupports Accidents, or other ſumple Ideas or Modes, or an Accident. So that 1 
do not ſee but Burgerſdicius, Sanderſon, and the whole Tribe of Logiczans, mult be reckon'd 
with the Gentlemen of this new Way of Reaſoning, who have almoſt diſcarded Subſtance out of the 
reaſonable part ef the World. | 

But ſuppoſing, my Lord, that I, or theſe Gentlemen, Logicians of Note in the 
Schools, ſhould own, That we have a very 1mpertect, obſcure, inadequate Idea of Sub- 
{tance, would it not be a little too hard to charge us with diſcarding Subſtance out of the 

| World? For what almoſt diſcarding, and reaſonable part of the World, ſignifies, I muſt 
confeſs I do not clearly comprehend : But let almoſt, and reaſonable part ſignifie here what 
they will, for I dare ſay your Lordſhip meant ſomething by them; would not your 
Lordſhip think you were a little hardly dealt with, if for acknowledging your ſelf to 
have a very imperfect and inadequate Idea of God, or of ſeveral other things which in 
this very Treatiſe you confeſs our Underſtandings come ſhort in, and cannot compre- 
hend, you ſhould be accuſed to be one of theſe Gentlemen that have almoſt diſcarded God, or 
thoſe other myſterious Things, whereof you contend we have very imperfect and inade- 
quate Ideas, out of the reaſonable World? For I ſuppoſe your Lordſhip means by almoſt 
diſcarding out of tbe reaſonable World, ſomething that is blameable, for it ſeems not to be 
inſerted for a Commendation ; and yet I think he deſerves no Blame, who owns the ha- 
ving imperfect, inadequate, obſcure Ideas, where he has no better: However, if it be 
inferr'd from thence, that either he almoſt excludes thoſe Things out of Being, or out of 
rational Diſcourſe, if that be meant by the reaſonable World, for the firſt of theſe will not 
hold, becauſe the Being of Things. in the World depends not on our Ideas: The latter 
indeed is true in ſome Degree, but is no Fault; for it is certain, that where we have im- 
perfect, inadequate, confus' d, obſcure Ideas, we cannot diſcourſe and reaſon about thoſe 
2 ſo Ee fully, and clearly, as if we had perfect, adequate, clear, and diſtinct 
Other Objections are made againſt the following parts of this Paragraph, by — 
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Reverend Prelate, viz. The Repetition of the Story of the Indian Philoſopher, and the 
talking like Children about Subſtance: To which our Author replies: 


Your Lordſhip, I muſt own, with great Reaſon, takes notice, that I parallell'd more than 


once our Idea of Subſtance with the Hidian Philoſopher's, He knew not what which ſup- 
ported the Tortoiſe, &c. 


This Repetition is, I confeſs, a Fault in exact Writing: But I having acknowledg'd 
and excus'd it in theſe Words in my Preface; I am not ignorant how little I herein 
** conſult my own Reputation, when I knowingly let my hy go with a Fault ſo apt 
* to diſguſt the myſt Fudicious, who are always the niceſt Readers. And there farther add, 
That I did not publith my Eſſay for ſuch great Maſters of Knowledge as your Lord- 
* ſhip; but fitted it to Men of my own Size, to whom Repetitions might be ſometimes 
* uſeful. It would not therefore have been beſides your Lordſhip's Generoſity (who 
were not intended to be provoked by this Repetition) to have paſſed by ſuch a Fault as 


this, in one who pretends not beyond the lower Rank of Writers. But I ſee your Lord- 


{hip would have me exact, and without any Faults; and I wiſh I could be ſo, the better 
to deſerve your Lordſhip's Approbation. e | 


My Saying, That when we talk of Subſtance, we talk like Children; who being 


« ask'd a Queſtion about ſomething, which they know not, readily give this ſatisfacto- 


ry Anſwer, That it is ſomething ; your Lordſhip ſeems nughtily to lay to Heart in 
theſe Words that follow : If this be Truth of the Caſe, we muſt ſtill talk like Children, and I 


know not how it can be remedied. For if we cannot come at a rational Idea of Subſtance, we can 
have no Principle of Certainty to go upon in this Debate. | 


If your Lordſhip has any better and diſtincter Idea of Subſtance than mine is, which 
I have given an Account of, your Lordſhip is not at all concern'd in what I have there 
{aid. But thoſe whoſe Idea of Subſtance, whether a rational or not rational Idea, is like 
mine, ſomething he knows not what, muſt in that, with me, talk like Children, when 
they ſpeak of ſomething they know not what. For a Philoſopher that ſays, That 
which ſupports Accidents, 1s ſomething he know not what ; and a Country-man that 


ſays, The Foundation of the great Church at Harlem, is ſupported by ſomething he 


knows not what; and a Child that ſtands in the Dark upon his Mother's Muff, and ſays 
he ſtands upon ſomething he knows not what, in this Reſpect talk all Three alike. But 
if the Country-man knows, that the Foundation of the Church at Harlem is ſupported 


by a Rock, as the Houſes about Briftol are; or by Gravel, as the Houſes about London, 


are; or by wooden Piles, as the Houſes in Amſterdam are; it is plain, that then 
having a clear and diſtin& Idea of the Thing that ſupports the Church, he does not 

talk of this Matter as a Child; nor will he of the Support of Accidents, when he has a 
clearer and more diſtinct Idea of it, than that it is barely ſomething. But as long as we 
think like Children. in Caſes where our Ideas are no clearer nor diſtiucter than theirs, 


I agree with your Lordſhip, That I know not how it can be remedied, but that we muſt 


talk like them. 


Farther. the Biſhop asks, Whether there be no Difference between the bare Being of a 24. 
Thing, and its Subſiſtence by it ſelf ? To which our Author anſwers, Yes. But what Locke's 
will that do to prove, that upon my Principles we can come to no Certainty of Reaſon, 34 Leiter, 
that there is any ſuch thing as Subſtance? You ſeem by this Queſtion to conclude, That $9 


the Idea of a Thing that ſubſifts by it ſelf, is a clear and diſtinct Idea of Subſtance: But 1 beg 
leave to ask, Is the Idea of the Manner of Subſiſtence of a Thing, the Idea of the Thing 
it ſelf? If it be not, we may have a clear and diſtin& Idea of the Manner, and yet have 


none but a very obſcure and confuſed one of the Thing. For Example; I tell your 


Lordſhip, that I know a thing that cannot ſubſiſt without a Support, and I know ano- 
ther thing that does ſubſiſt without a Support, and ſay no more of them; Can you by 
having the clear and diſtin Ideas of having a Support, and not having a Support, ſay, 
that you have a clear and diſtinct Idea of the thing that I know which has, and of the 


thing, that Iknow which has not a Support 2 If your. Lordſhip can, I beſeech vou to 5 
give me the clear and diſtinct Ideas of theſe, which I only call by the general Name, 


Things, that have or have not Supports: For ſuch there are, and ſuch I thall give Fa 
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and are therefore ſuppoſed to flow from the particular internal Con- 
ſtitution, or unknown Eſſence of that Subſtance. Thus we come to 
have the Ideas of a Man, Horſe, Gold, Water, Cc. of which Sub- 
ſtances, whether any one has any other clear Idea, farther than of 
certain {imple Ideas co-exiſting together, I appeal to every one's own 
Experience. *Tis the ordinary Qualities, obſervable in Iron, or a 
Diamond, put together, that make the true complex Idea of thoſe 
Subſtances, which a Smith, or a Jeweller, commonly knows better 
than a Philoſopher ; who, whatever ſubſtantial Forms he may talk 
of, has no other Idea. of thoſe Subſtances, than what is framed by a 

Collection of thoſe ſimple Ideas which are to be found in them; onl 
we mult take notice, that our complex Ideas of Subſtances, beſides 
all theſe ſimple Ideas they are made up of, have always the confuſed 
Idea of ſomething to which they belong, and in which they ſubſiſt: 
And therefore when we ſpeak of any ſort of Subſtance, we ſay it is 
a thing having ſuch or ſuch Qualities, as Body is a thing that is ex- 
tended, figured, and capable of Motion ; a Spirit, a thing capable of 
thinking; and ſo Hardneſs, Friability, and Power to draw Iron, 
we ſay, are Qualities to be found in a Loadſtone. Theſe, and the 
like Faſhions of ſpeaking, intimate, that the Subſtance is ſuppoſed al- 
ways ſomething belides the Extenſion, Figure, Solidity, Motion, 
Thinking, or other obſervable Ideas, though we know not what 
IT 18. | | 
§. 4. Hence, when we talk or think of any particular ſort of cor- 
poreal Subſtances, as Horſe, Stone, &c. though the Idea we have of 
either of them, be but the Complication, or Collection of thoſe ſe- 
veral {imple Ideas of ſenſible Qualities, which we uſe to find united 
in 
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Lordſhip clear and diſtin& Ideas of, when you ſhall pleaſe to call upon me for them; 
though I think your Lordſhip will ſcarce find them by the general and confuſed Idea of 
Thing, nor in the clearer and more diſtinct Idea of having, or not having a Support. 


To ſhew a blind Man, that he has no clear and diſtinct Idea of Scarlet, I tell him, 
that his Notion of it, that it is a Thing or Being, does not prove he has any clear or 
diſtinct Idea of it; but barely that he takes it to be ſomething, he knows not what. 


He replies, that he knows more than that, v. g. he knows that it ſubſiſts, or inheres in 


another thing; And is there no Difference, ſays he, in your Lordſhip's Words, between the 
bare Being of a thing, and its Subſiſtence in another? Yes, ſay I to him, a great deal, they 


are very different Ideas. But for all that, you have no clear and diſtinct Idea of Scarlet, 


not ſuch a one as I have, who ſee and know it, and have another kind of Idea of it, be- 
ſides that of Inherence. 


' Your Lordſhip has the Idea of ſubſiſting by it ſelf, and therefore you conclude. you 
have a clear and diſtinct Idea of the thing that ſubjits by it ſelf; which, methinks, is 
all one, as if your Country-man ſhould ſay, he hath an Idea of a Cedar of Lebanon, 


that it is a Tree of a Nature, to need no Prop to lean on for its Support; therefore he 
has a clear and diſtinct Idea of a Cedar of Lebanon: Which clear and diſtinct Idea, when 


But ſuppoſe that the Manner of ſubſiſting by its 


he comes to examine, is nothing but a general one of a Tree, with which his indeter- 
mined Idea of a Cedar, is confounded. Juſt ſo is the Idea of Subſtance ; which, however 
called clear and diſtin, is confounded with the general indetermined Idea of ſomething. 

of give us a clear and diſtinct Idea of 


Subhſtance, how does that prove, That upon my Principles we can come to 10 Certainty of Reaſon, 


that 0 is any ſuch thing as Subſtance in the World ? Which is the Propoſition to be 
proved. | 
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in the thing called Horſe or Stone; yet becauſe we cannot conceive 
how they ſhould ſubſiſt alone, nor one in another, we ſuppoſe them 
exiſting in, and ſupported by ſome common Subject; which Support, 
we denote by the Name Subſtance, though it be certain we have no clear 
or diſtinct Idea of that thing we ſuppoſe a Support. 

&. 5. The ſame happens concerning the Operations of the Mind, 4 de. 
ix. Thinking, Reaſoning, Fearing, &c. which we concluding not 88 4 
to ſubſiſt of themſelves, nor apprehending how they can belong to 50. 
Body, or be produced by it, we are apt to think theſe the Actions 
of ſome other Subſtance, which we call Spirit ; whereby yet it is evi- 
dent, that having no other Idea or Notion of Matter, but ſomething 
wherein thoſe many ſenſible Qualities, which affect our Senſes, do 
ſubſiſt; by ſuppoſing a Subſtance, wherein Thinking, Knowing, Doubt- 
ing, and a Power of Moving, Cc. do {ublilt, We have as clear a No- 
tion of the Subſtance of Spirit, as we have of Body; the one being ſup- 
poſed to be (without knowing what it is) the Subſtratum to thoſe 
{imple Ideas we have from without; and the other ſuppoſed (with a 
like Ignorance of what it is) to be the Subſfratum to thoſe Operations 
which we experiment in our ſelves within. *Tis plain then, that the 
Idea of corporeal Subſtunce in Matter, is as remote from our Concepti- 
ons and Apprehenſions, as that of ſpiritual Subſtance, or Spirit; 
and therefore from our not having any Notion of the Subſtance of 
Spirit, we can no more. conclude its non-Exiſtence, than we can, for 
the ſame Reaſon, deny the Exiſtence of Body : It being as ra- 
tional to affirm, there is no Body, becauſe we have no clear and di- 
ſtinct Idea of the Subſtance of Matter, as to ſay, there is no Spirit, 
becauſe we have no clear and diſtinct Idea of the Subſtance of a. 
Spirit. : 

5. 6. Whatever therefore be the ſecret and abſtract Nature of Of the 
Subſtance in general, all the Ideas we have of particular diſtin& ſorts aal 
of Subſtances, are nothing but ſeveral Combinations of ſimple I cr 
deas, co- exiſting in ſuch, though unknown, Cauſe of their Union, 
as makes the whole ſubſiſt of it ſelf. Tis by ſuch Combinations of 
ſimple Ideas, and nothing elſe, that we repreſent particular ſorts of 
Subſtances to our ſelves; ſuch are the Ideas we have of their ſe- 
veral Species in our Minds; and ſuch only do we, by their ſpecifick 
Names, ſignify to others, v. g. Man, Horſe, Sun, Water, Iron; upon 

hearing which Words, every one, who underſtands the Language, 
frames in his Mind a Combination of thoſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas, 
which he has uſually obſerved, or fancied to cxift together under 
that Denomination ; all which he ſuppoſes to reſt in, and be, as it 
were, adherent to that unknown common Subject, which inheres 
not in any thing elſe. Though in the mean time it be manifeſt, 
and every one upon Enquiry into his own Thoughts, will find that 
he has no other Idea of any Subſtance, v. g. let it be Gold, Horſe, 
Iron, Man, Vitriol, Bread, but what he has barely of thoſe ſenſible 

Qualities, which he ſuppoſes to inhere, with a Suppoſition of ſuch 
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a Subſtratum, as gives, as it were, a Support to thoſe Qualities, or ſim- 
ple Ideas, which he has obſerved to exiſt united together. Thus the 
Idea of the Sun, What is it, but an Aggregate of thoſe ſeveral ſim- 
ple Ideas, Bright, Hot, Roundith, having a conſtant regular Moti- 
on, at a certain Diſtance from us, and, perhaps, ſome other? As he 
who thinks and diſcourſes of the Sun, has been more or lels accurate, 
in obſerving tholc ſenſible Qualities, Ideas, or Properties, which arc 
in that thing, which he calls the Sun. 


& 7. For he has the perfecteſt Idea of any of the particular ſorts 
of Subſtance, who has gathered, and put together, moſt of thoſe 
{imple Ideas, which do exiſt in it, among which are to be rec- 
koned its active Powers, and paſſive Capacittes ; which though 
not ſimple Ideas, yet, in this Reſpect, for Brevity's ſake, may 
conveniently enough be reckoned amongſt. them. Thus the 
Power of drawing Iron, 1s one of the Ideas of the complex one 
of that Subſtance we call a Load-ſtone, and a Power to be ſo 
drawn, is a part of the complex one we call Iron; which 
Powers pais for inherent Qualities in thoſe Subjeds. Becauſe 
every Subſtance being as apt, by” the Powers we obſerve in it, to 
change ſome ſenſible Qualities in other Subjects, as it is to produce in 
us thoſe ſimple Ideas, which we receive immediately from it, does, 
by thoſe new ſenſible Qualicies introduced into other Subjects, diſ- 
cover to us thoſe Powers, which do thereby mediately affect our Sen- 
ſes, as regularly as its ſenſible Qualities do it immediately, v. g. 
we immediately by our Senſes perceive in Fire its Heat and Colour; 
which are, if rightly conſidered, nothing but Powers in it, to pro- 
duce thoſe Ideas in us: We alſo by our Senſes perceive the Colour 


and Brittleneſs of Charcoal, whereby we come by the Knowledge of a- 


nother Power in Fire, which it has to change the Colour and Con- 


ſiſtency of Wood. By the former Fire immediately, by the latter it 
mediately diſcovers to us theſe ſeveral Powers, which therefore we 


look upon to be a part of the Qualities of Fire, and ſo make them 


a part of the complex Ideas of it. For all thoſe Powers that we 


take Cognizance of, terminating only in the Alteration of ſome ſen- 


Hud why. 


ſible Qualities, in thoſe Subjects on which they operate, and ſo ma- 
king them exhibit to us new ſenſible Ideas; therefore it is that I have 
reckoned theſe Powers amongſt the ſimple Ideas, which make the 
complex Ones of the forts of Subſtances ; though theſe Powers conſi- 
dered in themſelves, are truly complex Ideas. And in this looſer 
Senſe, I crave leave to be underſtood, when I name any of theſe 
Potentialities amongſt the ſimple Ideas, which we recolle& in our Minds, 
when we think of particular Subſtances. For the Powers that are ſe- 
verally in them, are neceſſary to be conſidered, if we will have true 
diftin& Notions of the ſeveral ſorts of Subſtances. 3. 5 


9. 8. Nor are we to wonder, that Powers make a great part of our 
complex Ideas of Sulſtances; ſince their ſecondary Qualities are . 
. . which 


_— 
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which in moſt of them ſerve principally to diſtinguiſh Subſtances one 
from another, and commonly make a conſiderable part of the com- 
plex Idea of the ſeveral forts of them. For our Senſes failing us 
in the Diſcovery of the Bulk, Texture, and Figure of the minute 
parts of Bodies, on which their real Conſtitutions and Differences 
depend, we are fain to make uſe of their {econdary Qualities, as 
the Characteriſtical Notes and Marks, whereby to frame Ideas of 
them in our Minds, and diſtinguiſh them one from another. All 
which ſecondary Qualities, as has been thewn, are nothing but bare 
Powers. For the Colour and Taſte of Opinz, are, as well as it's So- 
porifick or Anodyne Virtues, meer Powers depending on its primary 
Qualities, whereby it is fitted to produce different Operations on 
different parts of our Bodies. | 


& 9. The Ideas that make our compleæ ones of corporeal Subſtances, The 
are of theſe three forts. * Firſt, The Ideas of the primary Qualities 4“ 
of things, which are diſcovered by our Senſes, and are in them even me ow 


when we perceive them not, ſuch are the Bulk, Figure, Number, 7 
Situation, and Motion of the parts of Bodics, which are really in 5” 
them, whether we take notice of them or no. Secondly, The ſenſi- 
ble ſecondary Qualities, which depending on theſe, are nothing but 
the Powers thole Subſtances have to produce ſeveral Ideas in us b 
our Senſes; which Ideas are not in the things themſelves otherwile 
than as any thing is in its Cauſe. Thirdly, The Aptneſs we conſider 
in any Subſtance, to give or receive ſuch Alterations of primary Qua- 
lities, as that the Subſtance 1o altered ſhould produce in us diffe- 
rent Ideas from what it did before; theſe are called active and paſ- 
five Powers: All which Powers, as far as we have any Notice or 
Notion of them, terminate only in ſenſible {imple Ideas. For what- 
ever Alteration a Load- ſtone has the Power to make in the minute 
Particles of Iron, we ſhould have no Notion of any Power it had at 
all to operate on Iron, did not its ſenſible Motion diſcover it; and I 
doubt not, but there are a thouſand Changes, that Bodies we daily 
handle, have a Power to cauſe in one another, which we never ſuſ- 


pect, becauſe they never appear in ſenſible Effects. 


S. 10. Powers therefore juſtly make a great part of our complex Power: 
Ideas of Subſtances. He that will examine his complex Idea of Gold, a * 
will find ſeveral of its Ideas, that make it up, to be only Powers, Ann 
as the Power of being melted, but of not {pending it ſelf in the e 
Fire; of being diſſolved in 44. Regia, are Ideas as neceſſary to“ 

make up our complex Idea of Gold, as its Colour and Weight : 
Which, if duly conſidered, are alſo nothing but different Powers, 
For to ſpeak truly, Yellownels is not actually in Gold; but is a 
Power in Gold to produce that Idea in us by our Eyes, when placed 
in a due Light : And the Heat, which we cannot leave out of our 
Idea of the Sun, is no more really in the Sun, than the white Colour 


it introduces into Wax. Theſe are both equally Powers in the Sun, 
Ee operating, 
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operating, by the Motion and Figure of its inſenſible Parts, ſo on a 

Man, as to make him have the Idea of Heat; and ſo on Wax, as to 

make it capable to produce in a Man the Idea of White. 

The now 8. 11. Had we Senſes acute enough to diſcern the minute Particles 


ſecond iry 


walitics Of Bodies, and the real Conſtitution on which their ſenſible Qualities 
e depend, I doubt not but they would produce quite different Ideas in 
e if us 3 and that which is now the yellow Colour of Gold, would then 


we coul 


iiſever diſappear, and inſtead of it, we ſhould ſee an admirable Texture of 


mage pig parts of a certain Size and Figure. This Microſcopes plainly diſcover 
weir my to us: For what to our naked Eyes produces a certain Colour, is by 
thus augmenting the Acuteneſs of our Senſes, diſcovered to be quite 

a different thing; and the thus altering, as it were, the Proportion 

of the Bulk of the minute Parts of a coloured Object to our ufual 
Sight, produces different Ideas from what it did before. Thus 

Sand, or pounded Glaſs, which is opaque, and white to the naked 

Eye, is pellucid in a Microſcope ; and a Hair ſeen this way, loſes its 
former Colour, and is in a great meaſure pellucid, with a Mixture 

of ſome bright ſparkling Colours, ſuch as appear from the Refra- 

Con of Diamonds, and other pellucid Bodies. Blood to the naked 

Eye, appears all red; but by a good Microſcope, wherein its leſſer 

Parts appear, ſhews only ſome few Globules of Red, ſwimming in a 
pellucid Liquor; and how thele red Globules would appear, if Glaſ- 

{es could be found that yet could magnify them 1000, or 10000 


times more, is uncertain. 


Ow Er, F. 12. The infinite wiſe Contriver of us, and all things about us, 


eulties of 
Diſcovery hath fitted our Senſes, Faculties, and Organs, to the Conveniences 


le Gere of Life, and the Buſineſs we have to do here. We are able, by 


our Senſes, to know, and diſtinguiſh things; and to examine them 
ſo far, as to apply them to our Uſes, and ſeveral ways to accomo- 
date the Exigences of this Life. We have Inſight enough into their 
admirable Contrivances, and wonderful Effects, to admire and 
magnify the Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs of their Author, Such. 
a Knowledge as this, which is ſuited to our preſent Condition, we 
want not Faculties to attain. But it appears not, that God inten- 
ded we ſhould have a perfect, clear, and adequate Knowledge of 

them: That perhaps is not in the Comprehenſion of any finite Be- 
ing. We are furniſhed with Faculties (dull and weak as they are) 
fo diſcover enough in the Creatures, to lead us to the Knowledge 
of the Creator, and the Knowledge of our Duty; and we are fitted 

well enough with Abilities, to provide for the Convemences of Li- 
ving : Theſe are our Buſineſs in this World. But were our Senſes 
alter d, and made much quicker and accuter, the Appearance and 

outward Scheme of things would have quite another Face to us ; 
and I am apt to think, would be inconſiſtent with our Being, or at 

leaſt Well-being in this part of the Univerſe, which we inhabit. He 

that conſiders how little our Conſtitution is able to bear a Remove 

into parts of this Air, not much higher than that we commonly 

breathe 
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breathe in, will have Reaſon to be ſatisfied, that in this Globe of 
Earth alloted for our Manſion, the all- wiſe Architect has ſuited our 
Organs, and the Bodies that are to affect them, one to ano- 
ther. If our Senſe of Hearing were but 1000 times quicker than 

it is, how would a perpetual Noiſe diſtract us. And we ſhould in 

the quieteſt Retirement, be leſs able to ſleep or meditate, than in n 

the middle of a Sea-fight. Nay, if that moſt inſtructive of our Sen- | 

ſes, Seeing, were in any Man 1000, or 100000 times more ac- 

cute than it is now by the beſt Microſcope, things ſeveral Millions 

of times leſs than the ſmalleſt Object of his Sight now, would then 

be viſible to his naked Eyes, and ſo he would come nearer the Diſco- 

very of the Texture and Motion of the minute Parts of corporeal 

things; and in many of them, probably get Ideas of their internal 

Conſtitutions : But then he would be in a quite different World from 

other People: Nothing would appear the ſame to him, and others: 

Ihe viſible Ideas of every thing, would be different. So that 

IT doubt, whether he, and the reſt of Men, could diſcourſe con- 

cerning the Objects of Sight; or have any Communication about 

Colours, their Appearances being ſo wholly different. And perhaps 

ſuch a Quickneſs and Tenderneſs of Sight could not endure bright 

Sun-ſhine, or ſo much as open Day-light; nor take in but a very 

{ſmall part of any Object at once, and that too only at a very near 

Diſtance. And if by the help of ſuch Microſcopical Eyes, ( if 

I may ſo call them,) a Man could penetrate farther than ordinary 

into the ſecret Compolition, and radical Texture of Bodies, he 

would not make any great Advantage by the Change, if ſuch an a- 

cute Sight would not ſerve to conduct him to the Market and Ex- 

change; if he could not ſee things he was to avoid, at a conveni- 

ent diſtance, nor diſtinguiſh things he had to do with, by thoſe ſen- 

ſible Qualities others do. He that was ſharp- ſighted enough to ſee 

the Configuration of the minute Particles of the Spring of a Clock, 

and obſerve upon what peculiar Structure and Impulſe its elaſtick 

Motion depends, would no doubt diſcover ſomething very admirable: 

But if Eyes ſo framed, could not view at once the Hand, and the 
Characters of the Hour- plate, and thereby at a diſtance ſee what a 
Clock it was, their Owner could not be much benefited by that A- 

cuteneſs ; which, whilſt it diſcovered the ſecret Contrivance of the 

Parts of the Machine, made him loſe its Uſe. | 
S. 13. And here give me leave to propoſe an extravagant Conje- Gier 

Cure of mine, viz. That ſince we have ſome Reaſon (if there be i 

any Credit to be given to the Report of things, that our Philoſophy 

cannot account for,) to imagine, that Spirits can aſſume to them- 
ſelves Bodies of different Bulk, Figure, and Conformation of Parts. 

Whether one great Advantage ſome of them have over us, may not 

lie in this, that they can ſo frame, and ſhape to themſelves Organs 

of Senſation or Perception, as to ſuit them to their preſent Deſign, 

and the Circumſtances of the Object they would conſider. For how 


much 
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much would that Man exceed all others in Knowledge, who had but 
the Faculty ſo to alter the Structure of his Eyes, that one Senſe, as 
to make it capable of all the ſeveral degrees of Viſion, which the 
Aſſiſtance of Glaſſes (caſually at firſt light on) has taught us to 
conceive? What Wonders would he diſcover, who could ſo fit his 
Eye to all forts of Objects, as to ſee, when he pleaſed, the Figure 
and Motion of the minute Particles in the Blood, and other Juices 
of Animals as diſtinctly as he does, at other times, the Shape and 
Motion of the Animals themſelves. But to us,in our preſent State, 
unalterable Organs, ſo contrived, as to diſcover the Figure and Mo- 
tion of the minute Parts of Bodies, whereon depend thoſe ſenſible 
Qualities we now obſerve in them, would, perhaps, be of no Advan- 
tage. God has, no doubt, made us ſo, as is beſt for us in our preſent 
Condition. He hath fitted us for the Neighbourhood of the Bodies 
that ſurround us, and we have to do with : And though we can- 
not, by the Faculties we have, attain to a perfect Knowledge of Things, 
yet they will ſerve us well enough for thoſe Ends above-mentioned, 
which are our great Concernment. I beg my Reader's Pardon, for 
laying before him ſo wild a Fancy, concerning the Ways of 
Perception in Beings above us: But how extravagant ſoever it be, 
I doubt whether we can imagine any thing about the Knowledge of 
Angels, but after this manner, {ome way or other, in Proportion to 
what we find and obſerve in our ſelves. And though we cannot 
but allow, that the infinite Power and Wiſdom of God, may frame 
Creatures with a thouſand other Faculties, and ways of perceiving 
things without them, than what we have ; yet our Thoughts can go 
no farther than. our own, ſo impoſſible it is for us to enlarge our 
very Gueſſes beyond the Ideas received from our own Senſation and 
Reflection. The Suppolition at leaſt, that Angels do ſometimes aſ- 
{ume Bodies, needs not ſtartle us, ſince ſome of the moſt ancient, 
and moſt learned Fathers of the Church, ſeemed to believe, that they 
had Bodies: And this is certain, that their State and Way of Exi- 
ſtence, is unknown to us. 8 ws 
Complex F. 14. But to return to the Matter in hand, the Ideas we have of 
— Subſtances, and the Ways we come by them; I ſay, our ſpeci- 
fick Ideas of Subſtances are nothing elſe but 4 Collection of à certain 
Number of ſimple Ideas, confidered as united in one thing. Thele Ideas 
of Subſtances, though they are commonly called ſimple Apprehenſi- 
ons, and the Names of them ſimple Terms; yet in effect, are complex 
and compounded. Thus the Idea which an Engliſh-man ſignifies by 
the Name Swan, is white Colour, long Neck, red Beak, black Legs, 
and whole Feet, and all theſe of a certain ſize, with a Power of 
ſwimming in the Water, and making a certain kind of Note, and 
perhaps to a Man, who has long obſerved thoſe kind of Birds, {ome 
other Properties, which all terminate in ſenſible ſimple Ideas, all u- 


nited in one common Subject. 


—— I 1 5, Beſides, 
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8. 15. Beſides the complex Ideas we have of material ſenſible Sub- 1 of 
ſtances, of which I have laſt ſpoken, by the {imple Ideas we have 2 
taken from thoſe Operations of our own Minds, which we experiment as cledy ” 
daily in our ſelves, as Thinking, Underftanding, Willing, Knowing, 1 
and Power of beginning Motion, Qc. co- exiſting in ſome Subſtance, 

we are able to frame the complex Idea of an immaterial Spirit. And 

thus, by putting together the Ideas of Thinking, Perceiving, Liberty, 

and Power of moving themſelves and other things, we have as clear 

a Perception and Notion of immaterial Subſtances, as we have of 
material. For putting together the Ideas of Thinking and Willing, 

or the Power of moving or quieting corporeal Motion, joined to Sub- 
ſtance, of which we have no diſtinct Idea, we have the Idea of an 
immaterial Spirit; and by putting together the Ideas of coherent 

ſolid Parts, and a Power of being moved, joined with Subſtance, of 
which likewiſe we have no politive Idea, we have the Idea of Mat- 

ter. The one is as clear and diſtinct an Idea, as the other: The 

Idea of thinking, and moving a Body, being as clear and diſtinct 

Ideas, as the Ideas of Extenſion, Solidity, and being moved. For 

our Idea of Subſtance is equally ob{cure, or none at all in both; 

it is but a ſuppoſed, I know not what, to ſupport thoſe Ideas we 

call Accidents. It is for want of Reflection, that we are apt to 
think, that our Senſes ſhew us nothing but material things. Every 

Act of Senſation, when duly conſidered, gives us an equal View of 

both Parts of Nature, the Corporeal and Spiritual. For whilſt I 
know, by Seeing or Hearing, c. that there is ſome Corporeal Be- 

ing without me, the Object of that Senſation, I do more certainly 
know, that there is ſome Spiritual Being within me, that ſees and 
hears. This I muſt be convinced cannot be the Action of bare in- 
ſenſible Matter; nor ever could be without an immaterial thinking 
Being. 

* 6. By the complex Idea of extended, figured, coloured, and dv Ileae 
all other ſenſible Qualities, which is all that we know of it, we are g nne. 
as far from the Idea of the Subſtance of Body, as if we knew no- | 
thing at all: Nor after all the Acquaintance and Familiarity, which 
we imagine we have with Matter, and the many Qualities Men aſ- 
fure themſelves they perceive and know in Bodies, will it, perhaps, 
upon Examination be found, that theychave any more, or clearer, pri- 
mary Ideas belonging to Body, than they have belonging to immaterial 
Sp1rtt. | 
: §. 17. The primary Ideas we have peculiar to Body, as contra - diſtin- The Cobe- 
guiſhed to Spirit, are the Coheſion of ſe olid, and conſequently ſepara- 2 


ble Parts, and a Power of communicating Motion by Impulſe. Theſe, 2% 5 


I think, are the original Ideas proper and peculiar to Body; for Fi- 27 
gure is but the Conſequence of finite Extenſioown. sech. 


& 18. The Ideas we have belonging, and peculiar to Spirit, are Think- ,, hs 
ing, and Will, or a Power of putting Body into Motion by Thought, 2 4. 
and, which is conſequent to it, Liberty. For as Body cannot but primary 
communicate its Motion by Impulſe, to another Body, which it ö 
meets with at reſt; ſo the Mind can put Bodies into Motion, or 


D d forbear 
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forbear to do ſo, as it pleaſes. The Ideas of Exiſtence, Duration, 
and Mobility, are common to them both. [\ 
Spirizs en- $+ 19. There is no Reaſon why it ſhould be thought ſtrange, that 
rich I make Mobility belong to Spirit: For having no other Idea of Mo- 
tion, but Change of Diſtance, with other Beings, that are conſidered 
as at reſt ; and finding, that Spirits, as well as Bodies, cannot operate 
but where they are, and that Spirits do operate at ſeveral times in 
ſeveral places, I cannot but attribute Change of Place to all finite Spi- 
rits; (tor of the infinite Spirit, I {peak not here.) For my Soul 
being a real Being, as well as my Body, 1s certainly as capable of 
changing Diſtance with any other Body, or Being, as Body it ſelf ; 
and ſo is capable of Motion. And if a Mathematician can conſider 
a certain Diſtance, or a Change of that Diſtance between two Points, 
one may certainly conceive a Diſtance, and a Change of Diſtance be- 
tween two Spirits; and ſo conceive their Motion, their Approach or 
Removal, one from another. 2, 
§. 20. Every one finds in himſelf, that his Soul can think, will, and 
operate on his Body, in the place where that 1s ; but cannot operate 
on a Body, or in a Place, an hundred Miles diſtant from it. No 
Body, can imagine, that his Soul can think, or move a Body at Oxford, 
whilſt he is at London; and cannot but know, that being united to 
his Body, it conſtantly changes place all the whole Journey, between 
Oxford and London, as the Coach or Horſe does, that carries him; 
and I think may be ſaid to be truly all that while in Motion, or 
if that will not be allowed to afford us a clear Idea enough of its 
Motion, its being {ſeparated from the Body in Death, I think, will: 
For to conſider it as going out of the Body, or leaving it, and yet 
to have no Idea of its Motion, ſeems to me impoſſible. 
S. 21. If it be ſaid by any one, that it cannot change Place, be- 
cauſe ic hath none, for Spirits are not in Loco, but Ubi; I ſuppoſe that 
way of talking, will not now be of much Weight to many in an 
Age that is not much diſpoſed to admire, or ſuffer themſelves to 
be deceived by ſuch unintelligible ways of ſpeaking. But if any one 
thinks there is any Senſe in that Diſtinction, and that it is applica- 
ble to our preſent Purpole, I deſire him to put it into intelligible 
Engliſh ; and then from thence draw a Reaſon to ſhew , that imma- 
terial Spirits are not capable of Motion. Indeed Motion cannot be 
attribute to GOD, not becauſe he is an immaterial, but becauſe 
la s an infinite Spirit. 
[lea of F. 22. Let us compare then our complex Idea of an immaterial 
Sul! ond Spirit, with our complex Idea of Body, and ſee whether there be a- 
ody com- F 0 a a | 
zared: ny more Obſcurity in one, than in the other, and in which moſt. 
Our Idea of Body, as I think, is an extended ſolid Subſtance, ca- 
pable of communicating Motion by Impulſe: And our Idea of our 
Soul, as an immaterial Spirit, is of a Subſtance that thinks, and has 
a Power of exciting Motion in Body, by Will, or Thought. Theſe, 
I chink, are our complex Ideas of Soul and Body, as contra- diſtinguiſb- 


2 


4 


| 
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ed; and now let us examine which has moſt Obſcurity in it, and 


Difficulty to be apprehended. I know, that People, whoſe Thoughts : 


are immerſed in Matter, and have ſo ſubjected their Minds to their 
Senſes, that they ſeldom reflect on any thing beyond them, are apt 
to ſay, they cannot comprehend a thinking thing, which, perhaps, 
is true: But I affirm, when they conſider it well, the 


y can no 
more comprehend an extended thing. 5 


§. 23. If any one ſay, he knows not what 'tis thinks in him; he Cobefon 
means, he knows not what the Subſtance is of that thinking thing: % 


No more, ſay I, knows he what the Subſtance 1s of that ſolid thing. he 


Farther, if he ſays, he knows not how he thinks; I anſwer, Nei- 
ther knows he how he is extended; how the ſolid Parts of Body are 


Body, as 
hard to be 
conceived 


as Think- 
ing in a 


united, or cohere together to make Extenſion. For though the % 


Preſſure of the Particles of Air may account for the Coheſion of ſeve- 
ral Parts of Matter, that are groſſer than the Particles of Air, and 
have Pores leſs than the Corpuſcles of Air; yet the Weight, or Preſ- 
ſure of the Air, will not explain, nor can be a Cauſe of the Cohe- 
rence of the Particles of Air themſelves. And if the Preſſure of the 
Ather, or any ſubtiler Matter than the Air, may unite, and hold 
faſt together the Parts of a Particle of Air, as well as other Bodies; 
yet it cannot make Bonds for it felt, and hold together the Parts 
that make up every the leaſt Corpuſcle of that Materia ſubtilir. So 
that that Hypotheſis, how ingenioully ſoever explained, by ſhewing, 
that the Parts of ſenſible Bodies are held together by the Preſſure of 
other external inſenſible Bodies, reaches not the Parts of the #ther 
it ſelf; and by how much the more evident it proves, that the Parts 
of other Bodies axe held together, by the external Preſſure of the 
Ather, and can have no other conceivable Cauſe of their Coheſion 
and Union, by ſo much the more it leaves us in the dark concern- 


ing the Coheſion of the Parts of the Corpuſcles of the Ather it 


ſelf; which we can neither conceive without Parts, they being Bo- 
dies, and diviſible; nor yet how their Parts cohere, they wanting 


that Cauſe of Coheſion, which is given of the Coheſion of the Parts 


of all other Bodies. _- | 
§. 24. But in Truth, he Preſſure of any ambient Fluid, how great 
ſoever, can be no intelligible Cauſe of the Cohefion of the ſolid Parts of 


* 


Matter. For though ſuch a Preſſure may hinder the Avulſion of two 


poliſhed Superficies one from another, in à Line perpendicular to 


them, as in the Experiment of two poliſhed Marbles; yet it can ne- 


ver, in the leaſt, hinder the Separation by a Motion, in a Line pa- 
rallel to thoſe Surfaces. Becauſe the ambient Fluid, having a full 


Liberty to ſucceed in each Point of Space, deſerted by a lateral Mo- 


tion, reſiſts ſuch a Motion of Bodies ſo joined, no more than it 
would reſiſt the Motion of that Body, were it on all ſides invironed 
by that Fluid, and touched no other Body: And therefore, if there 
were no other Cauſe of Coheſion, all Parts of Bodies muſt be eafily 
ſeparable by ſuch a lateral ſliding Motion. For if the Preſſure of the 
Ather be the adequate Cauſe of Coheſion, where ever that Cauſe o- 
perates not, there can be no Coheſion. And ſince it cannot operate 


Dd 2 againſt 
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againſt ſuch a lateral Separation, (as has been ſhewed, ) therefore in 
every imaginary Plain, interſecting any Maſs of Matter, there could 
be no more Coheſion, than of two poliſhed Surfaces, which will al- 
ways, notwithſtanding any imaginable Preſſure of a Fluid, eaſily 
ſlide one from another. So that perhaps, how clear an Idea ſoever we 
think we have of the Extenſion of Body, which is nothing but the Co- 
hefion of ſolid Parts, he that ſhall well conſider it in his Mind, may have 
© Reaſon to conclude, That tis as eafie for him to have a clear Idea, 
how the Soul thinks, as how Body is extended. For lince Body is no 
farther, nor otherwiſe extended, than by the Union and Coheſion 

of its ſolid Parts, we ſhall very ill comprehend the Extenſion of Bo- 

dy, without underſtanding wherein conſiſts the Union and Coheſion 

of its Parts; which ſeems to me as incomprehenfible, as the man- 

ner of Thinking, and how it 1s performed. | 

& 25. L allow it is uſual for moſt People to wonder, how any 

one ſhould find a Difficulty in what they think they every Day ob- 
ſerve. Do we not ſee, will they be ready to ſay, the Parts of Bo- 

dies ſtick firmly together ? Is there any thing more common ? And 
what doubt can there be made of it? And the like, I ſay, concern- 

ing Thinking, and voluntary Motion Do we not every Moment ex- 
periment it in our ſelves; and therefore can it be doubted ? The 
Matter of Fact is clear, I confeſs ; but when we would a little 
nearer look into it, and conſider how it is done, there, I think, we 

are at a loſs, both in the one, and the other ; and can as little un- 
derſtand how the Parts of Body cohere, as how we our ſelves per- 
ceive, or move. I would have any one intelligibly explain to me, 
how the Parts of Gold, or Braſs, (that but now "fuſion were as 
looſe from one another, as the Particles of Water, or the Sands of 

an Hour-glaſs, ) come in a few Moments to be fo united, and ad- 
here fo ſtrongly one to another, that the utmoſt Force of Mens 
Arms cannot ſeparate them: A conſidering Man wall, I ſuppoſe, 

be here at a loſs, to ſatisfie his own, or another Man's Under- 
ſtanding. 43 | i pad: 

& 26. The little Bodies that compole that Fluid, we call Water, 
are ſo extremely ſmall, that I have never heard of any one, who by 

a Microſcope, (and yet I have heard of ſome, that have mag- 
nified to 10000 3 nay, to much above 100,000 times,) pretend- 

ed to perceive their diſtinct Bulk, Figure, or Motion: And the Par- 
ticles of Water are alſo ſo perfectly looſe one from another, that the 

1 leaſt Fore ſenſibly ſeperates them. Nay, if we conſider their per- 
4 petual Motion, we muſt allow them to have no Coheſion one with 
'F another ; and yet let but a ſharp Cold come, and they unite, they 
| oonſolidate, theſe little Atoms cohere, and are not, without great 
4 Force, ſeparable. He that could find the Bonds that tie theſe 
| heaps of looſe little Bodies together ſo firmly; he that could make 
known the Cement that makes them flick fo faſt one to another, 
5 would diſcover a great, and yet unknown Secret: And yet when 
that was done, would he be far enough from making the Extenſion 
of Body (which is the Caheſion of its ſold Parts) intelligible, till 15 
| „ | could 
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could ſhew wherein conſiſted the Union, or Conſolidation of the 
parts of thoſe Bonds, or of that Cement, or of the leaſt Particle 
of Matter that exiſts. Whereby it appears, that this primary and 
ſuppoſed obvious Quality of Body, will be found, when examined, 
to be as incomprehenſible, as any thing belonging to our Minds, and 
a ſolid extended Subſtance, as hard to be conceived, as a thinking im- 
material one, whatever Difficulties ſome would raiſe againſt it. 
S. 27. For to extend our Thoughts a little farther, that Preſſure, 
which is brought to explain the Coheſion of Bodies, is as unintelli- 
gible as the Coheſion it felf. For if Matter be conſidered, as no 
doubt it is, finite, let any one ſend his Contemplation to the Ex- 
tremities of the Univerſe, and there ſee what conceivable Hoops, 
what Bond he can imagine to hold this Maſs of Matter in fo cloſe 
a Preſſure together, from whence Steel has its Firmneſs, and the 
Parts of a Diamond their Hardneſs and Indiſſolubility. If Matter be 
finite, it muſt have its Extremes; and there muſt be ſomething to 
hinder it from ſcattering aſunder. If, to avoid this Difficulty, any 
one will throw himſelf into the Suppoſition and Abyſs of infinite Mat- 
ter, let him conſider what Light he thereby brings to the Cohefion of 
Body; and whether he be ever the nearer making it intelligible, by 
rleſolving it into a Suppoſition, the moſt abſurd and moſt incompre- 
henſible of all other: So far is our Extenſion of Body (which is no- 
thing but the Coheſion of ſolid Parts,) from being clearer, or more 
diſtinct, when we would enquire into the Nature, Cauſe, or Man- 
ner of it, than the Idea of Thinking. | 
S. 28. Another Idea we have of Body, is the Power of Commu- Commni- | 
nication of Motion by Impulſe ; and of our Souls, the Power of exciting Morton by 
f Motion by Thought. Theſe Ideas, the one of Body, the other of %. 
our Minds, every Days Experience clearly furniſhes us with: But if Tale, 
here again we enquire how this is done, we are equally in the wligitle. 
dark. For in the Communication of Motion by Impulſe, wherein as 
much Motion is loſt to one Body, as is got to the other, which is the 
ordmarieſt Caſe, we can have no other Conception, but of the paſ- 
{ing of Motion out of one Body into another ; which, I think, 1s as 
obſcure and unconceivable, as how our Minds move or ſtop our Bo- 
dies by Thought; which we every Moment find they do. The In- 
creaſe of Motion by Impulſe, which is obſerved or believed ſome- 
times to happen, is yet harder to be underſtood. We have by dai- 
ly Experience, clear Evidence of Motion produced both by Impulſe, 
and by Thought ; but the- manner how, hardly comes within our 
Comprehenfion ; we are equally at a loſs in both. So that how- 
ever we conſider Motion, and its Communication either from Bo- 
dy or Spirit, the Idea which belongs to Spirit, is at leaſt as clear, as 
that that belongs to Body. And if we confider the active Power of 
moving, or, as I may call it, Motivity, it is much clearer in Spirit, 
than Body, ſince two Bodies, placed by one another at reſt, will never 
afford us the Idea of a Power in the one to move the other, 
but by a borrowed Motion: Whereas the Mind, every Day, af- 
fords us Ideas of an active Power of moving of Bodies; and there 
0 fore 
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fore it is worth our Conſideration, whether active Power be not 
the proper Attribute of Spirits, and paſſive Power of Matter. Hence 
may be conjectured, that created Spirits are not totally ſeparate from 
Matter, becauſe they are both active and paſſive. Pure Spirit, 
viz. God, is only active; pure Matter, is only paſſive; thoſe Beings 
that are both ive and paſſive, we may judge to partake of both. 
But be that as it will, I think, we have as many, and as clear Ideas 
belonging to Spirit, as We have belonging to Body, the Subſtance 
of each being equally unknown to us; and the Idea of Thinking 
in Spirit, as clear as of Extenfion in Body; and the Communica- 
tion of Motion by Thought, which we attribute to Spirit, is as evi- 
dent as that by Impulſe, which we aſcribe to Body. Conſtant 
Experience makes us ſenſible of both of theſe, though our narrow 
 Underſtandings can comprehend neither. For when the Mind 
would look beyond thoſe original Ideas we have from Senſation or 
Reflection, and penetrate into their Cauſes, and manner of Produ- 
ction, we find ſtill it diſcovers nothing but its own Short- ſightedneſs. 
& 29. To conclude, Senſation convinces us, that there are ſolid 
extended Subſtances; and Reflection, that there are thinking ones : 
Experience aſſures us of the Exiſtence of ſuch Beings; and that the 
one hath a Power to move Body by Impulſe, the other by Thought; 
this we cannot doubt of. Experience, I ſay, every Moment furniſhes 
us with the clear Ideas, both of the one and the other. But be— 
yond theſe Ideas, as received from their proper Sources, our Facul- 
ties will not reach. If we would enquire farther into their Nature, 
Cauſes, and Manner, we perceive not the Nature of Extenſion 
clearer than we do of Thinking. If we would explain them any 
farther, one is as caſie as the other; and there is no more Difficult 
to conceive how a Subſtance we know not, ſhould by Thought ſet 
Body into Motion, than how a Subſtance we know not, ſhould by 
Impulſe ſet Body into Motion. So that we are no more able to 
diſcover wherein the Ideas belonging to Body conſiſt, than thoſe be- 
longing to Spirit. From whence it ſeems probable to me, that the 
fimple Ideas we receive from Senſation and Reflection, are the 
Boundaries of our Thoughts; beyond which, the Mind, whatever 
Efforts it would make, is not able to advance one jot; nor can it 
make any Diſcoveries, when it would pry into the Nature and hid- 
den Cauſes of thoſe Ideas. | 3 
Ideas , F. 30. So that, in ſhort, the Idea we have of Spirit, compared 
Heco. with the Idea we have of Body, ſtands thus: The Subſtance of Spi- 
pared. rit is unknown to us; and fo is the Subſtance of Body equally un- 
known to us: Two primary Qualities or Properties of Body, viz. ſolid 
coherent Parts and Impulſe, we have diſtinct clear Ideas of: So like- 
wiſe we know, and have diſtinct clear Ideas of two primary Quali- 
ties or Properties of Spirit, viz. Thinking, and a Power of Action 
i. e. a Power of beginning, or {topping ſeveral Thoughts or ,Motions. 
We have alſo the Ideas of ſeveral Qualities inherent in Bodies, and 
have the clear diſtin& Ideas of them: Which Qualities, are but the 
- rarious Modifications of the Extenſion of cohering ſolid Parts, and 
5 C 1 their 
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their Motion. We have likewiſe the Ideas of the ſeveral Modes of 
Thinking, viz. Believing, Doubting, Intending, Fearing, Hoping ; 
all which, are but the ſeveral Modes of 5 We have alſo 
the Ideas of willing, and moving the Body confequent to it, and 
with the Body it {elf too; for, as has been ſhewed, Spirit is capa- 
ble of Motion: 5 FT 

& 31. Laſtly, If this Notion of immaterial Spirit may have, per- Tie M. 
haps, ſome Difficulties in it, not eaſy to be explained, we have there- e 
fore no more Reaſon to deny, or doubt the Exiſtence of ſuch Spi- Bm 
rits, than we have to deny, or doubt the Exiſtence of Body; becauſe ini, than 
the Notion of Body is cumbered with ſome Difficulties very hard, and, 205 
perhaps, impoſſible to be explained, or underſtood by us. For I 
would fain have inſtanced any thing in our Notion of Spirit more 
perplexed, or nearer a Contradiction, than the very Notion of Body 
includes in it; the Diviſibility in infinitum of any finite Extenſion, in- 
volving us, whether we grant or deny it, in Conſequences impoſſible 
to be explicated, or made in our Apprehenſions conſiſtent; Conſe- 
quences that carry greater Difficulty, and more apparent Abſurdity, 
than any thing can follow from the Notion of an immaterial knows 
ing Subſtance. | | . 3 N 

§. 32. Which we are not at all to wonder at, ſince we having but r b 
ſome few ſuperficial Ideas of things, diſcovered to us only by the Sen- rote MN 
ſes from without, or by the Mind, reflecting on what it experiments f 44e 
in it ſelf within, have no Knowledge beyond that, much leſs of the 
internal Conſtitution, and true Nature of Things, being deſtitute 
of Faculties to attain it. And therefore experimenting and diſco- 
vering in our ſelves Knowledge, and the Power of voluntary Motion, 
as certainly as we experiment, or diſcover in things without us, the 
Coheſion and Separation of ſolid Parts, which is the Extenſion and 
Motion of Bodies; we have as much Reaſon to be ſatuſfied with our No- 
tion of immaterial Spirit, as with our Notion of Body ; and the Exiſtence 
of the one, as well as the other. For it being no more a Contradi- 
con, that Thinking ſhould exiſt, ſeparate, and independent from So- 
lidity , than it is a Contradiction, that Solidity ſhould exiſt, ſeparate, 

and independent from Thinking, they being both but ſumple Ideas, 
independent one from another; and having as clear and diſtinct Ideas 
in us of Thinking, as of Solidity, I know not why we may not as 
well allow a thinking thing without Solidity, 7. e. immaterial to ex- 
aſt, as a ſolid thing without Thinking, 7. e. Matter to exilt ; eſpe- 
cially ſince it is no harder to conceive how Thinking ſhould exiſt with- 
out Matter, than how Matter ſhould think. For whenſoever we would 
proceed beyond theſe {imple Ideas, we have from Senſation and Re- 
flection, and dive farther into the Nature of Things, we fall pre- 
{ently into Darkneſs and Obſcurity, Perplexedneſs and Difficulties ; 
and can diſcover nothing farther, but our own Blindneſs and Igno- - 
rance. But which ever of theſe complex Ideas be cleareſt, that f 
Body, or immaterial Spirit, this is evident, that the ſimple Ideas that 
make them up, are no other than what we have received from Senſa · 
tion or Reflection; and fo is it of all our other Ideas of Subſtances, 


even of God himſelf $ 33 · 
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ef F. 33. For if we examine the Idea we have of the incomprehenſi- 
ble ſupreme Being, we ſhall find, that we come by it the ſame Way; 
and that the complex Ideas we have both of God, and ſeparate Spi- 
rits, are made up of the ſimple Ideas we receive from Reflection; u. g. 
having from what we experiment in our ſelves, got the Ideas of Ex- 
iſtence and Duration; of Knowledge and Power; of Pleaſure and 
Happineſs; and of ſeveral other Qualities and Powers, which it is 
better to have, than to be without : When we would frame an Idea 
the moſt ſuitable we can to the ſupreme Being, we enlarge every one 
of theſe with our Idea of Infinity; and ſo putting them together, 
make our complex Idea of God. For that the Mind has ſuch a Power 
of enlarging ſome of its Ideas, received from Senſation and Reflection, 
has been already ſhewed. | 
F. 34. If I find that I know ſome few Things, and ſome of them, 
or all, perhaps, imperfectly, I can frame an Idea of knowing twice 
as many; which I can double again, as often as I can add to Num- 
ber; and thus enlarge my Idea of Knowledge, by extending its Com- 
prehenſion to all things exiſting, or poſſible: The ſame alſo I can do 
of knowing them more perfectly; i. e. all their Qualities, Powers, 
Cauſes, Conſequences, and Relations, Oc. till all be perfectly known 
that is in them, or can any way relate to them; and thus frame the 
Idea of infinite or boundleſs Knowledge: The ſame may alſo be done 
of Power, till we come to that we call infinite; and alſo of the Du- 
ration of Exiſtence, without Beginning or End; and ſo frame the 
Idea of an eternal Being. The Degrees or Extent, wherein we aſ- 
cribe Exiſtence, Power, Wiſdom, and all other Perfection, (which 
we can have any Ideas of) to that Sovereign Being, which we call 
God, being all boundleſs and infinite, we frame the beſt Idea of him 
our Minds are capable of: All which is done, I ſay, by enlarging 

_ thoſe ſimple Ideas we have taken from the Operations of our own 

Minds, by Reflection; or by our Senſes, from exterior Things, to 
that Vaſtneſs, to which Infinity can extend them. 

%%% 6. 35. For it is Infinity, which, joined to our Ideas of Exiſtence, 
Power, Knowledge, c. makes that complex Idea, whereby we re- 
preſent to our ſelves the beſt we can, the ſupreme Being. For tho 
in his own Eſſence, (which certainly we do not know, not knowing 

the real Eſſence of a Peble, or a Fly, or of our own ſelves,) God be 
ſimple and uncompounded ; yet, I think, I may ſay we have no o- 
ther Idea of him, but a complex one of Exiſtence, Knowledge, Pow- 
er, Happineſs, &c. infinite and eternal: Which are all diſtinct 
Ideas, and ſome of them being relative, are again compounded of 
others; all which being, as has been ſhewn, originally got from 
Senſation and Refleftion, go to make up the Idea or Notion we have 

of God. 1 | 
po &. 36. This farther is to be obſerved, that there is no Idea we at- 
— tribute to God, bating Infinity, which is not alſo a part of our com- 
2 b plex Idea of other Spirits. Becauſe, being capable of no other ſimple 
Fault $9! Ideas, belonging to any thing but Body, but thoſe which by Reflecti- 


fation or on we receive from the Operation of our own Minds, we can attri- 
Reflection. 1 A : 1 . . 4 24 VVV 5 bute | 
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bute to Spirits no other, but what we receive from thence And all 
the Difference we can put between them in our Contemplation of 
Spirits, 18 only in the ſeveral Extents and Degrees of their Knowledge, 
Power, Duration, Happineſs, &c. For that in our Ideas, as well of 


Spirits, as of other things, we are reſtrained to thoſe we receive from 


Senſation and Reflection, is evident from hence, that in our Ideus of 
Spirits, how much ſoever advanced in Perfection, beyond thoſe of 


Bodies, even to that of Infinite, we cannot yet have any Idea of the 
Manner, wherein they diſcover their Thoughts one to another: 
Though we muſt neceſſarily conclude, that ſeparate Spirits, which 


are Beings that Have perfecter Knowledge, and greater Happineſs 


than we, muſt needs have alſo a perfecter Way of communicating 
their Thoughts, than we have, who are fain to make Uſe of cor- 
poreal Signs, and particular Sounds, which are therefore of moſt ge- 


neral Uſe, as being the beſt, and quickeſt we are capable of. But of 


immediate Communication, having no Experiment in our ſelves, and 
conſequently, no Notion of it at all, we have no Idea, how Spirits, 
which uſe not Words, can with Quickneſs; or much leſs, how Spi- 
rits that have no Bodies, can be Maſters of their own Thoughts, and 
communicate or conceal them at Pleaſure, though we cannot but neceſ- 
ſarily ſuppoſe they have ſuch a Power. 

§. 37. And thus we have ſeen, what kind of Ideas we have of Sub- 
ſtances of all kinds, wherein they conſiſt, and how we come by them. 
From whence, I think, it is very evident, 

Firſt, That all our Ideas of the ſeveral forts of : Subſtances, are no- 
thing but Collections of ſimple Ideas, with a Suppoſition of ſome- 
thing, to which they belong, and in which they ſubſiſt; though of 
this ſuppoſed ſomething, we have no clear diſtinct Idea at all. 


Secondly, That all the {imple Ideas, that thus united in one com- 


mon Subſtratum, make up our complex Ideas of ſeveral ſorts of the 
Subſtances, . are no other but ſuch as we have received from Senſa- 


tion or Reflection. So that even in thoſe, which we think we are 


moſt intimately acquainted with, and come neareſt the Comprehen- 
ſion of our molt enlarged Conceptions, cannot reach beyond thoſe ſim- 
ple Ideas. And even in thoſe, which ſeem moſt remote from all we 
have to do with, and do infinitely ſurpaſs any thing we can perceive 
in our ſelves by Reflection, or diſcover by Senſation in other things, 
we can attain to nothing, but thoſe {imple Ideas, which we originally 
received from Senſation or Reflection, as is evident in the complex 
Ideas we have of Angels, and particularly of God himſelf. 

Thirdly, That molt of the {imple Ideas, that make up our com- 


plex Ideas of Subſtances, when way conſidered, are only Powers, 
or poſitive Qualities ; v. g. the 


however we are apt to take them 
greateſt part of the Ideas, that make our complex Idea of Gold, are 
Yellownefs, great Weight, Ductility, Fuſibility, and Solubility, in 
Ag. Regia, Ac. all united together in an unknown  Subſtratum ; all 


which Ideas are nothing elſe but ſo many Relations to other Subſtan- 
ces, and are not really in the Gold, conſidered barely in it ſelf, tho“ 


they depend on thoſe real and primary Qualities of its internal Con- 
RE | ſtitution, 
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ſtitution, whereby it has a Fitneſs, differently to operate, and be o- 
perated on by ſeveral other Subſtances, 


1 i 2 


C HAP. XXIV. 
Of collective Ideas of Subſtances. 


Eſides theſe complex Ideas of ſeveral ſingle Subſtances, as of 
Man, Horſe, Gold, Violet, Apple, &c. the Mind hath 
alſo complex collective Ideas of Subſtances 3 which I ſo call, becauſe 
ſuch Ideas are made up of many particular Subſtances conſidered to- 
gether, as united into one Idea, and which ſo joined, are looked on 
as one; v. g. the Idea of ſuch a Collection of Men as make an Ar- 
my, though conſiſting of a great Number of diftin&t Subſtances, is as 
much one Idea, as the Idea of a Man: And the great collective Idea 
of all Bodies whatſoever ſignified by the Name World, is as much one 
Idea, as the Idea of any the leaſt Particle of Matter in it; it ſufficin 
to the Unity of any Idea, that it be conſidered as one Repreſentation, 
or Picture, though made up of never ſo many Particulars. . 
Made by F. 2. Theſe collective Ideas of Subſtances, the Mind makes by its 
en. Power of Compoſition, and uniting ſeverally, either ſimple or com- 
* plex Ideas into one, as it does by the ſame Faculty make the com- 
plex Ideas of particular Subſtances, conſiſting of an Aggregate of di- 
vers ſimple Ideas, united in one Subſtance: And as the Mind, by 
putting together the repeated Ideas of Unity, makes the collective 
Mode, or complex Idea of any Number, as a Score, or a Groſs, Mc. 
So by putting cogether ſeveral particular Subſtances, it makes collective 
Ideas of Subſtances, as a Troop, an Army, a Swarm, a City, a 
Fleet; each of which, every one finds, that he repreſents to his own 
Mind, by one Idea, in one View; and ſo under that Notion conſiders 
thoſe ſeveral Things as, perfectly one, as one Ship, or one Atom. 
Nor is it harder to conceive, how an Army of ten thouſand Men 
ſhould make one Idea, than how a Man ſhould make one Idea; it 
being as caſte to the Mind, to unite into one the Idea of a great 
Number of Men, and conſider it as one; as it is to unite into one 
Particular, all the diſtinct Ideas that make up the Compoſition of a 
Man, and conſider them altogether as one. 
A , $&. 3. Amongſt ſuch kind of collective Ideas, are to be counted 
we colle-, moſt part of artificial Things, at leaſt ſuch of them as are made up 
7% of diſtinct Subſtances : And, in Truth, if we conſider all theſe col- 
lective Ideas aright, as ARMY, Conſtellation, Univerſe , as they 
are united into ſo many ſingle Ideas, they are but the artificial 
Draughts of the Mind, bringing things very remote, and indepen- 
dent on one another, into one View, the better to contemplate, and 
diſcourſe of them, united into one Conception, and fignified-by one 
Name. For there are no things ſo remote, nor. ſo contrary, which 7 
5 | | Min 


One Idea. H. I. 
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Mind cannot, by this Art of Compoſition, bring into one 2 as 
is viſible in that ſignified by the Name Univerſe. | 
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& 1. DEſides the Ideas, whether {imple or complex, that the Mind 1 
has of Things, as they are in themſelves, there are others 
it gets from their Compariſon one with another. The Underſtanding, 
in the Conſideration of any thing, is not confined to that preciſe Ob- 
ject: It can carry any Idea, as it were, beyond it ſelf, or, at leaſt, 
look beyond it, to ſee how it ſtands in Conformity to any other. 
When the Mind ſo conſiders one thing, that it does, as it were, bring 
it to, and ſet it by another, and carry its View from one to tother : 
This is, as the Words import, Relation and Reſpect; and the Deno- 
minations given to poſitive Things, intimating that Reſpect, and ſer- 
ving as Marks to lead the 'Thoughts beyond the subject it ſelf deno- 
minated, to ſomething diſtin 00g it, are what we call Relatives; 
and the Things {o brought together, Related. Thus, when the Mind 
coriſiders Cajus, as ſuch a politive Being, it takes nothing into that 
Idea, but what really exiſts in Cajus; v. g. when I conſider him, as 
a Man, I have nothing in my Mind, but the complex Idea of the Spe⸗ 
cies, Man. So likewiſe, when 1 ſay Cajus is a white Man, I have 
nothing but the bare Colifdderation of Mas, who hath that white 
Colour. But when I give Cajus the Name Husband, I intimate ſome 
other Perſon : And when I give him the Name Whiter, I intimate 
ſome other thing: In both Caſes my Thought is led to ſomething 
beyond Cajus, and there are two things brought into Conſideration. 
And ſince any Idea, whether ſimple, or complex, may be the Occa- 
hon why the Mind thus brings two things together, and, as it 
were, takes a View of them at once, though {till conſidered as diſtin ; 31 
therefore any of our Ideas may be the-Foindatiow of Relation. As 
in the above-mentioned Inſtance, the Contract and Ceremony of Mar- 
riage with Sempronta, 1s the Qccalich of the Denomination or Rela- 


tion of Husband ; and the Colour White, the Occaſion wig —_ 18 laid 
whiter than Free- ſtone. 


S. 2. Theſe, and the like Relations, peel by relative Terms, that Relation 
have others anſwering them, with 4 reciprocal Ditimation, as Father native 
and Son, Bigger and Lels, Cauſe and Effect, are very obvious to eve- r Is 
ry one, and every Body, at firſt Sight, perceives the Relation. For ©. 
Father and Son, Husband and Wife, and ſuch other correlative 
Terms, ſeem ſo nearly to belong one to another, and, through Cu- 
ſtom, do ſo readily chime, and an{wer one ave m Peoples Me- 
mories, that upon the naming of either of them, the Thoughts are 
preſently carried beyond the Thing ſo named; and no Body over- 


3 looks, 
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looks, or doubts of a Relation, where it is ſo plainly intimated. But 
where Languages have failed to give correlative Names, there the 
Relation is not always ſo eaſily taken notice of. Concubine is, no 
doubt, a relative Name, as well as Wife: But in Languages where 
this, and the like Words, have not a correlative Term, there People 
are not ſo apt to take them to be ſo, as wanting that evident Mark 
of Relation, which is between Correlatives, which ſeem to explain 
one another, and not to be able to exiſt, but together. Hence it is, 
that many of thoſe Names, which duly conſidered, do include evi- 
dent Relations, have been called external Denominations. But all 
Names, that are more than empty Sounds, mult ſignify ſome Idea, 
which is either in the thing to which the Name 1s applied ; and then 
it is poſitive, and is looked on as united to, and exiſting in the thing 
to which the Denomination. 1s given : Or elle it ariſes from the Re- 
ſpect the Mind finds in it, to ſomething diſtinct from it, with which 
it conſiders it; and then it includes a Relation. 
me ſrom- §. 3. Another ſort of relative Terms there 1s, which are not looked 
et on to be either relative, or ſo much as external Denominations ; 
germ which yet, under the Form and Appearance of ſignifying ſomething 
tour abſolute in the Subject, do conceal a tacit, though leſs obſervable 
Relation. Such are the ſeemingly poſitive Terms of Old, Great, In- 
perfect, c. whereof I ſhall have Occaſion to {peak more at large in 
the following Chapters. 3 
An, F. 4. This farther may be obſerved, That the Ideas of Relation may 
fromthe be the fame in Men, who have far different Ideas of the Things that 
Things re- | \ p 
late} are related, or that are thus compared; v. g. Thoſe who have far 
different Ideas of a Man, may yet agree in the Notion of a Father : 
Which is a Notion ſuperinduced to the Subſtance, or Man, and re- 
fers only to an Act of that Thing called Man; whereby he con- 
tributed to the Generation of one of his own Kind, let Man be what 
it will. | 
Change of F. 5. The Nature therefore of Relation, conſiſts in the referring or 


Relation : : f r 
le comparing two things one to another; from which Compariſon, one 


. Cha or both comes to be denominated. And if either of thoſe things be 


5 1 S removed, or ceaſe to be, the Relation ceaſes, and the Denomination 
conſequent to it, though the other receive in it ſelf no Alteration at 
all. V. g. Cajus, whom I conſider to Day as a Father, ceaſes to be 
ſo to morrow, only by the Death of his Son, without any Altera- 
tion made in himſelf. Nay, barely by the Mind's changing the Ob- 
ject, to which it compares any thing, the {ame thing is capable of 
having contrary Denominations, at the lame time. V. g. Cajus, com- 
pared to ſeveral Perſons, may truly be ſaid to be older and younger, 
ſtronger and weaker, Cc. 2.1. 


|; Relation F. 6. Whatſocver doth, or can exiſt, or be conſidered as one thing, 
| ber uo 18 Poſitive : And ſo not only {imple Ideas, and Subſtances, but Modes 
Things. allo are politive Beings ; though the Parts, of which they conſiſt, are 


1 | 
l | very often relative one to another; but the whole together conſider d 
1 

f 


as one thing, and producing in us the complex Idea of one thing; 
which 7dea is in our Minds, as one Picture, though an Aggregate of 
ook: © | 5 divers 
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divers Parts; and under one Name, it is a poſitive or abſolute Thing, 
or Idea. Thus a Triangle, though the Parts thereof, compared one 
to another, be relative, yet the Idea of the whole is a poſitive abſo- 
lute Idea. The fame may be ſaid of a Family, a Tune, c. for 
there can be no Relation, but betwixt two Things, conſidered as two 
Things. There mult always be in Relation two Ideas, or Things, 
either in themſelves really ſeparate, or conſidered as diſtinct, and then 
a Ground or Occaſion for their Compariſon. | 

& 7. Concerning Relation in general, thele Things may be con- 
ſidered : | 

Firſt, That there is no ove Thing, whether {imple Idea, Subſtance, 
Mode, or Relation, or Name of cither of them, which is not capable 
of almoſt an infinite Number of Conſiderations, in Reference to other 
Things; and therefore this makes no {mall part of Mens Thoughts 
and Words. V. g. One ſingle Man may at once be concerned in, and 
ſuſtain all theſe following Relations, and many more, viz. Father, 
Brother, Son, Grand-father, Grand- ſon, Father-1n-Law, Son-in-Law, 
Husband, Friend, Enemy, Subject, General, Judge, Patron, Client, 
Profeſſor, European, Engliſh-Man, Iflander, Servant, Maſter, Poſſeſſor, 
Captain, Superior, Inferior, Bigger, Lets, Older, Younger, Contem- 
porary, Like, Unlike, &c. to an almoſt infinite Number: He being 
capable of as many Relations, as there can be Occaſions of comparing 
him to other Things, in any Manner of Agreement, Diſagreement, 
or Reſpect whatſoever : For, as I ſaid, Relation is a Way of compa- 
ring, or conſidering two Things together; and giving one, or both 
of them, ſome Appellation from that Compariton, and ſometimes 

g1ving even the Relation it felt a Name. 

6. 8. Secondly, This farther may be conſidered concerning Rela- 
tion, That though it be not contained in the real Exiſtence of Things, 


of thoſe Subſtances to which they do belong. The Notion we have 
of a Father, or Brother, is a great deal clearer, and more diſtinct, 
than that we have of a Man : Or, if you will, Paternity 1s a thing 
whereof 'tis eaſier to have a clear Idea, than of Humanity And I can 
much eaſier conceive what a Friend is, than what GOD. Becauſe 
the Knowledge of one Action, or one ſimple Idea, is oftentimes ſuf- 


ficient to give me the Notion of a Relation: But to the knowing of 


any ſubſtantial Being, an accurate Collection of ſundry Ideas, is ne- 
ceſſary. A Man, if he compares two Things together, can hardly 
be ſuppoſed not to know what it is, wherein he compares them: $6 
that when he compares any Things together, he cannot but have a 
very clear Idea of that Relation. The Ideas then of Relations, are ca- 
pable at leaſt of being more perfect and diſtin& in our Minds, than thoſe 
of Subſtances. Becauſe it is commonly hard to know all the ſimple 
Ideas, which are really in any Subſtance, but for the moſt part eaſy 
enough to know the {imple Ideas that make up any Relation I think 
on, or have a Name for. V. g. Comparing two Men, in Reference 
to one common Parent, it is very eaſy to frame the Ideas of Brothers, 

RT. without 


All Things 
capable of 
Relation. 


The Ideas 
of Rela- 
tions clea- 
rer often, 


but {ſomething extraneous, and ſuper- induced; yet the Ideas which #hanof rhe | 
relative Words ſtand for, are often clearer, and more diſtinct, than 
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without having yet the perfect Idea of a Man. For ſignificant rela. 
tive Words, as well as others, ſtanding only for Ideas; and thoſe 
being all either ſimple, or made up of fimple ones, it ſuffices for the 
knowing the preciſe Idea the relative Term ſtands for, to have a clear 
Conception of that, which is the Foundation of the Relation ; which 
may be done without having a perfect and clear Idea of the thing it 
is attributed to. 'I'hus having the Notion, that one laid the Egg out 
of which the other was hatched, I have a clear Idea of the Relation 
of Dam and Chick, between the two Caſſiowaries in St. Fames's Park; 
though, perhaps, I have but a very obſcure and imperfect Idea of 
thole Birds themſelves. 

Bub, F. 9. Thirdly, Though there be a great Number of Conſiderations, 


. all termj- 


tein wherein Things may be compared one with another, and ſo a Multi- 
14% tude of Relations; yet they all terminate in, and are concerned about 
thoſe ſimple Ideas, either of Senſation or Reflection; which I think 
to be the whole Materials of all our Knowledge. To clear this, I 
{hall ſhew it in the moſt conſiderable Relations that we have any 
Notion of; and in ſome that ſeem to be the molt remote from Senſe 
or Refleftion : Which yet will appear to have their Ideas from thence, 
and leave it paſt doubr, that the Notions we have of them, are but 
certain ſimple Ideas, and ſo originally derived from Senſe or Re- 


flection. 


Toms S. 10. Fourthly, That Relation being the conſidering of one thin 
ending 1 


ble Ana With another, which is extrinſicalE to it, it is evident, that all Words 
9/47 that neceſſarily lead the Mind to any other Ideas, than are ſuppoſed 
wnin really to exiſt in that thing, to which the Word is applied, are rela- 
tative. tive Words. V. g. A Man Black, Merry, Thoughtful, . Thirſty, Angry, 
Extended; theſe, and the like, are all abſolute, becauſe they neither 
lignify nor intimate any thing, but what does, or is ſuppoſed really 
to exiſt in the Man thus denominated: But Father, Brother, King, 
Hiuband, Blacker, Merrier, &c. are Words, which, together with 
the thing they denominate, imply alſo ſomething elſe ſeparate, and 
exterior to the Exiſtence of that thing. 3 arte 
Concluſion F. 11, Having laid down theſe Premiſes concerning Relation in ge- 
neral, I ſhall now proceed to ſhew, in ſome Inſtances, how all the 
Ideas we have of Relation are made up, as the others are, only of 
ſimple Ideas; and that they all, how refined, or remote from Senſe 
loever they ſeem, terminate at laſt in ſimple Ideas. I ſhall begin 
with the moſt comprehenſive Relation, wherein all Things that do, or 
can exiſt, are concerned, and that is the Relation of Cauſe and Effect. 
The Idea whereof, how derived from the two Fountains of all our 


Knowledge, Senſation and Reflection, I ſhall in the next place conſider. 
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CHAP. XVI 
Of Canſe and E fed, and other Relations. 


& 1. IN the Notice that our Senſes take of the conſtant Vicillitude 25, 
of Things, we cannot but obſerve, that ſeveral particular, 4% Les, 
both Qualities and Subſtances, begin to exiſt ; and that they receive 
this their Exiſtence from the due Application and Operation of 
ſome other Being. From this Obſervation, we get our Ideas of 
Cauſe and Effect. That which produces any ſimple or complex Idea, 
we denote by the general Name Cauſe ; and that which is produced, 
Effect. Thus finding, that in that Subſtance which we call Wax, 
Fluidity, which is a {imple Idea, that was not in it before, is con- 
{tantly produced by the Application of a certain Degree of Heat, we 
call the ſimple Idea of Heat, in Relation to Fluidity in Wax, the 
Cauſe of it, and Fluidity, the Effect. So alſo finding, that the Sub- 
| Nance, Wood, which is a certain Collection of ſimple Ideas, fo cal- 
led by the Application of Fire, 1s turned into another Subſtance, cal- 
led Aſhes ; 7. e. another complex Idea, conſiſting of a Collection of 
ſimple Ideas, quite different from that complex Idea, which we call 
Wood; we conſider Fire, in Relation to Aſhes, as Cauſe, and the 
Aſhes, as Effect. So that whatever is conſidered by us, to conduce 
or operate, to the producing any particular ſimple Idea, or Colle- 
ction of ſimple Ideas, whether Subſtance, or Mode, which did not 
before exiſt, hath thereby in our Minds the Relation of à Caule, 
and ſo is denominated by us. Ss 
§. 2. Having thus, from what our Senſes are able to diſcover, in ©, 
the Operations of Bodies on one another, got the Notion of Cauſe on,naking 
and Effect; viz. That a Cauſe is that which makes any other thing, 
either ſimple Idea, Subſtance, or Mode, begin to be; and an Effect 
is that, which had its Beginning from ſome other thing. The Mind 
finds no great Difficulty, to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Originals of things 
into two forts. e 
Firſt, When the thing is wholly made new, ſo that no part there- 
of did ever exiſt before; as when a new Particle of Matter doth be- 
gin to exiſt, in rerum natura, which had before no Being, and this 
we call Creation. 3 5 
Secondly, When a thing is made up of Particles, which did all of 
them before exiſt, but that very thing ſo conſtituted of pre- exiſting 
Particles, which conſidered altogether, make up ſuch a Collection of 
lunple Ideas, had not any Exiſtence before, as this Man, this Egg, 
Role, or Cherry, &c. And this, when referred to a Subſtance, |. 
produced in the ordinary Courſe of Nature, by an internal Prin- 
ciple, but ſet on Work by, and received from ſome external Agent, 
or Cauſe, and working by inſenſible ways, which we perceive not, 
we call Generation; when the Caule is extrinſical, and the Effect 
produced by a ſenſible Separation, or juxta Poſition of diſcernible 
Parts, 
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Parts, we call it Making ; and ſuch are all artificial Things. When 
any {imple Idea is produced, which was not in that Subject before, we 
call it Alteration. Thus a Man is generated, a Picture made, and 
either of them altered, when any new ſenſible Quality, or ſimple J. 
dea, is produced in either of them, which was not there before; and 


the things thus made to exiſt, which were not there before, are Ef- 


Relations 
of Time. 


fects; and thoſe things, which operated to the Exiſtence, Cauſes. 


In which, and all other Caſes, we may obſerve, that the Notion of 
Fes and Effect, has its Riſe from Ideas, received by Senſation or Re- 
flection; and that this Relation, how comprehenſive ſoever, termi- 
nates at laſt in them. For to have the Idea of Cauſe and Effect, it ſut- 
fices to conſider any ſimple Idea, or Subſtance, as beginning to exiſt, 
by the Operation of {ome other, without knowing the manner of that 
Operation. 

& 3. Time and Place are alſo the Foundations of very large Relati- 
ons, and all finite Beings at leaſt are concerned in them. But ha- 
ving already ſhewn in another Place, how we get theſe Ideas, it may 
ſuffice here to intimate, that moſt of the Denominations of things, 
received from time, are only Relations: Thus, when any one ſays, 


that Queen Elizabeth lived ſixty nine, aud reigned forty five Years, 


theſe Words import only the Relation of that Duration to ſome o- 
ther, and means no more but this, That the Duration of her Ex- 
iſtence was equal to ſixty nine, and the Duration of her Govern- 
ment to forty five Annual Revolutions of the Sun; and ſo are all 
Words, anſwering, how long. Again, William the Conqueror inva- 
ded England about. the Year 1070. which means this ; That taking 


the Duration from our Saviour's 'Time, till now, for one entire 


great Length of Time, it ſhews at what Diſtance this Invaſion was 
from the two Extreams: And ſo do all Words of Time, anſwering to 


the Queſtion When, which ſhew only the Diſtance of any Point of 
Time, from the Period of a longer Duration, from which we mea- 


ſure, and to which we thereby conſider it, as related. 

§. 4. There are yet, beſides thoſe, other Words of Time, that or- 
dinarily are thought to ſtand for poſitive Ideas, which yet will, when 
conſidered, be found to be relative, ſuch as are Toung, Old, Sec. 
which include and intimate the Relation any thing has to a certain 
Length of Duration, whereof we have the Idea in our Minds. Thus 
having ſettled in our Thoughts the Idea of the ordinary Duration 
of a Man to be ſeventy Years, when we ſay a Man is Young, we 
mean, that his Age is yet but a {mall part of that which uſual- 
ly Men attain to: And when we denominate him Old, we mean, 
that his Duration is run out almoſt to the end of that which Men 
do not uſually exceed. And ſo tis but comparing the particular 
Age, or Duration of this or that Man, to the Idea of that Dura- 
tion which we have in our Minds, as ordinarily belonging to that 
ſort of Animals: Which is plain, in the Application of theſe Names 
to other things; for a Man is called Young at twenty Years, and 
very young at ſeven Years old : But yet a Horſe we call old at 
twenty, and a Dog at ſeven Years ; becauſe in each of theſe, we 


compare 
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compare their Age to different Ideas of Duration, which are ſettled 
in our Minds, as belonging to theſe ſeveral ſorts of Animals, in the 
ordinary Courſe of Nature. But the Sun and Stars, though the 
have out- laſted ſeveral Generations of Men, we call not old, becauſe 
we do not know what Period GOD hath fer to that ſort of Beings. 
This Term belonging properly to thoſe Things, which we can ob- 
ſerve in the ordinary Courſe of Things, by a natural Decay, to come 
to an End in a certain Period of Time; and ſo have in our 
Minds, as it were, a Standard, to which we can compare the ſeve- 
ral Parts of their Duration; and by the Relation they bear thereunto, 
call them Young, or Old; which we cannot therefore do to a Ru- 
by, or a Diamond, things whole uſual Periods we know not. 

5. The Relation allo that things have to one another, in their 


Relations 


Places and Diſtances, is very obvious to obſerve ; as Above, Below, of aceand 
a Mile diſtant from Charing-Croſs, in England, and in London. But wtenſion. 


as in Duration, ſo in Extenſion and Bulk, there are {ome Ideas that 
are relative, which we ſignify by Names that are thought po- 
litive ; as Great and Little, are truly Relations. For here alſo ha- 
ving, by Obſervation, ſettled in our Minds the Ideas of the Bigneſs 
of ſeveral Species of Things, from thoſe we have been moſt accu- 


ſtomed to, we make them, as it were, the Standards whereby to 


dinominate the Bulk of others. Thus we call a great Apple, ſuch 
a one as is bigger than the ordinary fort of thoſe we have been u- 
ſed to; and a little Horſe, ſuch a one as comes not up to the ſize 


of that Idea, which we have in our Minds, to belong ordinarily to 


Horſes : And that will be a great Horſe to a Welſh-man, which is 
but a little one to a Fleming; they two having, from the different 
Breed of their Countries, taken ſeveral ſizd Ideas to which they 
compare, and in Relation to which they denominate their Great, 
and their Little. THI, i ei D 6 

F. 6. So likewiſe Weak and Strong, are but relative Denominations 
of Power, compared to ſome Ideas we have, at that time, of great- 


Abſolute 


Terms of- 
ten ſtand 


er or leſs Power. Thus when we ſay a Weak Man, we mean one /e Kela 


that has not ſo much Strength or Power to move, as uſually Men 


have, or ufually thoſe of his ſize have; which is a comparing his 
Strength to the Idea we have of the uſual Strength of Men, or 
Men of ſuch a ſize. The like when we ſay the Creatures are all 
weak Things; Weak, there, is but a relative Term, ſignifying the 
Diſproportion there is in the Power of GOD, and the Creatures. 
And ſo abundance of Words, in ordinary Speech, ſtand only for Re- 
lations, (and, perhaps, the greateſt part,) which at firſt ſight, 
ſeem to have no ſuch Signification: v. g. The Ship has neceſſary 


071. 


Stores. Neceſſary and Stores, are both relative Words; one ha- 


ving a Relation to the accompliſhing the Voyage intended, and the 
other to future Uſe. All which Relations, how they are confined 
to, and terminate in Ideas derived from Senſation or Reflection, is 
too obvious to need any Explication. Fn tbe rt Hu i 
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CHAP... NY 
Of Identity and Droerſity. 


Wherein | $+ J. Nother Occaſion the Mind often takes of comparing, is, 


Identity 
conſiſts, 


the very Being of Things, when conſidering any thing as 


_ exiſting at any determind time and place, we compare it with it ſelf 


exiſting at another time, and thereon form the Ideas of Identity and 


' Diverfity. When we ſee any thing to be in any place in any Inſtant 


of Time, we are ſure, (be it what it will) that it is that very thing, 
and not another, which at that ſame time exifts in another place, 
how like and undiſtinguiſhable ſoever it may be in all other Reſpects: 
And in this conſiſts Identity, when the Ideas it is attributed to, vary 
not at all from what they were that Moment, wherein we conſider 
their former Exiſtence, and to which we compare the preſent. For 
we never finding, nor conceiving it poſhble, that two things of the 
{ame kind ſhould exiſt in the {ame place at the ſame time, we right- 
ly conclude, that whatever exiſts any where at any time, excludes 
all of the ſame kind, and is there it ſelf alone. When therefore we 
demand, whether any thing be the ſame or no? it refers always to 
ſomething that exiſted ſuch a time in ſuch a place, which *twas cer- 


tain, at that Inſtant, was the ſame with it ſelf, and no other: From 


whence it follows, that one thing cannot have two Beginnings of 


| Exiſtence, nor two things one Beginning, it being impoſlible for two 


things of the ſame kind to be or exiſt in the ſame Inftant, in the ve- 
ſame place, or one and the {ame thing in different places. That 


therefore that had one Beginning, is the {ame thing, and that which 


Identity of 
Subſtances. 


had a different Beginning in time and place from that, is not the 
ſame, but divers. That which has made the Difficulty about this Re- 
lation, has been the little Care and Attention uſed in having preciſe 
Notions of the things to which it is attributed. 80s” - . 
& 2. We have the Ideas but of three ſorts of Subſtances; 1. God. 
2. Finite Intelligences. 3. Bodies. Firſt, God is without Begin- 
ning, eternal, unalterable, and every where; and therefore concern- 
ing his Identity, there can be no doubt. Secondly, Finite Spirits 
having had each its determinate time and place of Beginning to exiſt, 
the Relation to that time and place will always determine to each of 


them its Identity, as long as it exiſts. 


Thirdly, The ſame will hold of every Particle of Matter, to which 


no Addition or Subſtraction of Matter being made, it is the ſame. 


For though theſe three ſorts of Subſtances, as we term them, do not 

exclude one another out of the ſame place; yet we cannot conceive 
but that they muſt neceſſarily each of them exclude any of the ſame 
kind out of the ſame place: Or elſe the Notions and Names of Iden- 
tity and Diverſity would be in vain, and there could be no ſuch Di- 
ſtinction of Subſtances, or any thing elſe one from another. For 
Example; Could two Bodies be in the ſame place at the ſame time? then 


thoſe 
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thoſe two Parcels of Matter muſt be one and the ſame, take them 

great or little; nay, all Bodies mult be one and the ſame. For by 

the ſame Reaſon that two Particles of Matter may be in one place, all Eine 

Bodies may be in one place: Which, when it can be ſuppoſed, takes | 

away the Diſtinction of Identity and Diverſity of one and more, 

and renders it ridiculous. But it being a Contradiction, that two 

or more {ſhould be one, Identity and Diverlity are Relations and Ways 

of comparing well founded, and of Ule to the Underſtanding. All 

other things being but Modes or Relations ultimately terminated in 

Subſtances, the Identity and Diverſity of each particular Exiſtence of 

them too will be by the ſame Way determined: Only as to things 

whoſe Exiſtence is in Succeſſion, ſuch as are the Actions of finite 

Beings, v. g. Motion and Thought, both which conſiſt in a continued 

Train of Succeſſion, concerning their Diverſity, there can be no Que- 

ſtion: Becauſe each periſhing the Moment it begins, they cannot ex- 

iſt in different times, or in different places, as permanent Beings can 

at different times exiſt in diſtant places; and therefore no Motion or 

Thought, conſidered as at different times, can be the ſame, each part 

thereof having a different Beginning of Exiſtence. g 

S. 3. From what has been 1aid, 'tis ealy to diſcover what is ſo privcipi 

much enquired after, the principium Individuationis, and that tis _— 

plain is Exiſtence it ſelf, which determines a Being of any ſort to a . 

particular time and place incommunicable to two Beings of the lame 
kind. This, though it ſeems eaſier to conceive in ſimple Subſtances 

or Modes, yet when reflected on, is not more difficult in compounded 
ones, if Care be taken to what it is applied; v. g. Let us ſuppoſe 

an Atom, 7. e. a continued Body under one immutable Superficies, 

exiſting in a determined time and place; tis evident, that, conſi- 

dered in any Inſtant of its Exiſtence, it is, in that Inſtant, the ſame 

with it ſelf. For being at that Inſtant what it is, and nothing elſe, 

it is the ſame, and ſo muſt continue as long as its Exiſtence is con- 

tinued ; for ſo long it will be the ſame, and no other. In like 

Manner, if two or more Atoms be joined together into the ſame 

Maſs, every one of thoſe Atoms will be the ſame, by the foregoing 

Rule: And whulſt they exiſt united together, the Maſs, conſiſting of 

the {ame Atoms, mult be the ſame Maſs, or the ſame Body, let the 

Parts be never ſo differently jumbled : But if one of theſe Atoms be 

taken away, or one new one added, it is no longer the lame Maſs, 

or the ſame Body. In the State of living Creatures, their Identity 

depends not on a Maſs of the ſame Particles, but on ſomething elſe. 

For in them the Variation of great Parcels of Matter alters not the 

Identity: An Oak growing from a Plant to a great Tree, and then 

lopp'd, is ſtill the 27 Oak: And a Colt grown up to a FHorſe, 

ſometimes fat, ſometimes lean, is all the while the fame Horſe ; 

though, in both theſe Caſes, there may be a manifeſt Change of the 

Parts: So that truly they are not either of them the ſame Maſſes of 

Matter, though they be truly one of them the {ame Oak, and the other 

the ſame Horſe. The Reaſon whereof is, that in theſe two Caſes of 
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a Mafs of Matter, and a living Body, Identity is not applied to the 

{ame things 1 | 

j Tini, F. 4. We mult therefore conſider wherein an Oak differs from a 

1 . Mats of Matter, and that ſeems to me to be in this; that the one is 

only the Coketion of Particles of Matter any how united, the other 

ſuch a Diſpoſicn of them as conſtitutes the Parts of an Oak; and 

ſuch an Organization of thoſe Parts, as is fit to receive, and diſtri- 

bute Nouriſlunent, ſo as to continue, and frame the Wood, Bark, 

and Leaves, «7c. of an Oak, in which conſiſts the vegetable Life. 

That being then one Plant, which has ſuch an Organization of Parts 

in one coherent Body, partaking of one common Life, it continues 

to be the ſame. Plant, as long as it partakes of the ſame Life, though 

that Life be communicated to new Particles of Matter vitally united 

to the living Plant, in a like continued Organization, conformable to 

that ſort of Plants. For this Organization being at any one Inſtant 

in any one Collection of Matter, is in that particular Coricrete diſtin- 

guiſhed from all other, and is that individual Life, which exiſting con- 

ſtantly from that Moment both forwards and backwards, in the ſame 

Continuity of inſenſibly ſu cceding Parts united to the living Body 

of the Plant, it has that Identity, which makes the ſame Plant, and 

all the Parts of it, Parts of the ſame Plant, during all the time that 

they exiſt united in that continued Organization, which is fit to con- 
vey that common Life to all the Parts ſo united. 11 

Lientity of g. 5. The Caſe is not ſo much different in Brutes, but that any 

— may hence ſee what makes an Animal, and continues it the ſame. 

Something we have like this in Machines, and may ſerve to illuſtrate 

- it. For Example, what is a Watch? Tis plain tis nothing but a 

| fit Organization, or Conſtruction of Parts, to à certain End, which, 

when a ſufficient Force is added to it, it is capable to attain. If we 

would ſuppoſe this Machine one continued Body, all whoſe organized 

Parts were repair'd, increas d or diminiſh'd, by a conſtant Addition 

or Separation of inſenſible Parts, with one common Life, we ſhould 


» 


without, is often away when the Organ is in order, and well fitted to 


Hentity of 8. 6. This alſo ſhews wherein the Identity of the lame; Man con- 
Man, —Y „ | 
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alone makes the ſame Man, and there be nothing in the Natithe "I 
Matter, why the ſame individual Spirit may not be united to diffe- 
rent Bodies, it will be poſſible, that thoſe Men living in diſtant Ages, 
and of different Tempers, may have been the ſame Man: Which 
Way of ſpeaking mult be, from a very ſtrange Uſe of the Word Man, 
applied to an Idea, out of which Body and Shape is excluded: And 
chat Way of ſpeaking would agree yet worſe with the Notions of 
thoſe Philoſophers, who allow of Tranſmigration, and are of Op1- 
nion that the Souls of Men may, for their Miſcarriages, be detruded 
into the Bodies of Beaſts, as fit Habitations, with Organs ſuited to the 
Satisfaction of their Brutal Inclinations. But yet, I think, no Body, 
could he be ſure that the Soul of Heliogabalu were in one of his Hogs, 
would yet ſay that Hog were a Man or He liogabaluu. 
Tis not therefore Unity of Subſtance that compreliends all 25 
forts of Identity, or will determine it in every Cafe : But to conceive, le es: 
and judge of it aright, we muſt conſider what Idea the Word it is 
applicd to, ſtands for: It being one thing to be the ſame Subſtance, 
another the ſame Man, and a third the ſame Perſon, if Perſon, Man, 
and Subſtance, are three Names ſtanding for three different Ideas; 
for ſuch as is the Idea belonging to that Name, ſuch mult be the Iden- 
tity : Which, if it had been a little more carefully attended to, would 
poſſibly have prevented a great deal of that Confuſion, which often 
occurs about this Matter, with no {mall ſeeming Difficulties, eſpe- 
cially concerning Perſonal Identity, wan therefore. we ſhall in the 
next place a little conſider. ons Ds 
§. 8. An Animal is a living orfanized Body and tonfoljumitly, Sane Man, 
the ſame Animal, as we have obſerved, is the fame continued Life 
communicated to different Particles of Matter, as they happen ſuc- 
ceſſively to be united to that Organiz d living Body. And whatever 
is talked of other Definitions, ingenuous Obſervation puts it paſt 
doubt, that the Idea in our Minds, "of which the Sound Man in our 
Months is the Sign, is nothing elſe buroPan Animal ef ſuch a. Cer- 
tain Form: Since I think I may be confident, that whoever ſhould 
lee a Creature of his own Shape and Make, though it had no more 
Reaſon all its Liſe, than a Cat or a Parrot, would call him ſtill a 
Man; or whoever ſhould hear a Cat or a Parrot diſcourſe, reaſon, . 
and philoſophize, would call or think it nothing but a Cat or a Par- 
rot; and ſay, the one was à dull irrational Man, and the other a ve- 
ry intelligent rational Parrot. A Relation we have in an Author of 
great Note, is ſufficient to countenance hs e of a rational 


Parrot His Words are | bi, 7 
„had a Mind to know. t Prince: Mourice, 80 PRE . the in 


Chriſten- 
« Account of a common, but much credited Story, that I had heatd us row 


* ſo often from many others of an old Parrot he had in Braſil, du- 25 9 
“ xing his Government there, that ſpoke, and asked, and anſwered b. 52 
common Queſtions like a reaſonable Creature; ſo that thoſe! of his 
Train there, generally concluded it to be Watchery or Poſſeſſion 5 
© and one of his: Chaplains; who lived long afterwards in Holland, 
dle never from that time . a Farror, but ſaid, they ali 


« had 


euce 
come ye ? 
It anſwer 6+ 
ed, Hou 
Marin- 
nan. The cs 
Prince, To 
whom do cc 
you be- 
Jong ? The 66 
Parrot, To ce 
a Portu- 
gueze. 
Prince, 
What do 
you there ? 
rx 15 
ook after 
the 01 80 
ens. Me cc 
Prince 
laughed, £66 
and ſaid, - 
You look 
after the 
Chickens ? 
The Parrot (e 
anſwered, 
Yes 3 and $6 
T know 
well e- 
nough how 
to do it. 
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had a Devil in them. I had heard many Particulars of this Story, 
and allevered by People hard to be diſcredited, which made me 
ask Prince Maurice what there was of ict. He ſaid, with his uſual 
Plainneſs and Drynels in Talk, there was ſomething true, but à 
great deal falle of what had becn reported. I deſired to know of 
him, what there was of the firſt? He told me ſhort and coldly, 
thut he had heard of ſuch an old Parrot when he came to Braſil; 
and though he beheved nothing of it, and 'twas a good Way off, 
yet he had fo much Curioſity as to ſend for it, that 'twas a very 
great and a very old one; and when it came firſt into the Room 
where the Prince was, with a great many Dutch-men about him, it 
ſaid preſently, What a Company of white Men are here? They asked 
it what he thought that Man was, pointing at the Prince? It an- 
{wered, Some General or other; when they brought it cloſe to 
him, he asked it, D'ow venes vous? It anſwered, De Marinnan. 
The Prince, A qui eſtes vous? The Parrot, 4 un Portugats. Prince, 
Que fais tula? Parrot, Ie garde les poulles. The Prince laughed, 
and ſaid, Vous gardex le poulles? The Parrot anſwered, Ouy, moy 
& je ſcay bien faire; and made the Chuck four or five times that 
People ule to make to Chickens, when they call them. I ſet down 
the Words of this worthy Dialogue in French, juſt as Prince Mau- 
rice ſaid them to me. I asked him in what Language the Parrot ſpoke, 
and he ſaid, in Brafilian; J asked whether he underſtood Braſilian, 
he ſaid, No, but he had taken Care to have two Interpreters by 
him, the one a Dutch-man that ſpoke Brafilian, and the other a 
Brafilian, that ſpoke Dutch ; that he asked them ſeparately and 
privately, and both of them agreed in telling him juſt the ſame 


* thing that the Parrot ſaid. I could not but tell this odd Story, 


becauſe it is ſo much out of the Way, and from the firſt Hand, 
and what may pals for a good one; for I dare ſay this Prince, at 
leaſt, believed himſelf in all he told me, having ever paſled for a 


very honeſt and pious Man; I leave it to Naturaliſts to reaſon, 


and to other Men to believe as they pleaſe upon it; however, it 
is not perhaps amils to relieve or enliven a buſie Scene ſometimes 
with ſuch Digreſhons, whether to the Purpoſe or no. 

I have taken Care that the Reader ſhould have the Story at large 


in the Author's own Words, becauſe he ſeems to me not to have 

thought it incredible; for it cannot be imagined. that ſo able a Man 

as he, who had Sufficiency enough to warrant all the Teſtimonies 

he gives of himſelf, ſhould take ſo much Pains, in a place where it 

had nothing to do, to pin ſo cloſe not only on a Man whom he 

mentions as his Friend, but on a Prince, in whom he acknowledges 

very great Honelty and Piety, a Story, which if he himſelf thought 

incredible, he could not but alſo think ridiculous. The Prince, tis 

plain, who vouches this Story, and our Author, who relates it from 
him, both of them call this Talker a Parrot; and Task any one elle, 

who thinks ſuch a Story fit to be told, whether if this Parrot, and all 

of its kind, had always talked, as we have a Prince's Word for it, as 


this one did, whether, I ſay, they would not have paſſed for a 


Race of 
| rational 
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rational Animals; but yet whether for all that, they would have been 
allowed to be Men, and not Parrots? For J preſume tis not the Idea 
of a thinking or rational Being alone, that makes the Idea of a Man 
in moſt Peoples Senſe, but of a Body, ſo and ſo ſhaped, joined to it; 
and if that be the Idea of a Man, the lame ſucceſſive Body not ſhif- 


ted all at once, muſt, as well as the ſame immaterial Spirit, go to the 
making of the ſame Man. 1 | 


223 


S8. 9. This being premiſed to find wherein perſonal Identity conſiſts, Bont 


we mult conſider what Perſon ſtands for; which, I think, is a think- 
ing intelligent Being, that has Reaſon and Reflection, and can conſi- 
der it ſelf as it ſelf, the lame thinking thing in different times and 
places; which it does only by that Conſciouſneſs, which is inſepara- 
dle from thinking, and as it ſeems to me eſſential to it: It being im- 

poſſible for any one to perceive, without perceiving that he does per- 
ceive. When we ſee, hear, ſmell, tafte, feel, meditate, or will any 
thing, we know that we do ſo. Thus it is always as to our preſent 
Senſations and Perceptions: And by this every one is to himſelf that 
which he calls Self ; it not being conſidered in this Caſe, whether 


Identity. 


the ſame Self be continued in the ſame, or divers Subſtances. For m—_— 
ſince Conſciouſneſs always accompanies thinking, and *tis that that 
makes every one to be what he calls'Seff ; and thereby diftmguiſhes 


himſelf from all other thinking things; in this alone conſiſts perſo- 
nal Identity, i. e. the Sameneſs of a rational Being: And as far as 
this Conſciouſneſs can be extended backwards to any paſt Action or 
Thought, ſo far reaches the Identity of that Perſon; it is the ſame 


Self now it was then; and tis by the ſame Self with this preſent one 


that now reflects on it, that that Action was done. 
§. 10. But it is farther enquir'd, whether it be the ſame Identical 
Subſtance ? This, few would think they had Reaſon to doubt of, if 


{ent in the Mind, whereby the ſame thinking thing would be always 
conſcioufly preſent, and, as would be thought, evidently the fame 
to it ſelf. But that which ſeems to make the Difficulty, is this, that 
this Conſciouſneſs being interrupted always by Forgetfulneſs, there 


Conſci 
ouſneſs 


tity, 


being no Moment of our Lives wherein we have the whole Train of 


all our paſt Actions before our Eyes in one View : But even the beſt 


Memories loſing the Sight of one part whilft they are viewing ano: 


ther; and we ſometimes, and that the greateſt part of our Lives, 


not reflecting on our paſt Selves, being intent on our preſent Thoughts, 

and in ſound Sleep, having no Thoughts at all, or, at leaſt, none 
with that Conſciouſneſs which remarks our waking Thoughts. I 
ſay, in all theſe Caſes, our Conſciouſneſs being interrupted, and we 
loſing the Sight of our paſt Selves, Doubts are raiſed whether we are 
the fame thinking thing, i. e. the ſame Subſtance, or no. Which, 
however reaſonable, or unreaſonable, concerns no perſonal Identity at 
all? The Queſtion being, what makes the fame Perſon, and not Whe- 
ther it be the ſame Identical Subſtance, which always thinks ini the 
ſame Perſon, which in this Caſe matters not at all. Differermt Sub- 


ſtances, by the ſame Conſciouſneſs, ( where they do partake in it) | 


being 


makes per - 
onallden- 


theſe Perceptions, with their Conſciouſneſs, always remain d pre- 4 


3 8 


at. 


being united into one Perſon , as well as different Bodies, by the 
ſame Life are united into one Animal, : whoſe Identity is preſerved, 
in that Change of Subſtances, by the Unity of one continued Life. 
For it being the ſame Conſciouſneſs that makes a Man be himſelf to 
bimſelf, perſonal Identity depends on that only, whether it be annexed 
only to one individual Suſtance, or can be continued in a Succeſſion 
of ſeveral Subſtances. For as far as any intelligent Being can repeat 
the Idea of any paſt Action with the ſame Conſciouſneſs it had of it 
at firſt, and with the ſame Conſciouſneſs it has of any preſent 
Action; ſo far it is the ſame perſonal Self. For it is by the Conſci- 
ouſneſs it has of its preſent Thoughts and Actions, that it is Self to 
it Self now, and ſo will be the ſame Self, as far as the ſame Conſci- 
| ouſneſs can extend to Actions palt or to come; and would be by 
Diſtance of Time, or Change of Subſtance, no more two Perſons, 
than a Man be two Men, by wearing other Cloaths to Day than he 
did Yeſterday, with a long or ſhort Sleep between : The {ame Con- 
ſciouſneſs uniting thoſe diſtant Actions into the lame Perſon, what- 
ever Subſtances contributed to their Production. 

Perſonal §. 11. That this is ſo, we have ſome kind of Evidence in our very 
in Change Bodies, all whoſe Particles, whilſt vitally united to this ſame thinking 
Fw conſcious Self, ſo that we feel when they are touch'd, and are affected 
by, and conſcious of Good or Harm that happens to them, are a part 
of our Selves; i. e. of our thinking conſcious Self. Thus the Limbs 
of his Body is to every one a part of himſelf : He ſympathizes and 
is concerned for them. Cut off an Hand, and thereby ſeparate it 
from that Conſciouſneſs we had of its Heat, Cold, and other Af 
fections, and it is then no longer a part of that which is himſelf, any 
more than the remoteſt part of Matter. Thus we ſee the Subſtance, 
whereof perſonal Self conſiſted at one time, may be varied at another, 
without the Change of perſonal Identity; there being no Queſtion 
about the ſame Perſon, though the Limbs, which but now were a 

part. it, de .{.... i; V n Dag e eee 
§. 12. But the Queſtion is, whether if the ſame Subſtance, which 
thinks, be changed, it can be the ſame Perſon, or remaining the 

/ {ame, it can be different Perlons. | 2150 


Whether And to this IJ anſwer, firſt, This can be no Queſtion at all to thoſe, 


Chang F Who place Thought in a purely material, animal Conſtitution, void 
Ata of an immaterial Subſtance. For, whether their Suppoſition be true 
or no, tis plain they conceive perſonal Identity preſerved in ſome- 
thing elſe than Identity of Subſtance; as animal Identity is preſerved 

in Identity of Life, and not of Subſtance. And therefore thoſe, 

who place thinking in an immaterial Subſtance only, before they can 

come to deal with theſe Men, muſt ſhew why perſonal Identity can- 

not be preſerved in the Change of immaterial Subſtances, or Variety 

of particular immaterial Subſtances, as well as animal Identity is pre- 
ſerved in the Change of material Subſtances, or Variety, of particular 
Bodies: Unleſs they will ſay, tis one immaterial Spirit that makes 

the ſame Life in Brutes, as it is one immaterial Spirit char uke, the 
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ſame Perſon in Men, which the Carteſians at leaſt will not admit, for 
Fear of making Brutes thinking Things too. | 
& 13. But next, as to the firſt part of the Queſtion, Whether if 
the ſame thinking Subſtance (ſuppoſing immaterial Subſtances only 
to think) be changed, it can be the fame Perſon ? I anſwer, That 
cannot be reſolvd, but by thoſe who know what kind of Subſtan- 
ces they are that do think; and whether the Conſciouſneſs of paſt 
Actions can be transferr'd from one thinking Subſtance to another. 
I grant, were the lame Conſciouſneſs the ſame individual Action, it 
could not: But it being but a preſent Repreſentation of a paſt Action, 
why it may not be poſſible, that that may be repreſented to the 
Mind to have been, which really never was, will remain to be ſhewn. 
And therefore how far the Conſciouſneſs of paſt Actions is annexed 
to any individual Agent, ſo that another cannot poſſibly have it, 
will be hard for us to determine, till we know what kind of Action 
it is; that cannot be done without a reflex Act of Perception accom- 
panying it, and how per form'd by thinking Subſtances, who cannot 
think without being conſcious of it. But that which we call the 
ſame Conſciouſneſs, not being the ſame individual Act, why one in- 
tellectual Subſtance may not have repreſented to it, as done by it 
ſelf, what it never did, and was perhaps done by ſome other Agent; 
why, I ſay, {ſuch a Repreſentation may not poſſibly be with- 
out Reality of Matter of Fact, as well as ſeveral Repreſentations in 
Dreams are, which yet, whilſt dreaming, we take for true, will be 
difficult to conclude from the Nature of Things. And that it never 
is ſo, will by us, till we have clearer Views of the Nature of think- 
ing Subſtances, be beſt reſolv'd into the Goodneſs of God, who, as 
far as the Happineſs or Miſery of any of his ſenſible Creatures is 
concerned in it, will not by a fatal Error of theirs transfer from one 
to another that Conſciouſneſs which draws Reward or Puniſhment 
with it. How far this may be an Argument againſt thoſe who would 
place Thinking in a Syſtem of fleeting animal Spirits, I leave to be 
conſidered. But yet to return to the Queſtion before us, it mult be 
allowed, That if the {ame Conſciouſneſs (which, as has been ſhewn, 
is quite a different thing from the {ame numerical Figure or Motion 
in Body) can be transferr'd from one thinking Subſtance to another, 
it will be poſſible, that two thinking Subſtances may make but one 
Perſon. For the {ame Conſciouſneſs being preſerv'd, whether in the 
{ame or different Subſtances, the perſonal Identity is preſerv'd ? 
S. 14. As to the ſecond part of the Queſtion, Whether the ſame 
immaterial Subſtance remaining, there may be two diſtinct Perſons ? 
Which Queſtion ſeems to me to be built on this, Whether the ſame 
immaterial Being, being conſcious of the Actions of its paſt Duration, 
may be wholly ſtripp'd of all the Conſciouſneſs of its paſt Exiſtence, 
and loſe it beyond the Power of ever retrieving again: And ſo as it 
were beginning a new Account from a new Period, have a Conſci- 
ouſneſs that cannot reach beyond this new State. All thoſe who hold 
Pre-exiſtence, are evidently of this.Mind, fince they allow the Soul 
to have no remaining Conſciouſneſs of what it did in that pre-exiftent 
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State, either wholly ſeparate from Body, or informing any other 
Body; and if they ſhould not, 'tis plain, Experience would be againſt 
them. So that perſonal Identity reaching no farther than Conſci- 
ouſneſs reaches, a pre-exiftent Spirit not having continued ſo many 
Ages in a State of Silence, muſt needs make different Perſons. Sup- 
pole a Chriſtian Platoniſt or Pythagorean, thould, upon God's having 
ended all his Works of Creation the Seventh Day, think his Soul 
hath exiſted ever fince ; and ſhould imagine it has revolved in ſeveral 
Human Bodies, as I once met with one, who was perſwaded his 
had been the Soul of Socrates, ( how reaſonably I will not diſpute. 
This I know, that in the Poſt he fill'd, which was no inconſiderable 
one, he paſſed for a very rational Man; and the Preſs has ſhewn 
that he wanted ot Parts or Learning) would any one ſay, that he 
being not conſcious of any of Socrates's Actions or Thoughts, could 
be the ſame Perſon with Socrates ? Let any one reflect upon himſelf, 
and conclude, that he has in himſelf an immaterial Spirit, which is 
that which thinks in him, and in the conſtant Change of his Body 
keeps him the ſame; and is that which he calls himſelf : Let him 
alſo ſuppoſe it to be the ſame Soul that was in Neſtor or Therſites, at 


the Siege of Troy, (for Souls being, as far as we know any thing of 


them in their Nature, indifferent to any Parcel of Matter, the Sup- 
poſition has no apparent Abſurdity in it) which it may have been, 
as well as it is now, the Soul of any other Man: But he now havin 

no Conſciouſneſs of any of the Actions either of Neſtor or Therſites, 
does, or can he, conceive himſelf the ſame Perſon with either of 
them? Can he be concerned in either of their Actions ? Attribute 
them to himſelf, or think them his own more than the Actions of 
any other Man that ever exiſted ? So; that this Conſciouſneſs not 
reaching to any of the Actions of either of thoſe Men, he is no 


more one Self with either of them, than it the Soul or immaterial 


Spirit that now informs him, had been created, and began to exiſt, 
when it began to inform his preſent Body, though it were never ſo 


true, that the ſame Spirit that informed Neſtor's or Therfites's Body, 


were numerically the {ame that now informs his. For this would 
no more make him the ſame Perſon with Neſtor, than if ſome of 
the Particles of Matter that were once a part of Neſtor, were now a 
part of this Man; the ſame immaterial Subſtance, without the ſame 
Conſciouſneſs, no more making the ſame Perſon by being united 
to any Body, than the ſame Particle of Matter, without Conſciouſ- 
neſ united to any Body, makes the ſame Perſon. But let him once 
find himfelf conſcious of any of the Actions of Neſtor, he then finds 
himfelf the fame Perſon with Neſtor. Fatt 

& 15. And thus we may be able, without any Difficulty, to con- 
ceive the fame Perſon at the Reſurrection, though in a Body not 
exactly in Make or Parts the ſame which he had here, the ſame Con- 
aun. going along with the Soul that inhabits it. But yet the 
Soul alone, in the Change of Bodies, would ſcarce to any one, but 


to him that makes the Soul the Man, be enough to make the ſame 


Man. For ſhould the Soul of a Prince, carrying with it - the Con- 
5108 . ſciouſneſs 
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ſciouſneſs of the Prince's paſt Life; enter. and inform the Body of 4 


Cobler, as {ſoon as deſerted by his own Soul, every one 1ces he would 
be the ſame Perſon with the Prince, accountable only for the Prince's 
Actions: But who would ſay it was the ſame Man? The Body too 
goes to the making the Man, and would, I gueſs, to every Body, de- 
termine the Man in this Caſe, wherein the Soul, with all its Princely 


Thoughts about it, would not make another Man: But he would 


be the ſame Cobler to every one belides himſelf, I know that in 
the ordinary Way of ſpeaking, the {ame Perſon, and the ſame Man, 
ſtand for one and the ſame thing. And, indeed, every one wall 
always have a Liberty to {peak as he pleaſes, and to apply what 
articulate Sounds to what Ideas he thinks fit, and change them as 
often as he pleaſes. But yet when we will enquire what makes 
the ſame Spirit, Man, or Perſon, we mult fix the Ideas of Spirit, 
Man, or Perſon in our Minds; and having reſolved with our 
{ſelves what we mean by them, it will not be hard to determine 
in either of them, or the like, when it is the ſame, and when 
not. 


&. 16. But though the ſame immaterial Subſtance or Soul, does %% 


not alone, where-ever it be, and in whatſoever State, make the ſame os oe 
[1 > 


Man; yet tis plain Conſciouſneſs, as far as ever it can be extended, Jen. 
ſhould it be to Ages paſt, unites Exiftences and Actions, very remote 


in time, into the {fame Perſon, as well as it does the Exiſtence and 
Actions of the immediately preceding Moment: So that whatever 
has the Conſciouſneſs of preſent and paſt Actions, is the ſame Per- 
ſon to whom they both belong. Had I the fame Conſciouſneſs, 
that I ſaw the Ark and Noah's Flood, as that I Jaw an overflowing 
of the Thames laſt Winter, or as that I write now, I could no more 


doubt that I that write this now, that ſaw the Thames overflow'd 


laſt Winter, and that view'd the Flood at the general Deluge, was 


the lame Self, place that Self in what Subſtance you pleaſe, than that 


I that write this am the {ame my ſelf now whulft I write (whether 
I conſiſt of all the ſame Subſtance, material or immaterial, or no 

that I was Yeſterday. For as to this Point of being the ſame Self, 
it matters not whether this preſent Self be made up of the ſame or 
other Subſtances, I being as much concern'd, and as juſtly accoun- 


table for any Action was done a thouſand Years fince, appropriated | 


to me now by this Self. conſciouſneſs, as I am for what I did the 
laſt Moment. | | CC. 


§. 17. Self is that conſcious thinking thing, (whatever Subſtance, &# %.. 


pends on 


made up of whether ſpiritual, or material, ſimple, or compounded, con/:i- 


it matters not) which is ſenſible, or conſcious of | Pleaſure and Pain, . 


capable of Happineſs or Miſery, and fo is concern d for it ſelf, as 
far as that Conſciouſneſs extends. Thus every one finds, that whilſt 
comprehended under that Conſciouſneſs, the little Finger is as much 

a part of it ſelf, as what is moſt ſo. Upon Separation of this little 
Finger, ſhould this Conſciouſneſs go along with the little Finger, 
and leave the reſt of the Body, tis evident the little Finger would be 


the Perſon; the ſame Perſon; and Self then would have nothing to 
1 cla” 74a ” 
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do with the reſt of the Body. As in this Caſe, it is the Conſciouſ- 
neſs that goes along with rhe Subſtance, when one part is ſeparate 
from another, which makes the ſame Perſon, and conſtitutes this 
inſeparable Self ; ſo it is in Reference to Subſtance remote in time. 
That with which the Conſciouſneſs of this preſent thinking thing can 
join it ſelf, makes the ſame Perſon, and is one Self with it, and 
with nothing elſe; and ſo attributes to it ſelf, and owns all the 
Actions of that thing as its own, as far as that Conſciouſneſs reaches, 
227 and no farther ; as every one who reflects, will perceive. A 
— - §. 18. In this perſonal Identity, is founded all the Right and Ju- 
n/ments. ſtice of Reward and Puniſhment; Happineſs and Miſery being that 
for which every one is concerned for himſelf, not mattering what 
becomes of any Subſtance, not joined to, or affected with that Con- 
ſciouſneſs. For as it is evident in the Inſtance I gave but now, if 
the Conſciouſneſs went along with the little Finger, when it was cut 
off, that would be the ſame Self which was concerned for the whole 
Body Yeſterday, as making a part of it ſelf, whole Actions then it 
cannot but admit as its own now. Though it the ſame Bod 
ſhould ſtill live, and immediately, from the Separation of the little 
Finger, have its own peculiar Conſciouſneſs, whereof the little Finger 
knew nothing, it would not at all be concerned for it, as a part of 
it ſelf, or could own any of its Actions, or have any of them im- 
puted to him. nt 
§. 19. This may ſhew us wherein perſonal Identity conſiſts, not in 
the Identity of Subſtance, but, as I have ſaid, in the Identity of 
Conſciouſneſs, wherein, if Socrates and the preſent Mayor of Quin- 
borough agree, they are the ſame Perſon : If the ſame Socrates, waking 
and {leeping do not partake of the ſame Conſciouſneſs, Socrates waking 
and ſleeping, is not the ſame Perſon. And to puniſh Socrates waking, 
for what ſleeping Socrates thought, and waking Socrates was never 
conſcious of, would be no more of Right, than to puniſh one 'Twin 
for what his Brother-Twin did, whereof he knew nothing, becauſe 
their Outſides were ſo like, that they could not be diſtinguiſhed ; for 
ſuch Twins have been ſeen. 1 05 1 nl en 
F. 20. But yet poſſibly it will ſtill be abjected, ſuppoſe I wholly 
loſe the Memory of ſome Parts of my Life, beyond a Poſſibility of 
retrieving them, ſo that perhaps I ſhall never be conſcious of them 
again; yet am I not the ſame Perſon that did thoſe Actions, had 
thoſe Thoughts, that I was once conſcious of, though I have now 
forgot them? To which I anſwer, that we mult here take Notice 
what the Word I is applied to; which, in this Caſe, is the Man only. 
And the fame Man being preſumed to be the fame Perſon, I is eaſi- 
ly here ſuppoſed to ſtand alſo for the ſame Perſon. But if it be 
-poſhble: for the ſame Man to have diſtinct incommunicable Conſci- 
ouſneſs at different times, it is paſt doubt the ſame Man would at 
different times make different Perſons; which, we fee, is the Senſe 
of Mankind in the ſolemneſt Declaration of their Opinions, Human 
Laws not puniſhing the Ma Man for the Sober Man's Actions, nor 
the S uber M for what the Mad Man did, thereby making them two 


Perſons; 


— 


not be the ſame Man any way, but by the ſame Conſciouſneſs; and 
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perſons; which. is fomewhat explained by our Way: of ſpeakin in 
Engliſb, when we ſay ſuch an one it not himſelf, or is befides himſelf z - 
in Which Phraſes it is inſinuated, as if thoſe who now, or, at leaſt, 


firſt uſed them, thought that Self was changed, the ſe If Laube Perkin 


was no longer in that Man. Ne 
& 21. But yet tis hard to conceive, that en the ſame in- mo 


dividual Man, ſhould be two Perſons. To help us a little in this, ior Vi 
we mult conſider what is meant by Socrates, or the ſame indivi- 
dual Man. 


Firſt, It muſt be either the ſame individual, immaterial, thinking 
Subſtance : In ſhort, the ſame numerical Soul, and nothing elſe. 

Secondly, Or the fame Animal, without any Regard to an imma- 
terial Soul. 


Tirdly, Or the the fame immaterial Spirit united to the ſame 
Animal. 


Now, take which of doit Suppolitions you pleaſe, i it is impoſſible 
to make perſonal Identity to conſiſt in any thing but Conſciouſneſs; 
or reach any farther than that does. 

For by the Firſt of them, it muſt be allowed poſſible, that a Man 
born of different Women, and in diſtant Times, may be the ſame 
Man. A Way of ſpeaking, which, whoever admits, muſt allow it 
poſſible, for the ſame Man to be two diftin& Perſons, as any two 
that have lived in different Ages, without the Knowledge of one ano- 
ther's Thoughts, | 


By the Second and Third, Socrates in this Life, and after it, can⸗ 


ſo making human Identity to conſiſt in the ſame thing wherein we 
place perſonal Identity, there will be no Difficulty to allow the ſame 
Man to be the ſame Perſon. But then they who place human Iden- 
zity in Conſciouſneſs only, and not in ſomething elſe, muſt conſider | 
how they will make the Infant Socrates the ſame Man with Socrates 
after the Reſurrection. But whatſoever to ſome Men makes a Man, 
and conſequently the ſame individual Man, wherein perhaps few are 
agreed, perſonal Identity can by us be placed in nothing but Conſci- 
oufneſs, (which is that alone which makes what we call Self ) withour 
involving us in great Abſurdities. | 
S. 22. But is not a Man drunk and ſober the uns 8 why 
elſe is he puniſh'd for the Fact he commits. when drunk, though he 
be never afterwards conſcious of it ? Juſt as much the lame Perſon, 
as'a Man that walks, and does other things in his Sleep, is the ſame 
Perſon, and is anſwerable for any Miſchief he ſhall do in it. Hu- 
man Laws puniſh both with a Juſtice ſuitable to their Way of Know- 
ledge; d6cwnaſe” in theſe Cafes, they cannot diſtinguiſh certainly what 
is real, what counterfeit ;z and ſo the Ignorance in Drunkenneſs or 
Sleep, is not admitted as a Plea. For though Puniſhment be annexed 
to dane an e ee to Gonkcoulnl, and the Drunkard 


perhaps 


— 
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perhaps be not conſcious of what he did; yet Human Judicatures 
juſtly puniſh him; becaule the Fact is proved againſt him, but want 
of Conſciouſneſs cannot be proved for him. But in the great Da 
wherein the Secrets of all Hearts {hall be laid open, it may be = 
nable to think, no one {hall be made to anſwer for what he knows 
nothing of; but ſhall receive his Doom, his Conſcience acculing or 
excufing him. 


Conſe F. 23. Nothing but Conſciouſneſs can unite remote Exiſtences in- 
_ ovneſs to the ſame Perſon, the Identity of Subſtance will not do it. For 
maker ſelf. whatever Subſtance there is, however framed, without Conſciouſneſs, 
there. is no Perſon : And a Carcaſe may be a Perſon, as well as any 
ſort of Subſtance be ſo without Conſciouſneſs. +49” WAG 
Could we ſuppoſe two diſtinct incommunicable Conſciouſneſſes 
acting the ſame Body, the one conſtantly by Day, the other by 
Night; and, on the other fide, the {fame Conſciouſneſs, acting by 
| Intervals, two diſtinct Bodies: I ask in the firſt Caſe, Whether the 
Day and the Night-man would not be two as diſtinct Perſons, as So- 
crates and Plato? And whether in the ſecond Caſe, there would 
not be one Perſon in two diſtinct Bodies, as much as one Man is the 
ſame in two diſtinct Clothings. Nor is it at all material to ſay, 
that this ſame, and this diſtinct Conſciouſneſs, in the Caſes above- 
mentioned, is owing to the {ſame and diſtinct immaterial Subſtances, 
bringing it with them to thoſe Bodies, which, whether true or no, 
alters not the Caſe : Since 'tis evident the perfonal Identity would e- 
qually be determined by the Conſciouſneſs, whether that Conſciouſ- 
nels were annexed to ſome individual immaterial Subſtance, or no. 
For granting, that the thinking Subſtance in Man mult be neceſſarily 
ſuppos' d immaterial, tis evident, that immaterial thinking thing may 
ſometimes part with its paſt Conſciouſneſs, and be reſtored to it a- 
gain, as appears in the Forgetfulnefs Men often have of their paſt 
Actions, and the Mind many times recovers the Memory of a paſt 
Conſciouſneſs, which it had loft for twenty Years together. Make 
theſe Intervals of Memory and Forgetfulneſs to take their Turns re- 
gularly by Day and Night, and you have two Perſons with the ſame 
immaterial Spirit, as much as in the former Inſtance, wo Perſons with 
the ſame Body. So that Self is not determined by Identity or Diver- 
ſity of Subſtance, which it cannot be ſure of, but only by Identity 
of Conſciouſnels. opt heecst TITTY 
6. 24. Indeed it may conceive the Subſtance whereof it is now 
made up, to have exiſted formerly, united in the ſame conſcious 
Being: But Conſciouſneſs removed, that Subſtance is no more it 
ſelf, or makes no more a part of it, than any other Subſtance, as 1s 
evident in the Inftance we have already given of a Limb cut off, of 
whoſe Heat, or Cold, or other Affections, having no longer any 
_ Conſciouſneſs, it is no more of a Man's elf, than any other Matter 
of the Univerſe. In like Manner it will be in Reference to any 
immaterial Subſtance, which is void of that Conſciouſneſs whereby 
I Lam my ſelf to my ſelf : If there be any part of its Exiſtence, which 
1 cannot upon Recollection join with that preſent Conſciouſneſs, 
en | — 
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whereby I am now my ſelf, it is'in that part of its Exiſtence no more 
my ſelf, than any other immaterial Being. For whatſoever any 
Subſtance has thought or done, which I cannot recolle&, and by my 
Conſciouſneſs make my own Thought and Action, it will no more 
belong to me, whether a Part of me thought or did it, than if it 

had been thought or done by any other immaterial Being any where 
exiſting, 154 12” "Ie 1 RL. 1 

§. 25. I agree the more probable Opinion is, that this Conſciouſ- 
nels is annexed to, and the Affection of one individual immaterial 


Subſtanice. = WT” 


But let Men, according to their divers Hypotheſes, reſolve of that 
as they pleaſe. This every intelligent Being, ſenſible of Happineſs 
or Miſery, muſt grant, that there is ſomething that is himſelf that 
he is concerned for, and would have happy; that this we | has ex- 
iſted in a continued Duration more than one Inftant, and therefore 
'tis poſſible may exiſt, as it has done, Months and Years to come, 
without any certain Bounds to be. ſet to its Duration ; and may be 
the ſame Self, by the ſame Conſciouſneſs, continued on for the fu- 
tute. And thus, by this Conſciouſneſs, he finds himſelf to be the 
ſame Self which did ſuch or ſuch an Action ſome Years ſince, by 
which he comes to be happy or miſerable now. In all which Ac- 
count of Self, the ſame numerical Subſtance is not conſidered as 
making the {ame Self : But the ſame continued Conſciouſneſs, in 
which ſeveral Subſtances may have been united, and again ſeparated 
from it, which, whilſt they continued in a vital Union with that, 
wherein this Conſciouſneſs then reſided, made a Part of that ſame 
Self. Thus any Part of our Bodies vitally united to that which is 
conſcious in us, makes a Part of our Selves But upon Separation 
from the vital Union, by which that Conſciouſneſs is communica- 
ted, that which a Moment ſince was part of our Selves, is now no 
more fo, than a Part of another Man's Self is a Part of me ; and 
tis not impoſſible, but in a little time may become a real Part of ano- 


ther Perſon. And ſo we have the ſame numerical Subſtance become 


a Part of two different Perſons; and the ſame Perſon preſerved un- 


der the Change of various Subſtances. Could we ſuppoſe any Spi- 


rit wholly ſtripp'd of all its Memory or Conſciouſneſs of paſt Actions, 
as we find our Minds always are of a great Part of ours, and ſome- 
times of them all, the Union or Separation of ſuch a ſpiritual Sub- 
| ſtance would make no Variation of perſonal Identity, any more than 

that of any Particle of Matter does. Any Subſtance vitally united 


to the preſent thinking Being, is a Part of that very ſame Self which 
now is: Any thing united to it by a Conſciouſneſs of former 


Actions, makes alſo a Part of the ſame Self, which is the ſame both _ 


then and now. 


F. 26. Perſon, as I take it, is the Name for this Self. Where- Bron 
| 1 . ** 7 n hrenſic 
ever a Man finds what he calls Himſelf, there I think another ma 


ſay is the ſame Perſon. It is a Forenſick Term appropriating Actions 
and their Merit; and ſo belongs only to intelligent Agents capable 
of a Law, and Happineſs and Miſery. This Perſonality extends it 


ſelf 


Term, 
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ſelf beyond preſent Exiſtence to what is paſt, only by Conſciouſneſs, | 
whereby it becomes concerned and accountable, owns and imputes to 
it ſelf paſt Actions, juſt upon the ſame Ground, and for the ſame 
Reaſon that it does the preſent. All which is founded in a Concern 
for Happineſs, the unavoidable Concomitant of Conſciouſneſs, that 
which is conſcious of Pleaſure and Pain, deſiring that that Self that 
is conſcious, ſhould: be happy. And therefore whatever paſt Actions 
it cannot reconcile, or appropriate to that preſent Self by Conſciouſ- 
neſs, it can be no more concerned in, than if they had never been 
done : And to receive Pleaſure or Pain , 7. e. Reward or Puniſhment, 
on the Account of any ſuch Action, is all one, as to be made happy 
or miſerable in its firſt Being, without any Demerit at all. For ſup- 
poling a Man puniſh'd now for what he had done in another Lite, 
whereof he could be made to have no Conſciouſneſs at all, what 
Difference 1s there between that Puniſhment, and being created mi- 
ſerable ? And therefore conformable to this, the Apoſtle tells us, 
that at the Great Day, when every one {hall receive according to his 
Doings, the Seerets of all Hearts ſhall be laid open. The Sentence 
ſhall be juſtified by the Conſciouſneſs all Perſons ſhall have, that they 
themſelves, in what Bodies ſoever they appear, or what Subſtances ſoe- 
ver that Conſciouſneſs adheres to, are the ſame that committed thoſe 
Actions, and deſerve that Puniſhment for them. 

8. 27. Iam apt enough to think I have, in treating of this Subject, 
made ſome Suppoſitions that will look ſtrange to ſome Readers, and 
poſſibly they are ſo in themſelves. But yet, I think, they are {uch 
as are pardonable in this Ignorance we are in of the Nature of that 
thinking thing that is in us, and which we look on as our Selves. 
Did we know what it was, of how it was tied to a certain Syſtem of 
fleeting Animal Spirits ; or whether it could, or could not perform 
its Operations of Thinking and Memory out of a Body organized as 

ours is; and whether it has pleaſed God, that no one ſuch Spirit 
ſhall ever be united to any but one ſuch Body, upon the right Con- 
ſtitution of whoſe Organs its Memory ſhould depend, we might ſee 
the Abſurdity of ſome of thoſe Suppolitions I have made. But ta- 
king, as we ordinarily now do (in the Dark concerning thele Matters) 
the Soul of a Man, for an immaterial Subſtance, independent from 
Matter, and indifferent alike to it all, there can from the Nature of 
Things be no Abſurdity at all, to ſuppoſe, that the ſame Soul may, 
at different times, be united to different Bodies, and with them 
make up, for that time, one Man: As well as we ſuppoſe a Part of a 
Sheep's Body Yeſterday, ſhould be a Part of a Man's Body to Morrow, 
and in that Union make a vital Part of Melibaws himſelf, as well as 

it did of his Ram. FR | | 
The Dif- F. 28. To conclude, whatever Subſtance begins to exift, it muſt, 
40 during its Exiſtence, neceſſarily be the ſame : Whatever Compoſi- 
Nane. tions of Subſtances begin to exiſt, during the Union of thoſe Sub- 
' ſtances, the Concrete muſt be the ſame : Whatſoever Mode begins to 
exiſt, during its Exiſtence, it is the ſame : And ſo if the Compoſi- 
tion be of diſtinct Subſtances, and different Modes, the {ame Rule 
. . „ © Gs 
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holds. Whereby it will appear, that the Difficulty or Obſcurity that 
has been about this Matter, rather riſes from the Names ill uſed; 
than from any Obſcurity in Things themſelves. For whatever makes 
the ſpecifick Idea, to which the Name is applied, if that Idea be fteas 
dily kept to, the Diſtinction of any thing into the ſame, and divers 
will ealily be conceived, and there can ariſe no Doubt about it. 


& 29. For ſuppoſing a rational Spirit be the Idea of a Man, tis Continue 


eaſie to know what is the ſame Man, viz, the ſame Spirit, whether mates . 


ſeparate or in a Body, will be the ſame Man. Suppoling a rational“. 


Spirit vitally united to a Body of a certain Conformation of Parts to 
make a Man, whilſt that rational Spirit, with that vital Conforma- 
tion of Parts, though continued in a fleeting ſucceſſive Body, re- 
mains, it will be the ſame Man. But if to any one the Idea of a 
Man be but the vital Union of Parts in a certain Shape; as long as 
that vital Union and Shape remains, in a Concrete no otherwiſe the 
ſame, but by a continued Succeſſion of fleeting Particles, it will be 
the ſame Man. For whatever be the Compoſition, whereof the com- 
plex Idea is made, whenever Exiſtence makes it one particular 


thing under any Denomination, the ſame Exiſtence continued, pre- 


ſerves it the {ame Individual under the ſameDenonunation. * 
CHAP. 


The Doctrine of Identity and Diverſity, contained in this Chapter, the Biſhop of Vor- 
ceſter pretends to be inconſiſtent with the Doctrine of the Chriſtian Faith, concerning the 


Reſurrection of the Dead. His Way of arguing from it, is this: He ſays, The Reaſon of belie- 


ving the ReſurreFion of the ſame Body upon My. Locke's Grounds, is from the Idea of Identity. To 


which our Author f anfwers : Give me leave, my Lord, to ſay, that the Reaſon of be- #In bis 3d 


lieving any Article of the Chriſtian Faith (ſuch as your Lordſhip is here ſpeaking of) to © 


me, and upon my Grounds, is its being a part of Divine Revelation: Upon this Ground I or 


„ 


believed it before I either writ that Chapter of Identity and Diverſity, and before I ever 


etter to 


e Biſhop 


Wor- 


thought of thoſe Propoſitions which your Lordſhip quotes out of that Chapter, and up- p. 165, Ce 


on the ſame Ground I believe it ſtill; and not from my Idea of Identity. This Saying of 
your Lordſhip's therefore, being a Propoſition neither ſelf-evident, nor allowed by me 
to be true, remains to be proved. So that your Foundation failing all your large Su- 
perſtructure built thereon, csmes to nothing. | | 
But, my Lord, before we go any farther, I crave leave humbly to repreſent to your 
Lordſhip, That I thought you undertook to make out, that my Notion of Ideas was incon- 
ſiſtent with the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith. But that which your Lordſhip inſtances in 
here, is not, that I yet know, an Article of the Chriſtian Faith, The Reſurre#ion of the 
Dead, I acknowledge to be an Article of the Chriſtian Faith i But that the Reſurrection of the 
ſame Body, in your Lordſhip's Senſe of the ſame Body, is an Article of the Chriſtian Faith, 
is what, I confeſs, I do not yet know. _ | | | 1 
In the New Teſtament (wherein, I think, are contained all the Articles of the Chriſtian 
Faith) I find our Saviour and the Apoſtles to preach the Reſurrection of the 


Reſurrecticni from the Dead in many Places: But I do not remember any Place, where 


the Reſurretion of the ſame Body is ſo much as mentioned. Nay, which is very remarka- ' 


ble in the Caſe, I do not remember in any Place of the New Teſtament (Where the ge- 


neral Reſurrection at the laſt Day is ſpoken of) any ſuch Expreſſion as the Reſurre#on f 
the Body, much leſs of the ſame Body. 


I ſay the general Reſurrection at the laſt Day: Becauſe where the Reſurrection of 


ſome particular Perſons preſently upon our Saviour's Reſurrection is mentioned, the 


ead, and the 


. of Þ AN 
92 


Words are, * The Graves were opened, and mam Bodies of Saints, which ſlept, aroſe, and came Mat. 27. 
out of the Graves after his . and went into the Holy City, aud appeared to many: Of 5253. 


which peculiar Way of ſpeaking of this Reſurrection, the Paflage it ſelf gives a Reaſon 
in theſe Words, appeared to nah; i. e. thoſe who ſlept, appeared, ſo as to be known to be 


riſen. But this could not be known, unleſs they brought with them the Evidence, that 


they were thoſe who had been dead, whereof there were theſe two Proofs, their Graves 
were opened, and their Bodies nor only gone out of them, but appeared to be the ſame 
to thoſe who had known them formerly alive, and knew them to be dead and buried. 
For if they had been thoſe who had been dead- fo long, that all who knew. them once 
alive, were now gone, thofe to whom they —_ a might have known them - be 


on 


LE 
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write) thoſe individual Particles, i. e. thoſe individual Particles that are in the Grave at 
the Reſurrection. For ſo they muſt be read to make your Lordſhip's Senſe entire, and 


Men; but could not have known they were riſen from the Dead, becauſe they ne- 
ver knew they had been dead. All that by their appearing they could have known 
was, that they were ſo many living Strangers, of whoſe Reſurrection they knew nothing. 
"Twas neceſlary therefore, that they thould come in ſuch Bodies, as might in Make and 
Size, Cc. appear to be the ſame they had before, that they might be known to thoſe of 
their Acquaintance, whom they appeared to. And it is probable they were ſich as 
were newly dead, whoſe Bodies were not yet diſſolved and diſſipated; and therefore tis 
particularly ſaid here, ( ditterently from what is ſaid of the general Reſurrection) that 
their Budies aroſe; becauſe they were the ſame that were then lying in their Graves 
the Moment before they role. : 
But your Lordſhip endeavours to prove it muſt be the ſame Body: And let us grant 
that your Lordſhip, nay, and others too, think you have proved it muſt be the ſame 
Body; will you therefore ſay, that he holds what is inconſiſtent with an Article of 
Faith, who 4 never ſeen this your Lordſhip's Interpretation of the Scripture, nor 
your Reaſons for the ſame Body, in your Senſe of ſam? Body; or, if he has ſeen them 
yet not underſtanding them, or not perceiving the Force of them, believes what the 
Scripture propoſes to him, viz. That at the laſt Day, the Dead ſhall be raiſed, without 
determining whether it ſhall be with the very ſane Bodies or no? | | 
I know your Lordſhip pretends not to erect your particular Interpretations of Scrip- 
ture, into Articles of Faith; and it you do not, he that believes the Dead ſhall be rai ſed 
believes that Article of Faith, which the Scripture propoſes: And cannot be accuſed of 
holding any thing inconſiſtent with it, if it ſhould happen, that what he holds is incon- 
ſiſtent with another Propoſition, viz. That the Dead ſhall be raiſed with the ſame Bodies, in 
N Lordſhip's Senſe, which I do not find propoſed in Holy Writ as an Article of 
Fait 
But your Lordſhip argues, it mmft be the ſame Body; which, as you explain ſame Body, 
is not the ſame individual Particles of Matter, which were united at the Point of Death. Mor 
the ſame Particles of Matter, that the Sinner had at the time of the Commiſton of bis Sins. But 
that it muſt be the ſame material Subſtance which was vitally united ts the Soul here; i. e. as I 
underſtand it, the ſame individual Particles of Matter, which were, ſome time or other 
during his Life here, vitally united to his Soul. 
Your firſt Argument to prove, that it muſt be the ſame Body in this Senſe of the ſame 
Body, is taken * from theſe Words of our Saviour. Al! that are in the Graves, ſhall bear 
his Voice, and ſhall come forth.F From whence your Lordſhip argues, That theſe Words, 
all that are in their Graves, relate to no other Subſtance, than what was united to the Soul in Life; 
becauſe a different Subſtance cannot be ſaid to be in the Graves, and to come out of them. Which 
Words of your Lordſhip's, if they prove any thing, prove, that the Soul too is Iodg'd 
in the Grave, and raiſed out of it at the laſt Day. For your Lordſhip ſays, Can à diffe- 
rent Subſtance be ſaid to be in their Graves, and come out of them ? So that according to this 
Interpretation of theſe Words of our Saviour; No other Subſtance being raiſed, but what 
hears his Voice; and no other Subſtance hearing his Voice, but what being called, comes 
out of the Grave; and 10 other Subſtance coming out of the Grave, but what was in the 
Grave, any one muſt conclude, that the Soul, unleſs it be in the Grave, will make no 
part of the Perſon that is raiſed, unleſs, as your Lordſhip argues againſt me, * Ton can 
make it out, that a Subſtance which never was in the Grave, may come out of it, or that the Soul 
is NO Se | e . 
But ſetting aſide the Subſtance of the Soul, another thing that will make any one doubt, 
whether this your Interpretation of our Saviour's Words be necellary to be received as 
their true Senſe, is, That it will not be very eaſily reconciled to your ſaying, t you do 
not mean by the ſame Body, The ſame individual Particles which were united at the Point of 
Death. And yet by. this Interpretation of our Saviour's Words, you can mean no other 
Particles, but ſuch as were united at the Point of Death; becauſe you mean no other 
Subſtance, but what comes ont of the Grave; and no Subſtance, no Particles come out, you 
. ay, but what were in the Grave; and I think your Lordſhip will not ſay, that the Par- 
ticles that were ſeparate from the Body by Poſtoration; before the Point of Death, were 
laid vp ih the re. 5 *„„*VEf 
But your Lordſhip, I find, has an Anſfiver to this, *. viz. That by comparing this with 
other Places, jon find that the Words, [of our Saviour above quoted] are to be underffood of 
the Subſtance of the Body, to which the Soul was united, and not to (I ſuppoſe your Lordſhip 


to the Purpoſe of your Anſwer here: And then methinks this laſt Senſe of our Saviour's 
Words given by. your, Lordſhip, wholly overturns the Senſe which you have 15 5 of 
them above, where from thoſe Wards you preſs the Belief of the Reſurrection of the ſame 
oleh by thisfirar Argument, that a Subſtance: could not, upon hearing the Voice of 
C| iſt, 1 Len 4 be Grave, which was never in the Grave. There (as far. as I can under- 
ng your Words). your Lordſhip argues, that our Saviour's Words muſt be underſtood 
Ef the Particles in the, Grave, unleſs, as your Lordſhip ſays, ens can make it out, that a 
nn, e your ne, 
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to his Soul? For they, in Succeſſion, have all of them made up his Body, wherein hie 
did theſe things : No, ſays your Lordſhip,  * (that would make his Body too vaſt; it + P. +5, 
ſuffices to make the ſame Body in which the things were done, that it conſiſts of ſome 
of the Particles, and no other but ſuch as were ſometime during his Life, vitally united 
to his Soul. But, according to this Account, his Body at the Reſurrection, being, as 
your Lordſhip ſeems to limit it, near the ſame Size it was in ſome part of his Life, it 
will be no more the ſame Body in which the things were done in the diſtant Parts of his Lift 
than that is the ſame Body, in which 1 I three quarters, or more of the W 
5 | 12 - Matter 
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Matter that made it then up, is now wanting. For Example, let his Body at 50 Years 
old conſiſt of a Million of Parts; five hundred thouſand at leaſt of thoſe Parts will be 
different from thoſe which made up his Body at 10 Years, and at an hundred. So that 
to take the numerical Particles, that made up his Body at 50, or any other Seaſon of 
his Life; or to gather them promiſcuouſly out of thoſe which at different times have ſuc- 
ceſſively been vitally united to his Soul, they will no more make the ſame Body, which 
was his, wherein ſome of his Actions were done, than that is the ſame Body, which has 
but half the ſame Particles: And yet all your Lordſhip's Argument here for the ſame 
Body, is, becauſe St. Paul ſays it muſt be his Body in which theſe things were done; which 
it could not be, if any other Subſtance were joined ro it, i. e. if any other Particles of Mat- 
ter made up the Body, which were not vitally united to the Soul, when the Action 
was done. 

Again, your Lordihip ſays, + That you do not ſay the ſame individual Particles | ſhall 
make up the Body at the Reſurrection | which were united at the Point of Death, for there 


muſt be a great Alteration in them of a lingering Diſeaſe, as if a fat Man falls into a Conſumption. 


- Becauſe, tis likely your Lordſhip thinks theſe Particles of a decrepit, waſted, withered 


me . 35. 


* P. 43. 
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Soul, than he had at twenty, that the Murder or Drunkenneſs he was gui 
ty, were things done in the Body : How bythe Body comes in here, I do not fee. 


Body, would be too few, or unfit to make ſuch a plump, ſtrong, vigorous, well-ſiz'q 
Body, as it has pleaſed 2 Lordſhip to proportion out in your Thoughts to Men at 
the Reſurrection; and therefore ſome ſmall Portion of the Particles formerly united 
vitally to that Man's Soul, ſhall be re- aſſumed to make np his Body to the Bulk your 
Lordſhip judges convenient; but the greateſt part of them ſhall be left out to avoid the 
making his Body more vaſt than your Lordſhip thinks will be fit, as appears by theſe 
your Lordſhips Words immediately following, viz. * That you do not ſay the ſame Par- 
ticles the Sinner had at the very tiue of Commiſſion of his Sins; for then a long Sinner muſt have 
a vaſt Body. 97 | 

wo IDEN my Lord, what muſt an Embryo do, who dying within a few Hours 
after his Body was vitally united to his Soul, has no Particles of Matter, which were 
formerly vitally united to it, to make up his Body of that Size and Proportion which 
your Lordſhip ſeems to require in Bodies at the Reſurrection ? Or mult we believe he ſhall 
remain content with that {mall Pittance of Matter, and that yet imperfect Body to 
Eternity, becauſe it is an Article of Faith to believe the Reſurrection of the very ſame Body ? 
i. e. made up of only ſuch Particles as have been vitally united to the Soul. For if it 
be ſo, as your Lordſhip ſays, * That Life is the Reſult of the Union of Soul and Body, it will 
follow, That the Body of an Embryo dying in the Womb, may be very little, not the 
thouſandth Part of any ordinary Man. For ſince from the firſt Conception and Begin- 
ning of Formation it has Life, and Life is the Refult of the Union of the Soul with the Bo- 
dy; an Embryo, that ſhall die either by the untimely Death of the Mother, or by any 
other Accident preſently after it has Life, muſt, according to your Lordſhip's Doctrine, 
remain a Man not an Inch long to Eternity; becauſe there are not Particles of Matter, 
formerly united to his Soul, to make him bigger; and no other can be made Uſe of to 
that Purpoſe: Though what 'greater Congruity the Soul hath with any Particles of 
Matter, which were once vitally united to it, but are now ſo no longer, than it hath 
with Particles of Matter, which it was never united to, would be hard to determine, if 
that ſhould be demanded. | pa 

By theſe, and not a few other the like Conſequences, one may ſee what Service they 
do to Religion, and the Chriſtian Doctrine, who raiſe Queſtions, and make Articles of 
Faith about the 1 the ſame Body, where the Scripture ſays nothing of the ſame 
Body; or if it does, it is with no {mall Reprimand * to thoſe who make ſuch an Enqui- 
ry. But ſome Man will ſay, How are the Dead raiſed up? And with what Body do they come ? 
Thou Fool, that which thou ſoweſt , is not quickned, except it die. And that which thou ſoweſt, 
thou ſoweſt not that Budy that ſhall be, but bare Grain, it may chance of Wheat, or of ſome other 
Grain. But God giveth it a Body as it hath pleaſed him. Words I ſhould: think ſufficient to 
deter us from determining any thing for or againſt the ſame Body being raiſed at the 
laſt Day. It ſuffices, that all the Dead hall be raiſed, and every one appear and anſwer 
for the things done in this Life, and receive according to the things he hath done in his 
Body, whether good or bad. He that believes this, and has ſaid nothing inconſiſtent 
herewith, I preſume may, and muſt be acquitted from being guilty of any thing incon- 
ſiſtent with the Article of the Reſurrection of the Dead. uri i [og er 


But your Lordſhip, to prove the Refurreficn of the ſame Body to be an Article of Faith, 


farther asks,'+ How could it be ſaid, if any other Subſtance be joined to the Soul at the Reſur- 
rection, as its Body, that they were the things done in or by the Body? Anſw. ſuſt as it may be 
ſaid of a Man at an hundred Years old, that hath then another Subſtance joined to his 


Ity of at twen- 


Your Lordſhip adds, hid St. Paul's Diſpute about the Manner of ratfmg the Body, might 
ſoon have ended, if there were. no Neceſſity. of the ſams' Body. Anſw. When I underſtand 
what Argument there is in theſe Words to prove the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, with- 
out the Mixture of one new Atom of Matter, I ſhall know what to ſay to it. In the 
mean time this I underſtand, That St. Faul would have put as ſfiort an End to all Diſ- 
F | > 1 putes 
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putes about this Matter, if he had aid 
it ſhould be the ſame Body. 
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„ That there was a Meceſtty of the ſame Body, or that 


The next Text of Scripture you bring for the ſame Body, is, * If there be no Reſur- * » Cor. 


—— 


rection of the Dead, then is not Chriſt raiſed. From which your Lordſhip argues, + It ſeems 75: 10. 


then other Bodies are to be raiſed as bis was. I grant other Dead, as certainly raiſed as Chriſt | P. 38 


was; for elſe his Reſurrection would be of no Uſe to Mankind. But I do not ſee how it 
follows, that they ſhall be raiſed with the ſame Body, as Chriſt was raiſed with the ſame 
Body, as your Lordſhip infers in theſe Words annexed; Aud can there be any Doubt, whe- 
ther bis Body was the ſame material Subſtance which was united to his Soul before ? I anſwer, 
None at all; nor that it had juſt the fame undiſtinguiſh'd Lineaments and Marks, yea, 
and the fame Wounds that it had at the time of his Death. Tf therefore your Lordſhip 
will argue from others Bodies being raiſed as his was, That they muſt keep Proportion with 
his in Sameneſs ; then we muſt believe, that every Man fhall be raiſed with the ſame 
Lineaments and other Notes of Diſtinction he had at the time of his Death, even with 
his Wounds yet open, if he had any, becauſe our Saviour was fo raiſed, which ſeems to 
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me ſcarce reconcilable with what your Lordſhip ſays * of a fat Man falling into a Conſum- * P. 34. 


ption, and dying. 
But whether it will conſiſt or no with your Lordſhip's Meaning in that Place, this to 


me ſeems a Conſequence that will need to be better proved, viz. That our Bodies muſt 


be raiſed the ſame, juſt as our Saviour's was: Becaule St. Paul ſays, If there be vo Reſurre- 
ion of the Dead, then is not Chriſt riſen. For it may be a good Conſequence Chriſt is ri- 
ſen, and therefore there ſhall be a Reſurrection of the Dead; and yet this may not be a 
good Conſequence, Chriſt was raiſed with the ſame Body he had at his Death, therefore 
all Men ſhall be raiſed with the fame Body they had at their Death, contrary to what 
your Lordſhip ſays concerning a fat Man dying of a Conſumption. But the CaſeI think 
far different betwixt our Saviour, and thoſe to be raiſed at the laſt Day. 

1. His Body ſaw not Corruption, and therefore to give him another Body, new molded, 
mixed with other Particles, which were not contained in it as it lay in the Grave, whole 
and entire as it was laid there, had been to deſtroy his Body to frame him a new one 
without any need. But why with the remaining Particles of a Man's Body long ſince 


diſſolved and molder'd into Duſt and Atoms, (whereof poſſibly a great Part may have 


undergone Variety of Changes, and entred into other Concretions even in the Bodies of 
other Men) other new Particles of Matter mixed with them, may not ſerve to make bis 
Body again, as. well as the Mixture of new and different Particles of Matter with the 
old, did in the Compaſs of his Lite make his Body, Ixthink no Reaſon can be given? 
This may ſerve to ſhew, why though the Materials of our Savionr's Body were not 
changed at his Reſurrection ; yet it does not follow, but that the Body of a Man dead 


and rotten in his Grave, or burnt, may at the laſt Day have ſeveral new Particles in it, 


and that without any Inconvenience: Since whatever Matter is vitally united to his 
Soul, is his Body, as much as is that which was united to it when he was born, or in 
any other Part of his Life. | | | 

2. In the next Place, the Size, Shape, Figure, and Lineaments of our Saviour's Body, 
even to his Wounds into which doubting Thomas put his Fingers and his Hand, were to 
be kept in the raiſed Body of our Saviour, the ſame they were at his Death, to be a Con- 
viction to his Diſciples, to whom he ſhew'd himſelf, and who were to be Witneſles of 
his Reſurrection, that their Maſter, the very ſame Man, was crucified, dead, and bu- 
ried, and raiſed again; and therefore he was handled by them, and eat before them 
after he was riſen, to give them in all Points full Satisfaction, that it was really he, 
the ſame, and not another, nor a Spectre or Apparition of him: Though I do not think 


your Lordfhip will thence argue, that becauſe others are to be raiſed as he was, therefore it 


is neceſſary to believe, that becauſe he eat after his Reſurrection, others at the laſt Day 
ſhall eat and drink after they are raiſed from the Dead, which ſeems to me as good an 
Argument, as becauſe his undiſſolved Body was raiſed out of the Grave, juſt as it there 
lay intire, without the Mixture of any new Particles; therefore the corrupted and con- 


ſumed Bodies of the Dead at the Reſurrection, ſhall be new framed only out of thoſe 


ſcatter d Particles which were once vitally united to their Souls, without the leaſt Mix- 
ture of any one ſingle Atom of new Maree But at the laſt Day, when all Men are 
raiſed, there will be no need to be aſſured of any one particular Man's Reſurrection. 
*Tis enough that every one ſhall appear before the Judgment - ſeat of Chriſt, to receive 
according to what he had done in Ris former Life; but in what fort of Body he fall 


appear, or of what Particles made up, the Scripture having faid nothing, but that it 


ſhall be a ſpiritual Body raiſed in it it is not for me to determine. 


Your Lordſhip asks, + Werethey [who ſaw our Saviour after his Reſurrection Witneſſes + P. 39. 


only of ſome material Subſtance then united to his Soul? In Anſwer, I beg Gan Lordſhip to 
conſider, whether you ſuppoſe our Saviour was to be known to be the ſame Man (to the 
Witneſſes that were to ſee him, and teſtifie his Reſurrection) by his Soul, that could 
neither be ſeen, nor known to be the ſame; or by his Body, that could be ſeen, and by 
the diſcernible Structure and Marks of it, be known to be the fame? When your Lord- 
ſhip has reſolved that, all that you ſay in that Page, will anſwer it ſelf. But becauſe 
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one Man cannot know another to be the fame, but by the outward viſible Lineamients: 
and ſenſible Marks he has been wont to be known and diſtinguiſhed by; will Your Lord- 
ſhip therefore argue, That the great Judge, at the laſt Day, who gives to each Man 
whom he raiſes, his new Body, ſhall not be able to know who is who, unleſs he give to 
every one of them a Body, juſt of the ſame Figure, Size, and Features, and made u 
of the very ſame individual Particles he had in his former Life? Whether ſuch a Way 
of arguing for the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, to be an Article of Faith, contributes much 
to the ſtrengthening the Credibility of the Article of the Reſurrection of the Dead, I ſhal} 
leave to the Judgment of others. 
Farther, tor the proving the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, to be an Article of Faith, your 

*P. 30. Lordſhip ſays, * But the Apoſtle inſiſts upon the Reſurrection of Chriſt, not meerly as an Ar- 

+ 1 Cor. gument of the Foſibility of ours, but of the Certainty of it ; + becauſe he roſe, as the Firſt- fruits; 

45. 20, 23. Chriſt the Firſt- fruits, afterwards they that are Chriſt's at his coming. Anſw. No doubt, 
the Reſurrection of Chriſt is a Proof of the Certainty of our Reſurrection. But is it therefore 
a Proof of the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, conſiſting of the ſame individual Particles 
which concurr'd to the making up of our Body here, without the Mixture of any one 
other Particle of Matter? I confeſs I ſee no ſuch Conſequence. 

P. 0. But your Lordſhip goes on, St. Paul was aware of the Objections in Mens Minds, about 
the Reſurrection of the ſame Body; and it is of great Conſequence as to this Article, to ſhew pon 
what Grounds he proceeds. But ſome Man will ſay, How are the Dead raiſed up, and with 
what Body do they come? Firſt he fhews, That the ſeminal Parts of Plants are wonderfully im- 
proved by the ordinary Providence of God, in the Manner of their Vegetation. Anſw. I do not 
perfectly underſtand, what it is for the ſeminal Parts of Plants to be wonderfully improved by 
the ordinary Providence of God, in the Manner of their Vegetation Or elſe, perhaps, I ſhould 
better ſee how this here tends to the Proof of the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, in your 
Lordſhip's Senſe. ; | : 

7 P. o. It continues, + They fow bare Grain of Wheat, or of ſome other Grain, but God giveth 

it a Body, as it hath pleaſed him, and to every Seed his own Body. Here, ſays your 
Lordſhip, is an Identity of the material Oo? Suppoſed. It may be fo. But to me a Di- 
verſity of the material Subſtance, i. e. of the component Particles, 7s here ſuppoſed, or in 

V. 37. direct Words ſaid. For the Words of St. Paul taken all together, run thus, That which 
thou ſoweft, thou ſoweſt not that Body which Hall be, but bare Grain, and ſo on, as your 
Lordſhip has ſet down the Remainder of them. From which Words of St. Paul, the na- 
tural Argument ſeems to me to ſtand thus. If the Body that is put in the Earth in ſow- 
ing, is not that Body which Hall be, then the Body that is put in the Grave, is not that, 
i. e. the ſame Body that ſhall be. | 

But your Lordthip proves it to be the ſame Body, by theſe three Greek Words of the 

+ P. 40. Text, w id Gu, which your Lordſhip interprets thus, + That proper Body which belongs 
to it. Anſw. Indeed by thoſe Greek Words, ide cd, whether our Tranſlators have 
rightly render'd them his mn Body, or your Lordthip more rightly, that proper Body which 
belongs to it, I formerly underſtood no more but this, that in the Production of Wheat, 

and other Grain from Seed, God continued every Species diſtinct, ſo that from Grains of 
Wheat ſown, Root, Stalk, Blade, Ear and Grains of Wheat were produced, and not 
. thoſe of Barly; and ſo of the reſt, which I took to be the Meaning of, to every Secd his 
on Body. No, ſays your Lordſhip, theſe Words prove, That to every Plant of Wheat, 
and to every Grain of Wheat produced in it, is given the proper Body that belongs to it, is 
the ſame Body with the Grain that was ſown. Anſw. This, I confeſs, I do. not under- 
ſand; becauſe I do not underſtand how one individual Grain can be the ſame with 
twenty, fifty, or an hundred individual Grains; for ſuch ſometimes is the Increaſe. 

* P. o. But your Lordſhip proves it. For, ſays your Lordſhip, * Every Seed having that Body 

in little, which is afterwards ſo much mlarged ; and in Grain the Seed is corrupted before its Ger- 

.. mation ; but it bath its 7 * orgamcal Parts, which make it the ſame Body with that which it 

_ grows up to. For although Grain be not divided into Lobes, as other Seeds are, yet it hath been 

found, by the moſt accurate Obſervations, that upon ſeparating the Membranes, theſe ſeminal Parts 

are diſcerned. in them; which afterwards grow up to that Body which we call Corn. In which 

Words I crave leave to obſerve, that your Lord{hip ſuppoſes, that a Body may be en- 

. larged by the Addition of a hundred or a thouſand times as much in Bulk as its own Mat- 

ter, and yet continue the ſame Body; which, I confeſs, I cannot underſtand.  _ 

But in the next place, if that could be ſo; and that the Plant, in its full Growth at 

+1 Harveſt, increaſed by a thouſand or a million of times as much new Matter added to 

it, as it had when it lay in little concealed in the Grain that was ſown, was the very 

| ſame Body: Vet I do not think that your Lordſhip will ſay, that every minute, in- 

ſenſihle, and inconceivably ſmall Grain of the hundred Grains, contained in that little 

organized ſeminal Plant, is every one of them the very ſame with that Grain which 

contains that whole little ſeminal Plant, and all thoſe inviſible Grains in it. For then 

it will follow, that one Grain is the ſame with an hundred, and an hundred diſtinct 
Grains the ſame with one: Which J ſhall be able to aſſent to, when I can conceive, that 

all the Wheat in the World is but one Grain. 
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For I beſeech you, my Lord, conſider what it is St. Paul here ſpeaks of: It is plain 
he ſpeaks of that which is ſown and dies, i. e. the Grain that the Hufbandman takes out 
of his Barn to ſow in his Field. And of this Grain, St. Paul ſays, that it is nt that 

Body that ſhall be. Theſe two, viz. That which is ſown, and that Body that ſhall be, are all 
the Bodies that St. Faul here ſpeaks of, to repreſent the Agreement or Difference of 
Mens Bodies after the Reſurrection, with thok: they had before they died. Now, I 
crave leave to aſk your Lord{hip, which of theſe two is that little mviſible ſeminal 
Plant, which your Lordſhip here ſpeaks of? Does your Lordſhip mean by it the Grain 
that is ſown ? But that is not what St. Paul ſpeaks of, he could not mean this embry0- 
nated little Plant, for he could not denote it by theſe Words, that which thou ſoweſt, tor 
that he 2 muſt die But this little embryonated Plant, contained in the Seed that 
is ſown, dies not: Or does your Lordſhip mean by it, the Body that ſhall be? But 
neither by theſe Words, the Body that ſhall be, can St. Paul be ſuppoſed to denote this in- 

ſenſible little embryonated Plant; for that is already in being contained in the Seed 
that is ſown, and therefore could not be ſpoke of under the Name of the Body that 
ſhall be. And therefore, I confeſs, I cannot ſee of what Uſe it is to your Lordſhip to 
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introduce here this third Body, which St. Paul mentions not; and to make that the ſamie 


or not the ſame with any other, when thoſe which St. Paul ſpeaks of, are, as I hum- 
bly conceive, theſe two viſible ſenſible Bodies, the Grain ſown, and the Corn grown 
up to Ear, with neither of which this inſenſible embryonated Plant can be the ſame Bo- 


8 unleſs an inſenſible Body can be the ſame Body with a ſenſible Body, and a lit- - 
tle 


Body can be the ſame Body with one ten thouſand or an hundred thouſand times 


as big as it ſelf. So that yet I confeſs I ſee not the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, proved 
from theſe Words of St. Paul, to be an Article of Faith. 


Your Lordſhip goes on, * St. Paul indeed ſaith, That we ſow not that Body that * p. as 


ſhall be; but be ſpeaks not of the Identity, but the Perfection of it. Here my Underſtand- 
ing fails me again: For I cannot underſtand St. Paul to ſay, That the {ame Identical 


ſenſible Grain of Wheat, which was ſown at Seed-time, is the very ſame with every 


Grain of Wheat in the Ear at Harveſt, that ſprang from it: Yet ſo I muſt underſtand 
it, to make it prove, That the fame ſenſible Body, that 1s laid 1n the Grave, ſhall be 
the very ſame with that which ſhall be raifed at the Reſurrection. For I do not 
know of any ſeminal Body in little, contained in the dead Carcaſs of any Man or Wo- 
man, which, as your Lordſhip ſays, in Seeds, having its proper Organical Parts, 
Mall afterwards be enlarged, and at the Reſurrection grow up into the ſame Man. For 
T never thought of any Seed or ſeminal Parts, either of Plaut or Animal ſo wonderfully 
2mproved by the Providence of God, whereby the ſame Plant or Animal ſhould beget 
it ſelf; nor ever heard, that it was by Divine Providence deſigned to produce the fame 


Individual, but for the producing of future and diſtin& Individuals, for the Continu- 
ation of the ſame Species. 


Your Lordſhip's next Words are, * Aud although there be ſuch a Difference from the & P. 41. 


Grain it ſelf, when it comes up to be perfect Corn, with Root, Stalk, Blade, and Ear, that it 
may be 7 to outward Appearance not to be the ſame Body; yet with regard to the ſeminal and 
ori ell Parts, it is as much the ſame, as a Man grown up, is the ſame with the Embryo in the 
Womb. Anſw. It does not appear by any thing I can find in the Text, That St. Paul 


here compared the Body, produced with the ſeminal and orgamcal Parts, contained in 


the Grain it ſprang from, but with the whole ſenſible Grain that was ſown. Mi- 
croſcopes had not then diſcovered the little Embryo Plant in the Seed; and ſuppoſing 
it ſhould have been revealed to St. Paul, (though in the Scripture we find little Reve- 
lation of natural Philoſophy ) yet an Argument taken from a thing perfectly un- 
known to the Corinthians, whom he writ to, could be of no manner of Uſe to them; 
nor ſerve at all either to inſtruct or convince them. But granting that thoſe St. Paul 
writ to, knew it as well as Mr. Lewenkooke; yet your Lordſhip thereby proves not 
the raiſing of the ſame Body : Your Lordſhip ſays it is as much the ſame [I crave leave 


to add Body | as a Man grown up is the ſame, (ſame, what I beſeech your Lordfhip ?) 


with the Embryo in the Womb. For that the Body of the Embryo in the Womb, and Bo- 
dy of the Man I up, is the ſame Body, I think no one will ſay; unleſs he can 
perſwade himſelf, that a Body that is not the hundredth part of another, is the ſame 


with that other, which I think no one will do, till having renounced this dangerous 


way by Idea of Thinking and Reaſoning, he has learnt to ſay, that a part and the 


whole are the ſame. 


Pour Lordſhip goes on, * And although" many Arguments may be uſed to protie, that a 
Man is not the ſame, becauſe Life, which depends upon the Courſe of the Blood, and the man- 


ner of Reſpiration, and Nutrition, is ſo different in both States; yet that Man would be thought 
ridiculous Lat | frould ſeraouſly afo * 


rm, That it was not the ſamèe M: 
ſays, I grant that the Variation of great Paycels' of Matter in Plants 


1 


And that the Organization of the Barts in one coherent Body, partaking of one common Life, 
makes the Identity f a Plant. Anfw. My Lord, I think che Queltion. is not about the 
ome Man, but the fame Body. For tho" I do (Aye * (fmtewhat differently! from whit 
your Lordſhip ſets down as my Words here) That that Which has ſuc an Organi- 
| | PV 0 : EZation, 


an. And your Lordſhip 
alters not the Identity : 


* P. 41. 


* Eſſay B. 
© C. 27 
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* zation, as is fit to receive and diſtribute Nouriſhment, ſo as to continue and frame 
the Wood, Bark and Leaves, Cc. of a Plant, in which conſiſts the vegetable Life 
continues to be the ſame Plant, as long as it partakes of the ſame Life, though 
* that Life be communicated to new Particles of Matter, vitally united to the li- 
< ving Plant. Yet I do not remember, that I any where ſay, That a Plant, which 
was once no bigger thau an Oaten Straw, and afterwards grows to be above a Fa- 
thom about, is the ſame Body, though it be ſtill the ſame Plant. | | 
The well known Tree in Epping Foreſt, called the King's Oak, which, from not 
weighing an Ounce at firſt, grew to have many Tuns of Timber 1n it, was all alons 
the ſame Oak, the very ſame Plant; but no Body, I think, will ſay it was the ſame 
Body when it weighed a Tun, as it was when it weighed but an Ounce, unleſs he 
has a mind to ſignalize himſelf by ſaying, That that is the ſame Body, which has a 
thouſand Particles of different Matter in it, for one Particle that is the fame ; which is 
no better than to ſay, That a thouſand different Particles are but one and the ſame 
| | Particle, and one and the ſame Particle is a thouſand different Particles; a thou- 
| ſand tunes a greater 7 aaa x 4 than to ſay half is the whole, or the whole js 
4 the ſame with the half; which will be improved ten thouſand times yet farther. 
it a Man ſhall lay, (as your Lordſhip ſeems to me to argue here) That that. great 
Oak is the very ſame Body with the Acorn it ſprang from, becauſe there was in 
1 | that Acorn an Oak in little, which was afterwards (as your Lordſhip expreſſes it) 
a ſo much enlarged, as to make that mighty Tree. For this Embryo, if I may fo call it 
l or Oak in little, being not the hundredth, or perhaps the thouſandth part of the A. 
corn, and the Acorn being not the thouſandth part of the grown Oak, *twill be 
very extraordinary to prove the Acorn and the grown Oak to be the ſame Body, by à 
way wherein it cannot be pretended, that above one Particle of an hundred Thouſand 
or a Million, is the ſame in the one Body, that it was in the other. From which 
way of Reaſoning, it will follow that a Nurſe and her Sucking-child have the 
{ flame Body; and be paſt doubt, that a Mother and her Infant have the ſame Body. 
l But this is a way of Certainty found out to eſtabliſh the Articles of Faith, and to c- 
| 


verturn the new Method of Certainty that your Lordſhip ſays I have ſtarted, which is apt 
to leave Mens Minds more doubtful than before. | | 
And now I deſire your Lordſhip to conſider of what Uſe it is to you in the pre- 
ſent Caſe, to quote out of my Eſſay theſe Words, That partaking of one common 
Life, makes the IN of a Plant, ſince the Queſtion is not about the Identity 
* of a Plant, but about the Identity of a Body. It being a very different thing to be the 
| ſame Plant, and to be the ſame Body. For that which makes the ſame Plant, does not 
make the ſame Body; the one being the partaking in the ſame continued vegetable 
Life, the other the conſiſting of the ſame numerical Particles of Matter. And there- 
fore your Lordſhip's Inference from my Words above quoted, in theſe which you ſub- 
* P. 42. Join, & ſeems to me a very ſtrange one, viz. So that in things capable of any ſort of Life, 
the Identity is confiſtent with a continued Succeſton of Parts ; and ſo the Wheat grown up, is the 
ſame Body with the Grain that was ſown, For I believe, if my Words, from which you 
infer, and ſo the Wheat grown up is the ſame Body with the Grain that was ſown, were put 
into a Syllogiſm, this would hardly be brought to be the Concluſion. 
, But your Lordſhip goes on with Conſequence upon Conſequence, though I have 
not Eyes acute enough every where to fee the Connection, till you bring it to the 
* p. gr. Reſurrection of the ſame Body. The Connection of your Lordſhip's Words, * are as 
followeth ; And thus the Alteration of the parts of the Body at the Reſurrection, is conſiſtent 
with its Identity, if its Organization and Life be the ſame; and this is a real Identity of the 
Body, which depends not upon Conſciouſneſs. From whence it follows, that to make the ſame 
Body, 1 more is requir d, but reſtoring Life to the organix d Parts of it. If the Queſtion 
were about raiſing the ſanie Plant, I do not ſay but there might be ſome Appearance 
for making ſuch Inference from my Words as this, N hence it follows, that to make the ſame 
Plant, 0 more is required, but to reſtare Life to the organized Parts of it. But this Dedu- 
ction, wherein from thoſe Words of mine that ſpeak only of the Identity of a Plant, 
your Lordſhip infers, there is no more required to make the ſame Body, than to make 
the ſame Plant, being too ſubtile for me, I leave to wy; Reg to find out. Rt 
*P. ..- M08 Lordſhip goes on, and ſays, * That I grant likewiſe, © That the Identity of the 
' + ſame Man conſiſts in a Participation of the ſame continued Life, by conſtantly; fleet- 
« ing Particles of Matter in Succeſhon, vitally united to the ſame organized Body. 
Anſw. 1 ſpeak in theſe Words of the Identity of the ſame Man, and your Lordſhip thence 
roundly concludes ;. ſo that there is 10 Difialy of-the Sameneſs of the Body. But your 
Lordſhip knows, that I do not take theſe two Sounds, Man and Body, to ſtand for the 
ſame thing; nor the Identityof the Man to be the ſame with the Identity of the Body. - 
42. 42. But lets read out, your Lordſhip's Words, + $0 tht there & wo Difcly as to the 
FSameneſ⸗ 4 the Boch, if Life were continued; and if by Divine Power Life be reſtored to that 
_ material Subſtance which was before united by a Re-union of the Soul to it, there is un Rea- 
on to deny the Identity of the Body. Met from the Conſciouſneſs of the Soul, but from that 
e e of the Dion of he Sul e 
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If I underſtand your Lordſhip right, you in theſe Word, sfrom the Paſſages above 
quoted out of my Book, argue, that from thoſe Words of mine it will follow , That 
it is or may be the ſame Body that is raiſed at the Reſurrection. If fo, my Lord. 
your Lordſhip has then proved, That my Book is not inconſiſtent with, but confor- 
mable to this Article of the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, which your Lordihip con- 
tends for, and will have to be an Article of Faith : For though I do by no means 
deny, that the ſame Bodies {hall be raiſed at the laſt Day, yet I ſee nothing your 
Lordſhip has ſaid to prove it to be an Article of Faith. | 


But your Lordſhip goes on with your Proofs, and ſays, * But St. Paul fill fuppoſes, * P. 42, 
that it muſt be that material Subſtance to which the Soul was before united. Fur, ſaith he, it Þ 
is ſown in Corruption, it is raiſed in Incorruption : It is ſown in Diſhonour, it is 
raiſed in Glory: It is fown in Weakneſs, it is raiſed in Power: It is ſown a Na- 
tural Body, it is raiſed a Spiritual Body. Can ſuch a material Subſtance which was never 
united to the Body, be ſaid to be fown in Corruption, and Weakneſs, and Diſhonour ? 

Either therefore he muſt ſpeak of the ſame Body, or his Meaning cannot be comprehended. 

I anſwer, Can ſuch a material Subſtance which was never laid in the Grave, be ſaid to be 
ſown, &c? For your Lordſhip ſays, Jon do not ſay the ſame individual Particles, which + p. 44. 
were united at the point of Death, ſhall be raiſed at. the laſt Day; and no other Particles | 
are laid in the Grave, but ſuch as are united at the point of Death ; either therefore 

your Lordſhip muſt ſpeak of another Body different from that which was ſown, which 

{hall be raiſed, or elſe your Meaning, I think, camyt be comprebended. W | 

But whatever be your Meaning, our Lordſhip proves it to be St. Paul's Mean- 
ing, That the ſame Body ſhall be raiſed which was ſown, in theſe following Words, * *P. 43. 
For what does all this relate to a conſcious Principle © Anſw. The Scripture being expreſs, 

That the ſame Perſons ſhould be raiſed and appear before the Judgment Seat of Chriſt, 
that every one may receive according to what he had done in his Body; it was very 
well ſuited to common Apprehenſions, (which refined not about Particles that had 
been vitally united to the Soul) to ſpeak of the Body which each one was to have after 
the Reſurrection, as he would be apt to ſpeak of it himſelf. For it being his Body 
both before and after the Reſurrection, every one ordinarily ſpeaks of his Body as 
the ſame, though in a ſtrict and philoſophical Senſe, as your Lordſhip ſpeaks, it 
be not the very ſame. Thus it is no Impropriety of Speech to ſay, This Body of 
mine, which was formerly ſtrong and plump, is now weak and waſted, though in 
ſuch a Senſe as you are ſpeaking in here, it be not the fame Body. Revelation de- 

| clares nothing any where concerning the ſame Body, in your Lordſhip's Senſe of the 
ſame Body, which appears not to have been then thought of. The Apoſtle Urn 

propoſes nothing for or againſt the ſame Body, as neceſſary to be believed: That whick 

he is plain and direct in, is his oppoſing and condemning ſuch curious Queſtions a- 
bout the Body, which could ſerve only to perplex, not to confirm what was material 
and neceſſary for them to believe, viz. a Day of Judgment and Retribution to Men 
in a future State, and therefore *tis no wonder that mentioning their Bodies, he ſhould 
uſe a way of ſpeaking ſuited to vulgar Notions, from which it would be hard poſi- 
tively to conclude any thing for the determining of this Queſtion (eſpecially againſt 
Expreſſions in- the ſame Diſcourſe that plainly incline to the other ſide) "a Matter 
which as it appears, the Apoſtle thought not neceſſary to determine; and the Spirit 
of God thought not fit to gratifie any ones Curioſity in. 

But your Lorſhip ſays, + The- Apoſtle ſpeaks plainly of that Body which was once quic- + P. 43 
kened, and afterwards falls to Corruption, and is to be reſtor'd with more noble Qualities. 1 
wiſh your Lordſhip had quoted the Words of St. Paul, wherein he ſpeaks panty of 
that numerial Boh that was once quickened, they would preſently decide this Queſtion. 
But your Lordſhip proves it by theſe following Words of St. Paul: For this Corrup- 
tion muſt put on Iucorruption, and this Mortal muſt put on Immortality; to which your Lord- 
ſhip adds, That you, do not ſee how, be could more expreſly affirm the Identity of this corrupti- 
ble Body, with that after the Refurreion. How expreſly it is affirmed by the Apoftle, 
ſhall be conſider'd by and by. In the mean time it is paſt doubt, that your Lord- 
ſhip beſt knows what you do or do not ſee.. But this I will be bold to ſay, that if St. 
Faul had any where in this Chapter (where there are ſo many Occaſions for it, if it 
had been neceſſary to have been believed) but ſaid in expreſs Words, that the ſame Bodies 
ſhould be raiſed, every one elſe, who thinks of it, will ſee he had more expreſly affirmed 
the Identity of the Bodies which Men now have, with thoſe they ſhall have after the 
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Reſurrection. 


The remainder of your: Lordſhix s Period, * is; Aud that without any reſpect to the * P. 44. 

Principle of Self-conſcionſneſs. _ Au. Theſe Words, I doubt not, have ſome Meaning, 

but I muſt own, I Know not what; either towards the Proof of the Refurrection of 12 

Jame Body, or to ſhew, that any thing T have ſaid concerning Self-conſczouſueſs, is in- 

conſiſtent : For I do not remember that I have any where ſaid, That the Identity of 

Body conſiſted in e NM tin SCORERS ob ao open rat eter. 
From your preceding Words, your Lordſhip concludes thus. + Aud ſo if the Scrip- f P. 444 

ture be the ſole Foundation of our Faith, this + an Article of it; My Lord, to make the 

2 | 1 Concluſion 
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* Mat. 22. the New Teſtament, where it is ſaid, * rai 
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Concluſion unqueſtionable, 1 humbly conceive, the Words muſt run thus. And ſo 
if the Scripture and your Lordſhip's Interpretation of it, be the ſole Foundation of our 
Faith, the Reſurrection of the ſame Body is an Article of it. For with Submillion 
your Lordſhip has neither produced expreſs Words of Scripture for it, nor ſo proved 
that to he the Meaning of any of thoſe Words of Scripture which you have produ- 
ced for it, that a Man who reads and ſincerely endeayours to underſtand the Scri 
cannot but find himſelf obhged to believe, as expreſly that the ſame Bodies f the 
in your Lordſhip's Senſe, {hall be raiſed, as that the Dead ſhall be raiſed. And 1 
leave to give your Lordſhip this one Reaſon for it. 
x r Cor, , He who reads with Attention this Diſcourſe of St. Paul, * where he diſcourſes of 
" the Reſurrection, will ſee, that he plainly diſtinguiſhes between the Dead that ſhall be 
raiſel, and the Bodies of the Dead. For it is e Tavl+s, © are the Nominative Caſes 
to +F S e, Coocrosub nos, 2e nοοννν7b7M all along, and not 9oud]e Bodies 3 which 
3 8 one may with Reaſon think would ſomewhere or other have been expreſſed, if all this 
32,35, 52. had been ſaid, to propoſe it as an Article of Faith, that the very ſame Bodies ſhould 
be raiſed. The ſame manner of paring the Spirit of God obſerves all through 


e the Dead, quicken or make alive the Dead, 
37: 4 12. the Reſurrection of the Dead. Nay, theſe very Words of our Saviour t, urged by 
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Dead, 
crave 


my your Lordſhip, for the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, run thus. Tev]zs 5 % rats Hof- 
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21. Jacha megtasls ds dvdsacy eic, Would a well-meaning Searcher of the Scrip- 


Acts 26. tures. be apt to think, that if the thing here intended by our Saviour were to 


Rom. 4. teach, and propoſe it as an Article of Faith, neceſſary to be believed by every one. 
1 


2 . that the very ſame Bodies of the Dead ſhould be raiſed; would not, I ſay, any one be apt to 
think, that if our Saviour meant ſo, the Words ſhould have rather been, lle 7 


1 Thel. 4. S & iy ele prnpdor, i. e. all the Bodies that are in the Graves, rather than all 


14, 16. who are in the Grabes; which muſt denote Perſons, and not preciſely Bodies? 
Another Evidence, that St. Paul makes a Diſtinction between the Dead and the Bodies 
Q the Dead, fo that the Dead cannot be taken in this, 1 Cor. c. 15. to ſtand preciſely 


28, 29 


T V. 35. for the Bodies of the Dead, are theſe Words of the Apoſtle, f But ſome Men will ſay, 


How are the Dead raiſed? and with what Bodies do they come? Which Words, Dead and 
They, if ſuppoſed to ſtand preciſely for the Bodies of the Dead, the Queſtion will run 
thus. How are the dead Bodies raiſed? and with what Bodies do the dead Bodies come? 
which ſeems to have no very. agreeable Senſe. Er i a 

his therefore being ſo, that the Spirit of God keeps ſo expreſly to this Phraſe, or 
form of Speaking in the New Teſtament, of raiſing, quickening, riſiug, Refurrection, &c. 
of the Dead, where the Reſurrection at the laſt Day is ſpoken of; and that the Body 
is not mentioned, but in anſwer to this Queſtion, Vith what Bodies ſhall thoſe Dead, 
Who are raiſed, come? So that by the Dead cannot preciſely be meant the dead Bodies : 
I do not ſee but a good Chriſtian, who reads the Scripture, with an Intention to be- 
lieve all that is there revealed to him concerning the Reſurrection, may acquit him- 
ſelf of his Duty therein, without entering into the Enquiry, whether the Dead ſhall have 
the very ſame Bodies or no? which ſort of Enquiry. the Apoſtle, by the Appellation he 
beſtows here on him that makes it, ſeems not much to encourage. Nor, if he ſhall 
think hinifelf bound to determine concerning the Identity of the Bodies of the Dead 
raifed at the laſt Day, will he, by the remainder of LS Panl's Anſwer, find the De- 
termination of the Apoſtle to be much in favour of the very ſame Body, unleſs the 
being told, that the xs. flown, is net that Body that ſhall be? That the Body raiſed is as 
different from that which, was laid down, as the Fleſh of Man is from the Fleſh of Beaſts, 
Fiſhes and Birds, or as the Sim, Moon and Stars are different one from another, or as 
different as à corruptible, weak, natural, mortal Body, is from an incorruptible, 
powerful, ſpiritual, immortal Body; and laſtiy, as different as a Body that is 
Fleſh and Bleed , is from a Body that is not Fleſh and Blood. For Fleſb and Blood can- 
* V. 50. zt, ſays St. Faul, in this very place * inherit the Kingdom of 9005 unleſs, I fay, all 
this, which is contained in St. Paul's Words, can be 10 8 75 to be the way to deliver 
this as an Article of Faith, which is required to be believed by every one, viz. That 
the Dead ſhould. be raiſed with. the very ſame Bodies that they "bad before in this Life; which 
Article, propoſed in theſe or the TE PHE and expreſs, Words, could have left, no 

1 _ for Houbt in the meaneſt Capacities; nor, fer Contelt in the moſt perverſe 
VVV . jy Pl pong e N 
+P. 44, , Your Lordſhip adds, in rhe nekt Words, + 4nd fo it Path been always underſtood tr 

I the (briſtian Church, viz. That the Reſurrefion of the fame Body, in your Lordſhip's Senſe 
T1777  Anſw. What the Crifian ( 


Hod, is beyond my Knowledge. But for thoſe who, coming ort of your Lordſhip's 
_ great Learning, cannot gather their Articles of Faith from the Underſtanding of all 


the whole Chnſtian Church, ever ſince the Preaching of the Goſpel, (who make the far 
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ſhall be a Reſurrection of the ſame Body; but that there ſhall be a Reſurrectium 4 the Dead, 
without r determining, That they ſhall be raiſed with Bodies made up. whol- 
ly of the ſame Particles which were once vitally united to their Souls, in their for- 
mer Life, without the Mixture of any one other Particle of Matter; which is that 
which your Lordſhip means by the ſame Body. 
But ſuppoſing your Lordſhip to have demonſtrated this to be an Article of Faith, 
though I crave leave to own, that I do not ſee, that all that your Lordſhip has ſaid 
here, makes it ſo much as probable; What is all this to me? Yes, ſays your Lord- 
ſhip in the following Words, * My Idea of perſonal Identity is inconſiſt ent with it, for it x P. 44. 
makes the ſame Body which was here united to the Soul, not to be neceſſary to the Doctrine of 
the Reſurrection. But any material Subſtance united to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs, 
makes the ſame Body. | | 
This is an Argument of your Lordſhip's which I am oblig'd to anſwer to. But 
is it not fit I ſhould firſt underſtand it, before I anſwer it? Now, here I do not well 
know, what it is to make a thing not to be neceſſary to the Doctrine of the Reſurrection. But 
to help my ſelf out the beſt I can, with a Gueſs, I will net conjecture (which in diſ- 
puting with learned Men, is not very ſafe) your Lordſhip's Meaning is, That my Idea 
of perſonal Identity makes it not neceſſary, that for the railing the ſame Perſon, the Bo- 
dy ſhould be the fame. | | 
Your Lordſhip's next Word 1s But, to which I am ready to reply, But what ? 
What does my Idea of perſonal Identity do? For ſomething of that kind the adver- 
ſative Particlelut ſhould in the ordinary Conſtruction of our Language, introduce 
to make the Propoſition clear and intelligible : But here 1s no ſuch thing, But is one 
of your Lordſhipꝰ's priviledged Particles, which I muſt not meddle with, for fear your 
Lordſhip complain of me again, as ſo ſevere a Critick, that for the leaft Ambiguity in 
any Particle, fill up Pages in my Anſwer, to make my Book look confiderable for the Bulk of it: 
But ſince this Propoſition here, my Idea of a perſonal Identity makes the ſame Body which 
was here united to the Soul, not neceſſary to the Doctrine of the Reſurrection. But any ma- 
terial Subſtance being united to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame Body, is 
brought to prove my Idea of perſonal Identity inconſiſtent with the Article of the Reſur- 
rection; I mult make it out in ſome direct Senſe or other, that T may fee whether it 
be both true and concluſive. I therefore venture to read it thus, my Idea of perſonal 
Identity makes the ſame Body which was here united to the Soul, not to be neceſſary at the 
Reſurrection z; but allows, That any material Subſtance being united to the ſame Principle 
of Conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame Body, Ergo, my Idea of perſonal Identity, is inconſiſtent with 
the Article of the Reſurrection of the ſame Bod. i 1 8 
If this be your Lorſhip's Senſe in this Paſſage, as T here have gueſſed it to be, or 
elſe I know not what it is. I anſwer, 1 vg BHO 
1. That my Idea of perſonal Identity does not allow, that any material Subſtance, being 
united to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs makes the ſame Body. I ſay no ſuch thing 
in my Book, nor any thing from whence it may be infer'd; and your Lordſhip 
would have done me a Faveur to have ſet down the Words where I ſay To, or thoſe 
1 56 which you infer ſo, and ſhew'd how it follows from any thing I have 
aid. . Fn 
2. Granting, that it were a Conſcquence from my Idea of perſonal Identity, that any 
material Subſtance being united to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs makes the ſame Body 
this would not prove that my Idea of perſonal Identity was inchmſiſtent with this Propoſiti- 
on, That the ſame Body ſhall be raiſed ; but on the contrary, affirms it: Since if I affirm, 
as I do, That the ſame Perſons ſhall be raiſed, and it be a Conſequence of my Idea 
of perſonal Identity, that any material Subſtance being united to the ſame ee of 
Conſciouſneſs makes the ſame Body; it follows, that if the ſame” Perſon be raiſed, the 
ſame Body muſt be raiſed; and ſo I have herein not only ſaid nothing inconſiſtent 
with the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, but have ſaid more for it than your Lord- 
ſhip. For there can be nothing plainer, than that in the Scripture it is revealed, 
That the ſame Perſons ſhall be raiſed, and appear before the Judgment Seat of Chriſt, 
to anſwer for what they have done in their Bodies. If therefore whatever Matter be 
joined to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs make the ſame Body, it is Demonſtra- 
tion, That if the {ame Perſons are raiſed, they have the ſame Bodies. | ; 
How then your Lordſhip makes this an Inconſiſtency with the Reſurrection, is be- 
yond my Conception. Yes, ſays your Lordſhip, it is inconſiſtent with it, for it makes f P. 44. 
the ſame Body which was here united to the Soul, not to be neceſſary. N 
3. I anſwer therefore Thirdly, That this is the firſt time T ever learnt, That not 
neceſſary was the ſame with incenſiſtent. I ſay, that a Body made up of the ſame numeri- 
cal Parts of Matter, is not neceſſary to the making of the ſame Perſon; from 
whence it will indeed follow, that to the Reſurrection of the ſame Perſon, the ſame 
numerical Particles of Matter are not required. What does your Lordſhip infer 
from hence? to wit, this: Therefore he who thinks, that the ſame Particles of Mat- 
ter are not neceſſary to the making of the ſame Perſon, cannot believe, that the ſame 
Perſons ſhall be raiſed with Bodies made of the very ſame Particles of Matter, 1 4 1 
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mould = that it ſhall be ſo, viz. That the ſame Perſons ſhall be raiſed with the 


ſame Bodies they had before. Which is all one as to ſay, That he who thought 
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the blowing of Rams Horns was not neceſſary in it ſelf to the falling down of + 
Walls of Jhicbo, could not believe, that they {kould fall upon the Mowing of — 
Horns, when God had declared it ſhould be ſo. | 

Your Lordſhip ſays, My Idea of perſonal Identity is inconſiſtent with the Article « 
the Neſurrection; the Reaſon you ground it on, is this, becauſe it makes not the ſame 
Body neceſſary to the making the ſame Perſon. Let us grant your Lordſhip's Con- 
ſequence to be good, what will follow from it? No leſs than this, That your Lord- 
{hip's Notion (for I dare not ſay your Lordſhip has any ſo dangerous things as Ideas 
of perſonal Identity, is inconſiſtent with the Article of the Reſurrection. The Demon 
{tration of it, is thus; your Lordſhip ſays, * It is not neceſſary that the Body, to be 
raiſed at the laſt Day, ſhould conſiſt of the ſame Particles of Matter which were united 
at the point of Death; for there muſt be a great Alteration in them in a lingring Diſeaſe, as 
if a fat Man falls into a Conſumption: Tou do not ſay the ſame Particles with which the Sin. 
ner had at the very time of Commiſſion of his Sins; for then a long Sinner muſt have a va. 
Body, considering the continual Jpending of Particles by Perſpiration. And again, here your 
Lordſhip ſays, * Ion allow the Notion of perſonal Identity to belong to the ſame Man inder 
ſeveral Changes of Matter. From which Words it is evident, That your Lordſhip ſup- 
poſes a Perſon in this World may be continued and preſerved the ſame in a Body 
not conſiſting of the ſame individual Particles of Matter; and hence it demonſtra- 
tively follows, That let your Lordſhip's Notion of perſonal Identity be what it will, 
it makes the ſame Body not to be neceſſary to the ſame Perſon, and therefore it is by your 
Lordſhip's Rule inconſiſtent, with the Article of the Reſurrection. When your Lordſhip 
ſhall think fit to clear your own Nation of perſonal Identity from this Inconſiſtency with 
the Article of the Reſurrection, I do not doubt but my Idea of perſonal Identity will 
be thereby cleared too. Till then, all Iuconſiſtency with that Article, which your 
Lord{hip has here charged on mine, will unavoidably fall upon your Lordſhip's 
too. . | r 
But for the clearing of both, give me leave to ſay, my Lord, That whatſoever 
is not neceſſary, does not thereby become inconſiſtent. It is not neceſſary to the ſame Per- 
ſon, that his Body ſhould always conſiſt of the ſame numerical Particles; this is De- 
monſtration, becauſe the Particles of the Bodies of the ſame Perſons in this Life 
change every moment, and your Lordſhip cannot deny it; and yet this makes it not 
inconſiſtent with God's preſerving, if he thinks fit, to the ſame Perſons, Bodies con- 
ſiſting of the ſame numerical Particles always from the Reſurrection to Eternity. 
And fo likewiſe, though I ſay any thing that ſuppoſes it not neceſſary, that the ſame 
numerical Particles, which were vitally united to the Soul in this Life, ſhould be reuni- 
ted to it at the Reſurrection, and conſtitute the Body it ſhall then have; yet it is not 
inconſiſtent with this, That God may, if he pleaſes, give to every one a Body conſiſting 
only of ſuch Particles as were before vitally united to his Soul. And thus I think, 
I have cleared my Book from all that Inconſiſteny which your Lordſhip charges on it, 
and would perſwade the World it has with the Article of the Reſurrection of the Dead. 

Only before I leave it, I will ſet down the remainder of what your Lordſhip ſays 
| this Head, that though I ſee not the Coherence nor Tendency of it, nor the 
Force of any Argument in it againſt me; yet, nothing may be omitted that your 
Lordihip has thought fit to entertain your Reader with on this new Point, nor any 
one have Reaſon to ſuſpect, that I have paſſed by any Word of your Lordſhip's, (on 
this now firft introduced Subject) wherein he might find your Lordſhip had proved 
what you had promiſed in your Title-page. Your remaining Words are theſe; + The 
Diſpute is not hom far perſonal Identity in it ſelf may conſiſt in the very ſame material Sub- 
ſtance, for we allow the Motion of perſonal Identity to belong to the ſame: Man under ſeveral 
Changes of Matter; but whether it doth not depend upon a vital Umon between the Soul and 
Body, and the Life, which is conſequent upon it; and therefore in the Reſurrection, the ſams 
material. Subſtance muſt be re- united, or elſè it cannot be called a Reſurrection, but a Reno- 
vat ion, i. e. it may be a new Life, but not a raiſmg the Body from the Dead. I confels, 
I do not fee how what is here uſhered in by the Words and therefore, is a Conſequence 
from the preceding Words; but as to! the Propriety of the Name, I think it will not 
be much queſtioned, that if the ſame! Man riſe who was dead, it may very properly 
be called the Reſurrection of the Dead; which is the Language of the Scripture. 

I muſt not part with this Article of the Reſurrection, without returning my Thanks 
to your Lordſhip for making me take notice of a Fault in my Eſſay. When I 
writ that Book, I took it for granted, as I doubt not but many others have done, that 


the Scripture had mention d in expreſs Terms, the Neſurrection of the Body. But up- 


on the Occaſion your Lordſhip has given me in your laſt Letter, to look a little 
more narrowly into what Revelation has declar d concerning the Reſurrettion, and 
finding no ſuch expreſs Words in the Scripture, as that the Body ſhall: riſe or berraiſed,” 


8. or the Reſurretion of the Body. I ſhall in the next Edition of it change theſe Words 
of my Book, + The dead Bodies of Men Pall riſe, into theſe of the Scripture, The Dad ſhall * 


riſe. Not that I queſtion, that the Dead ſhall be raiſed with Bodies; but in Mat- 
ters 
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ters of Revelation, I think it not only ſafeſt, but our Duty, as far as any one deli- 
vers it for Revelation, to keep cloſe to the Words of the Scripture; unleſs he will a 
ſume to himſelf the Authority of one inſpired, or make himſelf wiſer than the Ho- 
ly Spirit himſelf. If T had ſpoke of the Reſurrection in preciſely Scripture Terins, 
I had avoided giving your Lordthip the occaſion of making here + ſuch a! verbal Re- P. 43. 
flection on my Words; What not, if there be an Idea of Identity as to the Body? "WM 


an SS — — 
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CHAP. XXVII. 
Of other Relations. 


& 1. Eſides the before- mentioned Occaſions of Time, Place, and P. 
B Caſualty of comparing, or referring Things one to ano- 5 

ther, there are, as J have ſaid, infinite others, ſome whereof I ſhall 

mention. 5 0 07 e eee 

Firſt, The firſt I {hall name, is ſome one ſimple Idea; which be- 
ing capable of Parts or Degrees, affords an Occuſion of comparing the 
Subjects wherein it is to one another, in Reſpect of that ſimple Idea, 

v. g. Mhiter, Sweeter, Bigger, Equal, More, &c. "Theſe Relations 
depending on the Equality and Exceſs of the ſame ſimple Idea, in 
ſeveral Subjects, may be called, if one will, Proportional; and that 
theſe are only converſant about thoſe ſimple Ideas received from 
Senſation or Reflection, is ſo evident; that nothing need be ſaid to 
evince it. Fa BY: at ip} -- 01 ice 1 18 cy 

§. 2. Secondly, Another Occaſion of comparing Things together, or Mu. 
conſidering one thing, ſo as to include in that Confideration ſome 
other thing, is the Circumſtances of their Origin or Begirming; which 
being not afterwards to be altered, make the Relations depending 
thereon as laſting as the Subjects to which they belong; v. g. Father 
and Son, Brothers, Couſin-Germans, &c. ' which have their Relations by 
one Community of Blood, wherein they partake in ſeveral Degrees; 

Country- men, i. e. thoſe who were born in the ſame Country, or 
Tract of Ground; and theſe I call natural Relations'; Wherein we 
may obſerve, that Mankind have fitted their Notions and Words to 
the Uſe of common Life, and not to the Truth and Extent of 
Things. For tis certain, that in Reality the Relation is the ſame 


— 5 > _ 


4 3 4 


betwixt the Begetter and the Begotten, in the ſeveral: Races of other 


Animals, as well as Men: But yet 'tis ſeldom faid, This Bull is the 
Grandfather of ſuch a Calf; or that two Pidgeons are Coufin-Ger: 
mans. It is very convenient, that by diſtinct Names theſe Relatioris 
ſhould be obſerved,” and marked out in Mankind, there being Occa- 
ſion, both in Laws, and other Communications one with another, 
to mention and take notice of Men under theſe Relations : From 
whence alſo ariſe the Obligations of ſevefal Duties amongſt Menn: 
Whereas in Brates, Men having very little or fio Cauſe tolfnind-the(e 
Relations, they have not thought fit to give them diſtin and pect- 
lar Names. This, by the Way, may give us Loe Light ante the 
different state and Growth of Languages; which hethgTulted only 


to 
| 


} 
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Inſtituted. 


tain Privileges in this or that Place. All this ſort depending upon 


neither of the Subſtances, ſo related, be deſtroy d. Now, though 


Moral. 


And 'tis no wonder Men ſhould have framed no Names for thoſe 


to his Army. 


ful to get determined Ideas, and avoid, as much as may be, Obſcu- 


Gratitude to be a Readineſs to acknowledge and return Kindneſs re- 


to the Convenience of Communication, are proportioned to the No- 
tions Men have, and the Commerce of Thoughts familiar amongſt 
them; and not to the Reality or Extent of Things, nor to the va- 
rious Reſpects might be found among them; nor the different ab- 
ſtract Conſiderations might be framed about them. Where they had 
no Philoſophical Notions, there they had no Terms to expreſs them: 


Things they found no Occaſion to diſcourſe of. From whence it is 
caſy to imagine, why, as in ſome Countries, they may not have ſo 
much as the Name for a Horſe ; and in others, where they are more 
careful of the Pedigrees of their Horſes than of their own, that there 
they may have not only Names for particular Horſes, but alſo of 
their ſeveral Relations of Kindred one to another. _ 
& 3. Thirdly, Sometimes the Foundation of conſidering Things, 
with Reference to one another, is ſome Act whereby any one comes 
by a Moral Right, Power, or Obligation to do ſomething. Thus a 
General is one that hath Power to command an Army; and an Ar- 
my under a General, is a Collection of armed Men obliged to obey 
one Man. A Citizen, or a Burgher, is one who has a Right to cer- 


Mens Wills, or Agreement in Society, I call inſtituted, or voluntary, 
and may be diſtinguiſhed from the natural, in that they are 
moſt, if not all of them, ſome way or other alterable, and ſepara- 
ble from the Perſons to whom they have ſometimes belonged, though 


theſe are all reciprocal, as well as the reſt, and contain in them a 
Reference of two Things one to the other; yet, becauſe one of the 
two Things often wants a relative Name, importing that Reference 
Men uſually take no Notice of it, and the Relation is commonly 
over- look d, v. g. a Patron and Client are eaſily allow'd to be Rela- 
tions: But a Conſtable, or Dictator, are not ſo readily, at firſt Hear- 
ing, conſidered as ſuch; becauſe there is no peculiar Name for 
thoſe who are under the Command of a Dictator, or Conſtable, 
expreſſing a Relation to either of them; though it be certain, that 
either of them hath a certain Power over ſome others; and ſo is ſo 
far related to them, as well as a Patron is to his Client, or General 
8. 4. Fourthly, There is another ſort of Relation, which is the 
Conformity, or Diſagreement, Mens voluntary Actions have to a 
Rule to which they are referred, and by which they are judged of; 
which, I think, may be called Moral Relation, as being that which 
denominates our Moral Actions, and deſerves well, to be examined, 
there being no Part of Knowledge wherein we ſhould be more care- 


rity and Confuſion. Human Actions, when with their various Ends, 
Objects, Manners, and Circumſtances, they are framed: into diſtinct 
complex Ideas, are, as has been ſhewn, ſo many mixed Modes, 2 
great part whereof have Names annexed to them. Thus, ſuppoſing 


ceivell ; 


' 


s 
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ceimed; Polygamy to be the having more Wives than one at once: 

When we frame theſe Notions thus in our Minds, we have there 10 
many determined Ideas of mixed Modes. But this is not all that 
concerns our Actions; it is not enough to have determined Ideas of 
them, and to know what Names belong to ſuch and ſuch Combina- 
tions of Ideas. We have a farther and greater Concernment, and 
that is, to know whether ſuch Actions ſo made up are morally good 


or bad. 
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& 5. Good and Evil, as harh been flew, B. II. Ch. XX. F. 2. | 
and Ch. XXI. 6. 42. are nothing but Pleaſure or Pain, or that l 


which occaſions, or procures Pleaſure or Pain to us. Moray Good 
and Evil then, is only the Conformity or Diſagreement of our vo- 
luntary Actions to {ome Law, whereby Good or Evil is drawn on 
us from the Will and Power of the Law-maker ; which Good and 
Evil, Pleaſure or Pain, attending our Obſervance, or Breach of the 


Law, by the Decree of the Law-maker, 18 that we call Reward and 
Puniſhment. 


& 6. Of theſe Moral Rules, or Labs, to which Men generally re- Morel n 
fer, and by which they judge of the Rectitude or Pravity of their mw 


Actions, there ſeem to me to be three ſorts, with their three diffe- 
rent Enforcements, or Rewards and Punzſhments. For ſince it would 
be utterly in vain to ſuppoſe a Rule ſet to the free Actions of Man, 
without annexing to it ſome Enforcement of Good and Evil to deter- 
mine his Will, we muſt, where- ever we ſuppoſe a Law, ſuppoſe al- 
fo ſome = ei or — annexed. to that Law. It would be 


in vain for one intelligent Being to ſet a Rule to che Actions of ano- 


ther, if he had it not in his Power to reward the Compliance with, 


and puniſh Deviation from his Rule, by ſome Good and Evil, that is 


not the natural Product and eee of the Action it ſelf. For 
that being a natural Convenience, or Inconvenience, would operate 


of it ſelf without a Law. This, if I miſtake not, 18 the true Notes 
of all Law, properly ſo called. 


The Laws that Men generally wake thei: * to, to jade Laws. 


of their ReCtitude, or Obliquity, ſeem to me to be theſe three. 1. The 


Divine Law. 2. The Civ Law. 3. The Law of: Opinion or Repu- 


tation, if I may ſo call it. By the Relation they. bean to the firſt of 
theſe, Men judge whether their Actions are Sins, or Duties; by, the 
ſecond, whether they be criminal, or re "6 am the chird, 
e they be Vertues or Vices. 110 1 | 

F. 3. Firft, The Divine Law, FL I mean that * Abit 
God has ſet to the Actions of Men, whether promulgated to them 
by the Light of Nature, or the Voice bf Revelation. That God bas 
given a Rule whereby Men ſhould govern themſclves, I think there 
is no Body 40 brutiſh as to deny. He chas a Right to do it, we are 
his Creatures: He has Goodneſs and Maſdom to direct our Adio ns 
to that which is beſt; and lie has Power to eriforce/it by 12 

and Puniſhments, of infinite Weight and Duration, in cult; 


Touch-flone 


Divine 


Law, th 
Meaſure 
of Sin and 


Duty, 


tor no 7 can take us out of his Hdnds: This is the only true 
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Touch-ſtone of Moral Rectitude; and by comparing them to this Law, 
it is that Men judge of the moſt conſiderable Moral Good or Evil of 
their Actions; that is, whether as Duties, or Sins, they are like 

to procure them Happineſs or Miſery from the Hands of the AL. 
MIGHTY. | | 


cut, F. 9. Secondly, The Civil Law, the Rule {et by the Commonwealth 
ade to the Actions of thoſe who belong to it, is another Rule to which 
| harming Men refer their Actions, to judge whether they be criminal or no. 
This Law no Body over-looks; the Rewards and Puniſhments that 
enforce it being ready at Hand, and ſuitable to the Power that makes 

it; which is the Force of the Commonwealth, engaged to protect 

the Lives, Liberties, and Poſſeſſions of thoſe who live according to 

its Laws, and has Power to take away Life, Liberty, or Goods from 

him who diſobeys; which is the Puniſhment of Offences committed 
againſt this Law. IEF: | 


Philoſo- F. 10. Thirdly, The Law of Opinion or Reputation. Vertue and 
Tas, ie Vice are Names pretended, and ſuppoſed every where to ftand for 
Vows, Actions in their own Nature right and wrong : And as far as they 
end Vice, really are ſo applied, they ſo far are co-incident with the Divine Law 
above-mentioned. But yet, whatever is pretended, this is viſible, 
that theſe Names, Vertue and Vice, in the particular Inſtances of their 
Application, through the ſeveral Nations and Societies of Men in the 
World, are conſtantly attributed only to ſuch Actions, as in each 
Country and Society are in Reputation or Diſcredit. Nor is it to 
be thought ſtrange, that Men every where ſhould give the Name of 
Vertue to thoſe Actions, which amongſt them are judged Praiſe wor- 
thy; and call that Vice, which they account blamable : Since other- 
wiſe they would condemn themſelves, if they ſhould think any thing 
Right, to which they allow'd not Commendation ; any thing Wrong, 
which they let paſs without Blame. Thus the Meaſure of what is 
every where called and eſteemed Vertue and Vice, is this Approbation 
or Diſlike, Praiſe or Blame, which by a {ſecret and tacit Conſent 
eſtabliſhes it {elf in the ſeveral Societies, Tribes, and Clubs of Men 
in the World; whereby ſeveral Actions come to find Credit or Diſ- 
grace amongſt them, according to the Judgment, Maxims, or Fa- 
ſhions of that Place. For though Men uniting into politick Societies, 
have reſigned up to the Publick the diſpoſing of all their Force, ſo 
that they cannot employ it againſt any Fellow-Citizen any farther 
than the Law of the Country directs; yet they retain ſtill the Power 
of thinking well or ill, approving or diſapproving of the Actions of 
thoſe whom they live amongſt, and converſe with: And by this Ap- 
probation and Diſlike, they eſtabliſh amongſt themſelves what they 
will call Vertu ami ire, NDO et e 
8. 11. That this is the common Meaſure of Vertue and Vice, will 
appear to any one, who conſiders, that though that paſles for Vice 
in one Country, which is counted a Vertue, or at leaſt not Vice in 
another; yet every where, Vertue and Praiſe, Vice and Blame go 
together. Vertue is every where that which is thought r 
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thy ; and nothing elſe but that which has the Allowance of pub. 
lick Eſteem, is called Vertue. Vertue and Praiſe are fo united, that 


they 


— 
* 6— 6 


* Our Author, in his Preface to the 4th Edition, taking Notice how apt Men have 
been to miſtake him, added what here follows. * Of this the Ingenious Author of the 
* Diſcourſe concerning the Nature of Man, has given me a late Inſtance, to mention no other. 
For the Civility of his Expreſſions, and the Candor that belongs to his Order, forbid 
me to think, that he would have cloſed his Pretace with an Inſinuation, as if in what I 
had ſaid Book 2. Chap. 28. concerning the third Rule which Men refer their Actions 
to. I went about to make Vertuèe Vice, and Vice Vertue, unleſs he had miſtaken my Mean- 
ing; which he could not have done, if he had but given himſelf the Trouble to conſider 
what the Argument was I was then upon, and what was the chief Deſign of that Chap- 
ter, plainly enough ſet down in the fourth Section, and thoſe following. For I was 
there, not laying down moral Rules, but ſhewing the Original and Nature of moral 
Ideas, and enumerat ing the Rules Men make Uſe of in moral Relations, whether thoſe 
Rules ere trne or falſe: And purſuant thereunto, I tell what has every where that De- 


nomination, which in the Language of that Place anſwers to Vertue and Vice in ours, 


which alters not the Nature of Things, though Men generally do judge of, and denominate 
their Actions according to the Eſtezm and Fathion of the Place, or Sect they are of. 

If he had been at the Pains to reflect on what I had ſaid, B. I. c. 3. C. 18. and in this 
preſent Chapter, C 13, 14, 15, and 20, he would have known what I think of the eter- 
nal and unalterable Nature of Right and Wrong, and what I call Vertue and Vice: And 


if he had obſerved, that in the Place he quotes, I only report as Matter of Fact what 


others call Vertue and Vice, he would not have found it liable to any great Exception. 
For. I think, I am not much out in ſaying, that one of the Rules made uſe of in the World 
for a Ground or Meaſure of a moral Relation, is that Eſteem and Reputation, which 
ſeveral ſorts of Actions find variouſly in the ſeveral Societies of Men, according to 
which they are there called Vertues or Vices : And whatever Authority the learned 
Mr. Lowde places in his old Eugliſb Dictionary, I dare ſay it no where tells him, (if I ſhould 
appeal to it) that the ſame Action is not in Credit, call'd aud counted a Vertue in one 
place, which being in Diſrepute, paſſes for, and under the Name of Vice in another. 
The taking notice that Men beſtow the Names of Vertue and Vice according to this Rule 


of Reputation, is all I have done, or can be laid to my Charge to have done, towards 


the making Vice Vertue, and Vertue Vice. But the good Man does well, and as becomes 
his Calling, to be watchful in ſuch Points, and to take the Alarm, even at Expreſſions, 
which ſtanding alone by themſelves, might ſound 111, and be ſuſpected. 

Tis to this Zeal, allowable in his Function, that I forgive his citing, as he does, 
theſe Words of nune in C IT. of this Chapter. The Exhortations of inſpired Teachers, have 
not feared to appeal to common Repute, whatſoever Things, lovely, whatſoever Things are of good 
Report, if there be any Vertue, if there be any Praiſe, &c. Phil. 4. 8. without taking notice of 
thoſe immediately preceding,which introduce them, and run thus: Fhereby in the Corruption 
of Manners, the true Boundaries of the Law of Nature, which ought to be the Rule of Vertue and 
Vice, were pretty well preſerved : So that even the Exhortations of inſpired Teachers, &c. By 
which Words, and the reſt of that Section, it is plain, that I brought that Paſlage of 

St. Paul not to prove, that the general Meaſure of what Men call Vertue and Vice, through- 
out the World, was the Reputation and Faſhion of each particular Society within it ſelf; 

but to ſhew, that though it were ſo, yet, for Reaſons I there give, Men, in that way 
of denominating their Actions, did not, for the molt, part, much vary from the Law of 
Na ture, which is that ſtanding and unalterable Rule, by which they ought. to judge of 
the moral Rectitude and Pravity of their Actions, and accordingly denominate them Ver- 
tues or Vices. Had Mr. Lowde conſidered this, he would have found it little to his Pur- 
poſe, to have quoted that Paſſage in a Senſe I uſed it not; and would, I imagine, have 
{pared the Explicat ion he ſubjoins to it, as not very neceſſary. But I hope this ſecond 
Edit ion will give him Satisfaction in the Point, and that this Matter is now ſo expreſ- 
ſed, as to ſhew him there was no Cauſe of Scruple. z | 


4 


Though I am forced to differ from him in thoſe Apprehenſions he lias expreſſed in the 
latter End of his Preface, concerning what I had faid about Vertue and Vice; yet we are 
better agreed than he thinks, in what he ſays in his third Chapter, p. 78. concerning 
natural Inſcription, and innate; Notions. I ſhall not deny him the Privilege he claims 
p. 52. to ſtate the Queſtion as he pleaſes, eſpecially when he ſtates it ſo, as ta leave no- 
thing in it contrary to what I have ſaid: For according to him, nate Notions being con- 
ditional Things, depending upon the Concurrence of ſeveral other Circumſtances, in order to the 
Soul's exerting them, all that he ſays for mate, imprinted, impreſſed Notions, (for of innate 
Ideas he ſays nothing at all) amounts at laſt only to this; That there are certain Pro- 

poſitions, which tho the Soul from the Beginning, or when a Man is born, does not 
know, yet by Aſſiſtauce from the outward i the Help of ſome previous Cultivation, it 
1 | may 
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they are called often by the ſame Name. Sunt ſua premia Laudi, 
ſays Virgil; and ſo Cicero, Nihil habet natura praſtantiu, quam Ho- 
neſtatem, quam Laudem, quam Dignitatem, quam Decu, which he 
tells you, are all Names for the ſame thing, Tuc. J. 2. This is the 
Language of the Heathen Philoſophers, who well underſtood where- 
in their Notions of Vertue and Vice conſiſted. And though, perhaps, 
by the different Temper, Education, Faſhion, Maxims, or Intereſt 
of different ſorts of Men, it fell out, that what was thought Praiſe- 
worthy in one Place, eſcaped not Cenſure in another; and ſo in 
different Societies, Vertues and Vices were chang'd : Yet, as to the 
Main, they for the moſt part kept the ſame every where. For 
ſince nothing can be more natural, than to encourage with Eſteem 
and Reputation that, wherein every one finds his Advantage; and 
to blame and diſcountenance the contrary ; 'tis no wonder, that E- 
ſteem and Diſcredit, Vertue and Vice, ſhould in a great Meaſure eve- 
ry where correſpond with the unchangeable Rule of Right and 
- Wrong, which the Law of God hath eſtabliſhed ; there being no- 
thing that ſo directly and viſibly ſecures and advances the general 
Good of Mankind in this World, as Obedience to the Laws he has 
ſet them, and nothing that breeds ſuch Miſchiefs and Confuſion, as 
the Neglect of them. And therefore Men, without renouncing all 
Senſe and Reaſon, and their own Intereſt, which they are ſo con- 
ſtantly true to, could not generally miſtake in placing their Com- 
mendation and Blame on that fide that really delerved it not. 
Nay, even thoſe Men, whole Practice was otherwiſe, failed not to 
give their Approbation right, few being depraved to that Degree as 
1 not to condemn, at leaſt in others, the Faults they themſelves were 
4! guilty of : Whereby even in the Corruption of Manners, the true 
i Boundaries of the Law of Nature, which ought to be the Rule of 
= Vertue and Vice, were pretty well preſerved. So that even the Ex- 
| i, hortations of inſpired Teachers have not feared to appeal to common 
| | Repute. 
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may afterwards come certainly to know the Truth of ; which is no more than what I 
have affirm'd in my firſt Book. For I ſuppoſe by the Soul's exerting them, he means 
its beginning to know them, or elſe the Soul s exerting of Notions, will be to me a very 
unintelligible Exprefſion ; and Ithink at beſt is a very unfit one in this Caſe, it miſleading 
Mens Thoughts by an Inſinuation, as if theſe Notions were in the Mind before the 
Soul exerts them, i. e. before they are known; whereas truly before they are known, there 
is nothing of them in the Mind, but a Capacity to know them, when the Concurrence 
F thoſe Circumſtances, which this ingenious Author thinks neceſſary, in order to the 
Souls exerting them, brings them into our Knowledge, Ap | 
P. 52. I find him expreſs it thus; Theſe mtural Notions are not ſo 1mprinted upon the Soul, 
as that they naturally and neceſſarily exert themſelves (even in Children and Ideots) without any 
Aſiſtante from the outward Senfes, or without the Help of ſome previous Cultivation. Here he ſays, 
they exert then ſelves, as P. 78. that the Soul exerts them. When he hasexplain'd to himſelt 
or others, what he means by the Soul's exerting innate Notions, or their exerting themſelves, 
and what that previous Cultivation and Circumſtances, in order to their being exerted, are, 
he will, I ſuppoſe, find there is fo little of Controverſy between him and me in the 
Point, bating that he calls that exerting" of Notions, which I in a more vulgar Stile call 
Triowing , that I have Reaſon to think he brought in my Name upon this Occaſion 
only, out of the Pleaſure he has to ſpeak civilly of me, which I muſt gratefully ac- 
knowledge he has done every where he mentions me, not without conferring on me, As 
ſome others have done, a Title I have no Right to. | | | 
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Repute.  Whatſoever i lovely, whatſoever is of good report, if there 
be any Vertue, if there le any Praiſe, &c. Phil. 4. 8. 


§. 12. If any one ſhall imagine, that I have forgot my own No- Ife 


tion of a Law, when I make the Law, whereby Men judge of Ver- 
tue and Vice, to be nothing elſe, but the Conſent of private Men, 


who have not Authority enough to make a Law : | Eſpecially, wanting 


that, which is ſo neceſſary and eſſential to a Law, a Power to in- 
force it: I think, I may lay, that he, who imagines Commendati- 
on and Diſgrace, not to be ſtrong Motives on Men, to . accommo- 
date themſelves to the Opinions and Rules of thoſe, with whom 
they converſe, ſeems little ſkill d in the Nature, or Hiſtory of Man- 
kind: The greateſt part whereof he {hall find to govern themſelves 
chiefly, if not ſolely, by this Law of Faſhion ; and ſo they do that 
which keeps them in Reputation with their Company, little regard 
the Laws of God, or the Magiſtrate. The Penalties that attend the 
Breach of God's Laws, ſome, nay, perhaps, moſt Men ſeldom ſe- 
riouſly reflect on; and amongſt thoſe that do, many, whilſt they 
break the Law, entertain Thoughts of future Reconcilation, and 
making their Peace for ſuch Breaches. And as to the Puniſhments 

due from the Laws of the Commonwealth, they frequently flatter 
themſelves with the Hopes of Impunity. But no Man ſcapes the Pu- 
niſhment of their Cenſure and Diſlike, who offends againſt the Fa- 
ſhion and Opinion of the Company he keeps, and would recommend 
himſelf to. Nor is there one of ten thouſand, who is ſtiff and in- 
ſenſible enough to bear up under the conſtant Diſlike and Con- 
demnation of his own Club. He muſt, be of a ſtrange and unuſu- 
al Conſtitution, who can content himſelf to live in conſtant Diſ- 
grace and Diſrepute with his own particular Society. Solitude ma- 
ny Men have ſought, and been reconciled to: But no Body, 
that has the leaſt Thought or Senſe. of a Man about him, can live 
in Society under the conſtant Diflike and ill Opinion of his Fami- 
liars, and thoſe he converſes with. This is a Burthen too heavy for 
Human Sufferance : And he muſt be made up of irreconcilable Con- 
tradictions, who can take Pleaſure in Company, and yet be inſen- 
fible of Contempt and Diſgrace from his Companions. 


§. 13. Theſe three then, Firſt, The Law of God. - Secondly, 11 % 
The Law of politick Societies. Thirdly, The Law of Faſhion, or Ler- 


mentsCom.. 
mendation 


and Dis- ; 


= ag : = the Rules 
private Cenſure, are thoſe to which Men variouſly compare their A- Mora! 


Qions : And tis by their Conformity to one of theſe Laws, that 
they take their Meaſures, when they would judge of their Moral Re- 
ctitude, and denominate their Actions good or bad. | 


* 


Good and 


§. 14. Whether the Rule, to which, as to a Touch-ſtone, we Moraiiry 


bring our voluntary Actions, to examine them by, and try their 
Goodneſs, and accordingly to name them; which is, as it were, the 


that Rule from the Faſhion of the Country, or the Will of a Law- 
| maker, the Mind is eaſily able to obſerve the Relation any Action 
hath to it; and to judge, whether the Action agrees, or diſagrees 
with the Rule; and ſo hath a Notion of Moral Goodneſs or Evil, 

1 : EB Tz which 


# the Re- 
lation of 
Aion; to 
theſe 


Mark of the Value we ſet upon them: Whether, I ſay, we take Aue. 
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which is either Conformity, or not Conformity of any Action to 
that Rule: And therefore is often called Moral Rectitude. This 
Rule being nothing but a Collection of ſeveral {imple Ideas, the Con- 
formity thereto is but ſo ordering the Action, that the ſimple Ideas, 
belonging to it, may correſpond to thoſe which the Law requires. 
And thus we fee how Moral Beings and Notions are founded on, 
and terminated an thele ſimple Ideas we have received from Senſa- 
tion or Reflection. For Example, let us conſider the complex Idea 
we ſignify by the Word Murther; and when we have taken it a- 
under, and examined all the Particulars, we ſhall find them to a- 
mount to à Collection of ſimple Ideas derived from Reflection or 
Senſation, viz. Firſt, From Reflection on the Operations of our 
own Minds, we have the Ideas of Willing, Conſidering, Purpoſing 
before-hand, Malice, or wiſhing IIl to another; and alſo of Life, 
or Perception, and Self- motion. Secondly, From Senſation, we 
have the Collection of thoſe ſimple ſenſible Ideas which are to be 
found in a Man, and of ſome Action, whereby we put an End to 
Perception and Motion in the Man; all which ſimple Ideas, are 
comprehended in the Word Murther. This Collection of ſimple J. 
deas being found by me to agree or diſagree with the Eſteem of 
the Country I have been bred in, and to be held by moſt Men 
there, worthy Praiſe or Blame, I call the Action Vertuous or Viti- 
ous : If J have the Will of a ſupreme, inviſible Law-maker for my 
Rule; then, as I ſuppoſed the Action commanded or forbidden by 
God, I call it Good or Evil, Sin or Duty: And if T compare it to 
the civil Law, the Rule made by the Legiſlative of the Country, I 
call it Lawful, or Unlawful, a Crime, or no Crime. $0 that whence- 
ſoever we take the Rule of Moral Actions, or by what Standard 
ſoever we frame in our Minds the Ideas of Vertues or Vices, they 
conſiſt only, and are made up of Collections of ſimple Ideas, which 
we originally received from Senſe or Reflection, and their Rectitude 
or Obliquity conſiſts in the Agreement or Diſagreement with thoſe 
Patterns preſcribed by ſome Law. es 11 
S. 15. To concave rightly of Moral Actions, we muſt take Notice 
of them under this two-fold Conſideration. Firſt, As they are in them- 
ſelves each made up of ſuch a Collection of ſimple Ideas. Thus Drun- 
kenneſs or Lying ſignify ſuch or ſuch a Collection of ſimple Ideas, 
which I call mixed Modes: And in this Senſe; they are as much poft- 
tive abſolute Ideas, as the drinking of a Horſe, or ſpeaking of a Par- 
rot. Secondly, Our Actions are conſidered as. good, bad, or indifferent; 
and in this Reſpect, they are Relative, it being their Conformity to, 
or Diſagreement with {ome Rule that makes them to be regular or 
irregular, good or bad: And ſo, as far as they are compared with a 
Rule, and thereupon denominated, they come under Relation. Thus 
the challenging and fighting with a Man, as it is a certain poſitive 
Mode, or particular fort of Action, by particular Ideas, diſtinguiſhed 
from all others, is called 'Duelling : Which, when conſidered, in Rela- 
tion to the Law of God, will deſerve the Name Sin; to the Law of Fa- 
ſhion, in ſome Countries, Valour and Vertue; and to the municipal 
1 : 1 : Laws 
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Laws of ſome Governments, a capital Crime. In this Caſe, when 
the poſitive Mode has one Name, and another Name as it ſtands in 
Relation to the Law, the Diſtinction may as ealtly be obſerved, as 
it is in Subſtances, where one Name, v. g. Man, is uſed to ſignify 
the thing, another, v. g. Father, to ſignify the Relation. | 
F. 16. But becauſe very frequently the poſitive Idea of the A- 7h Deno- 
ion, and its Moral Relation, are comprehended together under one of As, 
Name, and the {fame Word made uſe of to expreſs both the Mode f, 
or Action, and its Moral Rectitude or Obliquity; therefore the Re- 
lation it ſelf is lefs taken notiee of; and there is often no Diſfinction 
made between the poſitive Idea of the Action, and the Reference it has 
to 4 Rule. By which Confuſion of theſe two diſtinct Conſiderati- 
ons under one Term, thoſe who yield too eaſily to the Impteſſions 
of Sounds, and are forward to take Names for Things, are often 
miſled in heir Judgment of Actions. Thus the taking from anv- 
ther what is his, without his Knowledge or Allowance, is prope y 
called Stealing : But that Name being commonly underſtood to ſign ty 
alſo the Moral Pravity of the Action, and to denote its Cotitrariety to 
the Law, Men are apt to condemn whatever they hear called Steal 
ing, as an ill Action, diſagreeing with the Nule of Right. And yet 
the Private taking away his Sword from a Madman, to prevent his 
doing Miſchief, though it be properly denominated: Stealing, as tle 
Name of ſuch a mixed Mode; yet when compared to the Law olf 
God, and conſidered in its Relation to that ſupreme Rule, it is no 
Sin or Tranſgreſſion, though the Name Stealing ordinarily carries 
ſuch an Intimation with it. . $5 USL 7 

§. 17. And thus much for the Relation of Human Actions to a ,,. 
Law, which therefore 1 call Moral Relations. DIA innumera- 
Twould make a Volume to go over all forts of Relations : Tis N 
not therefore to be expected, that I ſhould here mention them all. 
It ſuffices to our preſent Purpoſe, to thew by theſe, what the Ideas 
are we have of this comprehenſive Conſideration, call'd Relation 
Which is ſo various, and the Occaſions of it ſo many, (as many as 
there can be of comparing things one to another,) that it is not ve- 
ry eaſy to reduce it to Rules, or under juſt Heads. Thoſe I have 
mentioned, I think, are ſome of the moſt conſiderable, and ſuch, 
as may ſerve to let us ſee from whence we get our Ideas of Re- 
lations, and wherein they are founded. But before I quit this Ar- 
gument, from what has been ſaid, give me leave to obſerve, 

SF. 18. Firſt, That it is evident, that all Relation terminates in, An Rein- 
and is ultimately founded on thoſe ſimple Ideas we have got from Sen- nne 
ſation or Reflection So that all that we have in our Thoughts our 1%“ 
ſelves, (if we think of any thing, or have any Meaning, ) or would 
ſignify to others, when we uſe Words ſtanding for Relations, is no- 
thing but ſome ſimple Ideas, or Collections of ſimple Ideas, compar- 
ed one with another. This is ſo manifeſt in that ſort called Pro- 
portional, that nothing can be more. For When a Man ſays, Ho- 
ney is ſweeter than Wax, it is plain that his Thoughts in this Re- 
lation, terminate in this ſimple Idea, Sweetnels, which is equally 

| true 
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terminate at laſt, though, perhaps, more remotely, in a Collection of 


Ve haue 


ordinarily if not always, as clear a Notion for the Relation, as we have of thoſe 


as clear 


(or clear- n it 1 5 e Di 
ty fimple Ideas, wherein it is founded Agreement or Diſagreement, 


of the Re. Whereon Relation depends, being Things, whereof we have com- 


lation, as 


of its 


Pundati- diſtinguiſhing ſimple Ideas, or their Degrees one from another, with- 


vn, 


true of all the reſt; though, where they are compounded, or de- 
compounded, the ſimple Ideas they are made up of, are, perhaps, 
ſeldom taken notice of; v. g. when the Word Farther is mention- 
ed: Firſt, There is meant that particular Species, or collective Idea, 
lignified by the Word Man. Secondly, Thoſe ſenſible ſimple Ideas, 
ſignified by the Word Generation: And, Thirdly, The Effects of it, 
and all the ſimple Ideas ſignified by the Word Child. So the Word 
Friend, being taken for a Man, who loves, and is ready to do good 
to another, has all thoſe following Ideas to the making of it up. 
Firſt, all the ſimple Ideas, comprehended in the Word Man, or in- 
telligent Being. Secondly, The Idea of Love. Thirdly, The Idea of 
Readineſs, or Diſpoſition. Fourthly, The Idea of Action, which is 
any kind of 'Thought of Motion. Fifthly, The Idea of Good, which 
ſignifies any thing that may advance his Happineſs ; and terminates 
at laſt, if examined, in particular ſimple Ideas, of which the Word 
Good in general, ſignifies any one, but if removed from all {imple J- 
deas quite, it {ignities nothing at all. And thus alſo all Moral Words 


ſimple Ideas The immediate Signification of Relative Words, being 

very often other ſuppoſed known Relations ; which, if traced one to 

another, ſtill end in {imple Ideas. IL fide FP 9 8 
&. 19. Secondly, That in Relations, we have for the moſt part, 


monly as clear Ideas, as of any other whatſoever ; it being but the 


out which we could have no diſtinct Knowledge at all. For if I 
have a clear Idea of Sweetneſs, Light, or Extenſion, I have too, of 
equal, or more, or leſs, of each of theſe : If I know what it is for 
one Man to be born of a Woman, viz. Sempronia, I know what it 
is for another Man to be born of the ſame Woman, Sempronia ; and 
{o have as clear a Notion of Brothers, as of Births, and, perhaps, 
clearer. For if I believed, that Sempronia digged Titus out of the 
Parſly-Bed, (as they ule to tell Children) and thereby became his Mo- 
ther; and that afterwards in the fame manner, ſhe digged Cajus out 
of the Parſſy-Bed, I had as clear a Notion of the Relation of Bro- 
thers between them, as if I had all the Skill of a Midwife 3 the No- 

tion that the ſame Woman contributed, as Mother, equally to their 

Births, (though I were ignorant or miſtaken in the manner of it) 

being that on which I grounded the Relation ; and that they agreed 

in that Circumſtance of Birth, let it be what it will. The compa- 

ring them then in their Deſcent from the ſame Perſon, without 

knowing the particular Circumſtances of that Deſcent, is enough to 

found my Notion of their having or not having the Relation of 

Brothers. But though the Ideas of particlar Relations are capable 

of being as clear and diſtinct in the Minds of thoſe, who will duly 

conlider them, as thoſe of mixed Modes, and more determinate, 

than thoſe of Subſtances ; yet the Names belonging to Relation, 266 

Orten 
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often of as doubtful and incertain Signification, as thoſe of Sub- | 
ſtances or mixed Modes; and much more than thoſe of ſimple Ideas. 
Becauſe Relative Words being the Marks of this Compariſon, which 

is made only by Mens Thoughts, and is an Idea only in Mens 
Minds, Men frequently apply them to different Compariſons of 
Things, according to their own Imaginations, which do not always 
correſpond with thoſe of others uſing the ſame Names. 

& 20. Thirdly, That in theſe I call Moral Relations, I have a true 27 x; 
Notion of Relation, by comparing the Action with the Rule, whe- % 
ther the Rule be true, or falſe. For if I meaſure any thing by a the ſme 
Yard, I know whether the thing I meaſure be longer or ſhorter the #1: 
than that ſuppoſed Yard, though, perhaps, the Yard I meaſure DY on Lo 
be not exactly the Standard: Which, indeed, is another Enquiry, 249% 9 
For though the Rule be erroneous, and I miſtaken in it; yet the . | 
Agreement or Diſagreement obſervable in that which I compare with 
it, makes me perceive the Relation. Though meaſuring by a wrong 
Rule, I ſhall thereby be brought to judge amils of its Moral ReCti- 
tude , becauſe I have tried it by that which is not the true Rule; 
but I am not miſtaken in the Relation which that Action bears 
to that Rule I compare it to, which is Agreement, or Dila- 
greement. 
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CHAP. XXIX. el 
Of Clear and Obſcure, Diſtin and Confuſed Ideas. 


& i.F FaAving ſhewn the Original of our Ideas, and taken a View Iles, | 
of their ſeveral forts ; conſidered the Difference between 4% 
the ſimple and the complex, and obſerved how the complex ones are %% v, 


> : k | . oy ſcure and 
divided into thoſe of Modes, Subſtances and Relations, all which, Io. 


think, is neceſſary to be done by any one, who would acquaint him- 
ſelf throughly with the Proel of the Mind in its Apprehenſion and 
Knowledge of Things; it will, perhaps, be thought I have dwelt long 
enough upon the Examination of Ideas, I muſt, nevertheleſs, crave 
leave to offer ſome {ew other Conſiderations concerning them. The 
firſt is, That ſome are clear, and others obſcure ; ſome diſtin, and 
others confuſed. E FED ian A 

§. 2. The Perception of the Mind being moſt aptly explained by 2 
Words relating to the Sight, we ſhall beſt underſtand what is meant explained 
by clear and obſcure in our Ideas, by reflecting on what we call clear — 
and obſcure in the Objects of Sight. Light being that which diſco- 
vers to us viſible Objects, we give the Name of obſcure to that which 
is not placed in a Light ſufficient to diſcover minutely to us the Fi- 
gure and Colours, which are obſervable in it, and which, in a better 
Light, would be diſcernable. In like Manner our fimple Ideas are 
clear, when they are ſuch as the Objects themſelves, from whence 
they were taken, did or might, in a welk-ordered Senſation or Per- 

5 ception, 
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Cauſes of 


ception, prelent them. Whilſt the Memory retains them thus, and 
can produce them to the Mind, when ever it has Occaſion to conſider 
them, they are clear Ideas. So far as they either want any thing of 
that original Exactneſs, or have loſt any of their firſt Freſhneſs, and 
are, as it were, faded or tarniſhed by Time, ſo far are they obſcure. 
Complex Ideas, as they are made up of ſimple ones, ſo they are clear, 
when the Ideas that go to their Compolition are clear ; and the Num- 
ber and Order of thoſe ſimple Ideas, that are the Ingredients of any 
complex one, 18 determinate and certain. 


g. 3. The Cauſe of Obſcurity in ſimple Ideas, ſeems to be either dull 


0)fcurity. Organs, or very ſlight and tranſient Impreſſions made by the Ob- 


jects; or elſe a Weaknels in the Memory not able to retain them as 
received, For to return again to viſible Objects, to help us to ap- 
prehend this Matter: If the Organs or Faculties of Perception, like 
Wax over-harden'd with Cold, will not receive the Impreſſion of the 
Seal, from the uſual Impulſe wont to imprint it; or, like Wax of a 
Temper too ſoft, will not hold it well when well imprinted ; or elſe 
ſuppoſing the Wax of a Temper fit, but the Seal not applied with a 
ſufficient Force to make a clear Imprethon : In any of theſe Caſes, 


the Print left by the Seal, will be obſcure. This, I ſuppoſe, needs no 


Diftint 
and con- 


fuſed, 


what. 


ObjeTion. 


Application to make it plainer. 

§. 4. As a clear Idea is that whereof the Mind has ſuch a full and 
evident Perception, as it does receive from an outward Object opera- 
ting duly on a well-diſpoled Organ, ſo a diſtinct Idea is that wherein 
the Mind perceive a Difference from all other; and a confuſed Idea is 
ſuch an one, as is not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable from another, from 
which it ought to be different. 

S. 5. If no Idea be confuſed, but ſuch as is not ſufficiently diſtin- 
guiſhable from another, from which it ſhould be different, it will be 


hard, may any one ſay, to find any where a confuſed Idea. For let 


any Idea be as it will, it can be no other but {ſuch as the Mind per- 
ceives it to be; and that very Perception ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes it 
from all other Ideas, which cannot be other, 7. e. different, without 


being perceived to be ſo. No Idea therefore can be undiſtinguiſhable 


from another, from which it ought to be different, unleſs you would 


have it different from it ſelf : For from all other it is evidently 
different.” a" 


Confulon 8. 6. To remove this Difficulty, and to help us to conceive aright 
of Ideas, what it is that makes the Confuſion Ideas are at any time chargeable 


in Refe- 
rence to 
their 
Names. 


with, we muſt conſider, that Things ranked under diſtinct Names, 
are ſuppoſed different enough to be diſtinguiſhed, that fo each fort, 
by its pecuhar Name, may be marked, and diſcourſed of a- part upon 
any. Occaſion : And there is nothing more evident, than that the 


greateſt part of different Names are ſuppoſed to ſtand fyr different 


Things. Now, every Idea a Man has, being viſibly what it is, and 


diſtin& from all other Ideas but it ſelf, that which makes it confuſed, 
is, when it is ſuch, that it may as well be called by another Name, 
as that which it is expreſſed by, the Difference which keeps the 
Things (to be ranked under thoſe two different Names) diftinct, 


and 
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and makes ſome of them belong rather to the one, and ſome of 

them to the other of thoſe Names, being left out, and ſo the Di- 

ſtinction, which was intended to be kept up by thoſe different Names, 

is quite loſt. ' tt 
S8. 7. The Defaults which uſually oconfion this Confufion, I think, are Peas 

chiefly theſe following : 1 eee 

Firſt, When any complex Idea (for tis complex Ideas that are moſt 2 

liable to Confuſion) is made up of too ſmall 4 Number of fimple Ideas, * 

and ſuch only as are common to other Things, whereby the Diffe- 3 id 

rences that make it, deſerve a different Name; are left out. Thus he/2/9nc- 
that has an Idea made up of barely the ſimple ones of a Beaſt with 
Spots, has but a confuled Idea of a Leopard, it not being thereby 

ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from a Lynx, and ſeveral other forts of 

Beaſts that are ſpotted. So that ſuch an Idea, though it hath the pe- 

culiar Name Leopard, is not diſtinguiſhable from thoſe deſigned by 

the Names Lynx, or Panther, and may as well come under the Name 

Lynx, as Leopard. How much the Cuſtom of defining of Words 

by general Terms, contributes to make the Ideas we would expreſs by 

them confuſed and undetermined, I leave others to conſider. This 

is evident, that confuled Ideas are ſuch as render the Uſe of Words 

uncertain, and take away the Benefit of diſtinct Names. When the 

Ideas, for which we uſe different Terms, have not a Difference an- 

ſwerable to their diſtinct Names, and ſo cannot be diſtinguiſhed by 

them, there it 1s that they are truly confuled. : 

&. 8. Secondly, Another Default which makes our Ideas confuſed; g:ouy, 
is, when though the Particulars that make up any Idea, are in Num- , 


ple ones 


ber enough; yet they are ſo jumbled together, that it is not eaſily . 
diſcernible, whether it more belongs to the Name that is given it, gabe, 
than to any other. There is nothing properer to make us conceive 
this Confuſion, than a ſort of Pictures uſually ſhewn, as ſurprizing 
Pieces of Art, wherein the Colours, as they are laid by the Pencil on 
the Table it ſelf, mark out very odd and unuſual Figures, and have 
no diſcernible Order in their Poſition. This Draught, thus made up 
of Parts, wherein no Symmetry nor Order appears, is, in it ſelf, no 
more a confuſed Thing, than the Picture of a cloudy Sky; wherein 
though there be as little Order of Colours or Figures to be found, 
yet no Body thinks it a confuſed Picture. What is it then that makes 
it be thought confuſed, ſince the Want of Symmetry does not? As 
it is plain it does not; for another Draught made, barely in Imita- 
tion of this, could not be called confuſed. I anſwer, That which 
makes it be thought confuſed, is, the applying it to ſome Name, to 
which it does no more diſcernibly belong, than to ſome other. 
V. g. Whey it is {aid to be the Picture of a Man, or Ceſar, then any 
one with Reaſon counts it confuſed : Becauſe it is not diſcernible, in 
that State, to belong more to the Name Man, or Cæſar, than to the 
Name Baboon, or Pompey ; which are ſuppoſed to ſtand for different 
Ideas from thoſe ſignified by Man, or Ceſar. But when a cylindri- 
cal Mirrour, placed right; hath reduced thoſe irregular Lines on the 
Table into their due Order and _ then the Confuſion * 
| 1 L es, 
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ſes, and the Eye preſently ſees that it is a Man, or Ceſar ; i. e. that 
it belongs to thoſe Names; and that it is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable 
from a Baboon, or Pompey 3 i. e. from the Ideas ſignified by thoſe 
Names. juſt thus it is with our Ideas, which are, as it were, the 
Pictures of Things. No one of theſe mental Draughts, however 
the Parts are put together, can be called confuſed, (for they are plain- 
ly diſcernible as they are,) till it be ranked under ſome ordinary 
Name, to which it cannot be diſcerned to belong, any more than it 
does to ſome other Name of an allowed different Signification. 
Dry, F. 9. Thirdly, A third Defect that frequently gives the Name of 
0, ren confuſed to our Ideas, is, when any one of them is uncertain, and 
augen undetermined. Thus we may oblerve Men, who not forbearing to 
uuſe the ordinary Words of their Language, till they have learn'd 
their preciſe Signification, change the Idea, they make this or that 
Term ſtand for, almoſt as often as they uſe it. He that does this, 
out of Uncertainty of what he {ſhould leave out, or put into his Idea 
of Church, or Idolatry, every time he thinks of either, and holds not 
ſteady to any one preciſe Combination of Ideas that makes it up, is 
ſaid to have a confuſed Idea of Idolatry, or the Church: Though 
this be {till for the ſame Reaſon that the former, viz. becauſe a nw- 
table Idea (if we will allow it to be one Idea) cannot belong to one 
Name, rather than another; and fo loſes the Diſtinction that diſtin& 
Names are deſigned for. ä 
Confuſion 8 10. By what has been ſaid, we may obſerve how much Names, 
Ae as ſuppoſed ſteady Signs of Things, and by their Difference to ſtand 
zo Mer, for, and keep Things diſtinct that in themſelves are different, are 
_ the Occafion of denominating Ideas diſtinct or confuſed, by a ſecret and 
*. unobſerved Reference the Mind makes of its Ideas to ſuch Names. 
This, perhaps, wall be fuller underſtood, after what I ſay of Words, 
in the Third Book, has been read and conſidered. But without ta- 
king Notice of ſuch a Reference of Ideas to diſtinct Names, as the 
Signs of diſtinct Things, it will be hard to lay what a confuſed Idea 
is. And therefore when a Man deſigns, by any Name, a ſort of 
Things, or any one particular Thing, diſtinct from all others, the 
complex Idea he annexes to that Name, is the more diſtinct, the more 
particular the Ideas are, and the greater and more determinate the 
Number and Order of them is, whereof it is made up. For the 
more it has of theſe, the more has it ſtill of the perceivable Differen- 
ces, whereby it is kept ſeparate and diſtinct from all Ideas belonging 
to other Names, even thoſe that approach neareſt to it, and thereby 

all Confuſion with them is avoided. ee 
Confufon F. 11. Confufion, making it a Difficulty to ſeparate two Things 
concerns that ſhould: be ſeparated, concerns always two Ideas; and thoſe molt, 
vo Ideas. which moſt approach one another. Whenever therefore we ſuſpect 
any Idea to be confuſed, we muſt examine what other it is in Danger 
to be confounded with, or which it cannot eaſily be ſeparated from, 
and that will always be found an Idea belonging to another Name, 
and fo ſhould be a different Thing from which yet it is not ſuffici- 
ently diſtinet; being either the Lane with it, or making a part of | 
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it, or, at leaſt, as properly call'd by that Name, as the other it is 
ranked under; and ſo keeps not that Difference from that other Idea, 
which the different Names import. | 


—— 


§. 12. This, I think, is the Confuſion proper to Ideas, which {till Cauſes of 
carries with it a ſecret Reference to Names. At leaſt, if there be 
any other Confuſion of Ideas, this is that which molt of all diſorders 


Mens Thoughts and Diſcourſes : Ideas, as ranked under Names, be- 
ing thoſe that for the moſt part Men reaſon of within themſelves, 
and always thoſe which they commune about, with others. And 
therefore where there are ſuppoſed two different Ideas, marked by two 
different Names, which are not as diſtinguiſhable as the Sounds that 
ſtand for them, there never fails to be Confuſion And where an 

Ideas are diſtinct, as the Ideas of thoſe two Sounds they are marked 


by, there can be between them no Confufion. The Way to prevent it, 


is to collect and unite into our complex Idea, as preciſely as is poſh- 


ble, all thoſe Ingredients, whereby it is differenced from others; and 


to them ſo united in a determinate Number and Order, apply ſtea- 
dily the ſame Name. But this neither accommodating Mens Eaſe 
or Vanity, or ſerving any Deſign, but that of naked Truth, which 
is not always the thing aimed at, ſuch Exactneſs is rather to be 
wiſhed, than hoped for. And ſince the looſe Application of Names 
to undetermined, variable, and almoſt no Ideas, ſerves both to cover 
our own Ignorance, as well as to perplex and confound others, which 
goes for Learning and Superiority in Knowledge, it is no wonder 
that moſt Men ſhould uſe it themſelves, whilſt they complain of it in 


others. Though, I think, no ſmall part of the Confuſion to be found 
in the Notions of Men, might by Care and Ingenuity be avoided ; 


yet I am far from concluding it every where wiltul. Some . Ideas 
are ſo complex, and made up of ſo many Parts, that the Memory 
does not eaſily retain the very ſame preciſe Combination of ſimple 
Ideas, under one Name; much leſs are we able conſtantly to divine 
for what preciſe complex Idea ſuch a Name ſtands in another Man's 
Uſe of it. From the firſt of theſe, follows Confuſion in a Man's 
own Reaſonings and Opinions within himſelf ; from the latter, fre- 
quent Confuſion in diſcourſing and arguing with others. But having 
more at large treated of Words, their Defects and Abuſes, in the 
following Book, I {hall hear ſay no more of it. 


F. 13. Our complex Ideas being made up of Collections, and ſo Cenpler 


Ideas 


Variety of {imple ones may accordingly. be very clear and diſtinct in one be ai; 


part, and very obſcure and confuſed in another. In a Man who ſpeaks 
of a Chiliaedron, or a Body of a thouſand Sides, the Idea of the Fi- 
gure may be very confuled, though that of the Number be very di- 
{tin ; ſo that he being able to diſcourſe, and demonſtrate concern- 
ing that part of his complex Idea, which depends upon the Number 
of a Thouſand, he is apt to think he has a diſtinct Idea of a Chiliae- 
dron; though it be plain, he has no preciſe Idea of its Figure, ſo as 
to diſtinguiſh it, by that, from one that has but 999 Sides: The not 
oblerving whereof, cauſes no {mall Error in Mens Thoughts, and 
Confuſion in their Diſcourſes. 0 f 


in one 


part, aud 
confuſed 
imanother, ' 


Ep is 5 ; d. 14." 
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This jF mt 


8. #4; He that thinks he has a diſtinct Idea of the Figure of a Chi- 
liaedron, let him for TriaPs-fake take another Parcel of the ſame uni- 
form Matter, viz, Gold, or Wax, of an equal Bulk, and make it 


_ 48%. into a Figure of 999 Sides: He will, I doubt not, be able to diſtin- 
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guiſh theſe two Ideas one from another, by the Number of Sides; 
and reaſon and argue diſtinctly about them, whilſt he keeps his 
Thoughts and Reaſoning to that part only of theſe Ideas, which is 
contained in their Numbers; as that the Sides of the one could be 
divided into two equal Numbers; and of the other, not, &c. But 
when he goes about to diſtinguiſh them by their Figure, he will there 
be preſently at a Loſs, and not be able, I think, to frame in his 
Mind two Ideas, one of them diſtinct from the other, by the bare Fi- 
gure of theſe two Pieces of Gold ; as he could, if the ſame Par- 
cels of Gold were made one into a Cube, the other a Figure of five 
Sides. In which incompleat Ideas, we are very apt to impoſe on 
our ſelves, and wrangle with others, eſpecially where they have par- 
ticular and familiar Names. For being ſatisfied in that part of the 
Idea, which we have clear; and the Name which is familiar to us, 
being applied to the whole, containing that part alſo which is im- 
perfect and obſcure, we are apt to uſe it for that confuſed Part, and 
draw Deductions from it, in the obſcure Part of its Signification, as 
confidently as we do from the other. 1 0 
8 15. Having frequently in our Mouths the Name Eternity, we 
are apt to think we have a politive comprehenſive Idea of it, which 
is as much as to ſay, that there is no Part of that Duration which is 
not clearly contained in our Idea. Tis true, that he that thinks ſo, 
may have a clear Idea of Duration; he may alſo have a very clear 
Idea of a very great Length of Duration; he may alſo have a: clear 
Idea of the Compariſon of that great one, with ſtill a greater: But 
it not being poſſible for him to include in his Idea of any Duration, 
let it be as great as it will, the whole Extent together of a Duration, 


— where he ſuppoſes no End, that Part of his Idea, which is ſtill be- 


yond the Bounds of that large Duration, he repreſents to his own 
Thoughts, is very obſcure and undetermined. And hence it is, that 
in Diſputes and Reaſonings concerning Eternity, or any other If. 
nite, we are apt to blunder, and involve our {elves in manifeſt 
Abſurdities. - 29 PH (6) 2650 Jiegt 1 ee 
S. 16. In Matter, we have no clear Ideas of the Smallneſs of 
Parts much beyond the ſmalleſt that occur to any of our Senſes; 
and therefore when we talk of the Diviſibility of Matter in infiaitum, 
though we have clear Ideas of Diviſion and Diviſibility, and have alſo 
clear Ideas of Parts made out of a whole by Diviſion; yet we have 

but very obſcure and confuſed Ideas of Corpuſcles, or minute Bodies 
ſo to be divided, when by former Diviſions they are reduced to a 
Smallneſs much exceeding the Perception of any of our genſes; and 
ſo all that we have clear and diſtinct Ideas of, is of what Diviſion in 
; general or abſtractly is, and the Relation of Totum and Pars: But 
of the Bulk of the Body, to be thus" infinitely divided after certain 

Progreſſions, I think, we have no clear nor diſtinct Idea at all. F oi 


/ 
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Lask any one, Whether taking the ſmalleſt Atom of Duſt he ever 
ſaw, he has any diſtinct Idea (bating ſtill the Number which con- 
cerns not Extenſion) betwixt the 100, ooo, and the 1000, ooo Part 
of it. Or if he thinks he can refine his Ideas to that Degree, with- 
vut loſing Sight of them, let him add ten Cyphers to each of thoſe 
Numbers. Such a Degree of Smallneſs is not unreaſonable to be ſup- 
poſed, ſince a Diviſion carried on ſo far, brings it no nearer the End 
of infinite Diviſion, than the firſt Diviſion into two Halfs docs. I 
mult confeſs, for my part, I have no clear diſtin Ideas of the dif- 
ferent Bulk or Extenſion of thoſe Bodies, having but a very obſcure 
one of either of them. So that, I think, when we talk of Diviſion 
of Bodies in infinitum, our Idea of their diſtindt Bulks, which is the 
Subject and Foundation of Diviſion, comes, after a little Progreſſion, 
to be confounded, and almoſt loſt in Obſcurity. For that Idea, 
Which is to repreſent only Bigneſs, muſt be very obſcure and con- 
fuſed, which we cannot diſtinguiſh from one ten times as big, but 
only by Number; ſo that we have clear, diſtinct Ideas, we may ſay 
of ten and one, but no diſtinct Ideas of two ſuch Extenſions. Tis 
plain from hence, that when we talk of infinite Diviſibility of Body, 
or Extenſion, our diſtinct and clear Ideas are only of Numbers: But 
the clear, diſtinct Ideas of. Extenſion, after ſome Progreſs of Diviti- 
on, is quite loſt ; and of ſuch minute Parts, we have no diſtinct 
Ideas at all; but it returns, as all our Ideas off [nfinite do, at laſt to 
that of Number always to be added; but thereby never amounts to 
any diſtinct Idea of actual, infinite Parts. We have, tis true, a 
clear Idea of Diviſion, as often as we will think of it; but thereby 
we have no more a clear Idea of infinite Parts in Matter, than we 
have a clear Idea of an infinite Number, by being able ſtill to add 
new Numbers to any aſſigned Number we have: Endleſs Diviſibility 
giving us no more a clear and diſtinct Idea of actually infinite Parts, 
than endleſs Addibility (if I may fo" fpeak) give us a clear. and di- 
ſtint Idea of an actually infinite Number. They both being only in 
a Power {till of increaſing the Number, be it already as great as it 
will. So that of what remains tg be added, (wherein eonfiſts the 
Infinity, ) we have but an Obſcure, imperfect, and confuſed Idea; 
from or about which We can argue or reaſon with no Certainty or 
Qlearneſs, no more than we can in Arithmetick, abont # Number of 
which we have no ſuch diftinCt Idea, as we have of 4'or: 100; but 
only this relative obſcure” one, that compared to any other, it is ſtill 
bigger: And we have no more a clear, poſitive Idea of it, when we 
ſay or conceive it is bigget, or more than 400, 000, - 000, than if 

we ſhould ſay, it is . 26, or 4; $00,000; 000, having 

no nearer a Proportion to"the End of Addition, or Number, than 4. 

For he that adds only 4 to 4, and ſo proceeds, hall as ſoon come 
to the End of all Addition, as he that adds 40 ooo, oo, to 400, 
000, 000. And fo likewiſe in Eternity, he that has an Idea of but 
four Years, has as much à poſitive compleat Wea of Eternity, as he 
that has one of 400, O00, 660, of Vegts: For what! remains of Ecer- 
nity beyond either of theſe two Numbers of Bears, is às lear to the 
one 
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one as the other; i. e. neither of them has any clear, poſitive Idea of 
it at all. For he that adds only 4 Years to 4, and ſo on, ſhall as 

| ſoon reach Eternity, as he that adds 400, ooo, ooq of Years, and ſo 
on; or if he pleaſe, doubles the Increaſe as often as he will: The 
remaining Abyſs being fill as far beyond the End of all theſe Pro- 
greſſions, as it is from the Length of a Day, or an Hour. For no- 
thing finite bears any Proportion to infinite; and therefore our Ideas, 

which are all finite, cannot bear any. Thus it is alſo in our Idea of 
Extenfion, when we encreaſe it by Addition, as well as when we di- 
miniſh it by Diviſion, and would enlarge our Thoughts to infinite 
Space. After a few Doublings of thoſe Ideas of Extenſion, which 
are the largeſt we are accuſtomed to have, we loſe the clear diſtin 
Idea of that Space: It becomes a confuſedly great one, with a Sur- 
plus of {till greater; about which, when we would argue or reaſon, 
we ſhall always find our ſelves at a Loſs ; confuſed Ideas, in our 
Arguings and DeduCtions from that part of them which is confuſed, 
always leading us into Confuſion. . OY 


CHAP. XXX. 
Of Real and Fantaſtical Ideas. 
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Real Ideas F. 1. D Eſides what we have already mentioned concerning Ideas, 
1 * other Conſiderations belong to them, in Reference to 
zo their Things from whence they are taken, or which they may be ſuppoſed 
i Hen. to repreſent ; and thus, I think, they may come under a threefold 
il Di.ittinction; and are, 3 | er bo 
1 Firſt, Either real, or fantaſtical. 
Secondly, Adequate, or inadequate. 
Thirdly, True, or fall. 
Firſt, By real Ideas, I mean ſuch as have a Foundation in Nature; 
{ſuch as have a Conformity with the real Being, and Exiſtence of 
Things, or with their Archetypes. Fantaſtical or Chimerical, I call 
ſuch as have no Foundation in Nature, nor have any Conformity 
with that Reality of Being, to which they are tacitly referr'd, as to 
their Archetypes. If we examine the ſeveral ſorts of Ideas before- 
ans. A GE... 
| Simple §. 2. Firſt, Our fimple Ideas are all real, all agree to the Reality of 
Ideas 3? Things. Not that they are all of them the Images, or Repreſenta- 
tions of what does exiſt, the contrary whereof, in all but the pri- 
mary Qualities of Bodies, hath been already ſhewed. But though 
Whiteneſs and Coldneſs are no more in Snow, than Pain is; yet 
| thoſe Ideas of Whiteneſs and Coldneſs, Pain, c. being in us the 
Effects of Powers in Things without us, ordained by our Maker, to 
produce in us ſuch Senſations; they are real Ideas in us, whereby 
we diſtinguiſh the Qualities that are really in Things e e 8 
* | oo Mm 23 T9015 P0730 agar. 
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theſe ſeveral Appearances being deſigned to be the Marks whereby 
we are to know and diſtinguiſh Things which we have to do with, 
our Ideas do as well ſerve us to that Puxpoſe, and are as real d i{tin- 
guiſhing Characters, whether they be only conſtant Effects, or elſe 
exact Reſemblances of ſomething in the Things themſelves ; the Rea- 
lity lying in that ſteady Correſpondence they have with the diſtinct 
Conſtitutions of real Beings, But whether they, anſwer to thoſe 
Conſtitutions, as to Cauſes or Patterns, it matters not; it {ſuffices 
that they are conſtantly produced by them, And thus our ſimple 
Ideas are all real and true, becauſe they anſwer and agree to thoſe 
Powers of Things which produce them in our Minds, that being all 
that is requiſite to make them real, and not Fictions at Pleaſure. For 
in ſimple Ideas, (as has been {hewn, ) the Mind is wholly confined 
to the Operation of Things upon it, and can make to it ſelf no fim- 
ple Idea, more than what 1t has received, 1 | 

. 3. Though the Mind be wholly paſſive, in Reſpect of its ſim- compres 
ple Ideas; yet, I think, we may ſay, it is not ſo in reſpect of its hn, 
complex Ideas : For thoſe being Combinations of ſimple Ideas put _ 
together, and united under one general Name ; tis plain that the 
Mind of Man uſes ſome kind of Liberty, in forming thoſe complex 
Ideas: How elſe comes it to paſs, that one Man's Idea of Gold, or 
Juſtice, is different from anothers ? But becauſe he has put in, or 
left out of his ſome {imple Idea which the other has not. The 
Queſtion then is, Which of thele are real, and which barely imagj- 
nary Combinations? What Collections agree to the Reality of Things, 
and what not? And to this, I ſay, That, 

§. 4. Secondly, Mixed Modes and Relations, having no other Reg- at 
lity but what they have in the Minds of Men, there is nothing more made of 
required to thoſe kind of Ideas, to make them real, but that they r 
be ſo framed, that there be a Poſhbility of exiſting conformable to. 
them. Theſe Ideas being themſelves Archetypes, cannot differ from 
their Archetypes, and ſo cannot be chimerical, unleſs any one will 
jumble together in them inconſiſtent Ideas. Indeed, as any of them 
have the Names of a known Language aſſigned to them, by which 

he that has them in his Mind would ſignifie them to others, ſo bare 
Pofhbility of exiſting is not enough; they muſt have a Conformity 
to the ordinary Signification of the Name that is given them, that 
they may not be thought fantaſtical: As if a Man would give the 
Name of Juſtice to that Idea, which common Uſe calls Liberality. 
But this Fantaſticalneſs relates more to Propriety of Speech, than 
Reality of Ideas: For a Man to be undiſturbed in Danger, ſedate- 
ly to conſider what is fitteſt to be done, and to execute it ſteadily, is 
a mixed Mode, or a complex Idea of an Action which may exiſt. 
But to be undiſturbed in Danger, without uſing ones Reaſon or In- 
duſtry, is what is alſo paſſible to be; and ſo is as real an Idea as the 
other. Though the firſt of theſe having the Name Courage given to 
it, may, in Reſpect of that Name, be a right ar wrong Idea: But 
the other, whilſt it has not a common received Name of any known 
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Ideas of 


Subſt 1nces 


are real, 


when they 
agree with 


the Exi- 


tence of 


Things, 


as were really never united, never were found together in any Sub- 


Motion joined to it. Whether ſuch Subſtances as theſe can poſſibly 


Ideas fo, which contain in them any Inconſiſtency or Contradiction 


Adequate 8 


Ideas, are 


ſuch as 
perfectly 


repreſent 


their 4- tends them to ſtand for, and to which it refers them. Inadequate 


chetypes. 


Simple T- 
deas all 
adequate. 


Language aſſigned to it, is not capable of any Deformity, being made 
with no Reference to any thing but it ſelf. 


them in Reference to Things exilting without us, and intended to be 


but be adequate, ſince it ought only to anſwer that Power: And ſo 


§. 5. Thirdly, Our complex Ideas of Subſtances being made all of 


Repreſentations of Subſtances, as they really are, are no farther rea! 
than as they are ſuch Combinations of ſimple Ideas, as are really 
united, and co-exiſt in Things without us. On the contrary, thoſe 
are fantaſtical, which are made up of ſuch Collections of fimple Ideas 


ſtance ; v. g. a rational Creature, conſiſting of a Horſe's Head, joined 
to a Body of Human Shape, or ſuch as the Centaurs are deſcribed + 
Or, a Body yellow, very malleable, fuſible, and fixed; but lighter 
than common Water: Or, an uniform, unorganized Body, conſi- 
fling, as to Senſe, all of ſimilar Parts, with Perception and voluntar 


exiſt, or no, 'tis probable we do not know : But be that as it will, 
theſe Ideas of Subſtances being made conformable to no Pattern ex- 
iſting that we know, and conſiſting of ſuch Collections of Ideas, as 
no Subſtance ever ſhewed us united together, they ought to paſs 
with us for barely imaginary: But much more are thoſe complex 


of their Parts. 


— — [ ad — — * 


CHAP. XXXI. 
Of Adequate and Inadequate Ideas. 


1. F our real Ideas, ſome are adequate, and ſome are inadequate. 
Thoſe I call adequate, which perfectly repreſent thoſe Ar- 
chetypes which the Mind ſuppoſes them taken from; which it in- 


Ideas are ſuch, which are but a partial, or incompleat Repreſenta- 
tion of thoſe Archetypes to which they are referred. Upon which 
account it is plain, i | TE Sy 
C 2. Firſt, That all our fimple Ideas are adequate. Becauſe be- 
ing nothing but the Effects of certain Powers in Things, fitted and 
ordained by GOD, to produce ſuch Senſations in us, they cannot 
but be correſpondent and adequate to thoſe Powers: And we are 
ſure they agree to the Reality of Things. For if Sugar produce in 
us the/Tdeas which we call Whiteneſs, and Sweetneſs, we are ſure 
there is a Power in Sugar to produce thoſe Ideas in our Minds, or 
elſe they could not have been produced by it. And ſo each Senſa- 
tion anſwering the Power that operates on any of our Senſes, the 
Idea ſo produced, is a real Idea, (and not a Fiction of the Mind, 
which has no Power to produce any ſimple Idea ; ) and cannot 


9 * all 


— 
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al ſimple Ideas are adequate. is true, the Things producing in 
us theſe ſimple Ideas, are but few of them denominated by us, as 
if they were only the Cauſes of them; but as if thoſe Ideas were 
real Beings in them. For though Fire be called painful to the 
Touch, whereby i 18 ſignified the Dower of producing in us the Idea 
of Pain; yet it is denominated alſo Light, and Hot; as if Light and 
Heat, were really ſomething in the Fire, more n 2 Power to ex- 
cite theſe Ideas in us; and therefore are called Qualities in, or of 
the Fire. But theſe being nothing, in Truth, but Powers to excite 
ſuch Ideas in us, I mult, in that Senſe, be underſtood, when I 
ſpeak of ſecondary Qualities, as being in Things; or, of their Ideas, 
as being in the Objects that excite them in us. Such ways of ſpeak- 
ing, though accommodated to the vulgar Notions, without which 
one cannot be well underſtood; yet truly ſignify nothing, but 
thoſe Powers which are in Things, to excite certain Senſations or 
Ideas in us. Since were there no fit Organs to receive the Impreſſi- 
ons Fire makes on the Sight and Touch; nor a Mind joined to 
thoſe Organs to receive the Ideas of Light and Heat, by thoſe Im- 
preſſions from the Fire, or the Sun, there would yet bh no more 
Light or Heat in the World, than there would be Pain, if there 
were no ſenſible Creature to feel it, though the Sun ſhould continue 
juſt as it is now, and Mount Atna flame higher than ever it did. 
Solidity, and Extenſion, and the Termination of it, Figure, with 
Motion and Reſt, whereof we have the Ideas, would be really in 
the World as they are, whether there were any ſenſible Being to 
perceive them, or no: And therefore thoſe we have Reaſon to 253 
on, as the real Modifications of Matter; and ſuch as are the e 
citing Cauſes of all our various Senſations from Bodies. But this 
being an Enquiry not belonging to this Place, I ſhall enter no far- 
ther into it, but proceed to ſhew, 15 weten Ideas are adequate 
and what not. Pref is an 


. Secondly, Our complex Ideas of Modes, being Wi ry Col- Modes are 

ledions of ſimple Ideas, which the Mind puts together, without re- t. 

ference to any real Archetypes, or ſtanding Patterns, exiſting any 

where, are and cannot but be adequate Ideas. Becauſe they not be- 

ing intended for Copies of Things really exiſting, but for Arche 

types made by the Mind, to rank and denominate Things by, cannot 

want any thing ; they having each of them that Combination of J- 

deas, and thereby that Perfection which the Mind intended they 

ſhould: So that the Mind acquieſces in them, and can find nothing 

wanting. Thus by having the Idea of a Figure, with three ſides meet- 

ing at three Angles, I have a compleat Idea, wherein I require no- 

thing elſe to make it perfect. That the Mind is ſatisfied with the 

perfection of this its Idea, is plain in that it does not conceive, 

that any Underſtanding hath, or can have a more compleat or per- 

fect Idea of that thing it ſignifies by the Word Triangle, ſuppoling- 

it to exiſt, than it ſelf has in that complex Idea of three Sides, and 

three Angles; ; in which is contained all that is, or can be eſſential. 

to it or neceſlary to compleat it, wherever or however it exiſts. 
Mm But 
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But in our Ideas of Subſtances, it is otherwiſe. For there deſiring 
to copy Things as they really do exiſt, and to repreſent to our 
{elves that Conſtitution on which all their Properties depend, we 
perceive our Ideas attain not that Perfection we intend : We, find 
they ſtill want ſomething we ſhould be glad were in them; and ſo 
are all inadequate. But mixed Modes and Relations, being Arche- 
types without Patterns, and ſo having nothing to repreſent but them- 
{elves, cannot but be adequate, every thing being ſo to it fel He 
that at firſt put together the Idea of Danger perceived, Abſence 
of Diſorder" from Fear, ſedate Confideration of what was juſtly 
to be done, and executing of that without Diſturbance, or being de- 
terred by the Danger of it, had certainly in his Mind that complex 
Idea made up of that Combination, and intending it to be nothing 
elſe, but what it is; nor to have in it any other {imple Ideas, but 
what it hath, it could not alſo but be an adequate Idea: And lay- 
ing this up in his Memory, with the Name Courage annexed to it, 
to Hgnifie it to others, and denominate from thence any Action 
he ſhould obſerve to agree with it, had thereby a Standard to mea- 
ſure and denominate Actions by, as they agreed to it. This Idea 
thus made, and laid up for a Pattern, muſt neceſſarily be adequate, 
being referred to nothing elſe but it ſelf, nor made by any other 
Original, but the Good-liking and Will of him that firſt made this 
Combination. ION 19 4 0B. bun e DOE bie 
Modes in F. 4. Indeed, another coming after, and in Converſation learn- 
3 ing from him the Word Courage, may make an Idea, to which he 
Names, gives that Name Courage, different from what the firſt Author appli - 
es, ed it to, and has in his Mind, when he uſes it. And in this Caſe, 
if he deſigns, that his Idea in Thinking, ſhould be conformable to 
the other's Idea, as the Name he uſes in Speaking is comformable 
in Sound to his, from whom he learned it, his Idea may be very 
wrong and inadequate. Becauſe in this Caſe, making the other 
Man's Idea the Pattern of his Idea in thinking, as the other Man's 
Word, or Sound, is the Pattern of his in Speaking, his Idea is ſo far 
defective and inadequate, as it is diſtant from the Archetype and Pat- 
tern he refers it to, and intends to expreſs and ſignify by the Name 
he uſes for it; which Name he would have to be a Sign of the o- 
ther Man's Idea, (to which, in its proper Uſe, it is primarily an- 
nexed, ) and of his own, as agreeing to it: To which, if his own 
does not exactly correſpond, it is faulty and inadequate. 
F. 5. Therefore theſe complex Ideas of Modes, when they are re- 
ferred by the Mind, and intended to correſpond to the Ideas in the 
Mind of fome other intelligent Being, expreſſed by the Names we 
apply to them, they may be very deficient, wrong, and inadequate. 
Becauſe they agree not to that, which the Mind deſigns to be their 
Archetype and Pattern: In which reſpe& only, any Idea of 
Modes can be wrong, imperfect, or inadequate. And on this ac- 
count, our Ideas of mixed Modes are the moſt liable to be faulty of 
any other; but this refers more to proper Speaking, than knowing 
8 | 5 §. 6. 
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I» 6. Thirdly, What Ideas we have of Subſtances, T have above dess of 
ſhewed : Now, thoſe Ideas have in the Mind a double Reference: 1, ances, 


a | | as refer'd 
Sometimes they are referred to a ſuppoſed real Eſſence of each Spe- tore! 


cies of Things. 2. Sometimes they are only deſign'd to be Pictures - 


and Repreſentations in the Mind of Things that do exift by Ideas“. 


of thoſe Qualities that are diſcoverable in them. In both which 
ways, theſe Copies of thoſe Originals and Archetypes, are imperfe& 
and inadequate. | rte | | 
Firſt, It is uſual for Men to make the Names of Subſtances, 
{tand for Things, as ſuppoſed to have certain real Eſſences, where- 
by they are of this or that Species: And Names ſtanding for no- 
thing but the Ideas that are in Mens Minds, they muſt conſequent- 
ly refer their Ideas to ſuch real Eſſences, as to their Archetypes. 
That Men (eſpecially ſuch as have been bred up in the Learning 
taught in this part of the World) do ſuppoſe certain ſpecifick Eſſen- 
ces of Subſtances, which each Individual, in its ſeveral kinds, is made 
conformable to, and partakes of, is ſo far from needing Proof, that 
it will be thought ſtrange, if any one ſhould da otherwiſe. And 
thus they ordinarily apply the ſpecifick Names they rank particular 
Subſtances under, to Things, as diſtinguiſhed by ſuch ſpecifick real 
Etſſences. Who is there almoſt, who would not take it amiſs, if 
it ſhould be doubted, whether he called himſelf Man, with any o- 
ther Meaning, than as having the real Eſſence of a Man? And yet 
if you demand, what thoſe real Efſences are, tis plain Men are ig- 
norant, and know them not. From whence it follows, that the 
Ideas they have in their Minds, being referred to real Eſſences, as 
to Archetypes which are unknown, muſt be ſo far from being ade- 
quate, that they cannot be ſuppoſed to be any Repreſentation of 
them at all. The complex Ideas we have of Subſtances, are, as it 
has been ſhewn, certain Collections of ſimple Ideas that have been 
_ obſerved or ſuppoſed conſtantly to exiſt together. But ſuch a com- 
plex Idea cannot be the real Eſſence of any Subſtance ; for then the 
Properties we diſcover in that Body, would depend on that complex 
Idea, and be deducible from it, and their neceſſary Connexion with 
it be known; as all Properties of a Triangle depend on, and as far as 
they are diſcoverable, are deducible from the complex Idea of three 
Lines, including a Space. But it is plain, that in our complex Ideas 
of Subſtances, are not contained ſuch Ideas, on which all the other 
Qualities, that are to be found in them, do depend. The common 
Idea Men have of Iron, is a Body of a certain Colour, Weight, and 
Hardneſs ; and a Property that they look: on as belonging to it, is 
Malleableneſs. But yet this Property. has no; neceſſary Connexion 
with that complex Idea, or any part of it: And there is no more 
Reaſon to think, that Malleableneſs depends on that Colour, 
Weight, and Hardneſs, than that that Colour, or that Weight de- 
pends on its Malleableneſs. And yet, though we know nothing of 
theſe real Eſſences, there is nothing more ordinary, than that Men 
mould attribute the ſorts of Things to ſuch Eſſences. The particu- 
lar parcel of Matter, which makes the Ring I have on my Finger, 
932 ts n,, 
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is forwardly, by moſt Men, ſuppoſed to have a real Eſſence, where- 
by it is Gold; and from whence thoſe Qualities flow, which I find 
in it, viz, its peculiar Colour, Weight, Hardneſs, Fuſibility, Fix- 
edneſs, and change of Colour upon a {light touch of Mercury, c. 
This Eſſence, from which all theſe Properties flow, when I enquire 
into it, and ſearch after it, I plainly perceive I cannot diſcover : 
The fartheſt I can go, is only to preſume, that it being nothing but 
Body, its real Eſſence, or internal Conſtitution, on which | theſe 
Qualities depend, can be nothing but the Figure, Size, and Con- 
nexion of its ſolid Parts; of neither of which, I having any diſtinct 
Perception at all, I can have no Idea of its Eſſence, which is the 
Cauſe that it has that particular ſhining Vellowneſs, a greater 
Weight than any thing I know of the {ame Bulk, and a Fitneſs to 
have its Colour changed by the touch of Quickſilver. If any one will 
ſay, that the real Eſſence, and internal Conſtitution, on which 
theſe Properties depend, is not the Figure, Size, and Arangement 
or Connexion of its ſolid Parts, but ſomething elſe, calld its par- 
ticular Form; I am farcher from liaving any Idea of its real Eſſence, 
than I was before ; for J have an Idea of Figure, Size, and Situa- 
tion of ſolid Parts in general, tho I have none of the particular Fi- 
gure, Size, or putting together of Parts, whereby the Qualities 
above-mentioned are produced; which Qualities I find in that par- 
ticular parcel of Matter that is on my Finger, and not in another 
parcel of Matter, with which I cut, the Pen I write with. But 
when I am told, that ſomething beſides the Figure, Size, and Po- 
ſture of the ſolid Parts of that Body, is its Eſſence, ſomething cal- 
led ſubſtantial Form; of that, I confeſs, I have no Idea at all, but 
only of the ſound Form; which is far enough from an Idea of its 
real Eſſence, or Conſtitution. The like Ignorance as I have of the 
real Eſſence of this particular Subſtance, I have alſo of the real Eſ- 
ſence of all other natural ones: Of which Eſſences, I confeſs, I 
have no diftint Ideas at all; and J am apt to ſuppoſe others, 
when they examine their own Knowledge, will find in themſelves, 
in this one Point, the ſame fort of Ignorandee. 5 
f. 7. Now then, when Men apply to this particular parcel of Mat- 
ter on my Finger, a general Name already in Uſe, and denominate 
it Gold, do they not ordinarily, or are they not underſtood to gire 
it that Name as belonging to a particular Species of Bodies, having 
a real internal Eſſence; by having of which Eſſence, this particu- 
lar Subſtance comes to be of that Species, and to be called by that 
Name? If it be ſo, as it 18. plain it is, the Name, by which Things 
are marked, as having that Eſſence, mult be referred primarily to 
that Eſſence; and conſequently the Idea to which; that Name is 
given, mult be referred alſo to that Eſſence, and be intended to re- 
preſent it. Which Eſſence, ſinee they, who ſo uſe the Names, 
know not, their Ideas of Subſtances: muſt be all inaulequate in that 
Reſpe&, as not containing in them that real Eſſence which the 
Minds intends they {hould.:! 90111 J. 10 56} fit ct e 
e 80 in oft eat doidw wens, 10 51K 
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2 8 Secondly, Thoſe who neglecting that uſeleſs Suppoſltion of Ideas of | 


unknown real Eſſences, whereby they are diſtinguiſhed, endeavour Cell, 


to copy the Subſtances that exiſt in the World, by putting toge- 


llecki- 
0ns9f their 


Qualities, 


ther the Ideas of thole ſenſible Qualities which are found co-exiſt- 77 4 


ing in them, though they come much nearer a Likeneſs of them, 
than thoſe who imagine they know not what real ſpecifick Eſſen- 
ces : Yet they arrive not at perfectly adequate Ideas of thoſe Sub- 
ſtances they would thus copy into their Minds; nor do thoſe Co- 
pies exactly and fully contain all that is to be Frets in their Ar- 
chetypes. Becauſe thoſe Qualities, and Powers of Subſtances, 
whereof we make their complex Ideas, are ſo many and various, 
that no Man's complex Idea contains them all. That our abſtract 
Ideas of Subſtances, do not contain in them all the ſimple Idea, 
that are united in the things themſelves, is evident, in that Men do 
rarely put into their complex Idea of any Subſtance, all the ſimple 
Ideas they do know to exiſt in it. Becauſe endeavouring to make 
the Signification of their ſpecifick Names as clear, and as little cum- 
berſome as they can, they make their ſpecifick Ideas of the ſorts of 
Subſtances, for the molt part, of a few of thoſe ſumple Ideas which 


adequate. 


are to be found in them: But theſe having no original Precedency, 
or right to be put in, and make the ſpecifick Idea more than others 
that are left out, tis plain, that both theſe ways, our Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances are deßcient and inadequate, The ſimple Ideas, whereof we 


make our complex ones of Suſtances, are all of them (bating only 
the Figure and Bulk of ſome ſorts) Powers, which being Relations 
to other Subftances, we can never be ſure that we know all the 
eres that are in any one Body, till we have tried what Changes 


is fitted to give to, or receive from other Subſtances, in their ſe- 


2 ways of Application: Which being impoſſible to be tried up- 
on any one Body, much leſs upon all, it is impoſſible we ſhould 
have adequate Ideas of any Subſtance, made * uy a Cen of 
all its Pdoperties i: min, n 

F. 9. Whoſoever firſt light on a parcel of that * b Subſtance 
— denote by the Word Gold, could not rationally take the Bulk and 

Figure he obſerved in that Lump, to depend on its real Eſſence or 
inter Conſtitution. Therefore thoſe never went into his Idea of 


that Species of Body; but its peculiar Colour, perhaps, and Weight, 


were the: firſt he abſtracted from it, to make the complex Ide of that 
Species. Which both are but Powers; the one to affect our Eyes 
after ſuch a manner, and to produee a us that Idea we call Fel- 
low; ;- and the other to fore upwards any other Body of equal Bulk, 
they being put into a pair of equal Scales, one againſt another. Ano- 
ther, perhaps, added to theſe, the Ideas of Fuſibility and Fixed- 
neſs, two other paſſive Powers, in Relation to the Operation of 
Fire upon it; another, its Ductility and Solubility in Ag. Regia; 
two other Powers, relating to the Operation of other Bodies, in ca 
ging its outward Figure or Separation of it into inſenſible Parts. Theſe; 
or part of theſe; put together, uſually make the emp Men in 
Mens Minds, Bandes * of Body We call-Gold, ls bein gta 107 
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5. 10. But no one, who hath conſidered the Properties of Bodies 

in general, or this ſort in particular, can doubt, that this, called 

Gold, has infinite other Properties, not contained in that complex 
Idea. Some, who have examined this Species more accurately, 
could, I believe, enumerate ten times as many Properties in Gold, 

all of them as inſeparable from its internal Conſtitution, as its Co- 
lour, or Weight: And, tis probable, if any one knew all the pro- 
perties that are by divers Men known of this Metal, there would 

an hundred times as many Ideas go to the complex Idea of Gold, 

as any one Man yet has in his; and yet, perhaps, that not be the 
thouſandth part of what is to be diſcovered in it. The Changes that 

that one Body is apt to receive, and make in other Bodies, upon a 

due Application, exceeding far, not only what we know, but what 

we are apt to imagine. Which will not appear ſo much a Para- 

dox to any one, who wall but conſider how tar Men are yet from 
knowing all the Properties of that one, no very compound Figure, a 
Triangle, thought it be no {mall Number, that are already by Ma- 
thematicians diſcovered of it. | | * 

Ideasof F. 11+ So that all our complex Ideas of Subſtances, are imperfect and 
e inadequate. Which would be ſo alſo in Mathematical Figures, if 
enroftheir we were to have our complex Ideas of them, only by collecting their 
we ali ir. Properties in Reference to other Figures. How uncertain and 
— imperfe& would our Ideas be of an Ellipfis, if we had no other J- 
dea of it, but ſome few of its Properties? Whereas having in our 

plain Idea, the whole Eſſence of that Figure, we from thence diſ- 

cover thoſe Properties, and demonſtratively ſee how they flow, and 


are inſeparable from it. 6 
Simple I. F. 12. Thus the Mind has three ſorts of abſtract Ideas, or nomi- 
deas | | - 


*x]uTa, nal Eſſencees | . 8 '% | 
— Firſt, Simple Ideas, which are ura, or Copies ; but yet certain- 
ly adequate. Becauſe being intended to expreſs nothing but the 
Power in Things to produce in the Mind ſuch a Senſation, that Sen- 
ſation, when it is produced, cannot but be the Effect of that Pow- 
er. So the Paper I write on, having the Power, in the Light, (I 
{peak according to the common Notion of Light,) to produce in me 
the Senſation which I call White, it cannot but be the Effect of 
—_ ſuch a Power, in ſomething without the Mind, ſince the Mind has 
1 not the Power to produce any ſuch Idea in it ſelf, and being meant 
= for nothing elſe but the Effect of ſuch a Power; that ſimple Idea is 
real and adequate The Senſation of White, in my Mind, being the 
1 Effect of that Power, which is in the Paper to produce it, is per- 
1 fectly adequate to that Power; or elle, that Power would produce 
= : a different Ide. i 0 abba e e 
Ideas f Y 13. Secondly, The 
41 Suſe bies too; but not perfect ones, not | adequate Which is very evi- 
buadeſuate dent to the Mind, in that it plainly perceives, that whatever Colle- 
1 tion of ſimple Ideas: it makes of any Subſtance that exiſts, it cannot 
be ſure, that it exactly anſwers all that are in that Subſtance: Smee 
not having tried all the Operations of all other Subſtances upon it, 


and | 


1 
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and found all the Alterations it would receive from, or cauſe in o- 
ther Subſtances, it cannot have an exact adequate Collection of all 
its active and paſſive Capacities; and ſo not have an adequate com- 

lex Idea of the Powers of any Subſtance exiſting, and its Relations, 
which is that fort of complex Idea of Subftances we have. And, af- 
ter all, if we could have, and actually had, in our complex Idea, 
an exact Collection of all the ſecondary Qualities or Powers of an 
Subſtance, we ſhould not yet thereby have an Idea of the Eſſence 
of that Thing. For ſince the Powers or Qualities, that are ob- 
ſervable by us, are not the real Eſſence of that Subſtance, but de- 
pend on it, and flow from it, any Collection whatſoever of theſe 
Qualities, cannot be the real Eſſence of that Thing. Whereby it is 
plain, that our Ideas of Subſtances are not adequate; are not what 
the Mind intends them to be. Beſides, a Man has no Idea of Sub- 
ſtance in general, nor knows what Subſtance is in it ſelf. Lebe 

§. 14. Thirdly, Complex Ideas of Modes and Relations, are Origi- 14s of 

nals, and Archetypes 3 are not Copies, nor made after the Pattern of eee 
any real Exiſtence, to which the Mind intends them to be comfor- e Hehe: 
mable, and exactly to anſwer. Theſe being fuch Collections of ab 
ſimple Ideas, that the Mind it ſelf puts together, and ſuch Collecti- n. 
ons, that each of them contains in it preciſely all that che Mind in- 
tends it ſhould, they are Archetypes and Eſſences of Modes that 
may exiſt; and ſo are deſigned only for, and belong only to ſuch 
Modes, as when they do exiſt, have an exact Comformity with thoſe 
complex Ideas. The Ideas therefore of Modes and Relations, can- 
not but be adequate. 8 
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SHE 
Of True and Falſe Ideas. 


& 1. T Hough Truth and Falſhood belong, in Propriety of Speech, Tru) an 
only to Propoſitions ; yet Ideas are oftentimes termed pn 


- g operly 
12 nn» {Calts | | 2 | | * belong to 
true or falfe, (as what Words are there, that are not uſed with great P. 


Latitude, and with ſome Deviation from their ftrift and proper Sig- enn 
nifications ?) Though, I think, that when Ideas themſelves are 
termed true or falſe, there is ſtill ſome ſecret or tacit Propofition, 
which is the Foundation of that Denomination : As we ſhall fee, if 
we examine the particular Occaſions, wherein they come to be cal | 
led true or falſe. In all which, we ſhall find ſome kind of Affir- 
mation, or Negation, which is the Reaſon of that Denomination. 
For our Ideas, being nothing but bare Appearances or Perceptions in 
our Minds, cannot properly and ſimply in themſelves be ſaid to be 
true or falſe, no more than a ſingle Name of any thing can be ſaid 
to be true or falſe. eee 101i 203 Hong gs Oer 
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Lat 1c} 5. * Indeed, both Ideas and Words may be {aid to be true n 4 


contains a metaphyſical Senſe of the Word Truth , as all other Things, that any 
galt. way exiſt, are ſaid to be true; i. e. really to be ſuch as they exiſt. 
Though in Things called true, even in that Senſe, there is, perhaps, 

a ſecret Reference to our Ideas, look d upon as the Standards of that 
Truth, which amounts to a mental Propoſition, though it be uſual- 

ly not taken notice of. | coy Pr, 
Nidea,s F. 3. But 'tis not in that metaphyſical Senſe of Truth, which we 


147%" enquire here, when we examine, whether our Ideas are capable of 


Fein, © being true Or falſe; but in the more ordinary Acceptation of thoſe 
Words: And ſo J ſay, that the Ideas in our Minds, being only ſo 
many Perceptions, or Appearances there, none of them are falſe. 

The Idea of a Centaur having no more Falſhood in it, when it 
appears in our Minds, than the Name Centaur has Falſhood in it, 

when it is pronounced by our Mouths, or written on Paper. For 
Truth or Falſhood, lying always in ſome Affirmation, or Negati- 

on, Mental or Verbal, our Ideas are not capable, any of them, of being 

falſe, till the Mind paſſes ſome Judgment on them; that is, affirms 


or denies ſomething of them. N . 
Ideas 6. 4. Whenever the Mind refers any of its Ideas to any thin 
ferred to extraneous to them, they are then capable to be called true or falſe. 
ly thing, . . " . | 
— * Becauſe the Mind in ſuch a Reference, makes a tacit Suppoſition 
fa. of their Conformity to that Thing: Which Suppoſition, as it hap- 
pens to be true or falſe; ſo the Ideas themſelves come to be deno- 
minated. The moſt uſual Caſes wherem this happens, are theſe 
following: 5 
. & 5. Firſt, When the Mind ſuppoſes any Idea it has, conforma- 
2 4 ble to that in other Mens Minds, called by the ſame common Name; 
an g. when the Mind intends or judges its Ideas of Fuſtice, Tempe- 
poet . rance, Religion, to be the ſame with what other Men give thoſe 
Nences, Names to. | 


are what 


An,, Secon dly, When the Mind ſuppoſes any Idea it has in it ſelf, to 
thei Ideas be conformable to ſome real Exiſtence. Thus the two Ideas, of a 
my Man, and a Centaur, ſuppoſed to be the Ideas of real Subſtances, 
are the one true, and the other falſe ; the one having a Conformity. 

to what has really exifted, the other not. po 
Thirdly, When the Mind refers any of its Ideas to that real Con- 
ſtitution, and Eſſence of any thing, whereon all its Properties de- 
pend: And thus the greateſt part, if not all our Ideas of Subſtances, 
10 ot After zan tet 0 1 bam 
nne cn F. 6. Theſe Suppoſitions, the Mind is very apt tacitly to make 
of fucb concerning its oun Ideas. But yet, if we will examine it, we ſhall 
ces. find it is chiefly, if not only, concerning its abſtract complex J- 
deas. For the natural Tendency of the Mind being towards Know- 
ledge; and finding that, if it ſhould proceed by, and dwell upon 
only particular Things, its Progreſs would be very ſlow, and its 
Work endleſs: Therefore to ſhorten its way to Knowledge, and 
make each Perception the more comprehenſive; the firſt Thing it 
does, as the Foundation of the eaſier enlarging its Knowledge, either 


2 | by 


— 
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by Contemplation of the Things themſelves, that it would know , or 


Conference with others about them, is to bind them into Bundles, 


and rank them ſo into Sorts, that what Knowledge it gets of any of 
them, it may thereby with Aſſurance extend to all of that ſort ; and 
{o advance by larger Steps in that, which 1s its great Buſineſs, Know- 
ledge. This, as I have elſewhere ſhewed, is the Reaſon why we 
collect Things under comprehenſive Ideas, with Names annexed to 
them, into Genera and Species, i. e. into Kinds and Sorts. 

& 7. If therefore we will warily attend to the Motions of the 
Mind, and obſerve what Courſe it uſually takes in its Way to Know- 
ledge, we ſhall, I think, find, that the Mind having got any Idea, 
which it thinks it may have Uſe of, either in Contemplation or Diſ- 
courſe, the firſt Thing it does, is to abſtract it, and then get a Name 
to it; and ſo lay it up in its Store-houſe, the Memory, as containing 
the Eſſence of a ſort of Things, of which that Name is always to be 
the Mark. Hence it is, that we may often obſerve, that when any 
one ſees a new Thing of a Kind that he knows not, he preſently asks 
what it is, meaning by that Enquiry, nothing but the Name. As if 
the Name carried with it the Knowledge of the Species, or the Eſ- 
ſence of it, whereof it is indeed uſed as the Mark, and is generally 
{uppoſed annexed to, it. 


S. 8. But this ara Idea being ſomething in the Mind between 5 
the Thing that exiſts, and the Name that is given to it; it is in our Aeferen- 


Cauſe 


uch 


Ideas, that both the Rightneſs of our Knowledge, and the Propriety 


or Intelligibleneſs of our Speaking, conſiſts. And hence it is, that 


Men are ſo forward to ſuppoſe, that the abſtract Ideas they have in 
their Minds, are ſuch as agree to the Things exiſting without them, 
to which they are referr'd; and are the {ame alſo, to which the 
Names they give them, do, by the Uſe and Propriety of that Lan- 
guage, belong. For without this double Conformity of their Ideas, they 
find they ſhould both think amiſs of Things in themſelves, and talk 
of them unintelligibly to others. 


§. 9. Firſt then, I ſay, That when the Truth of our Ideas x judged® 


'mple I- 


eds ma 


of, by the Conformity they have to the Ideas which other Men have, and: falſe, 
commonly ſignify by the ſame Name, they may be any of them falfe. But =o... 
yet fimple Ideas are leaſt of all liable to be ſo miſtaken : Becaule a5" 


the ſame 
Man by his Senſes, and every Day's Obſervation, may eaſily ſatisfy Nas bu 


are leaſt 


himſelf what the ſimple Ideas are, which their ſeveral Names that ne ee 
are in common Uſe ſtand for, they being but few in Number, and“ “. 


ſuch, as if he doubts or miſtakes in, he may eaſily rectify by the 
Objects they are to be found in. Therefore it is ſeldom, that any 
one miſtakes in his Names of ſimple Ideas; or applies the Name Red, 


to the Idea of Green; or the Name Sweet, to the Idea Bitter: Much 


leſs are Men apt to confound the Names of Ideas, belonging to dif- 


ferent Senſes; and call a Colour, by the Name of a Taſte, Cc. 


whereby it is evident, that the ſimple Ideas they call by any Name, 
are commonly the ſame that others have and mean, when they uſe 
the ſame Names. | | 


Nn e 
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j biens, F. 10. Complex Ideas are much more liable to be falſe in this Reſpect; 


mixed 


Mode: and the complex Ideas of mixed Modes, much more than thoſe of Sub- 
al ances : Becauſe in Subſtances, ( eſpecially thoſe which the common 


% and unborrowed Names of any Language are applied to) ſome re- 
markable ſenſible Qualities, ſerving ordinarily to diftinguiſh one 
i ſort from another, eaſily preſerve thoſe, who take any Care in the 
f Uſe of their Words, from applying them to ſorts of Subſtances to 
which they do not at all belong. But in mixed Modes, we are 
much more uncertain, it being not ſo eaſy to determine of ſeveral 
1 Actions, whether they are to be called Juſtice, or Cruelty ; Libera. 
lity, or Prodigality. And ſo in referring our Ideas to thoſe of other 
Men, call'd by the ſame Names, ours may be falſe; and the Idea 
in our Minds, which we expreſs by the Word, Juſtice, may, perhaps, 

be that which ought to have another Name. 
D at leaf F. 11. But whether or no our Ideas of mixed Modes are more lia- 
” 5 ble than any ſort, to be different from thoſe of other Men, which 
fiſe. are marked by the ſame Names: This at leaſt is certain, That thi; 
ſort of Falſhood is much more familiarly attributed to our Ideas of mixed 
Modes, than to any other. When a Man is thought to have a falſe 
Idea of Fuſtice, or Gratitude, or Glory, it is for no other Reaſon, 
but that his agrees not with the Ideas which each of thoſe Mames 

are the Signs of in other Men. 

„avi. H. 12. The Reaſon whereof ſeems to me to be this, That the ab- 
ſtiract Ideas of mixed Modes, being Mens voluntary Combinations of 
ſuch a preciſe Collection of fimple Ideas; and ſo the Eſſence of each 
| Species being made by Men alone, whereot we have no other ſenſible 
Standard exiſting any where, but the Name it ſelf, or the Definition 
of that Name: We have nothing elſe to refer theſe our Ideas of 
mixed Modes to, as a Standard, to which we would conform them, 
but the Ideas of thoſe, who are thought to uſe thoſe Names in their 
moſt proper Significations ; and fo, as our Ideas conform, or differ 
from them, they paſs for true or falſe. And thus much con- 
cerning the Truth and Falſbood of our Ideas, in Referencc to their 


4 Names. 3 Lay 
2 §. 13. Secondly, As to the Truth and Falſbood of our Ideas, in Refe- 


cs. none Fence to the real Exiſtence of Things, when that is made the Standard 
fowl of their Truth, none of them can be termed falſe, but only our 


deas can 


te falſe, complex Ideas of Subſtances. 
but thoſe | 


Gui. H. 14. Firſt, Our ſimple Ideas being barely ſuch Perceptions, as 
poet gn. God has fitted us to receive, and given Power to external Objects to 
le Ideas produce in us by eſtabliſhed Laws and Ways, ſuitable to his Wiſdom 
Kue nor and Goodneſs, though incomprehenſible to us, their Truth conſiſts 
. 4 "in nothing elſe but in ſuch Appearances as are produced in us, and 
muſt be ſuitable to thoſe Powers he has placed in external Objects, 

or elſe they could not be produced in us: And thus anſwering 

| thoſe Powers, they are what they ſhould be, true Ideas. Nor do 

bl | they become liable to any Imputation of Falſhood, if the Mind (as 
1 in moſt Men I believe it does) judges theſe Ideas to be in the 
Things themſelves. For God, in his Wiſdom, having ſet them as 


Marks 


* 
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Marks of Diſtinction in Things, whereby we may be able to diſcern 
one Thing from another, and ſo chuſe any of them for our Uſes, 
as we have Occaſion, it alters not the Nature of our ſimple Idea, 
whether we think, that the Idea of Blue be in the Violet it ſelf, or 
in our Mind only; and only the Power of producing it by the Tex- 
ture of its Parts, reflecting the Particles of Light, after a certain 
Manner, to be in the Violet it ſelf. For that Texture in the Ob- 
ject, by a regular and conſtant Operation, producing the ſame Idea of 
Blue in us, it ſerves us to diſtinguiſh, by our Eyes, that from any other 
Thing, whether that diſtinguiſhing Mark, as it 1s really in the Violet, 
be only a peculiar Texture of Parts, or elſe that very Colour, the 
Idea whereof (which is in us) is the exact Reſemblance. And it is 
equally from that Appearance to be denominated Blue, whether it be 
that real Colour, or only a peculiar Texture in it, that cauſes in us 
that Idea Since the Name Blue notes properly nothing, but that 
Mark of Diſtinction that is in a Violet, diſcernible only by our Eyes, 
whatever it conſiſts in, that being beyond our Capacities diſtinctly 
to know, and, perhaps, would be of leſs Uſe to us, if we had Facul- 


ties to diſcern. | e 10175 

& 15. Neither would it carry any Imputation of Falſhood to our 71,1 
ſimple Ideas, if by the different Structure of our Organs, it were ſo Hee 
ordered, That the ſame Object ſhould produce in ſeveral Mens Minds Biue 


x 


| : | | : ſhould b 
different Ideas at the ſame time; v. g. if the Idea that a Violet pro-iferen 


duced in one Man's Mind by his Eyes, were the ſame that a Mari- __ 
gold produced in another Man's, and vice versd. For ſince this could 
never be known ; becauſe one Man's Mind could not paſs into ano- 
ther Man's Body, to perceive what Appearances were produced by 
thoſe Organs; neither the Ideas hereby, nor the Names would be at 
all confounded, or any Falſhood be in either. For all Things that 
had the Texture of a Violet, producing conſtantly the Idea which he 
called Blue; and thoſe which had the Texture of a Marigold, produ- 
cing conſtantly the Idea which he as conſtantly called Yellow, what- 
ever thoſe Appearances were in his Mind, he would be able as regu- 
larly to diſtinguiſh Things for his Uſe by thoſe Appearances, and 
underſtand and ſignify thoſe Diſtinctions, marked by the Names 
Blue and Tellom, as if the Appearances, or Ideas in his Mind, received 
from thoſo two Flowers, were exactly the ſame with the Ideas in o- 
ther Mens Minds. I am nevertheleſs very apt to think, that the ſen- 
ſible Ideas produced by any Object in different Mens Minds, are 
moſt commonly very near and undiſcernibly alike. For which Opi- 
nion, I think, there might be many Reaſons offer d: But that being 
beſides my preſent Buſineſs, I ſhall not trouble my Reader with 
them; but only mind him, that the contrary Suppoſition, if it could 
be proved, is of little Uſe, either for the Improvement of our Know- 
ledge, or Conveniency of Life; and ſo we need not trouble our 


{elves to examine it. munen 
§. 16. From what has been ſaid concerning our ſimple Ideas, IEA. 
' . iy i | 2 nas le Ideas 
think it evident, That our fimple Ideas can none of them be falſe, 9 
5 . a 1 FKenſe not 
Reſpect of Things exiſting without us. For the Truth of theſe Ap- fe, ne 
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pearances, or Perceptions 1n our Minds, conſiſting, as has been ſaid, 
only in their being anſwerable to the Powers in external Objects, to 
produce by our Senſes ſuch Appearances in us, and each of them be- 
ing in the Mind, ſuch as it is, ſuitable to the Power that produced 
it, and which alone it repreſents, it cannot upon that Account, or 
as referrd to ſuch a Pattern, be falſe. Blue or Yellow, Bitter or 
Sweet, can never be falſe Ideas, theſe Perceptions in the Mind are 
juſt ſuch as they are there, anſwering the Powers appointed by God 
to produce them; and ſo are truly what they are, and are intended 
to be. Indeed the Names may be milapply'd ; but that in this Re- 
ſpect, makes no Falſhood in the Ideas. As if a Man ignorant in the 
Engliſh Tongue, ſhould call Purple, Scarlet. * | 


Secondly, „ I Yi Secondly. Neither can. Our com lex Ideas of M Ag | 
Modes 4 5 e 95 | x p | | f oaes, 7. Reference 


Fife. to the Eſſence of any Thing really exiſting, be falſe. Becauſe whatever com- 


plex Idea J have of any Mode, it hath no Reference to any Pattern 
exiſting, and made by Nature: It is not ſuppoſed to contain in it 
any other Ideas, than what it hath ; nor to repreſent any thing, but 
ſuch a Complication of Ideas as it does. Thus when I have the Idea 
of ſuch an Action of a Man, who forbears to afford himſelf ſuch 
Meat, Drink, and Cloathing, and other Conveniencies of Life, as 
his Riches and Eſtate will be ſufficient to ſupply, and his Station re- 
quires, I have no falſe Idea; but ſuch an one as repreſents an Action, 
either as I find or imagine it; and ſo is capable of neither Truth, 
or Falſbood. But when J give the Name Frugality, or Vertue, to this 
Action, then it may be called a falſe Idea, if thereby it be ſuppoſed 
to agree with that Idea, to which, in Propriety of Speech, the Name 
of Frugality doth belong; or to be conformable to that Law, which 
is the Standard of Vertue and Vice. 27 5 
Thirdy, F. 18. Thirdly, Our complex Ideas of Subſtances, being all referred 


Ideas o « 
ace, 70 Patterns in Things themſelves, may be falſe. That they are all falſe, 


Fir. when looked upon as the Repreſentations of the unknown Eſlences 
of Things, is ſo evident, that there needs nothing to be ſaid of it. 

I ſhall therefore paſs over that chimerical Suppoſition, and conſider 

them as Collections of ſimple Ideas in the Mind, taken from Combi- 
nations of ſimple Ideas exiſting together conſtantly in Things, of 
which Patterns they are the ſuppoſed Copies: And in this Reference 

of them, to the Exiſtence of Things, they are falſe Ideas. 1. When 

they put together ſimple Ideas, which in the real Exiſtence of Things 

have no Union; as when to the Shape and Size that exiſt together in 

a Horſe, is joined, in the ſame complex Idea, the Power of barking 

like a Dog: Which three Ideas, however put together into one in 

the Mind, were never united in Nature; and this therefore may be 
called a falſe Idea of an Horſe. 2. Ideas of Subſtances are, in this 
Reſpect, alſo falſe, when from any Collection of ſimple Ideas that 

do always exiſt together, there is ſeparated, by a direct Negation, 

any other ſimple Idea which is conſtantly joined with them. Thus, 

if to Extenſion, Solidity, Fuſibility, the peculiar Weightineſs, and 
yellow Colour of Gold, any one join in his Thoughts the Negation 
o of greater Degree of Fixedneſs than is in Lead or Copper, n 
13 211th Lind | | | | 1 7 "Mp 
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be ſaid to have à falſe complex Tal ks well as When he joins to 
thoſe other ſimple ones, the Idea of perfect abſolute Fixedneſs. For 
either way, the complex Idea of Gold being made up of ſuch ſimple 
ones as have no Unten! in Nature, may be termed falſe. But if he 
leave out of this his complex Idea, that of Fixedneſs quite, without 
either actually joining to, or ſeparating of it from the reſt in his 
Mind, it is, I think, to be looked on, as an inadequate and imper- 
fect Idea, rather than a falſe one; ſince though it contains not all 
the {imple Ideas that are united in Nature, yet it puts none bogether 
but what do really exiſt together. "oO 


9. 19. Though in Compliance with the ordinary way of: Spe aking, 2 5 
I have ſhewed in what Senſe, and upon what Ground our Ideas may 4 


always 


be ſometimes called true, or falſe; yet if we will look a little nearer {po 
into the Matter in all Caſes, where any Idea is call'd true, or falſe, 1% 
it is from ſome Judgment that the Mind makes, or is ſuppoſed to 
make, that is true or falſe. For Truth or Falſh6od, being never with. 
out ſome Affirmation or Negation, expreſs or tacit, it is not to be 
found, but where Signs are joined or ſeparated, according to the 
Agreement, or Diſagreement of the Things they ſtand for. The 
Signs we chiefly uſe, are either Ideas, or Woids, wherewith we make 
either mental or verbal Propoſitions. © Truth lies in ſo joining or ſe- 
parating theſe Nepreſentatives, as the Things they ſtand for, do in 
themſelves agree or diſagree; and ere in che ane as ſhall 
be more fully ſhewed hereafter. | 

8. 20. Any Idea then which we bags in dur Mind whating con- Leas bn 
formable or not to the Exiſtence of Things, or to any Ideas in the bcc 
Minds of other Men, cannot properly for this alone be called falſe. _ 
For theſe Repreſentation, if they have nothing in them, but what a 
really exiſting in Things without, cannot be thought falſe, being ex- 
act Repreſentations of ſomething : Nor yet if they have any thing 
in them, differing from the Reality of Things, can they properly be 
ſaid to be falſe Repreſentations, or Ideas of Thiwg, _ Go not re- 
preſent. But the Miſtake and Falſhood 3 18, | 


S 21. Firſt, When the Mind having any Idea, it nies a0 con- But are 
cludes it the ame that 1s in other Mens Minds, fignified by the ſame en in 45 
Name; or that it is conformable to the ordinary received Significa- ged agree- 

e 10 4. 
tion or Definition of that Word, when indeed it is not: Which is ther 
the moſt uſual Miſtake 1 in mixed ans ann, other 1 Gar alſo alle tea vieh. 
liable to it. N 


ſo. 
&. 22. Secondly, Whien it having a ectnbbex Idea maden up of ſuch Secondly, 


a Collection of ſimple ones, as Nature never puts together, it judges 1 


—— Ae 


it to agree to a Species of Creatures really exiſting ; as when it joins®; Te 
the da 3 of Tin, to the — Fuſibility, and: Fixedneſs off, 
Gold. Mts Fo 47 when they 


do not. 


S. 23. Thirdly, When in its complex Idea, it has united a a certain Thirdly 
Niünber of ſimple Ideas, that do really eilt together in ſome ſorts gel ade- 
of Creatures, but has alſo left out others, "is: uch! inſeparable; it 28 


Judges this to. be a perfect compleat Idea, of à fort of things! which re- *"s Je. 
ally it i not; v. g. having joined the Ideas of Subſtance, yellow, 


malleable, 


0 —— —— 2 oe 
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Fourthly, 
When 


qudged to 


— 


7 


repreſent 
the real 
Eſſence. 


malleable, moſt heavy, and fulible, it takes that complex Idea to 
be the compleat Idea of Gold, when yet its peculiar Fixedneſs and 
Solubility in Aqua Regia, are as inſeparable from thoſe other Ideas or 
Qualities of that Body, as they are one from another. 30 

§. 24. Fourthly, The Miſtake is yet greater, when I judge, that 
this complex Idea contains in it the real Eſſence of any Body exiſting ; 
when at leaft it contains but ſome few of «thoſe Properties which 
flow from its real Eſſence and Conſtitution. I ſay, only ſome few 
of thoſe Properties; for thoſe Properties conſiſting moſtly in the 


active and paſſive Powers, it has, in Reference to other Things, all 


that are vulgarly known of any one Body, and of which the com- 
plex Idea of that kind of Things is uſually made, are but a very few, 


in Compariſon of what a Man, that has ſeveral ways tried and ex- 


amined it, knows of that one ſort of Things; and all that the moſt 
expert Man knows, are but few, in Compariſon of what are really 
in that Body, and depend on its internal or eflential Conſtitution. 
The Eſſence of a Triangle, lies in a very little Compaſs, conſiſts 
in a very few Ideas; three Lines including a Space, make up 
that Eſſence : But the Properties that flow from this Eſſence, are 
more than. can be eaſily known, or enumerated. So I imagine 
it is in Subſtances, their real Eſſences lie in a little Compaſs ; 


though the Properties flowing from that internal Conſtitution, are 


endleſs. a Eng 
F. 25. To conclude, a Man having no Notion of any Thing with- 
out him, but by the Idea he has of it in his Mind, (which Idea he 
has a Power to call by what Name he pleaſes) he may, indeed, 
make an Idea neither anſwering the Reality of Things, nor agreeing 
to the Ideas commonly ſignified by other Peoples Words; but can- 
not make a wrong or falſe Idea of a Thing which 1s no otherwiſe 
known to him, but by the Idea he has of it. v. g. When I frame an J- 
dea of the Legs, Arms, and Body of a Man, and join to this a Horſe's 
Head and Neck, I do not make a falſe Idea of any thing ; becauſe 
it repreſents nothing without me. But when I call it a Man, or 
Tartar, and imagine it either to repreſent ſome real Being without 
me, or to be the ſame Idea that others call by the ſame Name; 
in either of theſe Caſes, I may err. And upon this account it is, 
that it comes to be termed a falſe Idea; though, indeed, the Falſhood 
lies not in the Idea, but in that tacit mental Propoſition, wherein a 
Conformity and Reſemblance is attributed to it, which it has not. 


But yet, if having framed ſuch an Idea in my Mind, without think- 


ing, either that Exiſtence, or the Name Man or Tartar, belongs to 
it, I will call it Man or Tartar, I may be juſtly thought fantaſtical 
in the Naming ; but not erroneous in my judgment; nor the Idea 


More p- 9, 


perly to be 
ralled 


Wrong. 


» 


any way falſe. | 
26. Upon the whole Matter, I think, That our Ideas, as they 


are conſidered by the Mind, either in Reference to the proper Sig- 
Right or 


nification of their Names, or in Reference to the Reality of Things, 


may very. fitly be called right or wore Ideas, .according as they a- 
gree or diſagree to thoſe Patterns to which they are referred. r 


| 
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if any one had rather call them true or falſe, tis fit he uſe a Li- 
berty, Which every one has, to call Things by thoſe Names he thinks 
belt ; though in Propriety of Speech, Tyuth or Falſhood, will, I 
think, ſcarce agree to them, but as they, ſome way or other, 
vertuully contain in them ſome mental Propoſition. The Ideas 
that are in a Man's Mind, ſimply conſidered, cannot be wrong, 
unleſs complex ones, wherein inconſiſtent Parts are jumbled toge- 
ther. All other Ideas are in themſelves right; and the Knowledge 
about them, right and true Knowledge: But when we come to re- 
fer them to any thing, as to their Patterns and Archetypes, then they 
are capable of being wrong, as far as they diſagree with ſuch Ar- 
chetypes. ef 8 8 


R 


HAP. XXXW. 
Oythe Aſſociation of Ideas. 


& 1. There is ſcarce any one that does not obſerve ſomething gm1;ng 
|| that ſeems odd to him, and is in it {elf really extrava- Ai“ 
gant in the Opinions, Reaſonings, and Actions of other Men. The wd Alen. 
leaſt Flaw of this kind, if at all different from his own „ every 
one is quick- ſighted enough to eſpy in another, and will by the 
Authority of Reaſon 2 condemn, though he be guilty of 
much greater Unreaſonableneſs in his own Tenets and Conduct, 
which he never perceives, and will very hardly, if at all, be con- 
vinced of. 3 | L 
. 2. This proceeds not wholly from Self- love, though that has wo: »tor- 
often a great Hand in it. Men of fair Minds, and not given up to 2. Tboue 
the over weening of Self- flattery, are frequently guilty of it; and in 
many Caſes one with Amazement hears the Arguings, and is aſto- 
niſh'd at the Obſtinacy of a worthy Man, who yields not to the 
Evidence of Reaſon, though laid LE him as clear as Day- 
light. 5 
F S. 3- This ſort of Unreaſonableneſs is uſually imputed to Edu- . 
cation and Prejudice, and for the moſt part truly enough, thou 
that reaches not the bottom of the Diſeaſe, nor ſhews diſtinctly 
enough whence it riſes, or wherein it lies. Education is often 
rightly aſſigned for the Cauſe, and Prejudice is a good general Name 
for the thing it {elf : But yet, I think, he ought to look a little 
farther, who would trace this ſort of Madneſs to the Root it ſprings 
from, and ſo explain it, as to ſhew whence this Flaw has its Original 
in very ſober and rational Minds, and wherein it confiſts 
S. 4. I ſhall be pardon'd for calling it by ſo harſh a Name as dirgrref 
Madneſs, when it is conſidered, that Oppoſition to Reaſon deſerves © 
that Name, and is really Madneſs ; and there is ſcarce a Man ſo 
free from it; but that if he ſhould always, on all Occaſions, argue or 
do as in ſome Caſes he conſtantly does, would not be thought fit- 


ter 
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ter for Bedlam, than civil Converſation. I do not here mean when 
he is under the Power of an unruly Paſſion, but in the ſteady calm 
Courſe of his Life. That which will yet more opologize for this 
harſh Name, and ungrateful Imputatoin on the greateſt part of 
Mankind is, that enquiring a little by the by into the Nature of 
Madneſs, B. 2. c. 1 I. $. 13. I found it to ſpring from the very ſame 
Root, and to depend on the very ſame Cauſe we are here ſpeaking 
of. This Conſideration of the thing it ſelf, at a time when 1 
thought not the leaſt on the Subject which I am now treating of, 
ſuggeſted it to me. And if this be a Weakneſs to which all Men are 
ſo liable; if this be a Taint which ſo univerſally infects Mankind, 
the greater Care ſhould be taken to lay it open under its due 
Name, thereby to excite the greater Care in its Prevention and 
Cure. 8 
bons F. 5. Some of our Ideas have a natural Correſpondence and Con- 
Son , Hexion one with another : It is the Office and Excellency of our 
of Ideas. Reaſon to trace theſe, and hold them together in that Union and 
Correſpondence which is founded in their peculiar Beings. Beſides 
this, there is another Connexion of Ideas wholly owing to Chance 
or Cuſtom; Ideas that in themſelves are not at all of kin, come to be 
ſo united in ſome Mens Minds, that tis very hard to ſeparate them, 
they always keep in Company, and the one no ſooner at any time 
comes into the Underſtanding, but its Aſſociate appears with it; and 
if they are more than two, which are thus united, the whole Gang, 
always inſeparable, ſhew themſelves together. a 
Du Con- F. 6. This ſtrong Combination of Ideas, not allyd by Nature, 
zur , the Mind makes in it ſelf eitheir voluntarily, or by Chance; and 
hence it comes in different Men to be very different, according to 
their different Inclinations, Educations, Intereſts, c. Cuſtom 
ſettles Habits of Thinking in the Underſtanding, as well as of de- 
termining in the Will, and of Motions in the Body; all which 
ſeems to be but Trains of Motion in the Animal Spirits, which once 
{et a going, continue in the {ame Steps they have been uſed to, which 
by often treading, are worn into a {mooth Path, and the Motion in 
it becomes eaſy, and as it were natural. As far as we can compre- 
hend Thinking, thus Ideas ſeem to be produced in our Minds; or if 
they are not, this may ſerve to explain their following one another 
in an habitual Train, when once they are put into that Tract, as 
well as it does to explain ſuch Motions of the Body. A Muſician 
uſed to any Tune, will find, that let it but once begin in his Head, the 
. Ideas of the ſeveral Notes of it will follow one another orderly in 
1 his Underſtanding, without any Care or Attention, as regularly as 
his Fingers move orderly over the Keys of the Organ to play 
out the Tune he has begun, though his unattentive Thoughts 
be elſewhere a wandering. Whether the natural Cauſe of theſe J- 
deas, as well as of that regular Dancing of his Fingers, be the Mo- 
tion of his Animal Spirits, I willnot determine, how probable ſo- 
ever, by this Inſtance, it appears to be ſo: But this may help us a 
820 : | 145 _ lite 
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little to conceive "uy tele chu Habits, and of tho tying together of | 
Ideas. 10 M13 ng i le 
& 7. That chene * duch AlScatibris of li made by Cuſtot . 
in the Minds of moſt Men, I think no Body Will queſtion, who has 447 oa 
well conſider d himſelf or others; and to this, perhaps, might be 
juſtly attributed moſt of the Symipathics and Antipathies obſervable 
in Men, which work as ſtrongly, and produce as regular Effects as 
if they were natural, and are therefore called ſo, though they at 
firſt had no other Original but the accidental Connexion of two [= 
deas, Which either the Strength of the firſt Impreſtion, or future In- 
dulgence o united, that they always afterwards kept Company to- 
gether in that Man's Mind, as if they were brit one Idea. I lay, 
moſt of the Antipathies, I do not ſay all, for ſome of them are tru- 
ly natural, depend upon our origmal Conſtitution; „and are born 
with us; but a great part of thoſe which are counted natural, 
would have been known to be from unheeded, though, perhaps, | 
early Impreſſions, ' or wanton Phancies at firſt,” which would have 
been acknowledged the Original of tliem, if they had been warily 
obſerved. A grown Perſon ſurfeiting with Honey, no ſooner hears 
the Name of it, but his Phancy immediately carries Sickneſs and 
Qualms to his Stomach, and he cannot bear the very Idea of it; - 
ther Ideas of Diſlike, aud Sickneſs, and Vomiting, preſently Ab aid 
pany it, and he is diſturbd, but he knows from whence to date 
this Weakneſs, and can tell how he got this Indiſpoſition' Had this 
happen'd to him by an over Doſe of Honey, When a Child, all 
the ſame Effects would have followed, but the Cauſe would have 
been miſtaken, and the Antipathy eohintcd: natural. 
8. 8. I mention this not out of any great Neceſſity there is in 
this preſent Argument, to diſtingwſh nicely between natural and 
acquired Antipathies, but I take notice of it for another Purpoſe, 
(vix.) that thoſe who have Children, or the Charge of their Edu- 
cation, would think it worth their while diligently to watch, and 
carefully to prevent the undue Connexion of Ideas in the Minds of 
young People. This is the Time moſt ſuſceptible of laſting Impreſ- 
ſions, and though thoſe relating to the Health of the Body, „are | 
by diſcreet People minded and fenced againſt, yet J am apt to | 
doubt, that thoſe which relate more peculiarly to the Mind, and 
terminate in the Underſtanding, or Paſſions, have been uch leſs 
heeded than the thing deſerves ; nay, thoſe relating purely. to the 
— have, as 1 Iufpecy”| been by od Mag W __ 
ok d. onde) 
8. 9. This wrong ti in our Minds of Ia in themſelves, Eren 
fe and independent one of another, has ſuch an Influence, ard ; 4 lM 
is Of ſo great Force to ſet us awry in our Actions, as well Moral as 
Natural, Paſſions, Reaſonings, and Notions themſelves, that per- 
— there is not ay one rang: that Beſerlen more to! be e 
An 0 ics 54 El ont 
§. 10. The Tdeas of 0 Goblines and 8 3 3 no dien Inftances. 
to ” Re Darkneſs, than Light; yet let but a fooliſn Maid inculcate 
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a 7 on the Mind of a Child, and [raiſe them there, rogether, 
poſſibly he ſhall never be able to ſeparate them again {o long as. he 
lives, but Darkneſs ſhall ever afterwards, bring, with, it thoſe fright. 
ful Ideas, and they ſhall be ſo joined, Wa be can no m more bear the 
one than the other. 

& 11. A Man receives a ; ſenfible. Taj uxy * — * 3 on 
the Man and that Action over and oyer, and by ruminating on them 
ſtrongly, or much in his Mind, ſo cements thoſe two Ideas together, 
that he makes them almoſt one; never thinks on the Man, but the 
Pain and Diſpleaſure he 7 comes into his Mind with it, ſo 
that he on e them, but has as much an Averſion for 
the one as the other. Thus Hatreds are often begotten from ſlight 
and almoſt innocent Occafions, and Quarrels propagated. and con- 
tinued in the World. 

8. 12. A Man has ſuffered Pain or Sickneſs ; in any Place, "#5 * 
his Friend die in ſuch a Room; | though theſe have in Nature no- 
thing to do one with another, yet —— the Idea of the, Place e- 
curs to his Mind, it brings (che Impreſſion being one I that of 
the Pain and Diſ pleaſure with it, he confpunds chen n in his Mind, 
and can as little be. the one as the other. . 

W 9.13. When this Combination is ſettled, and vhilſt it * 

cues ſone is Not in the Power of Reaſon to help us, 1 relieve us from the 

51, Effects of it. Ideas in our Minds, when they are there, will ope- 

_ = according, to their Natures and Circumſtances ;. and here we 19 

Reaſon the Cauſe why Time cures certain Affections, which Reaſon, though 

mk, in the right, and allow'd to be ſo, has not Power over, nor is able 
againſt them to prevail with thoſe who are apt to hearken to it in 

other Caſes. The Death of a Child, that. was the daily Delight of 
his Mother's Eyes, and Joy of her Soul, rends from — Heart the 
whole — of. her Lit. and gives hex. all the Torment imagi- 
nable: Uſe the Conſolations of Reaſon in this Caſe, and you were 
as good preach Eaſe to one on the Rack, and hope to allay, by 
rational Diſcourſes, the Pain of his Joints tearing aſunder. Till 

tune has by Diſuſe ſeparated the Senſe of that Enjoyment, and its Loſs 
from che 1g of the Child returning to her Memory, all Repreſen- 
tations, though never ſo reaſonable, are in vain; and therefore 
ſome in Whom the Union between theſe Ideas is never diſſolved, 

ſpend their Lives in was and GT an incurable Sorrow to 
their Graves. 

, . on, Friend of mine knew one verfefily. 3 70 of, Madneſs 

Balance, by a very harſh and offenſive Operation. The Gentleman, who was 

2 of the thus recovered, with great Senſe of ne and Acknowledgment, 

AG owned the Cure all his Life after, as the greateſt Obligation he 

dess. could have received; - but whatever Ppt and Reaſon ſuggeſted 
to him, he could never bear the Sight of the Operator: That 1- 
mage brought back with it the Idea 2 that Agony which he ſuffer d 
from his Hands, which was too gh and intolerable for him to 
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S. 15. Many Children imputing the Pain they lendured'at School 
to their Books they were corrected for, ſo join thoſe Ideas tögether, 
that a Book becomes their Averſion, and chey are neter feconeiled 
to the Study and Uſe of them all their Lives after; and thus Read. 
ing becomes a Torment to them, which otherwiſe poſlibly they might 
have made the great Pleaſure of their Lives. There are Rooms con- 
venient enough, that ſome Men cannot ſtudy uin, and Faſſuons of 
Veſſels, which though never ſo clean und commodiolis, they cannot 
Drink out of, and that by Reaſon of fome accidental Ideus Which 
are annexed to them, and make them offenſive; and wilo is there 
that hath not obſerved ſome Man to flag at the Appearance, or in 
the Company of ſome certain Perſon not otherwiſ ſuperior to him, 
but becauſe having once on ſome occaſion got the Aſcendant, the 
Idea of Authority and Diſtance goes along with that of the Perſon, 
and he that has been thus ſubjected, is not able to ſeparate them. 

&' 16. Inſtances of this kind are ſo plentiful every where, that if 
I add one more, it is only for the pleaſant Oddneſs of it. It is 
of a young Gentleman, who having learnt to Dance, and chat to 
great Perfection, there happened to ſtand an od Trunk in the 

Room where he learnt. The Idea of this remarkable piece of Houſ- 

hold Stuff, had fo mixed it ſelf with che Turns. and Steps of all his 
Dances, that though in that Chamber he could Dance excellently 
well, yet it was only whulſt that Trunk was there, nor could he per- 
form well in any other place, unleſs chat, or ſome ſuch other 
Trunk had its due Poſition in the Room. If this Story ſhall be 
ſuſpected to be dreſſed up with ſome comical Circumſtances, a lit- 
tle beyond preciſe Nature; I anſwer for my elf; that I had it ſome 
Years ſince from a very ſober and worthy Man, upon his own 
Knowledge, as I report it; and I dare ſay, there are very few inqui- 
ſitive Perſons, who read this, who have not met with Accounts, if 
not Examples of this Nature, that may parallel, or at leaſt juſtify 
this. | | . inf 

§. 17. Intellectual Habits and Defects this way contracted, are ts H. 
not leſs frequent and powerful, though leſs obſerved. Let the I- Sele. 
deas of Being and Matter be ſtrongly joined either by Education or“ Vie 
much Thought, whilſt theſe are ſtill combined in the Mind, what 
Notions, what Reaſonings, will there be about ſeparate Spirits? Let 
Cuſtom from the very Childhood, have join d Figure and Shape to the 
Idea of God, and what Abſurdities will that Mind be liable to about 
the eityp ?! ae {1 111 55 HT 55 11 ol 
Let the Idea of Infability be inſeparably jown'd to any Perſon, 
and theſe two conſtantly together poſſeſs the Mind, and then one 
Body, in two Places at once, ſhall unexamined be ſwallowed for a 
certain Truth, by an implicit Faith, When ever that imaꝑin'd infali- 
ble Perſon diQates'and demands Aſſent without Enquiry. © 
. 18. Some ſuch wrong and unnatural Combinations of Teas Obſeroa- 
will be found to eſtabliſh the irreconcilable Oppoſition between dif =” 
ferent Sects of Philoſophy and Religion ? for we'cahnot imagine e- 
very one of their Followers to impoſe wilfully on himſelf, and 
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knowingly refuſe Truth offer d by plain Reaſon. Intereſt, though it 
does a great deal in the Caſe, yet cannot be thought to work whole 
Societies of Men to ſo univerſal a Perverſeneſs, as that every one of 
them to a Man ſhould knowingly maintain Falſhood: Some at Jeaft 
mult be allow'd to do what all pretend to, i. e. to purſue Truth ſin- 
cerely; and therefore there muſt be ſomething that blinds their Un- 
derſtandings, and makes them not ſee the Falſhood of what they 
embrace for real Truth. That which thus captivates their Reaſons, 
and leads Men of Sincerity blindfold from common Senſe, will, 
when examin d, be found to be what we are ſpeaking of: Some in- 
dependent Ideas, of no Alliance to one another, are by Education, 
Cuſtom, and the conſtant Din of their Party, ſo coupled in their 
Minds, that they always appear there together, and they can no 
more ſeparate them in their Thoughts, than if they were but one 
Idea, and they operate as if they were ſo. This gives Senſe to Jur- 
gon, Demonſtration to Abſurdities, and Conſiſtency to Nonſenſe, 
and is the Foundation of the greateſt, 1 had almoſt. ſaid, of all 
the Errors in the World; or if it does not reach ſo far, 
it is at leaſt the moſt dangerous one, ſince ſo far as it obtains, it 
hinders Men from ſeeing and examining. When two things in 
themſelves ditjoined, appear to the Sight conſtantly united; if the 
Eye ſees theſe things riveted, which are looſe, where will you begin 
to rectify the Miſtakes that follow in two Ideas, that they have 
been accuſtom d ſo to join in their Minds, as to ſubſtitute one for 
the other, and, as I am apt to think, often without perceiving it 
themſelves? This, whilſt they are under the Deceit of it, makes them 
| uncapable of Conviction, and they applaud themſelves as zealous 
Champions for Truth, when indeed they are contending for Error; 
and the Confuſion of two different Ideas, which à cuſtomary Con- 
nexion of them in their Minds hath to them made in Effect but one, 
fills their Heads with falſe Views, and their Reaſonings with falſe 
Conſequences. | 


Concluſion | $+ 19. Having thus given an Account of the Original, Sorts, and 
| Extent of our Ideas, with ſeveral other Conſiderations, about theſe 
(I know not whether I may ſay) Inſtruments, or Materials, of our 
Knowledge; the Method I at firſt propoſed to my ſelf, would now 
require, that I ſhould immediately proceed to ſhew, what Uſe the 
Underſtanding makes of them, and what Knowledge we have. by 
them. This was that, which, in the firſt general View I had of 

this Subject, was all that I thought I ſhould have to do: But upon 

a nearer, Approach, I find, that there is ſo cloſe a Connexion be- 
tween Ideas and Words; and our abſtract Ideas, and general 
Words have ſo conſtant a Relation one to another, that it is impoſ- 

ſible to ſpeak clearly and diſtinctly of our Knowledge, which all 

_ . conſiſts in Propqſitions, without conſidering, firſt, the Nature, Ule, 
and Signification of Language; which, therefore muſt be the Buſi- 
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To make 
them ſigns 
of Ideas. 


gene 


Signs: 


ſo made uſe of, as to coniprehend ſeveral particular Things 7\ For the 
Multiplication of Words would have perplexed their Uſe, had e- 
very particular thing need of a diſtin&'Name to be ſignified by. 
To remedy this Inconvenience, Language had yet @ farthet Im- 
provement io the uſe of general Terms, whereby one Word was 
made to mark a multitude of particular Exiſtences: Which advan · 
tageous uſe of Sounds was obtain d only by the Difference of the I 
deas they were made Signs of. Thoſe Names becoming general, 
which are made to ſtand for general-{deas, and thoſe remaining 
particular, where tle Ideas they are uſed for are particular. 


* 


94. Beſidęs theſe Names'which ſtand for Ideas, tliere be other 7 n 
Words which Men make uſe of, not to figaify-any Idea, but the 47s 
want or abſence of ſome Ideas fimple.o? complex; or all ideas toge- 
ther; ſuch as are Nibil in Latin, and in Engliſi, gnerance and Bur- 
renneſs. All which aiegative or ptivativie Words, cannot be ſaid 
properly to belong to, or ſignify g l for then they would be 
perfect iy infign itant Sauods ; but they relate to palitivie aas, and 
ſigniſſ / their Abſence) io e „ oy yoo e 10 eee e 
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knowingly refuſe Truth offer'd by plain Reaſon. Intereſt, though it 
does a great deal in the Caſe, yet cannot be thought to work Whole 
Societies of Men to ſo univerſal a Perverſeneſs, as that every one of 
them to a Man ſhould knowingly maintain Falſhood: Some at leaf} 
muſt be allow'd to do what all pretend to, i. e. to purſue Truth ſim- 
cerely ; and therefore there mult be fomething that blinds their Un- 
derſtandings, and makes them not ſee the Falſhood of what they 
embrace for real Truth. That which thus captivates their Reaſons, 
and leads Men of Sincerity blindfold from common Senſe, will, 
when examin' d, be found to be what we are ſpeaking of: Some in- 
dependent Ideas, of no Alliance to one another, are by Education, 
Cuſtom, and the conſtant Din of their Party, ſo coupled in their 
Minds, that they always appear there together, and they can no 
more ſeparate them in their Thoughts, than if they were but one 
Idea, and they operate as if they were ſo. This gives Senſe to Far- 
gon, Demonſtration to Abſurdities, and Conſiſtency to Nonſenſe, 
and is the Foundation of the greateſt, I had almoſt. ſaid, of all 
the Errors in the World; or if it does not reach ſo far, 
it is at leaſt the molt dangerous one, ſince ſo far as it obtains, it 
hinders Men from ſeeing and examining. When two things in 
themſelves disjoined, appear to the Sight conſtantly united; if the 
Eye ſees theſe things riveted, which are looſe, where will you begin 
to rectify the Miſtakes that follow in two Ideas, that they have 
been accuſtom d ſo to join in their Minds, as to ſubſtitute one for 
the other, and, as I am apt to think, often without perceiving it 
themſelves? This, whilſt they are under the Deceit of it, makes them 


uncapable of Conviction, and they applaud themſelves as zealous 


Champions for Truth, when indeed they are contending for Error; 
and the Confuſion of two difterent Ideas, which a cuſtomary Con- 
nexion of them in their Minds hath to them made in Effect but one, 


fills their Heads with falſe Views, and their Reaſonings with falſe 
Conſequences. 


n IS 9. Having thus given an Account of the Original, Sorts, and 


Extent of our Ideas, with ſeveral other Conſiderations, about theſe 
(I know not whether I may ſay) Inſtruments, or Materials, of our 
Knowledge; the Method I at firſt propoſed to my ſelf, would now 
require, that I ſhould immediately proceed to ſhew, what Ule the 
Underſtanding makes of them, and what Knowledge we have by 
them. This was that, which, in the firſt general View I had of 

this Subject, was all that I thought I ſhould have to do: But upon 
a nearer Approach, I find, that there is ſo cloſe a Connexion be- 
tween Ideas and Words; and our abſtract Ideas, and general 
Words have ſo conſtant a Relation one to another, that it is impol- 
ſible to ſpeak clearly and diſtinctly of our Knowledge, which all 
conſiſts in Propoſitions, without conſidering, firſt, the Nature, Uſe, 


neſs of the next Book. 01d 1 


and Signification of Language; which therefore muſt be the Buſi- 
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5 51 A 5. I. 
Of Words or Langudge in General. 


9 1. (OD having deſigned Man for a fociable Grenturt, mace Mar fried 

1 him not only with an inclination, and under a neceſſity 299 

to have fellowſhip with thoſe of his own kind; but“ — 

furniſned him alſo with Language, which was to be the great In- 
ſtrument, and common Tye of Society. Man therefore had by 
Nature his Organs ſo faſhioned, as to be fit to frame articulate Sounds, 
which we call Words. But this was not enough to produce Lan- 
guage; for Parrots, and ſeveral other Birds, will be taught to make 
articulate Sounds diſtin& enough, which yet, by no means, are 
capable of Language. 

2 2, Beſides articulate Sounds therefore, i it was farther neceſſary, To make | 
that he ſhould be able to uſe theſe Sounds; as Signs of internal Concepti- 2 
ons ; and to make them ſtand as marks for the Ideas within his own = 
Mind, whereby they might be made known to others, and the 
Thoug hts of Mens Minds be conveyed from one 'toangther. 

? 3. But neither was this ſufficient to make Words ſo vfeful as Dua; 
they pi x to be. It is not enough for the perfection of Language, Sa. 
that Sounds can be made Signs of Ideas, unleſs thoſe Signs can be 
ſo made uſe of, as to comprehend ſeveral particular Things : For the 
Multiplication 'of Words would have perplexed their Uſe, had e- 
very particular thing need of a diſtingt Name to be ſignified by. 

To remedy this Inconvenience, Language had yet @ farther Im- 
provement iv the uſe of general Terms, whereby'one Word was 
made to mark a multitude of particular Exiſtences: Which adyan- 
tageous uſe of Sounds was obtain d only by the Difference of the I 
deas they were made Signs of. Thoſe Names becoming general, 
which are made to ſtand for general Ideas, and thoſe remaining 
particular, where the Ideas they are uſed for are particular. 

? 4. Beſides thele Names which ſtand for Ideas, tliere be other 7, n- 
Words which Men make uſe of, not to figaify any Idea, but the oo 
want or abſence of ſome Ideas fimple or complex, or all Ideas toge- 
ther ; ſuch as are Nihil in Latin, and in Engliſli, Ignerance and Bare 
rengeſs.. All which negative or ptivative Words, cannot be ſaid 
properly to belong to, or ſignify no Laas: for then they would be 
perfectiy N eee but they relate to is begs, arid 
hgnify their Abſence. 1. 9013 (830 
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Words ul- 
timately 
derived 
from ſuch 
as ſignify 


ſenſible 
Ideas. 


— 


our Vords have on common ſenſible Ideas; and how thoſe, which 
are made uſe of to ſtand for Attions and Notions quite removed 
from ſenſe, have their riſe from thence, and from obvious ſenſible Ideas 
are transferred to more abſtruſe Significations, and made to ſtand for / 
deas that come not under the cognizance of our Senſes; v. g. to Ima- 
gine, Apprehend, Comprehend, Adbere, Conceive, Inſtill, Pie Diſtur- 
bance, Tranquility, &c. are all Words taken from the Operations 
of ſenſible Things, and applied to certain Modes of Thinking. Spi- 
rit, in its primary Signification, is Breath; Angel, a Meſſenger: 
And I doubt not, but if we could trace them to their Sources, we 
ſhould find, in all Languages, the Names, which ſtand for Things 


that fall not under our Senſes, to have had their firſt rife from ſen- 


fible Ideas. By which we may give ſome kind of gueſs, what kind 
of Notions they were, and whence derived, which filled their 
Minds, who were the firſt Beginners of Languages ; arid how Na- 
ture, even in the naming of Things, unawares ſuggeſted ts Men 
the Originals and Principles of all their Knowledge: whilſt, to 
give Names, that might make known to others any Operations 
they felt in themſelves, or any other Ideas, that came not under 
their Senſes,they were fain to borrow Words from ordinary known 
Ideas of Senſation, by that means to make others the more eaſily 


to conceive thoſe Operations they experimented in themſelves, 


Diſtribu- 
2100, 


ly applied. 


which made no outward ſenſible Appearances ; and then when 
they had got known and agreed Names, to fignify thoſe internal 
Operations of their own Minds, they were ſufficiently furniſhed 
to make known by Words, all their other Ideas; fince they could 
conſiſt of nothing, but either of outward ſenfible Perceptions, or 
of the inward. Operations of their Minds about them ; we having, 
as has been proved, no Ideas at all, but what originally come either 
from ſenſible Objects without, or what we feel within our ſelves, 
from the inward Workings of our own Spirits, which we are con- 
ſcious to our ſelves of within. | 

$6, But to underſtand better the uſe and force of Language, as 


ſubſervient to Inſtruction and Knowledge, it will be convenient to 


confider, 


Firſt, To what it is that Names, in the uſe of Language, are immediate- 

- Secondly, Since all (except proper) Names are general, and ſo 
ſtand not particularly for this or that ſingle Thing; but for ſorts 
and ranks of Things, it will be neceſſary to conſider, in the next 


place, what the Sorts and Kinds, or, if you rather like the Latin 


Names, what the Species and Genera of Things are; wherein they con- 


ſiſt; and how they come to be made. Theſe being (as they ought) 


concerning Knowledge: Which being converſant about Propoſiti- 


well looked into, we ſhall the better come to find the right uſe of 
Words; the natural Advantages and Defects of Language; and 
the Remedies that ought to be uſed, to avoid the inconveniencies 
of obſcurity or uncertainty in the fignification of Words, without 
which, it is impoſſible to diſcourſe with any clearneſs, or order, 


ons 
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ons, and tlioſe moſt commonly univerſabones, Has 
jon with Words, than perhaps is ſuſpe&ed. c. 

Theſe Conſiderations therefore, ſhall be tlie matter of the fol- 
lowing Chapter: i, bronlemon of mach Stognttionng 5: 


greatet connex- 
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914 MA N, | though he have great-variety of Thoughts, and 
ſach, from which others, as well as himſelf, might re-“ 


- 


ceive Profit and Delight; yet they are all within his own Breaſt; in- Cd 


viſible, and hidden from others, nor can of themſelves be made ap- 


pear. The Comfort, and Advantage of Society, not being to be 
had without Communication of Thoughts, it was neceſſary, that 
Man ſhould find out ſome external ſenſible Signs, whereby thoſe 
inviſible Ideas, which his Thoughts are made up of; might be made 
known to others. For this purpoſe, nothing was ſo fit, either for 
Plenty or Quickneſs, as thoſe articulate Sounds, which with ſo 
much Eaſe and Variety, he found himſelf able to make. Thus 
ue may conceive how Words, which were by Nature ſo well adapt- 
ed to that purpoſe, come to be made uſe of by Men, as the Signs of 
their Ideas ; not by any natural corinexion, that there is between 
particular articulate Sounds and certain Ideas, for then there would 
be but one Language amongſt all Men; but by a voluntary Impo- 
ſition, whereby ſuch a Word is made arbittarily the Mark of ſuch 
an Idea, The uſe then of Words, is to be ſenſible Marks of Ideas; 
and the Ideas they ſtand for, are their proper and immediate Signi- 
ficgtion r nocd 77h | 901 7a 
2 2. The uſe Men have of theſe Marks, being either to recotd 
their own Theuglits for the Aſſiſtance of their own Memory; or, 
as it were, to bting out their Ideas, and lay them before the view 
of others: Words in their primary or immediate Signification, ſtand for no- tben. 
thing, but the Ideas in the Mind of him that uſes them, how imperfect- 
ly ſoever, or cateleſly thoſe Ideas are collected from the Things, 
which they ate ſuppoſed to repreſent. When a Man ſpeaks to an- 
other, it is, that he may be underſtood j and the end of Speech is, 
that thoſe Sounds, as Marks, may make known his Ideas to the 
Hearer. That then which Words ate the Marks of, ate the Ideas 
of the Speaker: Nor can any one apply them, as Marks, immedi- 
ately to any thing elſe, but the Ideas, that he himſelf hath. For this 
would be to make them Signs of his own Conceptions, and yet ap- 
ply them to other Ideas; which would be to make them Signs, 
and not Signs of his Ideas at the ſame time; and ſo in effect, to 
have no Signification at all. Words being voluntary Signs, they 
cannot be voluntary Signs impoſed by him on Things he knows 
not. That would be to make them Signs of nothing, Sounds with⸗ 
Yy 2 out 


Words are 
the ſenfible 
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out-Sjgnifieation, A Man cannot make his Words the Signs either 

of Qualities in Things, or of Conceptions in the Miud of another, 
whereof he has none in his own. Till he has fome [teas of His own, 

he cannot ſuppoſe them to correſpond with the Conceptions of an- 

other Man; nor can he uſe any Signs for them: For thus they 
would be the Signs of heknows not what, which is in Truth to be 

the Signs of nothing. But when he repreſents to himſelf other 
Mens Ideas, by ſome of his own, if he conſent to give them the 

ſame Names, that qther Men do, tis ſtill to his own Ideas; to Ideas 

that he has, and not to Ideas that he has not. 

1 e 0 3. This is ſo neceſſary in the uſe of Language, that in this re- 
s ſpect, the Knowing, and the Ignorant ; the Learned, and Nulearn- 
eden Ed, Ute the Words they ſpeak (with any meaning) all alike. The 
in every Man's Mouth, ſtand for the Ideas he has, and which he wou 
expreſs by them. A Child having taken notice of nothing in the 
Metal he hears cal ted Gold) but the bright ſhining yellow Colour, 

he applies the Word Gold only to his own Idea of that Colour, and 
nothing elſe ; and therefore calls the ſame Colour in a Peacock's 

Tail, Gold. Another that hath better obferved; adds to ſhining 
yellow, great Weight: Aud then the Sound Gold, when he uſes 
it, ſands for a complex Lea of a ſhining Yellow and very weighty 
Subſtance. Another adds to thoſe Qualities, Fufibility : and tas 

the Word Gold to him fignifies a Body, bright; yellow, fufible, and 
very heavy. Another adds Malleability. Each of theſe uſes equally 

the Word Gold, when they have Occaſion to expreſs the Idea, 
which they have apply d it to: But it is evident, that each can ap- 
ply it only to his own Idea ; nor can he make it ſtand, as a Sign of 


7 


ſuch a complex Idea, as he has note. 
„ But though Words, as they are uſed by Men, can properly 
oak al immediately ſignify nothing but the Ideas, that are in the Mind 


14:25. of the Speaker; yet they in their Thoughts give them a ſecret refe- 
#1199 rence to twa other things. 8 oven nM it 900. 
TY Firſt, they ſuppoſe their Words to be Marks of the Ideas in the Minds 
Al ſo of other Men, with whom they communicate : For elſe they ſhould 
talk in vain, and could not be underſtood, if the Sounds they applied 
to one Idea, were ſuch, as by the Hearer, were applied to another, 
which is to ſpeak two Languages. But in this, Men ſtand not u- 
ſually to examine, whether the Idea they, and thoſe they diſcourſe 
with have in their Minds, be the ſame: But think it enough, that 
they uſe the Word, as they imagine, in the common Acceptation 
of that Language; in which they ſuppoſe, that the Idea, they make 
it a Sign of, is precifely the fame, to which the Underſtanding Men 
of that Country apply that Panne. 

ce only, b 8. Secondly, Becauſe Men would not be thought to talk barely 
144: of their own Imaginations, but of Things as really they are; there- 

Hin fore they often ſuppaſe their Words to ftand alſo for the reality of Things: 
But this relating more partieularly to Subſtances, and their Names, 

as perhaps the former does to fimple Ideas and Modes, we ſhall ſpeak 
of-theſe two different ways of applying Words more at large, when 

Li — we 
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we come to treat of the Names df mixed Modes; i 4nd Subſtances, 
in patticular © Thong ge & lea Ve Here to iy," that it is a per- 
wo the uſe of Words, and brings unaveidable Obſburity and 
Confufion into theit hd es Wir we'tnake them ſtand 
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26. Coricernitiy Words Als it is Either'to be Gnfidlered: Fig, ere, 


That they being trimediatdly the Signgof Mens Tatar; and, by that 6. 
e SHD WM.. „ „ e deas. 
means, the Inſtruments whereby Men communicate their Concep- 
tions, and expreſs to one another thoſe Thöuglits and Imaginations, 
they have within their own Breaſts, there comes by conſtant uſe, to be 
ſuch a Connexion between certain Sounds, and the Ideas they ſtand for, that 
the Names heard, almoſtjas readi}y excite certain Ideas, as if the 
Objects themſelves, which are apt to produce them, did actually 
affect the Senſes. Which is manifeſtly ſo in all obvious ſenſible Qua- 
lities ; and in all Subſtances, that frequently, and familiarly occur 
to us. 0 FFP 
97. Secondly, That though the proper and immediate Sjphifica- 2 
tion of Words, are Iden in the Mind of the Speaker; yet becauſe mw 
by familiar uſe from our Cradles, we come to learn certain articu- nf. 
late Sounds very perfectly, and have them readily on our Tongues; 
and always at hand in our Memories; but yet are not always care- 
ful to examine, or ſettle their Significations perfectly, it often hap. 
pens that Men, even when they would apply themſelves to àn at- 
tentive Conſideration, do ſet their Thoughts more on Words thun Thing. 
Nay; becauſe Words are many of them learn'd, before the Ideas 
are kfiown for which they ſtand: Therefore ſome, not only Chil- +» ++ 
dren, but Men, ſpeak ſeveral Words, no otherwiſe than Parrots do; 
only becauſe they have leatn'd them, and have been accuſtomed to 
thoſe Sounds. But ſo far as Words are of Uſe and Signification, fo 
far is there a conſtant connexion between the Sound and the Idea; 
and a Deſignation, that the one ſtand for the other: without which 
Xp plication of them, they are nothing but ſo much infignificant 
onue. © any 422 1 $91 — 7 | LF 4 i WITS ob) ITE 
8. Words by long and familiar uſe, as has been ſaid, come to ne 5i.- 
excite in Men certain Idear, ſo conſtantly and readily, that they H 
are apt to ſuppoſe a natural connexion between them. But that 
they /iznify only Mens peculiar Ideas, and that by a perfectly arbitrary 
Impoſition, is evident, in that they often fail to excite in others 
(even that uſe the ſame Language) tlie ſame Ideas, we take them 
to be the Signs of: And every Man has ſo inviolable a Liberty, to 
make Words ſtand for what Ideas he pleaſes, that no one hath the 
Power to make others have the ſame Ileas in their Minds, that he 
has, when they uſe the fame Words, that he does. And therefore 
the great Auguſtus himſelf, in the Pofſefon of that Power which 
ruled the World; acknowledged, he could not make a new Latin 
Word: which was as muck as to fay, that he could riot arbitrarily 
appoint; what Idea any Sound ſhou}d be a Sign 6f, in rhe Mouths 
and common Latiguage of his Subjects. *Tis true, common uſe, 
by a tacit Conſent, apropriates certain Sounds to certain Hits i al 
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Languages, which ſo far limits the Signification of that Sound, that 
unleſs a Man applies it to the ſame Idea, he does not ſpeak properly: 
And let me add, that unleſs a Man's Words excite the ſame Idea. 
in the Hearer, which he makes them ſtand for in ſpeaking, he does 
not ſpeak intelligibly. But whatever be the conſequence of any 


Man's ufing of Words differently; either from their general Mean. 
ing, or the particular Senſe of the Perſon; to whom he addreſſes 


them, this is certain, their Signification, in his uſe; of them, is li- 


mited to his Ideas, and they can be Signs of nothing elſe. 
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LL Things; that exiſt, being Particulars, it may perhaps 
I be thought reaſonable that Words, which ought to be 
conformed to Things, ſhould be fo too, I mean in their Significa- 
tion: but yet we find the quite contrary. ;- The far. greateſt part of 
Words, that make all Languages, are general Terms. : which has 
not been the Effect of Neglect, or Chance, but of Reaſon, and 
Neceſſity. f | AR 


Leaf of Plants, or Grain of Sand that came in their way, by a pe- 
culiar Name. 964 eee 


And 1 9 3. Secondly, if it were poſſible, it would yet be uſeleſs ; becauſe it 


would not ſerve to the chief end of Language. | Men would in vain 
heap up Names of particular Things, that would not ſerve them to 
communicate their Thoughts. Men learn Names, and uſe them in 
Talk with others, only that they may be underſtood : which is then 
only done, when by Uſe or Conſent, the Sound I make by the Or- 
gans of Speech, excites in another Man's Mind, who hears it, the 
Heal apply it to in mine, when I ſpeak it. This cannot be Por 


* 
* 
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by Names, applied to particular Things, whereof I alone having 
the Ideas in my Mind, the Names of them could not be ſignificant, 
or intelligible to another, who was not acquainted with all thoſe 
very particular Things, which had fallen under my Notice. 

; 4. Thirdly, But yet granting this alſo feafible ; (which I think is 
not,) yet a diſtin Name for every particular Things, would not be of any 
great uſe for the improvement of Knowledge : which though founded iti 
particular Things, enlarges it ſelf by general Views; to which, 
Things reduced into Sorts under general Names, ate properly ſub- 
ſervient. Theſe, with the Names belonging to them, come within 
| ſome compaſs, and do not multiply every Moment, beyond what, 

either the Mind can contain, or Ute requires. And therefore in 
theſe Men, have for the moſt part ſtopp'd : but yet not ſo,as to hinder 
themſelves from diſtinguiſhing particular Things, by appropriated 
Names, where Convenience demands it. And therefore in their 
own Species, which they have moſt to do with, and wherein they 
have often occaſion to mention particular Perſons ; they make uſe 
of proper Names, and tliere diſtin& Individuals have diſtin& De- 
nominations. 15 8 20 

95. Beſides Perſons, Countries alſo, Cities, Rivers, Mountains 
and other the like Diſtinctions of Place, have uſually found peculia 


things have 
T proper 


Names, and that for the ſame Reaſon ; they being ſuch as Men 


have often an Occaſion to mark particularly, and, as it were, ſet 
before others in their Diſcourſes with them. And ] doubt not, but 
if we had reaſon to mention particular Horſes, as often as we have 
to mention particular Men; we ſhould have proper Names for the one. 
as familiar as for the other ; and Bucephalus would be a Word as 
much in ule, as Alezander. And therefore we fee that amongſt 
Jockeys, Horſes have their proper Names to be known and diſtin- 
guiſhed by, as commonly as their Servants: Becauſe amongſt them, 
there is often occaſion to mention this or that particular Horſe; 

when he is out of Sight. = mrs 


96. The next thing to be conſidered is, how general Words come to tron gene- 


be made. For fitice all things that exiſt are only particulars, how '7 
come we by general Terms, or where find we thoſe general Natures 
they are ſuppoſed to ſtand for? Words become general, by being 
made the ſigns of general Ideas: and Ideas become general, by ſe- 
parating from them the circumſtances of Time, and Place, and any 
other Ideas, that may determine them to this or that particular Ex- 
iſtence. By this way of abſtraction they are made capable of re- 
preſentitig more Individuals than one; each of which, having in it 
a conformity to that abſtra& Idea, is (as we call it) of that Sort. 
7. But to deduce this a little more diſtinctly, it will not perhaps 
be amiſs, to trace our Notions, and Names, from their beginning; 
and obſerve by what degrees we proceed, and by what ſteps we en- 
large our Ideas from our firſt Infancy. There is nothing more evi- 
dent, than that the Ideas of the Perſons Children converſe with, (to 
inſtance in them alone) are like the Perſons themſelves, only parti- 
cular. The Ideas of the Nurſe, and the Mother, are well * 
3 


are made. 


+ * — —— — 
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in cheit Minds; W like pictures of them there, repreſent only 
thole Individuals. The Names they firſt gave to them, are confined 
to theſe Individuals; and the Names of Nurſe and Mamma, the 
Child uſes, determine themſelves to thoſe Perſons. Afterwards, | 
when time anda larger Acquaintance has made them obſerve, that 
there are a great many other Things in the World, that in 1 * 
common agreements of Shape, and ſeveral other Qualities, reſemble 
their Father and Mother, and thoſe Perſons they have been uſed to, 
they frame an Idea, which they find thoſe many Particulars do par- 
take in; and to that they give, with others, the name Man for Ex- 
ample. And thus they come to have a general Name, and a general J 


dea. Wherein they make nothing new, but only leave out of the 


complex Idea they had of Peter and James, Mary and Fane, that 
which is peculiar to each, and retain only what is common to them 
* all. 7 At 
9 8. By the ſame way, that they come by the general Name ad 
Idea of =— they eaſily advance to more general Names and Notions. 
For obſerving, that ſeveral Things that differ from their Idea of Man, 
and cannot therefore be comprehended under that Name, have yet 
certain Qualities, wherein they agree with Man, by retaining only 
thoſe Qualities, and uniting them into one Idea, they have again. 
another and a more general Idea; to which having given a Name, 
they make a term of a more comprehenſive extenſion : Which new 
Idea is made, not by any new addition, but only, as before, by lea” 
ving out the ſhape, and ſome other Properties ſignified by the name 
Man, and retaining only a Body, with Life, Senſe, and ſponta- | 
neous Motion, comprehended under the Name Animal. 
09. That this is the way, whereby Men firſt formed general Ideas, 


are nothing An ae Names to them, I think, is 0 evident, that there needs no 


Ideas. 


Ile. other proof of it, but the conſidering of a Man's ſelf, or others, | 


and the ordinary proceedings of their Minds in Knowledge : And 
he that thinks general Natures or Notions, ate any thing elſe but 


ſuch abſtract and partial Ideas of more complex ones, taken at firſt 
from particular Exiſtences, will, | fear, be at a los where to find 


them. For tet any one reflect, and then tell me, wherein does his 


kdea of Alan differ from that of Peter and Paul; or his Lea of Horſe 
from that of Bucephalas, but in the leaving out tomething, that is pe- 


culiat to each Individual ; and retaining ſo much of thoſe particular 
complex Ideas, of ſeveral particular Exiſtences, as they are 1 wn} to 
agree in? Of the complex Ideas, ſignified by the names Man, and 
Horye, leaving out but thoſe: particulars wherein they differ, and 
retaining = thofe wherein they agree, and of chte making a 
new diſtinct complex ſdea, and giving the name Auma to it, one 
has à mare general term, that comprehendk, with Man, ſeveral 0- 


ther Greatames, Leaveout of the Idea of animal, Senſe and ſponta- 
neous Metion, and the remaining complex Idea, made up of the re- 
rnaining ſimple ones of Body, Life, and Nouriſhment, becomes 2 

more general one, under the wore comfirehenſive term, Vivans. And 
not to n longer pon Ga prnicuing, Avevidant.in i it ſelf, by the 


fame 


: 1 Bs | 10 * . 
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ſame way the Mind proceeds to Body, Subſtance, and at laſt to Being, 
Thing, and ſuch de terms, which ſtand for any of our {dens 
wbatloever. To conclude, this whole myſtery'of Genera and Spectes, 
which make ſuch a tioiſe in the Schools, and are; with Juſtice, ſ6 
little fegarded out of them, is nothing elſe but abſtract Ideas, more 
or leſs comprehenſive, with names annexed to them. In all which; 
this is conſtant and unvariable, That every more general term, 
ſtands for ſuch an Idea, as is but a part of any of thoſe contained uns 


1 185 : 
$10. This may ſhew us the reaſon, why, in the defining of Words, u e 
which is nothing but declaring theit fignification, we make. uſe of theGe- . S 
nus,or next general Word that comprehends it. Which is not out of ne- nn 
ceſſity, but only to ſave the labour of enumerating tlie ſeveral ſim ple von, 
Ideas, which the next general Word or Genus, ftands for; or, perhaps, \ 
ſometimes the ſhame of not being able to do it. But though defining by 1 
Genus and Differentia, (I crave leave to ule theſe terms of Art, hon [ 
originally Latin, ſince they moſt properly ſuit thoſe Notions they are i 
applied to;) 1 fay, though defining by the Genus be the ſhorteſt | 
way; yet, I think, it may be doubted, whether it be the be. ; 
This J am ſure, it is not the only, and ſo not abſolutely neceſſary. i 
For Definition being nothing but making another underſtand by j 
Words, what Idea, the tetm defined ftahds for, a definition is beſt | 
made by enumerating thoſe fimple Ideas that are combined in the fig- 

nification of the term defined: and if inſtead of ſuch an enumera- 
tion, Men have accuſtomed themſelves to uſe the next general term, 
it has not been out of neceſſity, or for greater clearneſs ; but for | 
quickneſsand diſpatch ſake. For, I think, that to one who deſired | 
toknow what Idea the word Man ftood for; if it ſhould be ſaid, that | 
Man wasa ſolid extended Subſtance, having Life, Senſe, ſpontaneous J 
Motion, and the Faculty of Reaſoning, | doubt not but the meaning, 
of the term Man, would be as wel] underſtood, and the Idea it ſtands. 
for, be at leaſt as clearly made known, as when it is defined to be a 
rational Animal ; which by the ſeveral definitions of Animal, Vivens, 
and Corpus, reſolves it ſelf into thoſe enumerated Ideas. Ihave in 
explaining the term Man, followed here the ordinary Definition of 
the Schools: which tho', perhaps, not the moſt exact, yet ſerves 
well enough to my preſent purpoſe. And one may, in this inſtance, 
ſee what gave occaſion to the Rule, that a Definition muſt confiſt 
of Genus and Differentia : and it. ſuffices. to ſhew us the little neceſſity 

there is of ſuch a Rule, or advantage in the ſtrict obſerving of it. 
For Definitions, as has been ſaid, being only the explaining of one 
Word, by ſeveral others, ſo that the meaning, 3 it ſtands for, 
may be certainly known, Languages are not always ſo made, ac- 
cording to the Rules of Logick, that every term can have its figni- 
fication, exactly and clearly expreſſed by two others. Experience 
ſufficiently ſatisfies us to the contrary; or elſe thoſe who have made 
this Rule, have done ill, that they have given us ſo few Defiflitions 
conformable to it. But of Definitions, more in the next Chapter. 
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} 11. To return to general Words, it is plain,” by what has been 
ſaid, That General and Unizerſal, belong not to the real exiſtence of 


of the vn- Things; but are the Inventions and Creatures of the Underſtanding, made 


by it for its own uſe, and concern only Signs, whether Words, or Ideas. 
Words are general, as has been ſaid, when uſed, for Signs of gene- 


ral Ideas; and fo are applicable indifferently to many particular 


Things; And [deas, are general, when they are ſet up as the Re- 
preſentatives of many particular Things : but univerſality belongs 
not to things themſelves, which are all of them particular in theit 
Exiſtence, even thoſe Words, and Ideas, which in their ſignification, 
are genetal. When therefore we quit Particulars, the Generals 
that reſt, are only Creatures of our own making, their general Na- 


ture being nothing but the Capacity they are put into by the Un- 


derſtanding, of ſignifying or repreſenting many particulars. For 


the ſignification they have, is nothing but a relation, that by the 


| 7h by firſt 
Letter, p. 
189, &c. 


Mind of Man is added to them. (a) 
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(a) Againſt this the Biſhop of Worceſter objects, and our Author & anſwets as follow- 
eth: However, faith the Biſhop, the abſtrafted Ideas are the Work of the Mind, as appear; 
by an Inſt ante produced of the Eſſence of the Sun being in one ſingle Individual: In which 
Caſe it is granted, That the Idea may be fo abſtracted, that more Suns might agree in it, 
and it is as much. a Sort, as if there were as many Suns as there are Stars. So that here 
we have a real Eſſence ſuhſiſting in one Individual, but capable of being multiplied into 
more, and the ſame Eſſence remaining. But in this one Sun there is a real Eſſence, and 


not a meer nominal or abſtracted Eſſence : But ſuppoſe there were more Suns; would 


not each of them have the real Eſſence of the Sun ? For what is it makes the Second 
Sun, but having the ſame real Eſſence with the Firſt ? If it were but a Nominal Ellence, 


then the Second would have nothing but the Name. 


This, as I underſtand it, replies Mr. Locke, is to prove, that the abſtract general Eſ- 
ſence of any Sort of Things, or things of the ſame Denomination 2. g. of Man or Ma- 
rygoles, hath a real Being out of the Underſtanding; which, I confeſs, I am not able to 
conceive. Your Lordſhip's Proof here brought out of my Eſſay, concerning the Sun, I 
humbly conceive will not reach it; becauſe what is ſaid there, does not at all concern 


the real but nominal Eſlence, as is evident from hence, that the Idea I ſpeak of there, is 
a complex Idea; but we have no complex Idea of the internal Conſtitution or real Eſ- 


ſence of the Sun. Beſides, I ſay expreſly, That our diſtinguiſhing Subſtances into Spe- 
cles, by Names, is not at all founded on their real Eſfftences: So that the Sun being one 
of theſe Subſtances, 1 cannot, in the Place quoted by your Lordſhip, be ſuppoſed to 


mean by Eſſence of the Sun, the real Eſſence of the Sun, unleſs I had fo expreſſed. But 


all this Argument will be at an end, when your Lordſhip ſhall have explained what you 
mean by theſe Words, true Sun. In my Sence of them, any thing will be a true Sun to 


which the name Sun may be truly and properly apply'd; and to that Subſtance or 


Thing, the name Sun may be truly and Fogerty apply'd, which has united in it that 
Combination of ſenſible Qualities, by which any thing elſe that is called Sun is diſtin- 
gui ſhed from other Subſtances, i. e. by the Nominal Eſſence: And thus our Sun is deno- 
minated and diſtinguiſhed from a fixed Star, not by a real Eſſence that we do not know 
(for if we did, tis poſſible we ſhould find the real Eſſence or Conſtitution of one of the 
fixed Stars to be the ſame with that of our Sun) but by a complex Idea' of ſenſible Qua- 
lities co-exiſting, which, wherever they are found, make a true Sun. And thus I crave 
leave to anſwer your Lordſhip's Queſtion, For what is it makes the Second Sun to be a true 
Sun, but having the ſame real Eſſence with the Firſt ? If it were but a Nominal Eſſence, then 
the Second would have nothing but the Name, 1 e Wy | 

I humbly conceive, if it had the nominal Eſſence, it would have ſomething beſides the 
Name, viz. That nominal Eſſence which is ſufficient to denominate it truly a Sun, or to 
make it be a true Sun, though we know nothing of that real Eſſence whereon that no- 
minal one _—_ ; your Lordſhip will then argue, That that real Eſſence is in the Se- 


cond Sur, and makes the Second Sun. I grant it, when the Second Sun comes to exiſt, ſo as 


to be perceived by us to have all the Ideas contained in our complex Idea, 5. e. in our No. 
minal Eſſence of a Sun. For ſhould it be true (as-is now believed by Aſtronomers). that 
the real Eſſence of the Sun were in any of the fixed Stars, yet ſuch à Star could not for 
that, be by us called a Sun, whilſt it anſwers not our complex Idea, or nominal Eſſence 
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912. The next thing therefor eto be confidered, is, 


of a Fun. But how! fas that will prove, That the  Efſences ef Things; 4 they are knomable 
by u, have 4 nom. in them difbin&. from that of abſtrat#: ſdexs' in ator. 


* . 
* % 


2” ear rr rn, 
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he Mind, which are 
meerly Creatures of the Mind, I do not ſee ; and we ſhall farther 7 t. Mind, þ 


vary wud L lee 1 enquire, in conſidering 
your Lord ſhip sfellowing Words. Therefore, ſay you, there muſt be & real Eſſence in eve- 
ry Judividual of the ſame: Kind, Jes, and ] beg leave of your Lordſhip to ſay, of a diffe- 
rent Kind too. For that alone is it which makes it to be what it dz. 
That every Individual Subſtance has a real, internal, individual Conſtitution, 5. e. 
a real Eſſence, that makes it to be what it is, I grant. Upon this your Lordſhip ſays, 
Peter, James and "Joby are all true and real Men. Anuſw. Without doubt, ſuppoſing 
them to be Men, they are true and real Men, i. e. ſuppoſing the Names of that Species 
belongs to them. And fo Three Babaques are all true and r 


" 


1 are cal Bobaques, ſuppoſing the 
Name of that Species of Animals belongs to then. ns.” 1 | . A 

For 1 beſeech your Lordſhip to conſider, Whether in your way of arguing; by na- 
ming them Peter, James and John, Names familiar to us, as appropriated to Individuals 
of the Species Aan, your Lordſhip does not firſt ſuppoſe them Men, and then very 
ſafely ask, Whether they be not all true and real Men ? But if Iſhould ask your Lord- 
ſhip, Whether Wemcena, Cuckery and Conſheda were true and real Men or no? Your Lord- 
ſhip would not be able to tell me, till I have pointed out to your Lordſhip the Indivi- 
duals called by thoſe Names, your Lordſhip by examining whether they had in them 
thoſe ſenſible Qualities, which your Lordſhip has combined into that complex Idea, to 
which you give the:Specifick Name Aan, determin'd them all, or ſome of them to be 
of the Species which you call Man, and fo to be true and real Mar, which when your 
Lordſhip has determin'd, tis plain you did it by that which is only the nominal Eſſence; 
as not knowing the real one. But your Lordſhip farther asks, What is it makes Peter, 
James and John real Mer ? Is it the attributing the general Name to them ? No certainly ; 
but that the true and real Eſſence of a Man is in every one of ten.. 

If when your Lordſhip asks, What makes them Men ? Your Lordſhip uſed the Word 
making in the proper Senſe for the efficient Cauſe, and in that Senſe it were true, 
that} the Eſſence of a Man, . e. the Specifick Eſſence of that Species made 
a Man; it would undoubtedly follow, that this Specifick Eſſence had a re- 
ality beyond that of being only a general, abſtra& Idea in the Mind. But when it is aid, 
That it is the true and real Eſſence of a Man in every one of them that males Peter, james and 
John true and real Men, the true and real meaning of thoſe Words is no more but that 
the Eſſence of that Species, i. e. The Properties anſwering the complex, abſtra& Idea, 
to which the Specifick Name is given, being found in them that makes them be proper- 


ly and truly called Men, or is the reaſon why they are called Men. Your Lordſhip a e 


And we muſt be as certain of this, as we are that we are Men. | COR fi 

How, | beſeech your Lordſhip, are we certain, that they are Meh, but only by our 
Senſes, finding thoſe Properties in them which anſwer the abſtract, complex Idea, which 
is in our Minds of the Specifick Idea, to which we have annexed the Specifick Name 
Man? This I take to be the true meaning of what your Lordſhip ſays in the next Words, 
Viz, They tale their Denomination of being Men, from that common Nature or Eſſence which is 
in them; and I am apt to think, theſe Words will not hold true in any other Senſe. 

Your Lordſhip's fourth Inference begins thus : That the general Idea is not made from the 
ſimple Ideas, by the meer Act of the Mind abſtrafting from Circumſtances, but from Reaſon and 
Conſideration of the Nature of Things. Gere Sl Og 
| RP, my Lord, That Reaſon and Conſideration had been Acts of the Mind, meer 
Atts of the Mind, when any thing was done by them. Your Lordſhip gives a Reaſon 
for it, wiz. For when we ſee ſeveral Individuals that have the ſame Powers and Properties, 
we thence infer, That there muſt be ſomething common to all, which makes them of one Kind. 
I grant the Inference to be true; but muſt beg leave to deny that this proves, That 
the general Idea the Name is annexed to, is not made by the Mind. TI have faid, and it 


agrees with what your Lordſhip here ſays, & That „ the Mind in making its complex I- 8 28 


« deas of Subſtances, only follows Nature, and puts no Ideas together, which are not 

% ſuppoſed to have an Union in Nature; no body joins the Voice of a Sheep, with the 

„Shape 

e to be the complex Ideas of any real Subſtances; unleſs he has a Mind to fill his Hea 
with Chimera's, and his Diſcourſes with unintelligible Words. Men obſerving cer- 

* tain Qualities always joined and exiſting together, therein copied Nature, and of I- 


285 29, 


of an Horſe ;, nor the Colour of Lead, with the Weight and Fixedneſs of Gold, 


* deas ſo united, made their complex ones of Subſtances, Gr. Which is very little 


| MA oo 
different from what your Lordſhip here ſays, That 'tis from our Obſervation of Indi- 
viduals, that we come to infer, Thar there is ſomething common to them all. But I do not 


ſee how it will thence follow, that the general or ſpecifick Idea is not made by the meer 


Act of the Mind. No, ſays your Lordſhip, There is ſomething common to them all, which 
makes them of one Kind; and if the difference of Kinds be real, that which makes them all of 
one Kind muſt not be a nominal, but real Eſſence. 4 
This may he ſome Objection to the Name of m_— Eſſence; but is, as I hambly con- 
22 celve 
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ceive, none to the Thing deſigned by it. There is an internal Conſtitution of Things, 
on which their Properties depend. This your Lordſhip and I are agreed of, and this 
we call the real Eſſence.' There are alſo certain complex Ideas, or Combinations of theſe 
Properties in Mens Minds, to which they commonly annex Specifick Names, or Names 
of Sorts or Kizds of Things. This, I believe, your Lordſhip does not deny. Theſe 
complex Ideas, for want of a better Name, I have called nominal Eſſence ; how properly, 
1 will not diſpute. But if any one will help me to a better Name for them, I am ready 
to receive it: till then, I muſt, to expreſs my ſelf, uſe this. Now, my Lord, Body, Life, 
and the Power of Reaſoning, being not the real Eſſence of a Man, as I believe your Lord. 
fhip will agree, will your Lordſhip ſay, that they are not enough'to make the thing 
wherein they are found, of the Kind called Man, and not of the Kind called Baboon, 
becauſe the difference of theſe Kinds is real ? If this be not real enough to make the Thing of 
one Kind, and not of another, I do not ſee how Animal rationale can be enough realy to 
diſtinguiſh a Man from an Horſe ; for that is but the nominal, not real Eſſence of that 


Vun 9 Mind, deſigned by the Name Mar. And yet, I ſuppoſe, every one thing is real enough, 


to make a real difference between that and other Kinds. And if nothing will ſerve the 


turn; to MAKE things of one Kind, and not of another (which as I have ſhew'd, ſignifies 


no more but ranking of them under different Specifick Names) but their real, unknown 
Conſtitutions, which are the real Eſſences we are ſpeaking of, 1 fear it would be a long 
while befote we ſhould have really different Kinds of Subſtances, or diſtin& Names for 
them, unleſs we could diſtinguiſh them by theſe Differences, of which we have no diſtin 
Conceptions. For I think it would not be readily anſwer'd me, if I ſhould demand, 
wherein lies the real difference in the internal Conſtitution of a Srag from that ofa Buck, 


which are each of them very well known to be of one Kind, and not of the other; and 


no body queſtions but that the Kind whereof each of them is, are really different. 
Your Lordſhip farther ſays, And this difference doth not depend upon the complex Ideas of 
Subſtances, whereby Men arbitrarily join Modes together, in their Minds. I confeſs, my 
Lord, I know not what to ſay to this, becauſe I do not know what theſe complex Ideas 
of Subſtances are, whereby Men arbitrarily join Modes together in their Minds. But! 
am apt to think there is a Miſtake in the matter, by the Words that follow, which are 
theſe : For let them miſtake in their Complication of Ideas, either in leaving out or putting in 
what doth not belong to them; and let their Ideas be what they will, the real Eſſence of a Man, 


and an Horſe, and a Tree, are juſt what they were. 


The Miſtake I ſpoke of, I humbly ſuppoſe is this, That Things are here taken to be 


; diſtinguiſhed by their real Eſſence z; when by the very way of ſpeaking of them, it is 
clear; That they ate already diſtinguiſhed by their nominal Eſſences, and are ſo taken to 


real Eſſence of a Man, and an Horſe, and a Tree, but that ther 


be. For what I beſeech your Lordſhip, does your Lordſhip mean, when you ſay, The 
euch kinds already ſet out 
by the Signification of theſe Names, Man, Horſe, Tree? And what, I beſeech your 
Lordſhip, is the Signification of each of theſe Specifick Names, but the complex Idea 
it ſtands for? And that complex Idea is the nominal Eſſence, and nothing elſe. So that, 


taking Man, as your Lordſhip does here, to ſtand for a kind or ſort of Individuals, all 


which agree in that common, complex Idea, which that Specifick Name ſtands for, it 


is certain that the real Eſſence of all the Individuals, comprehended under rhe Specifick 
Name Aan, in your uſe of it, would be juſt the ſame ; let others leave out or put into 


their complex Idea of Man what they pleaſe ; becauſe the real Eſſence on which that 


unalter'd complex Idea, i. e. thoſe Properties depend, muſt neceſſarily be concluded to 


be the ſame. | 0 K 
For I take it for granted, That in uſing the Name Man, in this place, your Lordſhip 


uſes it for that complex Idea which is in your Lordſhip's Mind of that Species. So that 


your Lordſhip by putting it for or ſubſtituting it in the Place of that complex Idea where 


| you ſay the real Eſſence of it is juſt as it was, or the very ſame it was, does ſuppoſe the 
 Ideait ſtands for, to be Ideally the fame. For ifI change the Signification of the Word 


Man, whereby it may not comprehend juſt the ſame Individuals which in your Lordſhip's 


Senſe it does, but ſhut out ſome of thoſe that to your Lordſhip are ien in your Signi- 


fication of the Word an, or take in others to which your Lordſhip does not allow the 
Name Man. I do not think you will ſay, that the real Eſſence of Man, in both theſe 


Senſes, is the ſame; and yet your Lordſhip ſeems to ſay ſo, when you ſay, Let Men 
miſtake in the Complication of their Ideas, either in leaving out or putting in what doth not be- 


long to them; and let their Ideas be what they pleaſe, the real Eſſence of the Individuals com- 


| Prehended under the Names annexed to theſe Ideas, will be the ſame : for ſo, I humbly 


conceive, it muſt be put, to make out what your Lordſhip aims at. For as your Lordſhip 


puts it by the Name of Man, or any other Specifick Name, your Lordſhip ſeems to me 


| time. 


to ſuppoſe, that that Name ſtands for, and not for the ſame Idea, at the ſame 


For Example, my Lord, let your Lordſhip's Idea, to which you annex the Sign. 
Man, be a rational Animal: Let another Man's Idea be a rational Animal of os 
SR | | __ . Shape; 
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they do not ſignify barely one particular thing; for then they would 421 
not be general Terms, but proper Names; ſo on tlie othet fide, 412 
tis as evident, they do not fignify a plurality; for Man and Men Hy 
would then ſignify the ſame; and the diſtinction of numbers (as 
Grammarians call them) would be ſuperfluous and uſeleſs. * That 
then Which general Words ſignify, is a ſort of Things; arid each 
of them does that, by being a fign of an abſtract Idea in the mind, 
to which Idea, as Things exiſting are found to agree, ſo they come 
to be ranked under that name; or, which is all one; be of that 
ſort. Whereby it is evident, that the Eſſences of the ſorts, or (if the 
Latin Wotd pleaſes better) Species of Things, are nothing elſe but 
theſe abſtract Ideas. For the having the Eſſence of any Species, be- 
ing that which makes any thing to be of that Species, and the con- 
formity to the Idea, to which the name is annexed, being that which 
gives a fight to that name, the having the Eſſence, and the having 
that Conformity, muſt needs be the ſame thing: Since to be of any 
Species, and to have a right to the name of that Species, is all one. 
As for Example, to be a Man, or of the Species Man, and to have 
right to the name Man, is the ſame thing. Again, to be a Man, 
or of the ſame Species Man, and have the Eſſence of a Man, is the 
ſame thing. Now fince nothing can be a Man, or have a right to 
to the name Man; but what has a conformity to the abſtract Idea the 
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Shape; let a third Man's Idea be of an Animal of ſuch a Size and Shape, leaving out 
Rationality ; let a fourth be an Animal with a Body of ſuch a Shape, and an immaterial 
Subſtance, with a Power of Reaſoning); let a fifth leave out of his Idea, an immaterial 
Subſtance. *Tis plain every one of theſe will call his a Aan, as well as your Lordſhip ; 
and yet *tis as plain that Man as ſtanding for all theſe diſtin, complex Ideas cannot 4 
ſuppoſed to have the ſame internal Conſtitution, i. e. the ſame real Eſſence. The Truth 
is, every diſtin&, abſtract Idea, with a Name to it, makes a real, diſtin& kind, what- 
ever the real Eſſence (which we know not of any of them) be. 


And therefore I grant it true what your Lordſhip ſays in the next Words, And let the 
nominal. Eſſence differ never ſo much, the real, common Eſſence or Nature of the ſeveral Kinds, 
are not at all alter d by them, i. e. That our Thoughts or Ideas cannot alter the real Con- 
ſtitutions that are in Things that exiſt, there is nothing more certain. But yet 'tis true, 
that the Changes of Ideas to which we annex them, can and does alter the Signification 

of their Names, and thereby alter the Kinds, which by theſe Names we rank and fort 
them into. Your Lordſhip farther adds, And theſe real Eſſences are unchangeable, i. e. the 
internal Conſtitutions are unchangeable. Of what, I beſeech your Lordſhip, are the inter- 
nal Conſtitutions unchangeable ? Not of any Thing that exiſts, but of God alone; for they 
may be changed all as eafily by that Hand that made them, as the internal Frame of a 
Watch. What then is it that is unchangeable ? The internal Conſtitution or real Eſ- 
ſence of a Species: which, in plain Engliſh, is no more but this, whilſt the ſame Spe- 
cifick Name, v. g. of Man, Horſe, or Tree, is annexed to or made the Sign of the ſame 
abſtract, complex Idea, under which I rank ſeveral Individuals ;, it is impoſſible but the 
real Conſtitution on which that unalter'd, complex Idea or nominal Eſſence depends, 
muſt be the ſame, i. e. in other Words, where we find all the ſame Properties, we have 

Reaſon to. conclude there is the ſame real, internal Conſtitution, from which thoſe Pro- 
perties flow. | | | 


But your Lordſhip proves the real Eſſences to be unchangeable, becauſe God makes 
them, in thoſe following Words : For however there may happen ſome variety in Individuals 
by particular Accidents, yet the Eſſences of Men, and Horſes, and Trees remain always the 
fame ;, becauſe they do not depend on the Ideas of Men, but on the Will of the Creator, who bath 
made ſeveral Sorts of Beings. {65 p14 or 46>; | 

'Tis true, the real Conſtitutions or Eſſences of particular Things exiſting, do not de- 
pend on the Ideas of Men, but on the Will of the Creator ; but their being ranked in- 


— Sorts, under ſuch and ſuch Names does depend and wholly depend on the Ideas of 


name 
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the Species Mun, but what has the Eſſence of that Species, it follows, 
that the abſtract Idea for which the name ſtands, and the Eſſence of 
the Species, is one and the ſame. From whence it is eaſy to ob- 
ſerve, that the eſſences of the ſorts of things, and conſequently the 
ſorting of This, is the Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding that ab- 
ſtracts and makes thoſe general Ideas. 
ne 13. I would not here be thought to forget, much leſs to deny, 
tbe 119i that Nature in the Production of Things, makes ſeveral of them 


name Alan ſtands for; nor any thing bela Man, ot have a right, to 


manſhip of 


the Under- Alike: there 1s nothing more obvious, eſpecially in the Races of Ani- 
de bee mals, and all things propagated by Seed. But yet, 1 think, we 
beigen may lay, the ſorting of them under Names, is the Workmanſhi p of the 
the fnili- Underſtanding, toking occaſion from the ſimilitude it obſerves amongſt 
— them, to make abſtra& general Ideas, and ſet them up in the mind, 
with Names annexed to them, as Patterns or Forms, (for in that ſence 
the word Form has a very proper fignification, ) to which, as par- 
ticular Things exiſting are found to agree, ſo they come to be of 

that Species, have that Denomination, or are put into that Cloſfs. 
For when we ſay, this isa Alan, that a Horſe ; this Juſtice, that 
Cruelty ; this a Watch, that a Jack; what do we elſe but rank Things 

under different ſpecifick Names, as agreeing to thoſe abſtract Ideas, 

of which we have made thoſe Names the ſigns? And what are the 
Effences of thoſe Species, ſet out and marked by Names, but thoſe 
abſtract Ideas in the mind; which are, as it were, the bonds be- 
tween particular Things that exiſt, and the Names they are to be 
ranked under? And when general Names have any connexion with 
particular Beings, theſe abſtract Ideas are the Medium that unites 

them: ſo that the Eſſences of Species, as diſtinguiſhed and deno- 
minated by us, neither are, nor can be any thing but thoſe preciſe 
abſtract Ideas we have in our minds. And therefore the ſuppoſed 
real Eſſences of Subſtances, if different from our abſtra& Ideas, can- 

not be the Eſſences of the Species we rank Things into. For two 
Species may be one, as —_— „as two different Eſ- 
ſences be the Eſſence of one Species: And I demand, what are the 
alterations may, or may not be in a Horſe or Lead, without making 
either of them to be of another Species? In determining the Species 

of Things by our abſtract Ideas, this is eaſy to reſolve : but if an 

one will regulate himſelf herein, by ſuppoſed real Eſſences, he wil 

I ſuppoſe, be at a loſs : and he will never be able to know when 

any thing preciſely ceaſes to be of the Species of a Horſe, or Lead. 

44. $f 14. Nor will any one wonder, that I ſay theſe Eſſences, or ab- 
{ind tract Ideas, (which are the meaſures of Name, and the boundaries 
tin of Species) are the Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding, who conſiders, 
eue. that at leaſt the complex ones are often, in ſeveral Men, different 
Collections of fimple Ideas : and therefore that is Covetouſneſs to one 
Man, which is not fo to another. Nay, even in Subſtances, where 
their abſtra& Ideas ſeem to be taken from the Things themſelves, 
they are not conſtantly the ſame; no not in that Species, which : 
be moſt 
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moſt familiar to us, and with which we have the moſt intimate ac- 
quaintance : It having been more than once dqubted; whether the 
Fætus born of a Woman were a Man, even ſo far; as that it hath been 
debated, whether it were, or were not to be nouriſhed and bapti- 
zed : which could not be, if the abſtract Idea or Efſence; to which 
the Name Man belonged, were of Nature's making; and were not 
the uncertain and various Collection of ſimple Ideas, which the Un- 
derſtanding puts together, and then abſtracting it, affixed a name 
to it. So that in truth every diſtinct abſtract Idea, is a diſtindt Eſſence : 
and the names that ſtand for ſuch diſtinct Ideas, are the names of 
Things eſſentially different. Thus a Circle is as eſſentially different 
from an Oval, as a Sheep from a Goat: and Rain is as effentially 
different from Snow, as Water from Earth, that abſtract Idea which 
is the Eſſence of one, being impoſſible to be communicated to the 
other. And thus any two abſtract Ideas, that in any part vary one 
from another, with two diſtinct names annexed to them, conſtitute 
two diſtinct ſorts, or, if you pleaſe, Species, as eſſentially different, 
as any two the moſt remote, or oppoſite in the World. 


? 15. But ſince the Eſſences of Things are thought, by ſome, (and Rel and 


not without reaſon,) to be wholly unknown ; it may not be amiſs 
to conſider the ſeveral ſigniſications of the Word Eſſence, 


_ Firſt, Eſſence may be taken for the being of any thing; whereby Y 


it is, what it is. And thus the real internal, but generally in Sub- 
ſtances, unknown Conſtitution of Things, whereon their difcovera- 
ble Qualities depend; may be called their Eſſence. This is the pro- 
per original ſignification of the Word, as is evident from the for- 
mation of it; Eſſentia, in its primary notation ſignifying properly 
Being. And in this ſenſe it is ſtill uſed, when we ſpeak of the Eſ- 
ſence of particular things, without giving them any Name: 

Secondly; The Learning and Diſputes of the Schools, having been 
much buſied about Genus and Species, the Word Eſſence has almoſt | 
loſt its primary Signification ; and inſtead of the real: Conſtitution 
of things, has been almoſt wholly applied to the artificial Conſtitu- 
tion of Genus and Species. Tis true, there is ordinarily ſuppoſed a 
real Conſtitution of the ſorts of Things; and tis paſt doubt; 
there muſt be ſome real Conſtitution, en which any Collection of 
ſimple Ideas co-exiſting, muſt depend; But it being evident, thut 
Things are ranked under Names into forts or Species, only as they 
agree to certain abſtra& Ideas, to which we have annexed tlioſe 
Names, the Eſſence of each Genus, or Sort, comes to be nothing 
but that abſtract Idea, which the General, or Sortal (if I may have 
leave fo to call it from Sort, as I do General from Genus,) Name ſtands 
for. And this we ſhall find to be that, which the Word Eſſence 
1mports, in its moſt familiar uſe. Theſe two forts of Eſſences, | ſup- 
poſe, may not unfitly be termed, the one the Real, the other the No- 
minal Eſſence. EL ED, 


Nominal 


16. Between the Nominal Eſſence, and the Name, thete is ſo near à c 


Connexion; that the Name of any ſort of Things cannot be attributed 
to any particular Being, but what has this Eſſence, whereby it anſwer 
that abſtract Idea, whereof that Name is the Sign. 917. Con- 


between the 
$ Name and 
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erin 917. Contetning the real Eflences of corporeal Subſtances, (to 
cert mention thole only,) there are, if I miſtake not, two Opinions. The 


tbcir one is of thoſe, who uſing the Word Eſſence, for they know not what, 
55575 ' {uppole u oertain number of thoſe Eſſences, according to which, all 
natural things are made, and wherein they do exactly every one of 
them partake, and ſo become of this or that Species. The other, 
and more rational Opinion, is of thoſe, who look on all natural 
Things to have a real, but unknown Conftitution of their inſenſible 
Parts, from which flow thoſe ſenfible Qualities, which ſerve us to 
diſtinguiſh them one from another, according as we have Occafion 
to rank them into forts, under common Denominations. The for- 
mer of theſe Opinions, which ſuppoſes theſe Eſſences, as a certain 
number of Forms or Molds, wherein all natural Things, that exiſt, 
are caſt, and do equally partake, has, I imagine, very much per- 
plexed the Knowledge of natural Things. The frequent ProduQi- 
ons of Monſters, in all the Species of Animals, and of Changelings, 
and other ſtrange Iſſues of humane Birth, carry with them difficul- 
ties, not poſſible to conſiſt with this Hypotheſes : Since it is as im- 
poſſible, that two Things, partaking exactly of the ſame real Ef- 
ſence, ſhould have different Properties, as that two Figures partaking 
in the ſame real Eſſence of a Circle, ſhould have different Properties. 
But were there no other reaſon againſt it, yet the ſuppoſition 
of Eſſences, that cannot be known ; and the making them nevertheleſs 
to be that, which diſtinguiſhes the Species of Things, is ſo wholly 
uſeleſs, and unſerviceable to any part of our Knowledge, that that 
alone were ſufficient, to make us lay it by; and content our ſelves 
with ſuch Eſſences of the Sorts or Species of Things, as come with- 
in the reach of our Knowledge: which, when ſeriouſſy conſidered, 
will be found, as J have ſaid, to be nothing elſe, but thoſe abſtract 
complex Ideas, to which we have annexed diftin& general Names. 
hed ng 8. Eſſences being thus diſtinguiſhed into Nominal and Real, we 
en may farther obſerve, that in the Species of ſimple Ideas and Modes, 
ſencin they are always the ſame : But in Subſtances, always quite different. Thus 


— 9 a Figure including a Space between three Lines, is the real, as well 
feen Vas nominal Eſſence of a Triangle; it being not only the abſtract Idea 
vl ſtancen. to which the general Name is annexed, but the very Eſſentia, or 
Being, of the thing it ſelf, that Foundation from which all its Pro- 
perties flow, and to which they are all inſeparably annexed. But 

it is far otherwiſe concerning that pareel of Matter, which makes 
the Ring on my Finger, wherein theſe two Eſſences are apparently 
different. For it is the real Conſtitution of its inſenſible Parts, on 
which depend all thoſe Properties of Colour, Weight, Fufibility, 
Fixedneſs, &c. which makes it to be /Gold, or gives it a right to that 
Name, which is therefore its nominal Eſſence. Since nothing can 

be calld Gold, but what has a Conformity of Qualities to that ab- 

ſtrat complex Ideu, to which that Name is annexed. But this Di- 
ſtinction of Fſſences, belonging particularly to Subſtances, we ſhall, 
ohen we come to conſider their Names, hzve an occaſion to treat of 
more ful. 0 15 ee ee 


— 
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Chap. IV. 


? 19. That ſuch abſtrac Ideas, with Names to them, as we have Y 
been ſpeaking of, are Eſſences, may farther appeat by what we are enen 
told concerning Eſſences, viz. that they are all ingenerable, and in- Ger nol 

Torruptible. hich cannot be true of the real Conſtitutions of 
Things, which begin and periſh with them, All Things, that ex- 
it, befides their Author, are all liable to Change; eſpecially thoſe 
Things we are acquainted with, and have tanked into Bands, under 
diſtinct Names or Enſigns. Thus that, which was Graſs to Day, is 
to Morrow the Fleſh of a Sheep; and within few days after, be- 
comes part of a Man: In all which, and the like Changes, tis 
evident, their real Eſſence, i. e. that Conſtitution, whereon the Pro- 
perties of theſe ſeveral things depended, is deſtroy d, and periſhes 
with them. But Eſſences being taken for Ideas, eſtabliſhed in the 
Mind, with Names annexed to them, they are ſuppoſed to remain 
ſteadily the ſame, whatever mutations the particular Subſtances are 
liable to. For whatever becomes of Alexander and Bucephallus, the 
Ideas to which Man and Horſe are annexed, are ſuppoſed neverthe- 

| leſs to remain in the ſame ; and ſo the Eſſences of thoſe Species are 
preſerved whole and undeſtroy d, whatever Changes happen to any, 
or all of the Individuals of thoſe Species. By this means the E/- 
ſence of a Species reſts ſafe and entire, without the exiſtence. of ſo 
much as one Individual of that kind. For were there now no Cir- 
cle exiſting any where in the World, (as, perhaps, that Figure ex- 
iſts not any where exactly marked out, ) yet the Idea annexed to that 
Name would not ceaſe to be what it is; nor ceaſe to be as a pat- 
tern, to determine which of the particular Figures we meet with 
have, or have not a Right to the Name Circle, and ſo to ſnew, which 
of them, by having that Eſſence, was of that Species. And though 
there neither were; nor had been in Nature ſuch a Beaſt as an Vni- 
corn, nor ſuch a Fiſh as a Mermaid; yet ſuppoſing thoſe Names to 
ſtand for complex abſtract Ideas, that contained no inconſiſteney in 
them; the Eſſence of a Mermaid is as intelligible, as that of a Man; 
and the Idea of an Unicorn, as certain, ſteady, and permanent, as 
that of a Horſe. From what has been ſaid, it is evident, that the 
Doctrine of the Immutability of Eſſences; proves them to be only 
abſtract Ideas; and is founded on the Relation, eſtabliſhed between 
them, and certain Sounds as Sigus of them; and will always be true, 


General Terms. "6 


WEASEL * 


4 


as long as the ſame Name can have the ſame ſignificatio. . 
? 20, To conclude, this is that, which in ſhort I would ſay; (viz.) Nein. 


that all the great Bufineſs of Genera and Species, and their Eſſences, a- * 
mounts to no more but this; That Men making abſtract Ideas, arid 
ſettling them in their Minds, with Names annexed to hem, do thert- 
by enable themſelves to conſider Things, and diſcourſe of them as 
it were in bundles, for the eaſier and readier improvement, and com- 
munication of their Knowledge, which would adyance but/flowly, 

were their Words and Thoughts confined only to Particulars. 
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CHAP IV. 
Of the Names of ſemple Ideas. 


Names 0 L. 
fimple I- 4 e 


Hough all Words, as I have ſhewn, ſignify nothing. im- 
dess, mediately, but the Ideas in the Mind of the Speaker; 
wachten, yet upon a nearer ſurvey, we ſhall find that the Names of ſimple Ideas, 

ſtancer, YET UP 7 
— mixed Modes, (under which 1 compriſe Relations too,) and natural 
peculiar. Subſtances, have each of them Jometbing' peculiar, and different from the 

other. For Example : 
* 92. Firſt, The Names of ſimple Ideas and Subſtances, with the ab⸗ 
aca nd ſtract Ideas in the Mind, which they immediately fi ignify, intimate 


Subſt anc ef, 


ininue alſo ſome real Exiſtence, from which was derived their original pat- 
en. tern. But the Names of mixed Modes, terminate in the Idea that is in 
the Mind, and lead not the Thoughts any farther, as we {hall ſee 
„weed large! in the following Chapter. 
kane, $3. Secondly, The Names of fimple Ideas and Modes, fi fanih always 
ſimple the real, as well as nominal Eſſence of their Species. But the Names 
ow of natal Subſtances, ſignify rarely, if ever, any thing but barely the 
rk rea nominal Eſſences of thoſe Species, as we ſhall ſhew | in the Chapter, that 
wy og treats of the Names of Subſtances in particular. 
Thirdly, d 4. Thirdly, The Names of ſimple Ideas are not capable of any defi- 
fnple 1 nitions; the Names of all complex Ileas are. It has not, that I — 
bac. hitherto been taken notice of by any Body, what Words are, and 
vat are not capable of. being defined: the want whereof is (as Lam 
apt to think) not ſeldom the occaſion of great wrangling, and ob- 
ſeurity in Mens Diſcourſes, whilſt ſome demand definitions of Terms, 
that cannot be defined; and others think, they oughtto reſt ſatisfied, 
in an Explication made by a more general Word, and its Re- 
ſtriction, (or to ſpeak in Terms of Art by a Genus and Difference,) 
when even after ſuch Definition made according to rule thoſe who 
hear it, have oſten no more a clear Conception of the meaning of 
the Word, than they had before. his at leaſt, I think, that the 
ſhewing what Words are, and what are not capable of Definitions, 


and wherein \confiſts a good Definition, is not befides' our 
preſent purpoſe 3 and haps, will afford ſo much Light to the Na- 


ture of thek > Signs, a our eas, as I ane more We 


If all were 5 W 1 Win act 8 W TAP elt, 4 prove = all un are 
Line, dt fmable from cat Progreſs, in N which it will viſibhy 
-prc{;in kad us into, If he ſhoakd allow, that ll Names oduld be defined. 
nfioicum. Fr if the. Terms of one Definition, were ſtill to be defined by-ano- 


ther Where ut laſt ſhould: wo top d Rut I fhall from the Nature of 
our Ideas, und the Signifiration of Fond Words thew, 'why lente unn 


can, and others cannot be defined, and which they are, 
IP 56. I think, it is agreed, that a Definition is nothing elle, but the 
1 Kere the meaning of one Worg by ſeveral other not ſynonymous Terms. 
. The 
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The meaning of Words being only the Ideas they are made to ſtand 
for by him that uſes them; the meaning of any Term is then ſhewed, 
or the Word 1s defined when by other Words, the Idea it is made 
the Sign of, and annexed to in the Mind of the Speaker, is as it 
were repreſented, or ſet before the view of another; and thus its 
Signification aſcertained: This is the only uſe and end ef Definiti- 
ons; and therefore the only meaſure of what is, or is not a good 
Definition. OEM oF: 1d Tt. 15H FT | 565775 

7. This being premiſed, I ſay, | that the Names of Simple Ideas, inn. 


and thoſe only, are incapable of being defined. The reaſon whereof is — gy 


this, That the ſeveral Terms of a Definition, fignifying ſeveral Ideas, ** 
they can altogether by no means repreſent an Idea, which has no 
Compoſition at all : And therefore a Definition which is proper- 
ly nothing but the ſhewing the meaning of one Word by ſeveral o- 
thers not ſignifying each the ſame thing, can in the Names of fimple 
{deat have lo cr! bl et Fon hoof . 

2 8. The not obſerving this difference in our [deas, and their Names, I 
has produced that eminent trifling in the Schools, which is ſo eaſy 
to be obſerved, in the definitions they give us of ſome few of theſe 
fimple Ideas. For as to the greateſt part of them, even thoſe Ma- 
ſters of Definitions, were fain to leave them untouch d, meerly by 
the impoſhbility they found in it. What more exquiſite Jargon could 
the Wit of Man invent, than this Definition, The Act of a being in 
Power, as far forth as in Power, which would puzzle any rational 
Man, to whom it was not already\known by its famous abſurdity, 
to gueſs what Word it could ever be ſuppoſed to be the Explication 
of. If Tully asking a Dutchman what Beweeginge was, ſhould have 
received this Explication in his own Language, that it was Actus en- 
tis in potentia quatenus in potentia; I ask whether any one can imagine 
he could thereby have underſtood what the Word Beweeginge ſignifi- 
ed, or have gueſſed what Idea a Dutchman ordinarily had in his Mind, 
and would fignify to another when he uſed that ſound. 

} 9. Nor have the Modern Philoſophers, who have endeavoured 
to throw off the Jargon of the Schools, and ſpeak intelligibly, much 
better ſucceeded in defining ſimple Ideas, whether by explaining 
their Cauſes, or any otherwiſe. The Atomiſts, who define Motion 
to be a paſſage from one place to another, What do _ more than put 
one ſynonymous Word for another? For what is Paſſage other than 
Motion? And if they were asked what Paſſage was, How would 
they better define it than by Motion 2 For is it not at leaſt as proper 
and ſignificant, to ſay, P aſſage iS 4 Mot ion from one place to another, as 
to ſay, Motion is a Paſſage, &c. This is to tranſlate, and not to de- 
fine, when we change two Words of the ſame Signification one for 
another; which when one is better underſtood than the other, may 
ſerve to diſcover what Idea the unknown ſtands for; but is very 
far from a Defmition, unleſs we will ſay, every Engliſh Word in 
the Dictionary, is the definition of the Latin Word it anſwers, 
and that Motion is a definition of Motus. Nor will the ſucceſſtve Ap- 
plication of the parts of the Superficies of one Body, to thoſe of another, 
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which the Carte ſſans give us, prove a much better definition of Mo- 
tion, when well examined. Hen WY lr $1 

Light, 910. The Act of Perſpicuous, as far forth as perſpicuous, is another 
Peripatetick definition of a fimple Idea; which though not more ab- 

ſurd than the former of Motion, yet betrays its Uſeleſsneſs and In- 
ſignificancy more plainly, becauſe Experience wil: eatily convince 

any one, that it cannot make the meaning of the Word Light (which 

it pretends to define) at all underſtood by a blind Man: but the de- 
finition of Motion appears not at firſt ſight ſo uſeleſs, becauſe it ſcapes 
this way of Trial. For this fimple Idea, entring by the Touch as 
well as fight ; tis impoſſible to ſhew an Example of any one, who 

has no other way to get the Idea of Motion, but barely by the defi- 

nition of that Name. Thoſe who tell us, that Light is a great num- 

ber of little Globules, ſtriking briskly on the bottom of the Eye, 

ſpeak more intelligibly than the Schools: but yet theſe Words ne- 

ver ſo well underſtood, would make the Idea, the Word Light ſtands 

for, no more known to a Man that underſtands it not before, than if 


one ſhould tell him, that Light was nothing but a Company of little 


Tenms-balls, which Fairies all day long ſtruck with Rackets againſt 


ſome Mens Fore-heads, whilſt they paſte by others. For granting 
this explication of the thing to be true; yet the Idea of the cauſe 


of Light, if we had it never ſo exact; would no more give us the 
Idea of Light it (elf, as it is fuch a particular perception in us, than 
the Idea of the Figure and Motion of a ſharp piece of Steel, would 
give us the [lea of that Pain, which it is able to cauſe in us. For 
the cauſe of any Senſation, and the Senſation it felf, in all the ſim- 
ple [deas of one Senſe, are two' Ideas; and two [eas fo different, 
and diſtant one from another, that no two can be more ſo. And 


\ 


therefore ſhould Des Cartes's Globules ſtrike never ſo long on the 


retina of a Man, who was blind by a Gutta Serena, he would thereby 
never have any Idea of Light, or any thing approaching to it, though 
he underſtood what little Globules were, and what ſtriking on an- 


other Body was, never ſo well. And therefore the Carteſians very well 


diſtinguiſh between that Light which is the Cauſe of that Senſation 
in us, and the Idea which is produced in us by it, and is that which 


15 properly Light. 


inte l. 1 I. Simple Ideas, as has been ſhewn, are only to be got by thoſe | 
deas why impreſſions, Objects themſelves make on our Minds, by the proper 


undefing- 


bie, rie: Inlets appointed to each ſort. If they are not received this way, all 
wien the Words in the World, made uſe of to explain, or define any of their 
Names, will never he able to produce in us the Idea it ſtands for. For 

Words being Sounds, can produce in us no other fimple Ideas, than 

of thoſe very Sounds; nor excite any in us, but by that volunta- 


ry connexion, which is known to be between them, and thoſe fim- 


ple Ideas, which common Uſe has made them Signs of. He that 
thinks otherwiſe, let him try if any Words can give him the taſte 
of a. Pine-Apple, and make him have the true Idea of the Reliſh of 
that celebrated delicious Fruit. So far as he is told it has a reſem- 
blance with any Taſtes, whereof he has the Ideas already ** 
N Es 3 4 
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Memory, imprinted there by ſenſible Objects not Strangers to his 
Palate, ſo far may he approach that reſemblance in his Mind. But 
this is not giving us that [ea by a Definition, but exciting in us other 
ſimpie Ideas, by their known Names; which will be ſtill very dif- 
ferent from the true taſte of that Fruit it ſelf. In Light and Co- 
lours, and all other fimple Ideas, it is the ſame thing : for the ſigni- 
fication of Sounds, is not natural, but only impoſed and arbitrary. 
And no definition of Light, or Redneſs, is more fitted, or able to 
produce either of thoſe Ideas in us, than the ſound Light, or Red, 
by it ſelf. For to hope to produce an Idea of Light, or Colour, b 


N . 


2 Sound, however formed, is to expect that Sounds ſhould be viſi- 

dle, or Colours audible; and to make the Ears do the Office of all 
the other Senſes. Which is all one as to ſay, that we might Taſte, 
Smell, and ſee by the Ears: a ſort of Philoſophy ,worthy only 
of Sanco Panca, who had the Faculty to ſee Dulcinea by Hearſay. 
And therefore he that has not before received into his Mind, by. 
the proper Inlet, the fimple Idea which any Word ſtands for, can 
never come to know the ſignification of that Word, by any other 
Words, or Sounds, whatſoever put together, according to any 
Rules of Definition. The only way is, by applying to his Senſes 
the proper Object; and ſo producing that Idea in him, for which 

be has learnd the name already. A ſtudious blind Man, who had 
mightily beat his Head about viſible Objects, and made uſe of the 
explication of his Books and Friends, to underſtand thoſe names of 
Light, and Colours, which often came in his way; bragg d one 
day, That he now underſtood what Scarlet ſignified. Upon which 
his Friend demanding, what Scarlet was? the blind Man anſwered, 
It was like the Sound of a Trumpet. Juſt ſuch an Underſtanding of 
the Name of any other fimple Idea will he have, who hopes to get it 
only from a Definition, or other Words made uſe of to explain it. 

12. The caſe is quite otherwiſe in complex Ideas; which confiſt- m. an 

ing of ſeveral fimple- ones, it is in the power of Words, ſtanding.? Hen. 


in complex 


for the ſeveral Ideas, that make that Compoſition, to imprint com- cn, n 
plex Ideas in the Mind, which were never there before, and ſo make S 
their Names be underſtood. In ſuch Collections of Ideas, paſting dus. “ 

under one name, Definition, or the teaching the ſignification of one 
word, by ſeveral others, has place, and may make us underſtand the 
Names of Things, which never came within the reach of our Sen- 
ſes ; and frame Ideas ſuitable to thoſe in other Mens Minds, when 
they uſe thoſe Names: provided that none of the terms of the De- 
finition ſtand for any ſuch ſimple Ideas, which he to whom the Ex- 
plication is made, has never yet had in his Thought. Thus the 

vVvord Statue may be explained to a blind Man by other words, when 
Picture cannot, his Senſes having given him the Idea of Figure, but 
not of Colours, which therefore Words cannot excite in him. This 
gain d the Prize to the Painter, againſt the Statuary; each of which 
contending for the Excellency of his Art, and the Statuary brag- 
ging, that his was to be preferred, becauſe. it reached farther, and 
even thoſe who had; loſt their Eyes, could yet perceive the excel- 
9. cellency 
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cellency of it it. The Painter agreed to refer himſelf to the Judgment 
of a blind Man; who being brought were there was a Statue made 
by the one, and a Pi Kue dt drawn by the other; he was firſt led to 
the Statue, in which he traced with his Hands, all the Lineaments 
of the Face and Body; and with great admiration, applauded the 
Skill of the Work-man. But being led to the Picture, and having 
his Hands laid upon it, was told, That now he touched the Head, 
and then the Forehead, Eyes, Noſe, Cc. as his Hand moved over 
the parts of the Picture on en Cloth, without finding any the leaſt 
diſtinftion : Whereupon, he cried out, that certainly that muſt 
needs be a very admirable and divine piece of Workmanſhip, which 
could repreſent to them all thoſe Parts, where he could neither feel 
nor perceive any thin 
013. He that could uſe the word Rainbow: to one who hook all 
thoſe Colours, but yet had never ſeen that Phenomenon, would, by 
ettumerating the Figure, Largeneſs, Poſition, and Order of the Co- 
louts, fo well define that word, that it might be perfectly under- 
ſtood. But yet that Definition, how exact and perfect ſoever, would 
never make à blind Man underſtand it; becauſe ſeveral of the fim- 
ple Ideas that make that complex one, being ſuch as he never recei- 
ved by Senſation and Experience, no words a are able to excite them 
in 1 Mind. 
The Names 4. Simple Ideas, as fins deen ſhewed, can 4 165 be abt; by Ei 
ee k e from thoſe Objects, which ate proper to produce in us 


Ideas 


»ten ro be thoſe Perceptions. When by this means we have our Minds ſtored 
iizibte ly with them, and know the Names for them, then we are in-a' condi- 
ot tien to define, and by Definition to underſtand the Names of complex 
Ideas, that are made up of them. But when any term ſtands for a 
ſimple Idea, that a Man has never yet had in his Mind, it is impoſ- 
ſible, b y any Words, to make known its meaning to him. When 
any Hug ſtands for an Idea a Man is acquainted with, but is igno- 
rant, that that term is the ſign of it, there another name, of the 
ame Jdes which he has been accuſtomed to, may make him under- 
ſtand its meaning. But in no caſe whatſoever, is wy name, of any 
ſimple Idea, capable of a Definition. | | 

8 P15. Fourthly, But though the Names of ſimple Ideas, have not the 
ji! help of Definition to determine their fignification ; yet that hinders 
15264 not but that they are generally leſs doubtful and uncertain, than thoſe of 
mized Modes and Subſtances. "Breanie they ſtanding only for one ſim- 
ple Perception, Men, for the moſt part, eaſily and perfectly agree 
in their ignification : And there is little room for miſtake and wrang- 
ling about their meaning. He that knows once, that Whiteneſs is 
the Name of that Colour he has obſerved in Snow, or Milk, will 
not be apt to'miſapply that Word, as long as he retains that Idea; | 

which when he has quite loft he is not a pt to miſtake the meaning 
of it, but perceives he underſtands it not. There is neither a mul 
tiplicity of fimple Ideas to be put together, which makes the doubt- 
fulneſs in the Names of mixed 1 Modes: nor a ſuppoſed, but an un- 
known real Effence, with properties depending thereon, the 5 
ciſe 


Chap. Iv. 


ciſe number % e e are allo unknown, which makes the difficulty 
in the Names of Subſtances. But on the contrary, in ſimple Ideas 
the whole fignification of the Name is known at once, and conſiſts 
not of parts, whereof. more or leſs being put in, the lea may be 
varied, and 10 the ſignification of its Name, be obſcure, or uncer- 
tain. 
$16. Fifthly, This farther may be obſerved, concerning ſample I. 0 
deas; and their Names, that they have but fow Aſcents in linea prædi- oy hav 
camentalr, (as they call it ) from the loweſt Species, to the ſummum Cr. 
nus. The reaſon whereof i is, that the loweſt Species being but one bre 
fim ple Idea, nothing can be left out of it, that ſo the difference being tali. 
taken away, it may agree with ſome other thing i in one Idea common 
to them both; which having one Name, is the Genus of the other 
two: v.g. There is nothing can be left out of the Idea of White and 

Red, to make them agree in one common appearance, and ſo have 
one general name; as Rationality being left out of the complex Idea 
of Man, makes it agree with Brute, in the more general Idea and 
name of Animal. And therefore when to avoid unpleaſant enume- 
rations, Men would comprehend both White and Red, and ſeveral o- 
ther ſuch ſimple Ideas, under one general name; they have been 
fain todo it by a Word, which denotes only the way they get into 
the Mind. For when White, Red, and Yellow, are all comprelliend- 
ed under the Genus or name ' Colour, it fig nifies no more, but ſuch 
Taeas, as ate oct in the Mind only by the Sight, and have en- 
trance only through the Eyes. And hen they would frame yet a 
more general term, to com prehend both Colours and Sounds, and the 
like fimple Teas, they do it by a Word, that ſignifies all ſuch as 
come into the Mind only by one Senſe : And ſo the general term 
Realty, in its ordinary acception, comprehends Colours, Sounds, 

aſtes, Smells, and tangible Qualities,” with diſtinction from Ex- 
terifion, Number, Motion, Pleaſure, and Pain, which make Im- 
on on the Mind, and introduce their lla, by more Senſes 

afl one. - 
4159 "hl The Nattes of finale Heas, Subſtances] and mir z, 
ed Modes, e allo this difference; Tr 2 of SLA Modes ee 
ſtand for Tthas petfectl⸗ arbitrary Fi Thoſe hftances, are not per- or Tees | 
fectly ſo; but refer to 2 pa attern, pee ſon latitude and thoſe 6 of n i - 
imple Ideas ure Perfectiy taken from the Exifterice of Things, and 
are not arbitrary bt all. Which what” difference it makes in the 
Sighifications of their Names, we ſhall ſee in! the following Chap- 
ters. Oft T0 wan nl MI-D9TH | 
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Names of mixed Moder. | - Book Ill 
CHAP V. act 
Of the Names of mixed Modes and Relations. 


They ftnd $1, T HE Names of mixed Modes being general, they ſtand, as 
pb pon has been ſhewn, for ſorts or Species of Things, each of 
herg1- hich has its peculiar Eflence. The Eſſences of theſe Species alſo, 
as has been ſhewed, are nothing but the abſtract Ideas in the Mind, 
to which the Name is annexed. Thus far the Names and Eſſences 
of mixed Modes, have nothing but what is common to them, with 
other Ideas: But if we take a little nearer furvey of them, we ſhall 
find, that they have ſomething peculiar, which, perhaps, may de- 
ſerve out attention. | a gi fag Ha 
Ts 2. The firſt Particularity I ſhall obſerve in them is, that the ab- 
ideas they ſtract Ideas, or, if you pleaſe, the Eflences of the ſeveral Species of 
fied firs mixed Modes are made by the Underſtanding, wherein they differ from 
/y tre thoſe of fimple Ideas: in which fort, the Mind has no Power to make 
„g. any one, but only receives ſuch as are preſented to it, by the real 
Exiſtence of Things operating upon it. | 4 5 


? 3. In the next place, theſe Eſſences of the Species of mixed Modes, 
are not only made by the Mind, but made very arbitrarily, made with- 
out Patterns, or reference toany real Exiſtence. Wherein they differ 

from thoſe of Subſtances, which carry with them the Suppoſition of 
ſome real Being, from which they are taken, and to which they 
Second, are conformable. But in its complex Ideas of mixed Modes, the 
be Mind takes a liberty not to follow the Exiſtence of Things exactly. 
atem. It unites and retains certain Collections, as ſo many diſtinct ſpecifick 
Ideas, whilſt others, that as often occur in Nature, and are as plain- 
ly ſuggeſted by outward Things, paſs neglected without particular 
Names or Specifications. Nor does the Mind, in theſe of mixed 
Modes, as in the complex Ideas of Subſtances, examine them by 
the real Exiſtence of Things; or verify them by Patterns, con- 
d.:ining ſuch peculiar Compoſitions in Nature. To know whether 
bis Iden of Adultery) or Inceſt be right, will a Man ſeek it any where 
Witneſs to ſuch ag Action? No:: but it ſuffices herey t 1at Men have 
put together ſuch a Collection into one complex Idea, that makes the 
Archetype, and ſpecifick Ida, whether ever any ſuch Action were 


committed in rerum natura, or no. mo 2 

Bev un, 6. To underſtand this aright, we muſt conſider herein this ma- 

king of theſe complex Ideas conſiſts ; and that is not in the making a- 

ny new Idea, by putting together thoſe which the Mind had before. 

Wherein the Mind does theſe three things: Firſt, It chuſes a certain 

Number. Secondly, It gives them connexion, and makes them 

into one Idea. Thirdly, It ties them together by a Name. If we 

*exathinthow the Mind proceeds in theſe, and what Liberty it takes 
in them, we ſhall eaſily obſerve, how theſe Eſſences of the * 

0 


». 
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of mixed Modes, are the Workmanſhip of the Mind; and conſe: 
quently, that the Species themſelves are of Mens making. 
5. No body can doubt, but that theſe Ideas of mixed Modes, are Evidently 

made by a voluntary Collection of Ideas put together in the Mind, the l I. 
jndependent from any original Patterns in Nature, who will but re- Cs 
fect, that this ſort of complex Ideas may be made, abſtracted, and r =! 
have names given them, and ſoa Species be conſtituted, before any 
one individual of that Species ever exiſted. Who can doubt, but 
the Ideas of Sacrilege, or Adultery, might be framed in the Mind of 
Men, and have names given them; and fo theſe Species of mixed 
Modes be conſtituted, before either of them was ever committed ; 
and might be as well diſcourſed of, and reaſoned about, and as cer- 
tain Truths diſcovered of them, whilſt yet they had no being but 
in the Underſtanding, as well as now, that they have but too fre: 
quently a real Exiſtence ? Whereby tt 1s plain, how much the ſorts 
of mixed Modes are the Creatures of the Underſtanding, where they have 
a being as ſubſervient to all the ends of real Truth and Knowledge; 
as when they really exiſt : And we cannot doubt, but Law-makers 

have often made Laws about Species of Actions, which were only 
the Creatures of their own Underſtandings ; Beings that had no o- 
ther exiſtence, but in their own Minds. And, I think, no body 
can deny, but that the Reſurrection was a Species of mixed Modes in 
the Mind, before it really exiſted. | 5 

96. To ſee how arbitrarily theſe Eſſences of mixed Modes are made by injtarce: 

the Mind, we need but take a view of almoſt any of them. A little n, 
looking into them, will ſatisfie us, that tis the Mind, that combines . 
ſeveral ſcattered independent Ideas, into one complex one; and by the 
common name it gives them, makes them the Eflence ofa certain Spe- 
cies, without regulating it ſelf by any connexion they have in Nature. 
For what greater connex ion in Nature, has the Idea of a Man, than the 
Idea of a Sheep, with Killing, that this is made a particular Species of 
Action, ſignified by the Word Aurder, and the other not? Or what uni- 
on there is in Nature, between the ſdea of the Relation of a Father, with 
Killing, than that of a Son, or Neighbour; that thoſe are combined 
into one complex Idea, and thereby made the Eſſence of the diſtinct 
Species Parricide, whilſt the other make no diſtinct Species at all? 

But though they have made killing a Man's Father, or Mother, a 
diſtinct Species from killing his Son, or Daughter; yet in ſome o- 
ther caſes, Son and Daughter are taken in too, as well as Father and 
Mother; and they are all equally comprehended in the ſame Spe- 
cies, as in that of Inceſt. Thus the Mind in mixed Modes arbitra- 

rily unites into complex Ideas, ſuch as it finds convenient; whilſt 
others that have altogether as much union in Nature, are left looſe, 
and never combined into one Idea, becauſe they have no need of one 
name. Tis evident then, that the Mind, by its free choice, gives a con- 
nexion to a certain number of Ideas; which in Nature have no more 
union with one another, than others that it leaves out: Why elſe is 
the part of the Weapon, the beginning of the Wound is made with, 
taken notice of, to make the diſtinct Species call'd\Stabbing,and the Fi- 
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gure and Matter of the Weapon left out? 1 do not ſay, this is done 
without Reaſon, as we ſhall ſee more by and by; but this I ſay, 
that 1t 1s done, by the free choice of the Mind, Te its own 
i ends; and that therefore. theſe Species of mixed Modes, are the 
Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding : And there is nothing more 
evident, than that for the moſt part, in the framing theſe Ideas, the 
Mind ſearches not its Patterns in Nature, nor refers the Ideas it 
makes to the real Exiſtence of Things ; but puts ſuch together, as 
may beſt ſerve its own Purpoſes, without tying it ſelf to a preciſe i imi- 
tation of any thing that really exiſts. 
vu $7, But though theſe complex Ideas, or Eſſences of mixed Modes; 
9 depend on the Mind, and are made by it with great liberty; J yet 
* they are not made at random, and jumbled together without any rea: 
ſon at all. Though theſe complex Ideas be not always copied from 
Nature, yet they are always ſuited to the end for which abſtract I 
deas are made: And though they be Combinations made of Ideas; 
that are looſe enough, and have as little union in themſelves, as ſe- 
veral other, to which the Mind never gives a connexion that com- 
bines them into one {dea ; ; yet they are always made for the conve- 
nience of Communication, which is the chief end of Language. 
The uſe of Language is, by ſhort Sounds to fignify with eaſe and 
diſpatch general Conceptions ; wherein not only abundance of par- 
ticulars may be contained, but alſo a great variety of independent 
Ideas collected into one complex one. In the making therefore of 
the Species of mixed Modes, Men have had regard only to ſuch 
Combinations, as they had occaſion to mention one to another. 
Thoſe they have combined into diſtinct complex Ideas, and given 
Names to; whilſt others that in Nature have as near a union, are 
left looſe and unregarded. For to go no farther than humane Actions 
themſelves, if they would make diſtinct abſtract Ideas, of all the 
Varieties might be obſerved in them, the Number muſt be infinite, 
and the Memory confounded with the Plenty, as well as overchar- 
ged to little Purpoſe. It ſuffices, that Men make and name ſo ma- 
ny complex Ideas of theſe mixed Modes, as they find they have oc- 
caſion to have names for, in the ordinary occurrence of their Affairs. 
If they join to the Idea of Killing, the Idea of Father, or Mother, 
and ſo make a diſtinct Species from killing a Man's Son, or Neigh- 
bour, it is becauſe of the different Heinouſneſs of the Crime, = 
the diſtin& Puniſhment 1s due tothe murdering a Man's Father and 
Mother, different from what oughtto be inflicted on the Murder of a 
Son or Neighbour; and therefore they find it neceſſary to mention it 
by a diſtinct N ame, which is the end of making that diſtinct Combina- 
tion. But tho the Ideas of Mother and Daughter, are ſo differently | 
treated, in reference to the Idea of Killing, that the one is joined with | 
1t, to make a diſtinct abſtract Idea with a name, and ſo a diftin& Spe- 
cies, and the other not; yet in reſpect of carnal Knowledge, they are 
both taken in under Inceſt ; and that ſtill for the ſame convenience 0 
expreſſing under one Name, and reckoning of one Species, ſuch un- 
clean Mixtures, as have apeculiar turpitude beyond others; and this 
to avoid Circumlocutions, and tedious Deſcriptions. = 98. A 
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2 8. A moderate Skill in different Languages, will eaſily ſatisfy one Where . 


of the truth of this, it being ſo obvious to obſerve great ſtore of aa 
Words in one Langua ge, which have not an y that anſwer them in another. 3 51 
Which plainly ſhews, that thoſe of one Country, by. their cuſtoms 21050 


and manner of Life, have found occaſion to make ſeveral complex 
Ideas, and give Names to them, which others never collected into 
ſpecifick [deas. This could not have happened, if theſe Species 
were the ſteady Workmanſhip of Nature; and not Collections 
made and abſtracted by the Mind, in order to naming, and for the 
convenience of Communication. The Terms of our Law, which are 
not empty Sounds, will hardly find Words that anſwer them in the 
Spaniſh or Italian, no ſcanty Languages; much leſs, I think, could 
any one tranſlate them into the Caribe, or Weſtoe Tongues :' And the 
Verſura of the Romans, of Corban of the Fews, have no Words in o- 
ther Languages to anſwer them: The reaſon whereof is plain, from 
what has been ſaid. Nay, if we will look a little more nearly into 


thismatter, and exactly compare different Languages, we ſhall find; 


that though they have Words, which in Tranſlations and Dictiona- 
ries, are ſuppoſed to anſwer one another; yet there is ſcarce one of 
ten,amongſt the Names of complex Ideas, eſpecially of mixed Modes, 
that ſtands for the ſame preciſe Idea, which the Word does that in 
Dictionaries it is rendred by. There are no Ideas more common, 


and leſs compounded, than the Meaſures of Time, Extention, and 


Weight, and the Latin Names Hora, Pes, Libra are, without diffi- 
culty, rendred by the Engl/h Names, Hour, Foot, and Pound: But 
yet there is nothing more evident, than that the Ideas a Roman an- 
nexed to theſe Latin Names, were very far different from thoſe 
which an Engliſb-man expreſſes by thoſe! Engliſh ones. And if ei- 


ther of theſe ſhould make uſe of the meaſures that thoſe of the o- 


ther Language deſign d by their Names, he would be quite out in 
his account. Theſe are too ſenſible proofs to be doubted; and we 
ſhall find this much more fo, in the Names of more abſtract and 
compounded Ideas; ſuch as are the greateſt part of thoſe which make 
up Moral Diſcourſes : Whoſe Names, when Men come curiouſly 
to compare, with thoſe they are tranſſated into, in other Languages, 
they will find very few of them exactly to correſpond in the whole 
extent of their Signiſcations. lit ET ne 


9 9. The teaſon-why I take ſo particular Notice of this, is, that 1 jews 


proof. 


we may not be miſtaken about Genera, and Species, and their Eſſen- 52 mat for 
cer, as if they were I hings regularly and conſtantly made by Na- Comm. 


ture, and had a real Exiſtence in things; when they appear, upon 
a more wary ſurvey, to be nothing elſe but an Artifice of the Un- 
derſtanding, for the eaſier ſignifying ſuch, Collections of Ideas, as 
it ſhould often have occaſian to communicate hy ane general term; 
under which divers pefricularls öh er as they agreed to that ab- 
ſtract Idea, might be comprehended. And if the doubtful ſignification 
of the word Species, may make it found harſh to ſome, that I ſay, that 
the Species of mixed Modes are made by the Underſtanding; yet, 
4 Dinky iced by no body be deni Wenden dene 
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cation. 
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in mixed 
Modes "tis 0 | - „ 9 1145 by | 

the Nome their general Name, at leaſt in mized Modes, will farther appear, when 
that ties 

the Combi- 
nation to- 
getber, and 
males it 4 


Species. 


thoſe abſtra& complex Ideas, to which ſpecifick Names are given. 
And if it be true, as it is, that the Mind makes the Patterns, for 
ſorting and naming of Things, I leave it to be conſidered, who 
makes the Boundaries of the ſort, or Species; ſince with me, Species 
_ Sort have no other difference, than that of a Latin and Engliſh 


together, and keep the parts from ſcattering. Though therefore 


holds thoſe different parts together, in the unity of one complex I- 


ver been united into one complex Idea, under one denomination. 


any, as ſoon as the Mind laid by that abſtract Idea, and ceaſed actu- 
ally to think on it. But when a Name is once annexed to it, where- 
jn che parts of that complex Idea have a ſettled and permanent Uni- 


— 
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d 10. The near Relation that there is between Species, Effnces. and 


we conſider, that it is the Name that ſeems to preſerve thoſe Eſſences, 
and give them their laſting duration. For the connexion between 
the Iooſe parts of thoſe complex Ideas, being made by the Mind, 
this union, which has no particular foundation in Nature, would 
ceaſe again, were there not ſomething that did, as it were, hold it 


it be the Mind that makes the Collection, tis the Name which is, 
as it vere, the Knot, that ties them faſt together. What 
4 vaſt variety of different Ideas, does the Word T' _— hold 
together, and deliver to us as one Species! Had this Name been 
never made, or quite loft, we might, no doubt, have had deſcripti- 
ons of what paſſed in that Solemnity: But yet, I think, that which 


des, is that very Word annexed to it: without which, the ſeveral 
parts of that, would no more be thought to make one thing, than 
any other fſhew, which havirig never been made but once, had ne- 


How much therefore, in mixed Modes, the unity neceſſary to a- 
ny Eflence, depends on the Mind; and how much the continuation 
and fixing of that Unity, depends on the Name in common uſe an- 
nexed to it, I leave to be conſidered by thoſe, who look upon Efſen- 
ces and Species, as real eſtabliſhed Things in Nature. 


9 11. Suitable to this, we find, that: Men ſpeaking of mixed Modes, 
ſeldom imagine or take any other for Species of them, but ſuch as are ſet 
out by name: Becauſe they being of Man's making only, in order 
to naming, no ſuch Species are taken notice of, or ſuppoſed to be, 
unleſs a Name be joined to it, as the Sign of Man's having combi- 
ned into one Idea ſeveral looſe ones; and by that Name, giving a 
laſting Union to the Parts, which would otherwiſe ceaſe to have 


on; then is the Eſſence, as it were eſtabliſhed, and the Species look d 
on as coinpleat. For to what purpoſe ſhould the Memory charge it 
ſelf with ſuch Compoſitions, unleſs it were by Abſtraction to make 
them general? And to what purpoſe make them general, unleſs it 
were, that they might have genetal Names, for the convenience of 
Diſcourſe, and Communication? Thus we ſee, that killing a Man 
with a Sword, ora Hatchet, are looked on as no diſtinct ſpecies of 
Action: But if the Point of the Sword firſt enter the Body, it paſſes 
for a diſtinet Specſ+s, where it has a d iſtinct Nome, 30 * i 
0 7 90 whoſe 
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whoſe Language it is call'd Stabbing: But in another Country, 
where it has not happened to be ſpecified under a peculiar Name, it 
paſſes not for a diſtinct Species. But in the Species of corporeal Sub- 
ſtances, though it be the Mind that makes the nominal Eſſence : 

yet ſince thoſe Ideas, which are combined in it, are ſuppoſed to have 

an Union in Nature, whether the Mind joins them or no, there- 

fore thoſe are looked on as diſtinct Species, without any operatiori 5 

of the Mind, either abſtracting, or giving a Name to tliat complex 
8 1 | PATIO BOT | 

d 12. Conformable alſo to what has been ſaid; concerning the zw the 0- 
Eſſences of the Species of mixed Modes, that they are the Creatures of he 
the Underſtanding, rather than the Works of Nature: Conforma- Malen ne 


. 6 4 5 25 look no far- 
ble, I ſay, to this, we find, that their Names lead our Thoughts to the ter ther 
Mind, and no farther. When we ſpeak of Juſtice, or Gratitude, we which alſo 


frame to our ſelves no Imagination of any thing exiſting, which ek 


we would conceive ; but our Thoughts terminate in the abſtract I- fared 
deas of thoſe Vertues; and look not farther ; as they do, when we wa 
ſpeak of a Horſe, or Iron, whoſe ſpecifitk Ideas we confider not, as“ 
barely in the Mind, but as in Things themſelves, which afford the 
original Patterns of thoſe Ideas. But in mixed Modes, at leaſt the 
moſt conſiderable parts of them, which are moral Beings, we conſi- 
der the original rem as being in the Mind; and to thoſe we 
refer for the diſtinguiſhing of particular Beings under Names. And 
Hence I think it is, That theſe Eſſences of the Species of mixed 
Modes, are by a fore particular Name called Notions ; as by a pe- 
culiar Right, appertaining to the Underſtanding. EW. 
9 13. Hence likewiſe we may learn, Why the complex Ideas of Their being 
mixed Modes, are commonly more compounded an decompounded, than the bude. 
thoſe of natural Subſtances. Becauſe they being the Workmanſhip Of ating. 
the Underſtanding; purſuing only its own ends, and the convenien- 3 
cy of expreſſing in ſhort thoſe Ideas it would make known to ano- —_— 
ther, does with great liberty uhite often into one abſtract Idea ou 
Things that in their Nature have no coljerehce; and fo under one © 
Term, bundle together a great variety of compounded; and decom- 
pounded [eas. Thus the Name of Proteſſion, what a great mixture 
of independent [deas of Perſons, Habits, Tapers, Orders, Motions, 
Sounds, does it contain in that complex one, which the Mind of 
Man has atbitrarily put together, to expreſs by that one Name? 
Whereas the complex Ideas of the forts of Subſtances, are uſually 
made up of only a {mall number of fimple ones; and in the Species 
of Animals, theſe two, viz. Shape and Voice, commonly make the 
whole nominal Eſſencgdee. e 
214. Anothet thing we may obſerve from what Has been ſaid, nere 
is, That the Names of mixed Modes always Fore (when they have any = 
F their Species. For theſe f, 


determiried 1 5 cation) the real Eſſences of hele ſou 
Abſtract Ideas, being the Wotkmanſhip of the Mind, and not refer- f ea 


ted to the teal Exiſtence of Things, thete is no ſuppoſition of any . 
thing mote ſignified by that Name, but barely that complex Idas, 

the Mind it ſelf has formed, Which is all it would have n. 
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— 


thy their 
Names are 


uſually got 
Ideas, 


by it; and is that, on which all the properties of the Species depend | 
and from which alone they all flow : and ſo in theſe the real and no- 
minal Eſſence is the ſame ; which of what Concernment it is to the 


certain Knowledge of general Truth, we ſhall ſee hereafter. - 


2 15. This alſo may ſhew us the Reaſon, Why for the moſt part 
the Names of mixed Modes are got, before the Ideas they ſtand. for are 


before their perfectly known. Becauſe there being no Species of theſe ordinarily 


taken notice of, but what have Names; and thoſe Species, or rather 
their Eſſences, being abſtract complex Ideas made arbitrarily by the 
Mind, it is convenient, if not neceſſary, to know. the Names, be- 
fore one endeayour to frame theſe complex Ideas: unleſs a Man 


will fill his Head with a Company of abſtract complex Ideas, which | 


| Reaſon of 
my being 

ſo large on 
this Sub- 
e 


* 


others having no Names for, he has nothing to do with, but to lay 
by, and forget again. I contels, that in the beginning of Langua- 
ges, it was neceſſary to have the Idea, before one gave it the Name: 
And ſo it is ſtill, where making a new complex Idea, one alſo, by 
giving it a new Name, makes a new Word. But this concerns 
not Languages made, which have generally pretty well provided 
for [deas, which Men have frequent Occaſion to have, and commu- 
nicate: And in ſuch, I ask, Whether it be not the ordinary Me- 
thod, that Children learn the Names of mixed Modes, before they 
have their Ideas? What one of a thouſand ever frames the abſta& [- 
dea of Glory and Ambition before he has heard the Names of them. 
In fimple [teas and Subſtances, I grant it is otherwiſe; which bein 
ſuch Leas, as have a real Exiſtence and Union in Nature, the Ideas, 
or Names, are got one before the other; as it happens. 


— 
- 


16. What has been ſaid here of mixed Modes, is with very lit- 
tle difference applicable alſo. to Relations; which fince every Man 
himſelf may obſerve, I may ſpare my ſelf the Pains to enlarge on: 
Eſpecially, fince what J have here ſaid concerning Words in this 


Third Book, will poſfibly be thought by ſame. to be much more 


05 than what ſo {light a Subje& required, 1 allow, it might be brought 


into a narrower Compaſs : but I was willing to ſtay my Reader on 
an Argument, that appears to me new, and a-little.out of the way, 


(Jam ſure tis one, I thought not of, when I began to write,) That 
by learching it to the bottom, and turning it on every ſide, ſome 


part or other might meet with every one's Thoughts, and give oc- 


caſion to the molt averſe, or negligent, to reffect on a general Mif 


carriage; which, though of great conſequence, is little taken no- 


tice of. When it is conſidered, what a pudder is made about Eſeen- 


ces, and how much all ſorts of Knowledge, Diſcaurſe, and 


ſation, are peſter d and diſorder by the careleſs;and confuſed Uſe 


and Application of Words, it will, perhaps, be thought worth while 
throughly to lay it open. And 1 ſhall be pardon d, if I have dwelt 


long on an Argument, which I think ther efore needs to be inculca- 


pittance of Reaſon and Truth, or poſſibly none at all, is mixed 


ted ; becauſe the Faults, Men are uſualiy guilty. of in this kind, are 


not only the greateſt hinderances of true Knowledge; but are ſo wel 


thought of, às to paſs for it; Men would often ſee what a; ſmall 


with 
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with thoſe huffing Opinions they are ſwelld with; if they would 
but look beyond faſhionable Sounds; and obſerve what [eas are, 
or are not comprehended under thoſe Words, with which they are 
ſo armed at all points, and with which they ſo confidently lay a- 
bout them. 1 ſhall imagine 1 have done ſome Service to Truth, 
Peace, and Learning, if, by any enlargement on this Subject, I cari | 
make Men reflect on their own Uſe of Language; and give them 
Reaſon to ſuſpect, that fince it is frequent for others, it may alſo be 
poſſible for them, to have ſometimes very good and approved Words 
in their Mouths, and Writings, with very uncertain, little; or no 
Ggnification. And therefore it is not unreaſonable for them to be 
wary herein themſelves, and not to be unwilling to have them ex- 
amined by others With this deſign therefore, I ſhall go on with 
what I have farther to ſay, concerning this matte. 
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CHAP VI 
of the Names of Subſtances, 


2 


mon names 


| Terms, ſtand for Sorts : which is nothing elſe but the e, 
being made figns of ſuch complex Ideas, wherein ſeveral particular #5497 


91. i HE common Names of Subſtances, as well as other general me . 


Subſtances do, or might agree, by virtue of which, they are capa- 
| ble of being comprehended in one common Conception, and be fig- 
nified by one Name. I ſay, do or might agree: for though there 
be but one Sun exiſting in the World, yet the Idea of it being ab- 
ſtracted, ſo that more Subſtances (if there were ſeveral) might each 
agree in it; it is as much a Sort, as if there were as many Suns as 
there are Stars. They want not their Reaſons, who think there 
are, and that each fixed Star, would anſwer the Idea the Name Sun 
ſtands for, to one who were placed in a due diſtance; which, by 
the way, may ſhew us how much the Sorts, or, if you pleaſe, Ge- 
nera and Species of Things (for thoſe Latin Terms ſignify to me, 
no more than the Engliſh word Sort) depend on ſuch Collections of 
Ideas, as Men have made; and not on the real Nature of Things: 

fince tis not impoſſible, but that in propriety of Speech, that might 
be a Sun to one, which 1s a Star to another. 2.451 


for ſorts. 


2 2. The meaſure and boundary of each Sort, or Species, where- l. Elen 
by it is conſtituted that particular Sort, and diſtinguiſnhed from o- ob 
thers, is that we call its Eſſence, which is nothing but that abſtract᷑ I- fra T. 


dea to which the Name is annezed : So that every thing contained in“ 
that Idea, is eſſential to that Sort. This, though it be all the E, 
ſence of natural Subſtances, that we know, or by which we diſtin- 
guiſh them into Sorts ; yet 1 call it by a peculiar Name, the nomi- 
nal Eſſence, to diſtinguiſh it from that real Conſtitution of-Subſtan- 
ces, upon which depends this nominal Eſſence, and all the Properties of 
that Sort; which therefore, as has been ſaid, may be called the 


real 


a. 
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ential to 


real Eſſence : v. g. the nominal Eſſence of Gold, is that com plex Idea 
the word Gold ſtands for, let it be, for inſtance, a Body yellow, of 
a certain weight, malleable, fuſible, and fixed. But the real Eſſence 
is the conſtitution. of the inſenſible parts of that Body, on which 
thoſe Qualities, and all the other Properties of Gold depend. How far 
| theſe two are different, though they are both called Eſſence, is obyi- 
ous, at firſt ſight, to diſcover. 

? 2. For though, perhaps, voluntary Motion, with Senſe and 
Reaſon, join d to a Body of a certain Shape, be the complex lea, 
to which I, and others, annex the Name Man; and fo be the no- 
minal Eſſence of the Species ſo called: yet no body will ſay, that that 
complex Idea is the real Eſſence and Source of all thoſe Operations, 
which are to be found in any Individual of that Sort. The foun- 
dation of all thoſe Qualities, which are the Ingredients of our com- 
plex Idea, is ſomething quite different: And had we ſuch a Know- 
ledge of that Conſtitution of Man, from which his Faculties of 
Moving, Senſation, and Reaſoning, and other Powers flow; and 
on which his ſo regular ſhape depends, as tis poſſible Angels have, 
and tis certain his Maker has, we ſhould have a quite other Idea 
of his Eſſence, than what now is contained in our Definition of that 
Species, be it what it will: And our Idea of any individual Man 
would be as far different from what it now is, as is his, who knows 
all the Springs and Wheels, and other contrivances within, of the 
famous Clock at Strasburg, from that which a gazing Country-man 
has of it, who barely ſees the motion of the Hand, and hears the 

Clock ſtrike, and obſerves only ſome of the outward appearances. 
? 4. That Eſſence, in the ordinary uſe of the word, relates to 
Sorts, and that it is conſidered in particular Beings, no farther than 
as they are ranked into Sorts, appears from hence: That take but 
away the abſtract Ideas, by which we ſort Individuals, and rank 
them under common Names, and then the thought of any thing eſ- 
ſential to any of them, inſtantly vaniſhes : we have no notion of the 
one, without the other: which plainly ſhews their relation. Tis 
neceſſary for me to be as Jam; GOD and Nature has made me ſo: 
But there is nothing I have, is eſſential to me. An Accident, or 
Diſeaſe, may very much alter my Colour, or Shape; a Fever, or 
Fall, may take away my Reaſon or Memory, or both; and an 
Apoplexy leave neither Senſe, nor Underſtanding, no nor Life. 
Other Creatures of my ſhape, may be made with more, and better, 
or fewer, and worſe Faculties than 1 have: and others may have 
Reaſon and Senſe in a ſhape. and body very different from mine. 
None of theſe are eſſential to the one, or the other, or to any Indivi- 
dual whatſoever, till the Mind refers it to ſome Sort or Species of 
things; and then preſently, according to the abſtract Idea of that 
fort, ſomething is found eſſential. Let any one examine his own 
Thoughts, and he will find, that as ſoon as he ſuppoſes or ſpeaks of 
Eſſential, the conſideration of ſome Speczes, or the complex Idea, ſig- 
nified by ſome general Name, comes into his Mind: And tis in re- 
ference to that, that this or that Quality is ſaid to be eſſential. Ra 
| | that 


that if it be asked, whether it be eſſential to me, or any other par- 
ticular corporeal Being to have Reaſon? I ſay no; no more than 
it is eſſential to this white thing I write on, to have Words in it. But 
if that particular Being be to be counted of the ſort Man; and to 
have the Name Man given it, then Reaſon is eſſential to it, ſuppo- 
fing Reaſon to be a part of the complex Idea the Name Man ſtands 
for: as it is eſſential to this thing I write on to coritain Words, if I 
will give it the Name Treatiſe, and rank it urider that Species. So 
that eſſential, and not eſſential, relate only to our abſtract Ileas, and the 
Names annexed to them; which amounts to no more but this, That 
what ever particular Thing, has not in it thoſe Qualities, which 
are contained in the abſtract Idea, which any general Term ſtands 
for, cannot be ranked under that Species, nor be called by that Name; 
fince that abſtra& Idea is the very Eſſence of that Speciel. 

? 5.Thus if the [Jea of Body, with ſome People, be bare Exterifion 
or Space, then Solidity is not eſſential to Body: If others make the 
Idea, to which they give the Name Body, to be Solidity and Extenſion, 
then Solidity is eſſential to Body. That therefore, and that alone is 
conſidered as eſſential, which makes a 8 of the complex Idea the Name 

of a Sort ſtands for, without which, no particular Thing can be 
reckoried of that Sort, nor be intituled to that Name. Should there 
be found a parcel of Matter, that had all the other Qualities that are 
in Iron, but wanted Obedience to the Load-ſtone ; and would nei- 
ther be drawn by it, nor receive Direction from it, Would any one 
queſtion, whether it wanted any thing eſſential ? It would be abſurd 
to ask, Whether a thing really exiſting; wanted any thing eſſential to 
it. Or could it be demanded, Whether this made an el or ſpe- 
cifick difference, or no; ſince we have no other meaſure of eſſential 
or ſpecifick, but our abſtract Ideas? And to talk of ſpecifick Diffe- 
rences in Nature, without reference to general Ideas and Names, is 
to talk unintelligibly. For I would ask any one; What is ſufficient 
to make an eſſential difference in Nature, between any two particu- 
lar Beings, without any regard had to ſome abſtract Head, which is 
looked upon as the Eſſence and Standard of a Species? All ſuch Pat- 
terns and Standards, being quite laid afide, particular Beings, con- 
fidered barely in themſelves, will be found to have all their Quali- 
ties equally eſſential; and every thing, in each Individual; will be 
eſſential to it, or, which is mote, nothing at all. For though it may be 
reaſonable to ask, Whether obeying the Magnet, be eſſential to iron ? 
yet, 1think; it is very improper and inſignificant to ask, Whether 
it be eſſential to the particular parcel of Matter, It my Pen with, 
without conſidering it under the Name Iron, or as beinig of a certain 
Species? And if, as has been ſaid, our abſtract Ideas, which have 
Names annexed to them, are the Boundaries of Species, nothing 
can be eſſeneial but what is contained in thoſe Ideas. } 
26. Tis true, I have often mentioned a real Eſſence, diffin& in 
Subſtances, from thoſe abſtra& Ideas of them, which I call their 
nominal Eſſence, By this real Eſſence, I mean, that real conſtitution 
of any Thing, which is We of all thoſe Properties, that 
| cc are 
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are combined in, and are conſtantly found to co-exiſt with the no- 
minal Eſſence ; that particular conſtitution, which every Thing has 

within it ſelf, without any relation to any thing without it. But 
Eſſence, even in this ſenſe, relates to a Sort, and ſuppoſes a Species: 
For being that real Conſtitution, on which the Properties depend, 
it neceſſarily ſuppoſes a ſort of Things, Properties belonging only 
to Species, and not to Individuals; v. g. Suppoſing the nominal Eſ- 
ſence of Gold, to he Body of ſuch a peculiar Colour and Weight, 
with Malleability and Fuſibility, the real Eſſence is that Conſtituti- 
on of the parts of Matter, on which theſe Qualities, and their 
Union, depend ; and is alſo the foundation of its Solubility in Ag. 
: Repu, and other Properties accompanying that complex Idea. Here 

are Eſſences and Properties, but all upon ſuppoſition of a Sort, or ge- 

neral abſtract Idea, which is conſidered as immutable: but there is 
no individual parcel of Matter, to which any of theſe Qualities are 
ſo annexed, as to be eſſential to it, or inſeparable from it. That which 
is eſſential; ' belongs to it as a Condition, whereby it is of this or that 
Sort: But take away the canfideration of its being ranked under 
the Name of {ome abſtract Idea, and then there is nothing neceſſary 
to it, nothing, inſeparable from it. Indeed, as to the real Eſſencex of 
Subſtances, we only fappoſe their Being, without preciſely know- 
ing what they are: But that which annexes them ſtill to the Species, 
is the nominal Eſſence, of which they are the ſuppoſed foundation 


and cauſe. | 4 500 „ van 1 
4. 2 7. The next thing to be confidered is, by which of thoſe Ef- 


»« gene: {ences it is, that Subſtances are determined into Sorts, or Species-; and 
celle. that tis evident, is by the nominal Eſſence. For tis that alone, that 
the Name, which is the mark of the Sort, ſignifies. Tis impoſſi- 
ble therefore, that any thing ſnould determine the Sorts of Things, 
which we rank under general Names, but that Idea, which that 
Name is defign'd as a mark for; which is that, as has been ſhewn, 
which we call the Nominal Effence. Why do we ſay, This is a 
Horſe, and that à Aue; this is an Animal, that an Herb? How comes 
any particular Thing to be of this or that Sort, but becauſe it has 
that nominal Eflence, or, which is all one, agrees to that abſtract 
Idea, that Name is annexed to? And I deſire any one but to reflect 
way 5 . own Thoughts, when-he hears. or ſpeaks any of thoſe, or 
other Names af Subſtances, to know what fort of Eſſences they ſtand 


| 8. And that the Species of Things to ts, are nothing but the ranking 
them, under diſtin} Names, according to the complex Ideas in us; and 
not according to preciſe, diſtinct, real Effences in them, is plain 
from a find many of the Individuals that are ranked 
into one Sort, called by one common Name, and fo received as 
being of one Species, have yet Qualities depending on their rea} 

Conſtitutions, às far different one frem another, as from others, 
from which they are accounted, to differ ſpecifically. This, as it is ealy | 

to be obſerved, by all, who have to do with natural Bodies; fo 


Pp |  'Chynuſts eſpecially are often, by ſad Experience, convinced ts 
| e I) when 
| 278 | 22 
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when they, ſometimes in vain, ſeek for the ſame Qualities in one 


parcel of Sulphur, Antimony, or Vitriol, which they have found 


in others. For though they are Bodies of the ſame Species, having the 


ſame nominal Eſſence, under the ſame Name; yet do they often, 


upon ſevere ways of Examination, betray Qualities ſo different one 
from another, as to fruſtrate the Expectation and Labour of very 


wary Chymiſts. But if Things were diſtinguiſhed into Species, ac- 


cording to their real Eſſences, it would be as impoſſible to find dif- 
ferent Properties in any two individual Subſtances of the ſame Spe- 
cies; as it is to find different Properties in two Circles, or two equi- 
lateral Triangles. That is properly the Eſſence to us, which de- 
termines every particular to this or that Caſſis; or, which is the 
ſame Thing, to this of that general Name : And what can that be 
elſe, but that abſtra& Idea, to which that Natne is annexed ? and 
ſo has, in truth, a reference, not ſo much to the being of particular 
Things, as to their general Denominations. TT 
99. Nor indeed can we rank, and ſort Things, and conſequently 


(which is the end of ſorting) denominate them by their real Eſſences, ſence which 


becauſe we know them not. Our Faculties carry us no farther to- 
wards the knowledge and diſtinction of Subſtances, than a Colle&i- 
on of thoſe tenfible Ideas, which we obſerve in them; which how- 


ever made with the greateſt diligence and exactneſs, we ate capable 


of, yet is more remote from the true internal Conſtitution, from 
which thoſe Qualities flow, than, as I ſaid, a Countryman's Idea 
is from the inward contrivanice of that famous Clock at Strasburg, 
whereof he only ſees the outwatd Figure and Motions. There is 
not ſo contemtible a Plant or Animal, that does hot confound the 
moſt inlarged Underftanding. Though the familiar uſe of Things 
about us, take off our Wonder; yet it cures not our Ignorance. 
When we come to examine the Stones; we tread on ; or the Iron, 
we daily handle, we preſently find, we know not their Make; and 


can give no Reaſon, of the different Qualities we fiid in them. Tis 


evident the internal Conſtitution, whereon their Properties depend, 
is unknown to us. For to go no farther than the groſſeſt and moſt 
obvious we can imagine amongſt them, What is that Texture of 
Parts, that real Eſſence, that makes Lead and Antimony fuſible; 
Wood and Stones not? What makes Lead, and Iron malleable; An- 
timony and Stones not ? And yet how infinitely theſe come ſhort, 
of the fine Contrivances, and unconceivable real Eſſences of Plants or 
Animals, every one knows. TheWorkmanſhip of the All-wiſe, and 
Powerful God, in the great Fabrick of the Univerſe, and every part 
thereof, farther exceeds the Capacity and Comprehenſion of the 
moſt inquiſſtive and intelligent Man, than the beſt contrivance of 
the moſt ingenious Man, doth the Conceptions of the moſt ignorant 
of rational Creatures. Therefore we in vain pretend to range Things 
into ſorts, and diſpoſe them into certain Claſſes; under Names, 
by their real Eſſences, that ate ſo far from our diſcovery or com- 
prehenſion. A blind Man may as. ſoon ſort Things by their Co- 
lours, and he that has loſt his Smell, as well diſtinguiſn a Lily and 
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a Roſe by their Odors, as by thoſe internal Conſtitutions which he 

knows not. He that thinks he can diftinguith Sheep and Goats by 

their real Eſſences, that are unknown to him, may be pleaſed to 

try his Skill in thoſe Species, called Caftowary, and Querechinchio; and 

by their internal real Eſſences, determine the boundaries of thoſe 

Species, without knowing the complex Idea of ſenſible Qualities, 

that each of thoſe Names ſtand for, in the Countries where thoſe 
Animals are to be found. | 2 

w ſup. 10. Thoſe therefore who have been taught, that the ſeveral 

mw Species of Subſtances had their diſtinct internal ſubſtantial Forms; and 

which we that it was thoſe Forms, which made the diſtinction of Subſtances 

"PE: into their true Species and Genera, were led yet farther out of the way, 

by having their Minds ſet upon fruitleſs Enquiries after ſubſtantial 

Forms, wholly unintelligible, and whereof we have ſcarce ſo much 

as any obſcure, or confuſed Conception 1n general. EG 

7h che $f 11. That our ranking, and diſtinguiſhing natural Subſtances into 

noninal Species conſiſts in the Nominal Eſſences the Mind makes, and not in 


Effence is 


lar where. the real Eſſences to be found in the Things themſelves, is farther e- 


yy we 1 


lug vident from our Ideas of Spirits. For the Mind getting, only by 
there. reflecting on its own Operations, thoſe fimple Ideas which it attri- 
gel en butes to Spirits, it hath, or can have no other Notion of Spirit, but 
by attributing all thoſe Operations, it finds in it ſelf, to a ſort of 
Beings, without conſideration of Matter. And even the moſt ad- 
vanced Notion we have of God, is but attributing the ſame fimple 
eas which we have got from Reflection on what we find in our 
ſelves, and which we conceive to have more Perfection in them, 
than would be in their abſence, attributing, I ſay, thoſe fimple Ideas 
to him in an unlimited degree. Thus having got from reflecting 
on our ſelves, the Idea of Exiſtence, Knowledge, Power, and 
Pleaſure, each af which we find it better to have than to want; 
and the more we have of each, the better; joyning all theſe toge- 
ther, with infinity to each of them, we have the complex Idea of 
an eternal, omniſcient, omni potent, infinitely wiſe, and happy Be- 
ing. And though we are told, that there are different Species of 

Angels; yet we know not how to frame diſtinct ſpecifick Ideas of 
them; not out of any Conceit, that the Exiſtence of more Species 
than one of Spirits, is impoſſible ; But becauſe having no more ſim- 
ple Ideas (nor being able to frame more) applicable to fuch Be- 
ings, but only thoſe few, taken from our ſelves, and from the A- 
ctions of our own Minds in thinking, and being delighted, and 
moving ſeveral parts of our Bodies; we can no otherwiſe diſtinguiſh 
in our Conceptions the ſeveral Species of Spirits, one from another, 
but by attributing thoſe Operations and Powers, we find in our 
ſelves, to them in a higher or lower degree; and ſo have no very 
diſtinct ſpecifick Ideas of Spirits, except only of GOD, to whom 
we attribute both Duration, and all thaſe other Ideas with Infinity ; 
to the other Spirits, with limitation: Nor as I humbly conceive do 
we, between GOD and them in our Ideas, put any difference by a- 
ny number of fimple Ideas, which we have of one, and not of We 
3 Other, 
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other, but only that of Infinity. All the particular Ideas of Ex- 
iſtence, Knowledge, Will, Power, and Motion, &c. being Ideas 
derived from the Operations of our Minds, we attribute all of them 
toall ſorts of Spirits, with the difference only of degrees, to the ut- 
moſt we can imagine, even Infinity, when we would frame, as well 4 
we can, an Idea of the firſt Being; who yet, tis certain, is infinite- 
ly more remote in the real Excellency of his Nature, from the high- 
eſt and perfecteſt of all created Beings, than the greateſt Man, nay. 
pureſt Seraphim, 1s from the moſt contemptible part of Matter ; 
and conſequently muſt infinitely exceed what our narrow Under- 
ſtandings can conceive of him. r 3 


d 


? 12, It is not impoſſible to conceive, nor repugnant to reaſon, 74cre 
that there may be many Species of Spirits, as much ſeparated and „d 
diverſified one from another, by diftin& Properties, whereof we ere 
have no Ideas, as the Species of ſenfible Things are diſtinguiſhed © 
one from another, by Qualities, which we know, and ob- 
ſerve in them. That there ſhould be more Species of intelligent 
Creatures above us, than there are of ſenfible and material below 
us, is probable to me from hence; That in al! the vifible corporeal 
World, we ſee no Chaſms, or Gaps. All quite down from us, 
the deſcent is by eaſy ſteps, and a continued feries of Things, that 
in each remove, differ very little one from the other. There are 
Fiſhes that have Wings, and are not Strangers to the airy Region : 
and there are fome Birds, that are Inhabitants of the Water ; whoſe 
Blood is cold as Fiſhes, and their Fleſh fo like in taſte, that the 
ſcrupulous are allowed them on Fiſh-days. There are Animals ſo 
near of kin both to Birds and Beaſts, that they are in the middle 
between both : Amphibious Animals link the Terreſtrial and Aqua- 
tique together; Seals live at Land and at Sea, and Porpoiſes have 
the warm Blood and Entrails of a Hog, not to mention- what 1s 
confidently reported of Mermaids,or Sea-men.There'are ſome Brutes, 
that ſeem to have as much Knowledge and Reaſon, as ſome that are 
called Men: and the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms are ſo nearly 
joind, that if you will take the loweſt of one, and the higheſt of 
the other, there will ſcarce be perceived any great difference be- 
tween them; and fo on till we come to the loweſt and the moſt in- 
organical parts of Matter, we ſhall find every where, that the ſeve- 

ral Species are linked together, and differ but in almoſt inſenſible 
degrees. And when we conſider the infinite Power and Wiſdom of 
the Maker, we have reaſon to think, that it is ſuitable to the mag- 
nificent Harmony of the Univerſe, and the great Deſign and infinite 
Goodneſs of the Architect, that the Species of Creatures ſhould alſo, 
by gentle degrees, aſcend upward from us toward his infinite Per- 
tection, as we ſee they gradually deſcend from us downwards: 
Which if it be probable, we have reaſon then to be perſwaded, 
that there are far more Species of Creatures above us, than there are 
beneath; we being in degrees of Perfection, much more remote 
from the infinite Being of GOD, than we are from the loweſt! tate 

of Being, and that which approaches neareſt to nothing. And ye 
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of all thoſe diſtinct Species, for the reaſons above-ſaid, we have no 
clear diſtinct [eas. Ike 

ile pn. © 13. But to return to the Species of corporeal Subſtances. If! 

4 ene ſhould ask any one, whether Ice and Water were two diſtinct Species 


that of the 


9<ics, of Things, I doubt not but I ſhould be anſwered in the affirmative : 
fon are And it cannot be denied, but he that ſays they are two diſtin Spe- 
le, cles, is in the right. But if an Engliſh-man, bred in Jaimaica, who, 
perhaps, had never ſeen nor heard of Ice, coming into England in 
the Winter, find, the Water he put in his Baſon at night, in a great 
part frozen in the Morning; and not knowing any peculiar Name 
it had, ſhould call it harden d Water; I ask, Whether this would 
be a new Species to him, different from Water? And, I think, it 
would be anſwered here, It would not be to him a new Species, 
no more than congealed Gelly, when it is cold, is a diſtinct Spectes, 
from the ſame Gelly fluid and warm; or than liquid Gold, in the 
Fornace, is a diſtinct Species from hard Gold in the Hands of a 
Workman. And if this be ſo, tis plain, that our diſtind Species, are no- 
thing but diſtin complex Ideas, with diſtint# Names annexed to them. Tis 
true, every Subſtance that exiſts, has its peculiar Conſtitution, 
whereon depend thoſe ſenſible Qualities, and Powers, we obſerve 
in it : But the ranking of Things into Species, which is nothing but 
ſorting them under ſeveral Titles, is done by us, according to the 
Ideas that we have of them: Which tho' ſufficient to diſtinguiſh 
them by Names; ſo that we may be able to diſcourſe of them, 
when we have them not preſent before us : yet 1f we ſuppoſe it tobe 
done by their real internal Conſtitutions, and that Things exiſting 
are diſtinguiſhed by Nature into Species, by real Effences, accord- 
ing as we diſtinguiſh them into Species by Names, we ſhall be liable 
to great Miſtakes. Aa br | 

vii. 14. To diſtinguiſh ſubſtantial Beings into Species, according to 
leckt the uſual ſuppoſition, that there are certain preciſe Eſſences or Forms 
»nicr f of Things; whereby all the Individuals exifting, are, by Nature 
ber. Ne diſtinguiſhed into Species, theſe Things are neceſfary : 13 
915. Firſt, To be aſſured, that Nature, in the production of 
Things, always deſigns them to partake of certain regulated eſta- 
bliſhed Eſſences, which are to be the Models of all Things to be 
produced. This, in that crude Senſe, it is uſually propoſed, 
would need ſome better Explication, before it can fully be aſſent- 

ed to. 15 an ables 
9 16. Secondly, It would be neceſſary to know, whether Nature 
always attains that Eſſence, it deſigns in the production of Things. 
Ihe irregular and monſtrous Births, that in divers forts of Animals 
have been obſerved, will always give us reaſon to doubt of one, or 
be of that ee 

9 17. Thirdly, It ought to be determined, whether thoſe we call 

Monſters, be really a diſtinct Species, according to the ſcholaſtick notion 
of the word Species; ſince it is certain, that every thing that exiſts, 
has its particular Conſtitution: And yet we find, that ſome of theſe 
monſtrous Productions, have few or none of thoſe Qualities, which 
are 


dt... to. 
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are ſuppoſed to reſult from, and aceompany the Eſſence of that Spe- 
dies, from whence they derive their Originals, and to which, bytheir 
deſcent, they fem to belong. % ind fog ff bh 
2 18. Fourthly, The real Eſſences of thoſe Things, which we di- fre, 
ſtinguiſn into Species, and as fo diſtinguiſhed we name, ought to be J ten. 
known; i. e. we ought to have Ideas of them. But ſince we are ig- feb Coll. 
norant in theſe four points, the ſuppoſed real Eſſences of Things, ſtand 9 
us not in ſtead for the diftingniſhing Subſtarices into Species. 
219. Fifthly, The only imaginable help in this caſe weuld be, 
that havivg framed perfect complex [teas of the Properties of things, 
flowing from their different real Eſſences, we ſhould thereby diſtin- 
guiſh them into Spectes. But neither can this be done: for being i- 
norant of the real Eſſence it ſelf, it is impoſſible to know all thoſe 
Properties, that flow from it, and are ſo annexed to it, that any one 
of them being away, we may certainly conelude, that that Eſſence 
is not there, and fo the Thing is not of that Species. We cän ne- 
ver know what are the preciſe number of Properties depending on 
the real Eſſence of Gold, any one of which failing, the real Eſſence 
of Gold, and conſequently Gold, would not be there, unleſs we 
knew the real Effence of Gold it ſelf, and by that determined that 
Species. By the Word Gold here, T muſt be underſtood! to deſign a 
particular peice of Matter; v. g. the laſt Guinea that was coin d. 
For if it ſhould ſtand here in its ordinary Signification for that com- 
plex Idea, which 1, or any one elfe calls Gold; i. e. for the nomi- 
nal Eſſence of Gold, it would be Faron : fo hard is it, to ſhew the 
various meaning and imperfection of Words, when we have no- 
thing elſe but Words to do it b ỹÿoß e 
? 20. By all which it is clear, That our diſtinguiſbing Subſtances 
into Species by Names, is not at all founded on their real Eſſences ; nor 
can we pretend to range, and determine them exactly into Species, 
according to internal eſſential difference... o 
41. Bur ſince, as has been remarked, we have need of general B jt 
Words, tho we know not the real Eſſences of Things; all we can 5, 
do, is to collect ſuch a number of ſimple Ideas, as by Exami-j37,.. 
nation, we find to be united together in Things exiſting, and there- 
of to make one complex Idea. Which though it be not the real 
Eſſence of any Subſtance that exiſts, is yet the ſpecifick Eſſence, to 
which our Name belongs, and is convertible with it; by which we 
may at leaſt try the Truth of theſe nominal Eſſences. For Exam- 
ple, there be that ſay, that the Eſſence of Body is extenſion : If it 
be ſo, we can never miſtake in putting the Eſſence of any thing for 
the Thing it ſelf. Let us then in Diſcourſe, put Eztenſfon for Body; 
and when we would fay, that Body moves, Jet us ſay, that Exten- 
ſion moves, and ſee how it will look. He that ſhould ſay, that 
one Extenſion, by 1mpulfe moves another extenſion, would, by the 
bare Expreſſion, ſufficiently ſhew the abſurdity of ſuch a Notion. 
The Eſſence of any thing, in reſpect of us, is the whole complex L 
dea, comprehended and marked by that Name; and in Subſtances, 
beſides the ſeveral diſtin fmople Filer that make them up, the . 
dg | 1 
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confuſed one of Subſtance, or of an unknown Support and Cauſe 
of their Union, is always a part: And therefore the Eſſence of Bo- 
dy is not bare Extenſion, but an extended ſolid thing; and ſo to 
ſay, an extended ſolid thing moves, or impels another, is all one, 
and as intelligible, as to ſay, Body moves, or impels. Likewiſe, 
to ſay, that a rational Animal is capable of Converſation, is all one, 
as to ſay, a Man. But no one will ſay, That Rationality is capable 
of Converſation, becauſe it makes not the whole Eſſence, to which 
we give the Name Man. | 7 

dur . 9 22. There are Creatures in the World, that have ſhapes like 
_ ours, but are hairy,, and want Language, and Reaſon. There are 


deas are to 


abe nen- Naturals amongſt us, that have perfectly our ſhape, but want Rea- 


Kare. ſon; and ſome of them Language too. There are Creatures, as 

therof tis ſaid, ( fit ſides penes Authorem, but there appears no contradiction, 

. that there ſhould be ſuch) that with Language, and Reaſon, and a 

ſhape in other Things agreeing with ours, have hairy Tails ; others 

where the Males have no Beards, and others where the Females 

have. If it it be asked, whether theſe be all Men, or no, all of hu- 

mane Species; tis plain, the Queſtion refers only to the nominal Eſ 

ſence: For thoſe of them to whom the definition of the Word Man, 

or the complex Idea fignified by Name, agrees, are Men, and the o- 

ther not. But if the Enquiry be made concerning the ſuppoſed re- 

al Eflence ; and whether the internal Conftitution and Frame of 

theſe ſeveral Creatures be ſpecifically different, it is wholly impoſſible 

for us to anſwer, no part of that going into our ſpecifick Idea: only 

we have Reaſon to think, that where the Faculties, or outward 

Frame ſo much differs, the internal Conſtitution is not exactly the 

ſame: But, what difference in the internal real Conſtitution makes 

a ſpecifick difference, it is in vain to enquire; whilſt our meaſures of 

Species be, as they are, only our abſtract Ideas, which we know; and not 

that internal Conſtitution, which makes no part of them. Shall the 

difference of Hair only on the Skin, be a mark of a different internal 

ſpecifick Conſtitution between a Changeling and a Drill, when they 

agree in Shape, and want of Reaſon and Speech ? And ſhall not the 

want of Reaſon and Speech, be a fign to us of different real Conſti- 

tutions and Species between a Changeling, and a reaſonable Man? And 

ſo of the reſt, if we pretend, that the diſtinction of Species or Sorts is 
tixedly eſtabliſhed by the real Frame, and ſecret Conſtitutions of things. 

Srecies r 6 23. Nor let any one ſay, that the power of propagation in A- 

e nimals by the mixture of Male and Female, and in Plants by Seeds, 

verde. keeps the ſuppoſed real Species diſtin and entire. For granting 

this to be true, it would help us in the diſtinction of the S of 

things no farther than the Tribes of Animals and Vegetables. What 

muſt we do for the reſt? But in thoſe too it is not ſufficient: for 

if Hiſtory lie not, Women have conceived by Drills; and what re- 

al Species, by that meaſure, ſuch a Production will be in Nature, 

will be a new Queſtion; and we have Reaſon to think this not im- 

poſſible, ſince Mules and Jumarts, the one from the mixture of an 

Af and a Mare, the other from che mixture of a Bull and a Mare, 

Gong 4 | are 
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Chap. V 
are ſo frequent in the World. I once ſaw. a Creature that was the 
Iſſue of a Cat and a Rat, and had the plain Marks of both about it; 
wherein Nature appear'd to have followed the Pattern of neither 
ſort alone, but to have jumbled them both together. To which, 
he that ſhall add the monſtrous Productions, that are ſo frequently 
to be met with in Nature, will find it hard, even in the race of Ani- 
mals, to determine by the Pedigree of what Species every Animal's 
Iſſue is; and be at a loſs about the real Eſſence, which he thinks 
certainly conveyed by Generation, and has alone a right to the 
ſpecifick Name. But farther, if the Species of Animals and Plants 
are to be diſtinguiſhed only by Propagation, muſt I go to the Indies 
to ſee the Sire and Dam of the one, and the Plant from which the 
Seed was gather'd, that produced the other, to know whether this 
be a Tyger or that Tea? 80 ns YE 
9 24, Upon the whole matter, tis evident, that "tis their own N 
Collections of ſenfible Qualities, that Men make the Efſences of f. 
their ſeveral ſorts of Subſtances ; and that their real internal Stru- 
Qures, are not conſidered by the greateſt part of Men, in the ſort- 
ing them. Much leſs were any ſubſtantial Forms ever thought on by 
any, but thoſe who have in this one part of the World, learned the 
Language of the Schools : and yet thoſe ignorant Men, who pre- 
tend not any inſight into the real Eſſences, nor trouble themſelves 
about ſubſtantial Forms, but are content with knowing Things one 
from another, by their ſenfible Qualities,” are often better acquaint- 
ed with their Differences; can more nicely diſtinguiſh them 
from their uſes; and better know what they may expect from 
each, than thoſe learned quick fighted Men, who look ſo deep into 
them, and talk ſo confidently of ſomething more hidden and eſſen- 
tial. af bly hock on 10 1% 5 
? 25, But ſuppoſing that the real Efſences of Subſtances were diſ- . 
coverable, by thoſe, that would ſeverely apply themſelves to that le 
Enquiry; yet we could not reaſonaby think, that the ranł- int 
ing of things under general Names, was regulated by thoſe internal 
real Conſtitutions, or any thing elſe but their obvious _ 
rances. Since Languages, in all Countries, have been eſtabliſhed 
long before Sciences. So that they have not been Philoſophers, or Ee 
Logicians, or ſuch who have troubled themſelves about Forms and 1 
Eſſences, that have made the general Names, that are in uſe amongſt 
the ſeveral Nations of Men: But thoſe, more or leſs comprehenſive 
terms, have for the moſt part, in all Languages, received their | 
Birth and Signification, from ignorant and illiterate People, who 
ſorted and denominated Things, by thoſe: ſenſible Qualities they 
found in them, thereby to fignify them, when abſent, to others; 
1 they had an Occaſion to mention a Sort, or à particular 5 
5 926. Since then it is evident, that we ſort and name Subſtances ,. 
by their nominal, and not by their real Eſſences, the next thing to be oo. 
eonſidered is, how, and by whom theſe Eſſences come to be made 
As to the latter, tis evident they are made by the * 
Dd d | a- 
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Nature : For were they Nature's Workmanſhip, they could not he 
ſo various and different in ſeveral Men, as experience tells ns. 
they are. For if we will examine it, we ſhall not find the nomina} 
Eflence of any one Species of Subſtances, in all Men the fame ; no 
not of that, which of all others we are the moſt intimately acquain- 
ted with. It could not poſſibly be, that the abſtract Idea, to which 
the Name Man is given, ſhould be different in ſeveral Men, if 
it were of Nature's making; and that to one it ſhould be Animal 
rationale, and to another, Animal implume bipes latis unguibus. He 
that annexes the Name Man, to a complex Ilea, made up of Senſe 
and ſpontaneous Motion, join'd to a Body of ſuch a Shape, has 
thereby one Eſſence of the Species Man: And he that, upon farther 
examination, adds rationality, has another Eflence of the Species he 
calls Man : By which means, the ſame individual will be a true 
Man to the one, which is not ſo to the other. I think, there is ſcarce 
any one will allow this upright Figure, ſo well known, to be the 
eſſential difference of the Speczes Man ; and yet how far Men deter- 
mine of the ſorts of Animals, rather by their Shape, than Deſcent, 
is very viſible; fince it has been more than once debated, whether 
ſeveral humane Fætus ſhould be preſerved, or received to Baptiſm, 
or no, only becauſe of the difference of their outward Configura- 
tion, from the ordinary Make of Children, without knowing whe- 
ther they were not as capable of Reaſon, as Infants caſt in another 
Mould : Some whereof, though of an approved ſhape, are never 
capable of as much appearance of Reaſon, all their Lives, as is to 
be found in an Ape, or an Elephant ; and never give any figns of 
being ated by a rational Soul. Whereby it is evident, that the 
outward Figure, which only was found wanting, and not the Fa- 
culty of Reaſon, which no body could know would be wanting in 
its due Seaſon, was made eſſential tothe humane Species. The learn- 
ed Divine and Lawyer, muſt; on ſuch occafions, . renounce his ſa- 
cred Definition of Animal Rationale, and ſubſtitute ſome other Eſſence 
of the humane Species. Monſieur Menage furniſnes us with an Ex- 
ample worth the taking notice of on this occaſion. When the Abbot 
of St, Martin, ſays he, was born, he had ſo little of the Figure of a Man, 
that it beſpake him rather a Monſter. "Twas for ſome time under Delibera- 
tion, whether he thould be baptized or no. However, he was baptized and 
declared a Man prompronally. \ till time ſhould ſhew what he would 
prove. ] Nature had moulded him ſo untowardly, that he was called all 
his Life the Abbot Malatru, i. e. II- ſhaped. He was of Caen. Mena- 
giana 3% This Child we ſee was very near being excluded out 
of the Speries of Man, barely by his Shape. He eſcaped very nar- 
rowly as he was, and tis certain a Figure a little more odly turn d 
had caſt him, and he had been executed as a thing not to be al- 
lowed to paſs for a Man. And yet there can be no Reaſon given, 
why if the Lineaments uf his Face had been à little alter d, a ra- 


© ___ tional Soul could not have been jodg d in him; why a Viſage 


ſomewhat longer, or 2 Noſe flatter, or a wider Mouth could not have 
oonfiſted, xs well as the reſt of his ill Figure vit ſuch a Soul, ſuch Parts, 
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as mage him, dishgured as he was, capable to be a Dignitary in the 
Church. 1118 i noi ua rte ogg an. 15 NU: 

# 27. Wherein then, would I gladly know, conſiſts the preciſe 
and wmoveable Boundaries of that Species? "Tis plain, if we examine. 
there is no ſuch thing made by Nature, and eſtabliſhed by Her a- 
mongſt Men. The real Eſſence of that, or any other ſort of Sub- 
ſtances, tis evident we know not; and therefore are ſo undetermi- 
ned in our nominal Eflences, which we make our ſelves; that if ſe- 
veral Men were to be asked, concerning ſome odly-ſhaped Fxti-, 
as ſoon as born, whether it were a Man, or no, tis paſt doubt, one 
ſhould meet with different Anſwers. Which could not happen, if 
the nominal Eſſences, whereby we limit and diſtinguiſh the Species 
of Subſtances, were not made by Man, with ſome liberty; but 

were exactly copied from preciſe Boundaries ſet by Nature, where- 
by it diſtinguiſh'd all Subſtances into certain Species. Who would un- 
dertake to reſolve, what Species that Monfter was of, which is men- 
tioned by Licetus, lib. I. c. 3. with a Man's Head and Hog's Body ? 
Or thoſe other, which to the Bodies of Men, had the Heads of 
| Beaſts, as Dogs, Horſes, vc. If any of theſe Creatures had lived, 
and could have ſpoke, it would have increaſed the difficulty. Had 
the upper part, to the middle, been of humane Shape, and all be- 
low Swine ; Had it been Murder to deſtroy it? Or muſt the Biſhop 
have been conſulted, whether it were Man enough to be admitted 
to the Font, or no? As I have been told, it happen'd in France ſome 
Years ſince, in ſomewhat a like caſe. So uncertain are the Bounda- 
ries of Species of Animals to us, who have no other Meaſures, than 
the complex Ideas of our own: collecting: And ſo far are we from 
certainly knowing what a Man is; though, perhaps, it wil! be 
judged great Ignorance to make any doubt about it. And yet, 1 
think, I may ſay, that the certain Boundaries of that Species, are fo 
far from being determined, and the preciſe number of fimple Ideas, 
which make the nominal Eſſence, ſo far from being ſetled, and 
perfectly known, that very material Doubts may ſtill ariſe about it: 
And I imagine, none of the Definitions of the word Man, which 
we yet have, nor Deſcriptions of that ſort of Animal, are fo perfect 
and exact, as to ſatisfie a conſiderate inquiſitive Perſon ; much leſs 
to obtain a general Conſent, and to be that which Men would every 
where ſtick by, in the Decifion of Caſes, and determining of Life 
and Death, Baptiſm or no Baptiſm, in Productions that might 
happen. hue. d boi fam 91k KD ee OW, JUN: 

28. But though theſe nominal Eſſences of Subſtances ate made by But wt f 
the Mind, they are not yet made ſo arbitrarily, as thoſeof mixed Modes. nix: 
To the making of any nominal Eſſence, it is neceflary, Firſt, That d, 
the Ideas whereof it conſiſts, have ſuch an Union as to make but one 
Idea, how compounded ſoever. Secondly, That the particular Ideas 

ſo united, be exactly the ſame, neither more nor leſs. For if two 
abſtract complex Ideas, differ either in Number of Sotts, of their 
component parts, they make two different, and not one and the 
lame Eſſence. In the firſt of r making its complex 
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Ideas of Subſtances, only follows Nature; and puts none together 
which are not ſuppoſed to have an union in Nature. No body joins 
the Voice of a Sheep, with the Shape of a Horſe; nor the Colour 
of Lead, with the Weight and Fixedneſs of Gold, to be the com. 
lex Ideas of any real Subſtances ; unleſs he has a mind to fill his 
Head with Chimera's, and his Diſcourſe with unintelligible Words. 
Men, obſerving certain Qualities always join d and exiſting together 
therein copied Nature; and of Ideas fo united, made their complex | 
ones of Subſtances. For tho Men may make what complex Ideas 
they pleaſe, and give what Names to them they will; yet if they will 
be underſtood, when they ſpeak of Things really exiſting, they muſt, 
in ſome degree, conform their Ideas to the Things they would ſpeak 
of: Or elſe Mens Language will be like that of Babel; and every 
Man's Words, being intelligible only to himſelf, would no longer 
ſerve to Converſation, and the ordinary Affairs of Life, if the Ideas 
they ſtand for, be not ſome way anſwering the common appearan- 
ces and agreement of Subſtances, as they really exiſt. 

9 29. Secondly, Though the Mind of Men, in making its complex 
Ideas of Subſtances, never puts any together that do not really, or 
are not ſuppoled to co-exiſt ; and to it truly borrows that Union 
from Nature: Let the number it combines, depends upon the various 
Care, Induſtry, or Fancy of him that makes it. Men generally content 
themſelves with ſome few ſenfible obvious Qualities ; and often, if 
not always, leave out others as material, and as firmly united, as 

thoſe that they take. Of ſenſible Subſtances there are two forts ; 
one of organiz d Bodies, which are propagated by Seed; and in 

theſe, the Shape is that, which to us is the leading Quality, and 

moſt characteriſtical Part, that determines the Species: And there- 
fore in Vegetables and Animals, an extended folid Subſtance of 

ſuch a certain Figure uſually ſerves the turn. For however ſome 

Men ſeem to prize their Definition of Animal Rationale, yet ſhould 

there a Creature be found, that had Language and Reaſon, but par- 

taked not of the uſual fhape of a Man, I believe it would hardly 

paſs for a Man, how much ſoever it were Animal Rationale. And if 

 Baalam's Aſs had, all his Life, diſcourſed as rationally as he did 

once with his Maſter, I doubt yet, whether any one would have 

5 thought him worthy the Name Man, or allowed him to be of the 

ſame Species with himſelf, ' As in Vegetables and Animals tis the 

Shape, ſo in moſt! other Bodies, not propagated by Seed, tis the 

Colour we moſt fix on, and are moſt led by. Thus where we find the 

Colour of Gold, we are apt to imagine all the other Qualities, com- 

prehended in our complex Idea, to be there alſo: and we common- 

lvy take theſe two obvious Qualities, viz. Shape and Colour for fo 

preſumptive Ideas of ſeveral Species, that in a good Picture, we rea- 

dily ſay, this is a Lion, and that a Roſe; this is a Gold, and that 

a Silver Goblet, only by the different Figures and Colours, repre- 

| ſented to the Eye by the Pencil 
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Men are far enough from having agreed on the preciſe number of ſimple L. 
deas, or Qualities, belonging to any ſort of Things, | fipnifed by its name. 
Nor is it a wonder, fince it requires much time, pains, and skill, 
ſtrict enquiry; and long examination, to find out what, and how _ 
many thoſe ſimple Ideas are, which are conſtaritly and inſeparably 
united in Nature, and are always to be found together in the ſame 
Subject. Moſt Men, wanting either Time, Inclination, or Induſtty 
enough for this, even to ſome tolerable degree, cofitent themſelves 
with ſome few obvious, and outward appearances of Things, there- 
by readily to diſtinguiſh and ſort them for the common Affairs of 
Life: And fo, without farther examination, give them Names, or 
take up the Names already in uſe. Which, though in common 
Converſation they paſs well enough for the ſigiis of ſome few obvious 
Qualities co-exiſting, ate yet far enough from comprehending, in 
a ſetled ſignification, a preciſe number of fimple Ideas; much leſs 
all thoſe, which are united in Nature. He that ſhall conſider, after 
ſo much ſtir, about Genus and Spectes, and ſuch a deal of Talk of 
ſpecifick Differences, how few Words we have yet ſetled Definitions 
of, may, with Reaſon, imagine, that 'thoſe Forms, which there 
hath been ſo much noiſe made about, are only Chimera's ; which 
give us no light into the ſpecifick Natures of Things. And he that 
ſhall conſider, how far the Names of Subſtances are from having 
Significations, whietein all who uſe them do agree, will have reaſon 
to conclude, that though the nominal Eſſences of Subſtances, are all 
ſuppoſed to be copied froth Nature; yet they are all, or moſt of them, 
very imperfect. Since the Compoſition of thoſe complex Ideas, are, 
in ſeveral Men, very different: and therefore, that theſe Bounda- 
ries of Species, are as Men, and not as Nature makes them, if at 
leaſt there are in Nature any ſuch prefixed Bounds. "Tis true, that 
many particular Subſtances are ſo made by Nature, that they have 
agreement and likeneſs one with another, and fo afford a Foundd- 
tion of being ranked into ſotts. But the ſorting of Thitigs by us, 
or the making of determinate Species, Being in order to naming and 
comprehending them under general terms, I cannot ſee how it cafi 
be properly ſaid, that Nature ſets the Boundaries of the Species of 
Things: Or if it be ſo, our Boundaries of Species, afe hot exactly 
conformable to thoſe in Nature. For we, having need of general 
Names for preſent uſe, ſtay not for a perfect diſcovery of all thoſe 
Qualities, which would beft ſhew us their moſt material differences 
and agreements ; but we our ſelves divide them, by certain' bbvi- 
ous appearances, into Species, that we may the eaſier, undet gene- 
ral names, communicate our Thoughts about them. For having 
no other Knowledge of any Subſtariee, but of the ſimple Ideas, that 
are united in it; and obſerving ſeveral! particular Things to agree 
with others, in ſeveral of thoſe ſimple Ideas, We make that colle- 
ction our ſpecifick Idea, and give it a general Name; that in recofd- 
ing our own Thoughts, and in our Diſcourſe with others, we may 
in one ſhort word, deſign all the Individuals that agree in that com- 
plex Idea, without enumerating the ſimple Ideas, that make it up; 
| an 
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— naſe 
and ſo wor waſte our Time and Breath in tedious Deſcriptions: 
which we ſee they are fain to do, who would diſcourſe of any. new 
ſort of Things, they have not yet a Name for. 
Eſſences of 9 31. But however, theſe Species of Subſtances paſs well enough 
e wig in Fa Converſation, it is plain, that this complex Idea, where- 
Leh af, in they obſerve ſeveral Individuals to agree, is, by different Men, 
ferem. Ks? very differently; by ſome more, and others lefs accurately. 
In ſome, this complex Idea contains a greater, and in others a ſmaller 
number of Qualities ; and ſo is apparently ſuch as the Mind makes 
it. The yellow ſhining Colour, makes Gold to Children; others 
add Weight, Malleableneks, and Fufibility; and others yet other 
Qualities, which they find joined with that yellow. Colour, as con- 
ſtantly as its Weight and Fufibility: For in all theſe, and the like 
Qualities, one has as good/a, right to be put into the complex Idea 
of that Subſtance, wherein they are all join d, as another. And 
therefore different Men leaving out, or putting in \ ſeveral imple Ideas, 
which others do not, according to their various Examination, Skill, 
or obſervation of that ſubject, have different Eſſences of Gold ; which 
muſt therefore be of their own, and not of Nature's making, 
The more 932. If the number of fa ſample Ideas, that make the nomina Eſſence 


general our 


Ideas are, Of the loweſt Species, O firſt ſorting * Individuals, depends on the 
5 Mind of Man, varioully, collecting them, it is much more evident, 
ehe. that they do ſo, in the more com — a Claſſis, which, by the 
Maſters of Logick are called Genera. Theſe are complex Ideas de- 
ſignedly imperfect :. And tis yyhble at firſt fight, that ſeveral of 
. thoſe Qualities, that arg to be found in the Things themſelves, are 
purpoſely left out of generical Jdeas. For as to the Mind, to make 

general Ideas, comprehending, ſeveral particulars, leaves out thoſe . 

of Time, and Place, and ſuch other, that make them incommuni- 

cable to more than one Individual, ſo to.make other yet more gene- 

ral Ideas, that may comprehend different ſorts, it leaves out thoſe 
Qualities that diſtinguiſh them, and puts into its new Collection, 
only ſuch Ideas, as are; common to ſeveral ſorts,” The ſame Con- 
venience that made Men expreſs ſeveral parcels of yellow Matter 
coming from Guiny and Peru under one Name, ſets then alſo upon 
making of one Name, that may comprehend both Gold, and Silver, 
and ſome other Bodies of different . This is done by leaving 
cout thoſe Qualities, which are peculiar to each ſort; and retaining 
a complex Idea made up of thoſe, that are common to them all. To 

which the Name Metal beingatinexed, there is a Genus conſtituted ; 
the Eſſence whereof being that abſtract ea, containing only Malle- 
ableneſs and Fuſibility, with certain degrees of Weight an Fixed- 
neſs, wherein ſome Bodies of ſeveral Kinds agree, leaves out the 
Colour, and other Qualities peculiar toGold, and Silver, and the 

other ſorts comprehended under the Name Metal.” Whereby it is 

plain, that Men follow not exactly the Patterns ſet them by Nature, 
when they make their general Tas of Subſtances; ſince there is no 
Body to be found, which has barely Malleableneſs and Fuſibility in 
it, without other "Qualities as inſeparable as thoſe. But Men, in 


making 
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making their general Ideas, ſeeking more the convenience of Lan- 
guage and quick diſpatch, by ſhort and comprehenſive ſigns, than 
the true and preciſe Nature of Things, as they exiſt, have, in the 
framing their abſtract Ideas, chiefly purſued that end, which was, 
to be furniſhed with ſtore of mas and variouſly comprehenſive 
Names. So that in this whole bufineſs of Genera and Species, the 
Genus, or more comprehenſive, is but a partial Conception of what 
is in the Species, and the Species, but a partial Idea of what is to be 
found in each individual. If therefore any one will think, that a 
Man, and a Horſe, and an Animal, and a Plant, Wc. are diftin- 
guiſhed by real Eſſences made 15 Nature, he muſt think Nature to 
be very liberal of theſe real Eſſences, making one for Body, ano- 
ther for an Animal, and another for a Horſe; and all theſe Eſſences 
liberally beſtowed upon Bucephalus, But if we would rightly conſi- 
der what is done, in all theſe Genera and Species, or Sorts, we ſhould 
find, that there is no new Thing made, but only more or leſs com- 
prehenſive ſigns whereby we may be enabled to expreſs, in a 
few ſyllables, great numbers of particular Things, as they agree in 
more or leſs general Conceptions, which we have framed to that 
purpoſe, In all which, we may obſerve, that the more general 
term, is always the Name of a leſs complex Idea; and that each 
Genus is but a partial Conception of the Species comprehended un- 
der it. So that if theſe abſtract general Ideas be thought to be com- 
plete, it can only be in reſpect of a certain eſtabliſhed relation, be- 
tween them and certain Names, which are made uſe of to ſigni- 
fie them; and not in reſpect of any thing exiſting, as made by 
Nature. 9 8 8 ' ” 

9 33. This is adjuſted to the true end of Speech, which is to be the 1 at«- 
eaſieſt and ſhorteſt way of communicating our Notions. For thus he, 7:1 ll 
that would make and diſcourſe of Things, as they agreed in the 97%, 
complex [lea of Extenfion and Solidity, needed but uſe the Word 
Body, to denote all ſuch. He that, to theſe, would join others, 
ſignified by the Words Life, Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion, need- 
ed but uſe the Word Animal, to fignify all which partaked of thoſe 
Ideas : and he that had made a complex Idea of a Body, with Life, 
Senſe, and Motion, with the Faculty of Reaſoning, and a'certain 
Shape joined to it, needed but uſe the ſhort monoſyllable Man, to 
expreſs all particulars that correſpond. to that complex Idea. This 
is the proper buſineſs of Genus and Species: and this Men do, with- 
out any confideration of real Eſſences, or ſubſtantial Forms, which 
come not within the reach of our Knowledge, when we think of 
thoſe things; nor within the ſignification of out Words, when we 
oo ono r AB Paik 

? 34. Were I to talk with any one, of a Sort of Birds, I lately mori 
ſaw in St. James's Park, about three or four Foot high, with a Co- 
vering of ſomething between Feathers and Hair, of a dark brown 
Colour, without Wings, but in the Place thereof, two or three 
little Branches, coming down like ſprigs of paniſh Broom ; long 
great Legs, with Feet only of three Claws, and without a 7 5 ; 
955 muſt 
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] muſt make this Deſcription of it, and ſo may make others under- 
ſtand me: But when I am told, that the Name of it is Caſſuaris, | 
may then ule that Word to ſtand in diſcourſe for all my complex 
Idea mentioned in that deſcription ; though by that word, which 
is now become a ſpecifick Name, 1 know no more of the real EC. 
ſence, or Conſtitution of that ſort of Animals, than I did before 
and knew probably as much of the Nature of that Species of Birds, 
before] learn d the Name, as many Engli/h-men do of Swans, or He. 
rons, which are ſpecifick Names, very well known of ſorts of Birds 
common in England. 
nien ter. 0 35. From what has been ſaid, tis evident, that Men mate ſorts 
n. of Things. For it being different Eſſences alone, that make diffe- 
rent Species, tis plain, that they who make thoſe abſtract eas, 
which are the nominal Eſſences, do thereby make the Species, or 
Sort. Should there be a Body found, having all the other Quali- 
ties of Gold, except Malleableneſs, twould, no doubt, be made a 
queſtion whether it were Gold or no; i. e. whether it were of that 
Species. This could be determined only by that abſtract Idea, to 
which every one annexed the Name Gold: fo that it would be true 
Gold to him, and belong to that Species, who included not Malle- 
ableneſs in his nominal Eſſence, ſignified by the Sound Gold; and 
on the other fide, it would not be true Gold, or of that Species to 
him, who included Malleableneſs in his ſpecifick Idea. And who, 
[ pray, is it, that makes thele divers Species, even under one and the 
ſame name, but Men that make two different abſtract Ideas, conſiſting 
not exactly of the ſame collection of Qualities? Nor is it a mere 
Suppoſition to imagine, that a Body may exiſt, wherein the other ob- 
vious Qualities of Gold may be without Malleableneſs; ſince it is 
certain, that Gold it ſelf will be ſometimes ſo eager, (as Artiſts call 
it) that it will as little endure the Hammer, as Glaſs it ſelf. What 
we have ſaid, of the putting in, or leaving out of Malleableneſs out 
of the complex Idea, the Name Gold is, by any one, annexed to, 
may be ſaid of its peculiar Weight, Fixedneſs, and ſeveral other 
the like Qualities : For whatſoever is left out, or put in, tis ſtill 
the complex Idea, to which that Name is annexed, that makes the 
27555 and as any particular parcel of Matter anſwers that Idea, 
o the Name of the ſort belongs truly to it; and it is of that Species. 
And thus any thing is true Cal, perfect Metal. All which determi- 
nation of the Species, tis plain, depends on the Underſtanding of 
Man, making this or that complex Idea. . 1 
Na, | f 36. This then, in ſhort, is the Caſe : Nature makes many particu- 
Siniliude, lar Things, which do agree one with another, in many ſenſible Quali- 
ties, and probably too, in their internal Frame and Conſtitution : 
but tis not this real Eſſence that diſtinguiſhes them into Species; 
tis Men, who, taking occaſion from the Qualities they find united 
in them, and wherein, they obſerve often ſeveral individuals to 
agree, range them into Sorte, in order to their naming, for the conveni- 
ence of comprehenhive ſigns; under which individuals, according to 
their conformity to this or that abſtract Idea, come to be ranked as We 
| | * mo” een 
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der 9 : { that this is of the Blue, that the Red Regiment; 
this is a Man, that a Drill * And in this, I think, confiſts the whole 
uni or Coane fffPęPPfPfT CO RT TORT RON. 
9 37. I do not deny, but Nature, in the conſtant production of 
particular Beings, niakes them riot always new and various, but 
very much alike and of kin one to another : But I think it never- 
theleſs true, that the boundaries of the Species, whereby Men ſort them, 
are made by Men; ſince the Eſſences of the Species, diſtinguiſhed | by . 
different Names, are, as has been proved; of Man's making, and 
ſeldom adequate to the internal Nature of the Things they are taken 
from. So that we may truly ſay, ſuch a manner of ſorting of Things, 


is the Workmanſhip of Men. 


9 38. One thing, I doubt not, but will ſeem very ſtrange in this f. 
Doctrine; which is, that from what has been ſaid; it will follow,5 He 
that each abſtra Idea, with a name to it, makes a diſtin& Species, But!“ 
who can help it, if Truth will have it ſo? For ſo it muſt remain, till 
ſome body can ſhew us the Species of Things, limited and diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſomething elſe; and let us ſee, that general terms ſigni- 
ty not our abſtract Ideas, but ſomething different from them. I 
would fain know, why a Shock and a Hound, are not as diſtin 
Species, as a Spaniel and an Elephant. We have no other Idea of the 
different Eſſence of an Elephant and a Spaniel, than we have of 
the different Eſſence of a Shock and a Hound; all the eſſential 
diffetence, whereby we know and diſtinguiſh them one from ano- 
ther, conſiſting only in the different Collection of fimple Ideat, to 
which we have given thoſe different Names. th 5 
? 39. How much the making of Species and Genera is in order to Genera 
general Names, and how much general Names are neceſſary, if not ce 


cics are in 
to the Being, yet at leaſt to the completing of a Species, and making . 
it paſs for ſuch, will appear, beſides what has been ſaid above con- 
cerning Ice and Water, in a very familiar Example. A filent and 
a ſtriking Watch, . are but one Species, to thoſe who have but one 
Name for them: but he that has the Name Watch for one, and Clock 
for the other, and diſtin complex [leas, to which thoſe Names be- 
long, to him they are different Species. It will be ſaid, perhaps, that 
the inward contrivance and conftitution is different between theſe 
two, which tne Watch-maker has a clear Idea of. And yet, tis plain, 
they are but one Species to him, when he has but one Name for 
them. For what is ſufficient in the inward Contrivance, to make 
a new Species? There are ſome Watches, that are made with four 
Wheels, others with, five : Is this a ſpecifick difference to the Work- 
man? Some have Strings and Phyſies, and others none; ſome have 
the Balance looſe, and others regulated by a ſpiral Spring, and o- 
thers hy Hogs Briſtles: Are any, or all of theſe enough to make a 
pecifick difference to the Workman, that knows each of theſe, and 
ſeveral other different contrivances, in the internal Conſtitutions of 
Watches? "Tis certain, each of theſe hath a real difference from the 
reſt : But whether it be an eſſential, a ſpecifick difference or no, re- 
lates only to the complex Ita, to which the Name Watch is given; 
Son ds Eee as 
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as long as they all agree in the Idea which that Name ſtands for, 
and that Name does not as a generical Name comprehend different 
Species under it, they are not eſſentially nor ſpecifically different. 
But if any one will make minuter Diviſions from Differences, that 
he knows in the internal frame of Watches ; and to ſuch preciſe 
complex Ideas, give Names that ſhall prevail, they will then be new 
Species to them, who have thoſe [eas with Names to them; and 
can, by thoſe differences, diſtinguiſh Watches into theſe ſeveral 
ſorts, and then Watch will be a generical Name. But yet they 
would be no diſtinct Species to Men, ignorant of Clock-work, and 
the inward Contrivances of Watches, who had no other Idea, but 
the outward Shape and Bulk, with the marking of the Honrs by 
the Hand. For to them, all thoſe other Names would be but ſy- 
nonymous Terms for the ſame Idea, and fignifie no more, nor no 
other thing but a Watch. Juſt thus, I think, it is in natural Things. 
No body will doubt, that the Wheels, or Springs (if I may ſo fay) 
within, are different in a rational Man, and a Changeling, no more 
than that there is a Difference in the Frame between a. Drill and a 
Changeling. But whether one, or both theſe Differences be eſſential, 
or ſpecihcal, is only to be known to us, by their agreement, or diſ- 
agreement with the complex Idea that the Name Man ſtands for: 
For by that alone can it be determined, whether one, or both, or 
neither of thoſe be a Man, or no. 
8 of 9 40. From what has been before ſaid, we may ſee the reaſon, 
ehings leſs why, in the Species of artificial Things, there is generally leſs confufion and 
e.g; uncertainty, than in natural, Becaule an artificial Thing being a pro- 
% duction of Man, which the Artificer deſign'd, and therefore well 
knows the [tes of, the Name of it is ſuppoſed to ftand for no other 
Idea, nor to import any other Eſſence, than what is certainly to be 
known, and eaſy enough to be apprehended. For the Idea, or Eſ- 
ſence, of the ſeveral ſorts of artificial Things, conſiſting, for the 
moſt part, in nothing but the determinate Figure of ſenſible Parts; 
and ſometimes Motion depencing thereon, which the Artificer 
faſhions in Matter, ſuch as he finds for his Turn, it is not beyond 
the reach of our Faculties to attain a certain Idea thereof; and ſo ſet- 
tle the fignification of the Names, whereby the Species of arti- 
_ ficial Things are diſtinguiſhed, with leſs Doubt, Obſcurity, and E- 
quivocation, than we can in Things natural, whoſe Differences and 
Operations depend upon Contrivances, beyond the reach of our 
Diſcoveries. by 
Au ne ? 41. I muſt be excuſed here, if I think, artificial Things are of 
4th © diſtin Species, as well as natural: Since I find they are as plainly 
e and orderly ranked into ſorts, by different abſtract Ideas, with ge- 
neral Names annexed to them, as diſtin& one from another as thoſe 
of natural Subſtances. For why ſhould we not think a Watch, and 
Piſtol, as diſtinct Species one from another, as a Horſe, and a Dog, 
they being expreſſed in our Minds by diſtinct Ideas, and to others, 
| by diſtinct Appellations ? | 72; RY 
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Chap. VI. 
9 42. This is farther to be obſerved concerning Subſtances; that 5ujtarce: 
they alone of all our ſeveral ſorts of Ideas, have particular, or proper priper 
Names, whereby one only particular Thing is fignified. Becauſe in Ve 
fimple Ideas, Modes, and Relations, it ſeldom happens, that Men 
have occaſion to mention often this, or that particular, when it is 
abſent. Beſides, the greateſt part of mixed Modes, being Actions, 
which periſh in their Birth, are not capable of a laſting Duration, 
as Subſtances, which are the Actors; and wherein the ſimple Ideas 
that make up the complex Ideas deſigned by the Name, have a laſt- 
ing Union. e 20, ene eee een, | 
43. I muſt beg pardon of my Reader, for having dwelt fo pwr 
long upon this Subject, and perhaps, with ſome Obſcurity. But 1 27 # 
defire, it may be conſidered, how difficult it is, to lead another by Words 
into the Thoughts of Things, ſtripp d of thoſe ſpecifical differences we give 
them: Which Things, if I name not, I ſay nothing; and if I do 
name them, I thereby rank them into ſome ſort, or other, and ſug- 
geſt to the Mind the uſual abſtract Idea of that Species; and fo croſs 
my purpoſe. For to talk of a Man, and to lay by, at the ſame time, 
the ordinary ſignification of the Name Man, which is our complex 
Idea, uſually annexed to it; and bid the Reader confider Man, as 
he'is in himſelf, and as he is really diſtinguiſhed from others, in his 
internal Conſtitution, or real Effence, that is, by ſomething, he 
knows not what, looks like trifling : and yet thus one muſt do; who 
would ſpeak of the ſuppoſed real Efſences and Species of Things, as 
thought to be made by Nature, if it be but only to make it under- 
ſtood, that there is no ſuch thing ſignified by the general Names, 
which Subſtances are called by. But becauſe it is difficult by known 
familiar Names to do this, give me leave to endeavour by an Exam- 
ple, to make the different Conſideration, the Mind has of ſpecifick 
Names and Ideas, a little more clear; and to ſnew how the com- 
plex Ideas of Modes are referred ſometimes to Archetypes in the 
Minds of other intelligent Beings; or which is the ſame, to the ſig- 
nification annexed by others to their received Names; and ſome- 
times to no Archetypes at all. Give me leave alſo to ſhew how 
the Mind always refers its Ideas of Subſtances, either to the Sub- 
ſtances themſelves, or to the ſignification of their Names, as to the 
Arc hetypes; and alſo to make plain the Nature of Species, or ſorting 
of Things, as apprehended, and made uſe of by us; and of the 
Eſſences belonging to thoſe Species, which is, perhaps, of more Mo- 
ment, to diſcover the Extent and Certainty of our Knowledge, 
than we at firſt imagine. 10 $0 TOY eee 
944. Let us ſuppoſe Adam in the State of 4 grown Man, with nyo: 
a good Underſtanding, but in a range Country, with all Things ua ;, 
new, and unknown about him; and no other Faculties, to attain Henk 
the Knowledge of them, but what one of this Age has now. He oup). 
obſerves Lamech more melancholy than uſual, and imagines it to 
be from a ſuſpicion he has of his Wife Adah (whom he moſt ar- 
dently loved') that ſhe had too much kindnefs for another Man. 
Adam diſcourſes theſe his Thoughts 8 Eve, and defires her to take 
ee 2 care 
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care that Adah commit not folly : And in theſe Diſcourſes with Exe. 
he makes uſe of theſe two new Words, Kinneahand Niouph. In time. 
Adam's Miſtake appears, for he finds Lamech's Trouble proceeded from 
having kill'd a Man: But yet the two Names, Kinneah and Niouph : 
the one ſtanding for Suſpicion, in a Husband, of his Wife's Diſſoyalty 
to him, and the other, for the Act of committing Diſloyalty, loſt not 
their diſtinct ſignifications. It is plain then, that here were two diſtin 
complex Ileas of mixed Modes, with Names to them, two diſtin 
Species of Actions eſſentially different; I ask wherein conſiſted the 
Eſſences of theſe two diſtinct Species of Actions? And 'tis plain, it 
conſiſted in a preciſe combination of fimple Ideas, different in one 
from the other. I ask, whether the complex Idea in Adam's Mind, 
which he call'd Kinneah, were adequate, or no? And it is plain it 
was; for it being a Combination of ſimple Ideas, which he without 
any regard to any Archetype, without reſpect to any thing as a 
Pattern, voluntarily put together, abſtracted and gave the Name 

Kinneah to, to expreſs in ſhort to others, by that one ſound, all the 

ſimple Ideas contain'd and united in that complex one, it muſt ne- 

ceſſarily follow, that it was an adequate Idea. His own Choice 
having made that Combination, it had all in it he intended it ſnould, 

and ſo could not but he perfect, could not but be adequate, it being 

referr d to no other Archetype, which it was ſuppoſed to repreſent. 
21:4 45 : Theſe Wor ds, Kinneah and Niouph, by degrees grew into 
commori ule ; and then the ' caſe was ſomewhat alter d. Adam's 
Children had the ſame Faculties, and thereby the ſame Power that 
he had, to make what complex Ideas of mixed Modes they pleaſed 
in their own Minds; to abſtract them, and make what Sounds, 

they pleaſed, the ſigns of them: But the uſe of Names being to 
make our [eas within us known to others, that cannot be done, but 
when the ſame Sign ſtands for the ſame Idea in two, who would 
communicate their Thoughts, and Diſcourſe together. Thoſe there- 
fore of Adam's Children, that found theſe two Words, Kinneah and 
Niouph, in familiar uſe, could not take them for infignificant ſounds; 
but muſt needs conclude, they ſtood for ſomething, for certain [teas, 
abſtract Ideas, they being general Names, which abſtract Ideas were 
the Eflences of the Species diſtinguiſhed by thoſe Names. If therefore 
they would uſe theſe Words, as Names of Species already eſtabliſhd 
and agreed on, they were obliged to conform the Ideas, in their 
Minds, ſignified by theſe Names, to the Ideas, that they ſtood for 
in other Mens Minds, as to their Patterns and Archetypes ; and then 
indeed their Ideas of theſe complex Modes were liable to be inade- 
quate, as being very apt (eſpecially thoſe that confiſted of Combi- 
nations of many ſimple Ideas) not to be exactly conformable to the 
Ideas in other Mens Minds, ufing the fame Names; though for this, 
there be uſually a Remedy at Hand, which is, to ask the meaning 
of any Word, we underſtand not, of him that uſes it: it being as 
impoſſible, to know certainly, what the Words Jealouſy and Adul- 
tery (which I think anſwer mvp and wa) ſtand for in another 
Man's Mind, with whom I would diſcourſe about them; as it was 
| Im- 
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impoſſible, in the beginning of Language, to know what Kinneah 
and Niouph ſtood for in another Man's Mind, without Explication, 
they being voluntary Signs in every one. 

46. Let us now alſo conſider after the ſame manner, the Names pi yon of 
of Subſtances, 1n their firſt Application. . One of Adam's Children, * Laab. 
roving in the Mountains, lights on a glittering Subſtance, which 
pleaſes his Eye, Home he carries it to Adam, who, upon conſidera- 
tion of it, finds it to be hard, to have a bright yellow Colour, 
and an exceeding great Weight. Theſe, perhaps at firſt, are all 
the Qualities, he takes notice of in it, and abſtracting this com- 
plex Idea, conſiſting of a Subſtance having that peculiar bright Yel- - 
lowneſs,' and a Weight very great in proportion to its Bulk, he 
gives it the Name Zahab, to denominate and mark all Subſtances, 
that have theſe ſenfible Qualities in them. *Tis evident now 7 
in this Caſe, Adam acts quite differently, from what he did before 

in forming thoſe Ideas of mixed Modes, to which he gave the Name 
Kinneah and Niouph. For there he put Ideas together, only by his 
own Imagination, not taken from the Exiſterice of any thing; and 

to them he gave Names to denominate all Things, that ſhould hap- 
pen to agree to thoſe his abſtract Ideas, without conſidering whethet 
any ſuch thing did exiſt, or no ; the Standard there was of his own 
making. But in the forming his Idea of this new Subſtance he takes 
the quite contrary Courſe; here he has Standard made by Nature; 
and therefore being to repreſent that to himſelf, by the Idea he has 
of it, even when it is abſent, he puts in no ſimple Idea into his com- 
plex one, but what he has the Perception of from the thing it ſelf. 
He takes Care that his Idea be conformable to this Archetype, and 
intends the Name ſliould ſtand for an Idea ſo conformable. 

? 47. This piece of Matter, thus denominated Zahab by Adam; 
being quite different from any he had ſeen before, no Body, I think, 

will deny to be a diſtin& Species, and to have its peculiar Eſſence; 
and tliat the Name Zahab is the mark of the Species, and a Name 
belonging to all Things partaking in that Eſſence. But here it is 
plain, the Eſſence, Adam made the Name Zahab ftand for, was no- 
thing but a Body hard, ſhining, yellow, and very heavy. Biit the 
inquiſitive Mind of Man, riot content with the Knowledge of theſe; 
as I may ſay, ſuperficial Qualities, puts Adam upon farther Exami- 
nation of this Matter. He therefore knocks, atid beats it with 
Flints, to ſee what was diſcoverable in the Inſide: He finds it 
yield to Blows, but not eafily ſepatate into peices: he finds it will 
bend without breaking. Is not now Ductility to be added to his 
former Idea, and made part of the Eſſence of the Species, that Name 
Zahab ſtands for? Farther Trials diſcover Fuſibility, and Fixedneſs. 
Are not they alſo, by the fame Reaſon, that any of the others were, to 
be put into the complex Idea, fignified by the Name Zahab ? If not; 
What Reaſon will there be ſhewri more for the one than the other? 
If theſe muſt, then all the other Properties, which any farther 
Trials ſhall diſcover in this Matter, ought by the ſame Reaſon to 
make a part of the Ingredients of the complex Idea, wing the 
Wt ame 
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Name Zalab ſtands for, and ſo JFK the e Eſſence of che 8 pecies; Mark. 


ed by that Name. "Which Properties, becauſe they are endleſs, it 
is plain, that the Idea made after * faſhion oy! this Archeyypny wil 8 
be always inadequate. | 


teirldeas, 0 48. But this is not all, it wool allo eln that the he 

2 Saban would not only ha ve, (as in truth they have) but would > 

ee ſo be ſuppoſed to bave different Significations, as. uſed by different Men, 
which would very much cumber the uſe of Language. For if 6. 
very diſtin& Quality, that were diſcovered in any Matter: by any 
one, Were Doe to make a neceſſary part of the complex Idea, 
Genitied by the common Name given it, it muſt follow, that Men 
muſt ſuppoſe the ſame Word to fignity different Things 1n different 
Men: fince they cannot doubt, but different Men may have diſco- 
vered ſeveral Qualities in Subſtances of the ſame Deen 
which others know nothing «| = 


nere $49. To avoid this therefore, they have ſuppoſed a real Eſſence * 

daring longing to every Species, from which theſe Properties all flow, and 

2 4 4. have their Name of the Species ſtand for that. But they not 

"Re? having any [des of that real Efſence in Subſtances; and their Words 
fgnifying nothing but the Ideas they have, that Which is done by 
this Attempt, is only to put the Name or Sound, in the place and 
ſtead of the thing having that real Eſſence, without knowing what 
the real Eſſence is; and this is that which Men do, when they ſpeak 
of Species of Things, as ſuppoſing them made by Nature, and di- 
ſtinguiſned by real Eſſences. 


ich Sup: iy 50. For let us conſider, when we afficm, that all Gold i 18 fixed, 


* poſirion us 


up, either it means that Fixedneſs is a part of the Definition, part of the 
nominal Eſſence the Word Gold ſtands for; and ſo this Affirmation, 
all Gold is fixed, contains nothing but the lignifcation of the Term 
Coll. Or elſe it means, that Fixedneſs not being a part of the De- 
finition of the Word Gold, is a Property of that Subſtance it ſelf : 
in which caſe, it is plain, that the Word Gold ſtands in the place of 
a Subſtance, having the real Eſſence of a Species of Things, made 
by Nature. In which way of Subſtitution, it has ſo confuſed and 
uncertain a ſignification, that though this Propoſition, Gold is fixed, 
be in that ſenſe an Affirmation of ſomething real; yet tis a Truth 
will always fail us in its particular Application, and ſo is of no real 
Uſe nor Certainty. For let it be never fo true, that all Gold, i. e. all 
that has the real Eſſence of Gold, is fixed, What ſerves this for, 
whilſt we know not in this ſenſe, what i is or is not Gold? For if we 
know not the real Eſſence, of Gold, tis impoſſible we ſhould know 
what parcel of Matter has that Eflence, and ſo whether it be true 
Gold or no. 

codꝰν $51. To conclude; What liberty Adam had at firſt to make any 
complex Ideas of mixed Modes, by no other Pattern, but by his 
own Thoughts, the ſame have all Men ever fince had. And the 
ſame neceſſity. of conforming his Ideas of Subſtances to Things with- 
out him, as to Archetypes made by Nature, that Adam was under, if 
he would not wikully impoſe upon himſelf, the ſame are all Men 


ever 
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ever fince under too. The ſame Liberty alſo, that Adam had of affixing 
any new Name to any Hed ; the ſame has any one ſtill, (eſpecially 
the beginners of Languages, if we can imagine any ſuch,) but only 
with this difference, that in Places, where Men in Society have 
already eſtabliſhed 4 Language amongſt them, the fignifica- 
tion of Words are very warily and ſparingly to be alter d. Becauſe 
Men being furniſhed already with Names M their Ideas, and com- 
mon Uſe having appropriated known Names to certain Ideas, an af- 
fected Miſapplication of them cannot but be very ridiculous. He 
that hath new Notions, will, perhaps, venture ſometimes onthe coin- 
ing new Terms to exprefs them: But Men think it a Boldneſs, and 
tis uncertain, whether common Uſe will ever make them paſs for 
currant. But in Communication with others, it is neceſſary, that 
we conform the Ideas we make the — 5 Words of any Language 
ſtand for, to theit known proper Significations, (which J have ex- 
plain 'd at large alteady,) or elſe to make known that new Signifi- 
cation, we apply them to. e Fo oY 
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CHAP VII. 
Of Particles. 


$1. D EfidesWords, which are Names of Ideas in the Mind, there Paris 
area great many others that are made uſe of, to ſignify the Pn , 
tonne tion that the Mind gives to Ideas, or Propoſitions, one with another. ant w. 
The Mind, in communicating its thought to others, does not only been 
need ſigns of the Ideas it has then before it, but others alſo, to ſhew 
or intimate ſome particular action of its own, at that time, relating 
to thoſe Ideas, This it does ſeveral ways; as, Is, and Is not, are 
the general marks of the Mind, affirming or denying. But beſides 
affirmation, or negation, without which, there is in Words no 
Truth or Falfhood, the Mind does, in declaring its Sentiments to 
others, connect, not only the parts of Propoſitions, but whole Sen- 
 tences one to another, with their ſeveral Relations and Dependen- 
cies, to make a coherent Diſcourſe. 1895 


9 2. The Words, whereby it ſignifies what connexion it gives to ;, %. 


the ſeveral Affirmations | and Negations, that it unites in one conti- n 
nued Reaſoning or Narration, are generally call d Particles: and tis ſpeding: 
in the right uſe of theſe, that mote particularly conſiſts the clear- 

neſs and beauty of a good Stile. To think well, it is riot enough, 

that a Man has Ideas clear and diſtin& in his Thoughts, nor that he 
obſerves the agreement, of diſagreement of ſome of them; but he 

muſt think in train, and obſerve the dependence of his Thoughts 

and Reiſoritngs, one upon another: And to expreſs well ſuch me- 
thodical and rational Thoughts, he muſt have Words to ſbem what 
Conntexton, Reſtriction, Diſtinction, Oppoſition, Etaphaſis, &c. he gives 
to each reſpective part of his Diſcourſe. To miſtake in any of thee 


* 
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is to puzzle, inſtead of Hearer: and therefore it is that 
thoſe Words, which are not truly, by themſelves, the-names of any 
Teas, are of ſuch conſtant and Nliſpenſble uſe in Language, and 
J o much contribute to Mens well expreſſing themſelves. 
To bo I This part of Grammer has been, perhaps, as much negleck⸗ 
ron the ed, as ſome others over. diligently cultivated. Tis eaſy for Men to 
#5 Wt ite, one after another, of Caſes and Genders, Moods and: Tenſes, 
louis Gerants and Supines : In theſe and the like, there has been great dili- 
gence uſed ; and Particles themſelves, in ſome Languages, have 
been, 97 75 great ſhew of exactneſs, ranked i into their ſeveral Or- 
ders. . But though Prepoſitions and Conjunc tions, &c. are Names well 
known in Grammar, and the Particles contained under them care- 
fully ranked into their diſtin& ſubdiviſions; yet he who would ſhew 
the right uſe of Particles, and what fignificancy and force they 
have, muſt take a little more pains, enter into his own Thoughts, 
and obſerve nicely the ſeveral Poſtures of his Mind in difcourfing, 
no he 0 4. Neither is it enough, for the explaining of theſe Words, to 


nen ge render them, as is uſually in Dictionaries, by Words of znother 


nindgiver Tongue which came neareſt to their fi onification : - For what is 
_ Trouhts, meant by them, is commonly as hard to be underſtood in one, as 
another Language. They are all marks of fome Action, or Intimation 
of the Mind ; and therefore to underſtand them rightly, the ſeveral 
views, poſtures, ſtands, turns, limitations, and exceptions, and ſe- 
veral other Thoughts of the Mind, for which we have either none, 
or very deficient Names, are diligently to be ſtudied. Of theſe, 
there are a great variety, much exceeding the number of Particles, 
that moſt Languages have, to expreſs them by; and therefore it is 
not to be wondred, that moſt of theſe Particles have: divers, and 
ſometimes almoſt oppo te ſignifications. In the Hebrew Tongue, 
there is a Particle confiſting but of one ſingle Letter, of which there 
are reckoned up, as | remember, ſeventy, I am ſure above fifty ſe- 
Pera ſignifications. 
1 9 5. BUT is a Particle, none more ! in our Language: 
i Bur. and he that ſays it is a diſcretive Conjunction, and that it anſwers 
Sec in Latin, or Mais in French, thinks he has ſufficiently explain- 
ed it. But it ſeems to me to intimate ſeyeral relations, the Mind 
gives to the ſeveral Propoſitions or Parts of them, which 1t joins 
by this monoſyllable. 
TDirſt, BUT'to ſay no more: 1 it intimates a ſtop. of the Mind, 
in the courſe i it was going, before it came to the end of it. 
Secondly, I ſaw BUT two Plants: Here it ſhews, that the 
Mind limits the ſenſe to what is expreſſed, with a Negation of all 
other. 


Thirdly, "Tau Pray ; 5 BUT # 3 is not that GOD would rin Dan fo /the 

true Religion. * 
Fourthly, BUT' that he — 2 ou, in your own : Fe belt 
of theſe BUTS i intimates a ſuppoſition; in the Mind, of ſomething 
| otherwiſe than it ſhould be; the latter ſhews, that the Mind mae 
. a direct oppoſition between that, and what goes before 7 5 1 20 
21 UERLY 
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 Fifthly; Att Animals unde Senſe ; BUT" Dog is an m Mere” 
it ſignifies little more, hut that the latter W is 4 mand to 517 
the ormer, as the Minor of a Syllogiſm. 

.. To theſe; I doubt not might de added 4 great many other fig: 
nifications of this Particle; if it were my: buſineſs to examine it in 
its full latitude, and conſider it in all the places it is to be found! 
which if one ſhould do, J doubt, whether in all thoſe manners it is 
made uſe of, it would deſerbe the Title of Diſcretive, which Gram. 
marians give to it. But I intend not here a full explication of this 
{ort of Signs. The inſtances J have given in this one, may give 
occaſion to reflect upon their uſe and force in Language, and lead 
us into the contemplation of ſeveral Actions of dur linds in diſ- 
courſing, which it has found a way to intimate to dthers by theſe 
Particles, ſome whereof conſtantly, and others in certain conſtru- 
mh have the Keule of a whole Sentence contained in them. 
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HE. ordinary Words of banglige, ai our common ; uſe Abſtrat 
1 of them, would have givem us light into the Nature of abner 
our feds, if they had been but confideret with Attention. The l 
Mind, as has been ſllewn, has a Power to abſtract its Ideas, and fo : = 
they berome Eſſences, general Effences, whereby the ſorts of Things 
are diſtinguiſhed. Now each abſtract Elea being diſtinct, ſo that of 
any two the one can never be the other; the Mind will, by its intui- 
tive Knowledge, perceive their difference 3 and therefore in Propoſi- 
tions, no two whole Ideas can ever be affirmed one of another. This 
we ſee in the common uſe of Language, which permits not any two 
abſtract Words, or Names of abſtract Ideas, to be affirmed one of ano- 
ther. For how near of kin ſoever they may ſeem to be, and how 
certain ſoever it is, that Man is an Animal, or Rational, or White, 
yet every one, at firſt hearing, perceives the Falſhood of theſe Pro- 
poſitions ; Humanity i 16 Animality or Rationality, or Whiteneſs : And 
this is as evident, as any of the moſt allow'd Maxims. All our Af- 
firmations then are only in concrete, which is the affirming, not 
one abſtract Idea to be another, but one abſtra& I lea to be join d to 
another; which abſtract Hegg in Subſtances; may be of any 
ſort; in all the reſt, are little elſe but of r - and in 
Subſtances, the moſt frequent are of Powers; v. g. « Man is White, 
bonifes, that the thing that has the Eſſence of a Man, has alſo in 
in it the Eſſence of Whiteneſs, which is nothing but 4 power to pro 
duce the Idea of Whiteneſs in one, whoſe Eyes can diſcover ordinary 
Odjects ; or a Man is rational, fignifies; that the ſame thing, that hath 
the Eſſence of a Man, hach alſo' _ it tne e of Rationality, : i. e. 

a . Reaſo ning... 
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+4. .. This diſtinction of Names, ſhews.us'allo the difference of our 

4 f Ideas: For if we obſerve them, we ſhall find, that our fomple Ileas 

| have all abſtract, as well as cancrete Names: The one whereof is (to 

Adje&iye ; as Whiteneſs, White, Sweetneſs, Sweet. The like al 

ſo holds in our Ideas of Modes and Relations; as Juſtice,” Juſt; E- 

quality, Equal; only with this difference, That ſome of the con- 

crete Names of Relations, amongſt Men chiefly, are Subſtantives; 

as Paternitas, Pater; whereof it were eaſy to render a Reaſon; But 

as to our Ideas of Subſtances, we have very few or no abftra Names 

at all. For though the Schools have introduced Animalitas, Huma- 

nitas, Corporietas, and ſome others; yet they hold no proportion 

with that infinite number of Names of Subſtances, to which they 

never were ridiculous enough to attempt the coining of abſtract ones: 

and thoſe few that the Sehools forged, and put into the mouths of 

their Scholars, could never yet get admittance into common uſe, or 

obtain the licenſe of publick approbation. Which ſeems to me at 

leaſt to intimate the confęſſion of all Mankind, that they have no IL. 

deas of the real Eſſences of Subſtances, ſince they have not Names 

for ſuch Ideas: which no doubt they would have had, had not their 

conſciouſneſs to themſelves of their ignorance of them, kept them 

from ſo idle an attempt. And therefore though they had Ideas e- 

nough to diſtinguiſh Gold from a Stone, and Metal from Wood; 

yet they but timorouſly ventured on fuch terms, as Auriet as and 

Sazietas, Metallietas and Lignietas, or the like Names, which ſhould 

pretend to ſignify the real Eſſences of thoſe Subſtances, whereof 

they knew they had no Ideac. And indeed, it was only the Do- 

ctrine of ſabſtantial Forms, and the confidence of miſtaken Preten- 

ders to a Knowledge that they had not, which firſt coined, and 

then introduced Animalitas, and Humanitas, and the like; which 

yet went very little farther than their own Schools, and could ne- 

ver get to be current amongſt - underſtanding Men. Indeed, Hu- 

manitas was a Word familiar amongſt the Romans; but in a far dif- 

ferent Senſe, and ſtood not for the abſtract Eflence of any Sub- 

ſtance; but was the abſtract Name of a Mode, and its concrete Hu- 
manus, not Homo, til 11 Y 
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Of the Imperſection of Words. 
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Yoris ve N 1. L ROM what has been ſaid in the foregoing Chapters, it is 
uſed for | . . . 5 | 
recording - KL ealy to perceive, what imperfection there is in Language, 
men. and how the very Nature of Words, makes it almoſt unavoidable, 
in or for many of them to be doubtful and uncertain in their ſignifications. 
JT 0o examine the perfection, or imperfection of Words, it is neceſ- 
ſary firſt to conſider their uſe and end: For as they are more or 
r 5 | leſs 
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leſs fitted to attain that, ſo are they more or leſs perfect. We have, 
in the former part of this Diſcourſe, often, upon occaſion, men- 
tioned a double uſe of Words. | | | 
Firſt, One for the recording of our own Thoughts. 
Secondly, The other for the communicating of our Thoughts to 
others. of 
9 2. As to the firſt of theſe, for the recording our own Thoughts for 4 d, 
the help of our own Memories, whereby, as it were, we talk tow. 
our ſelves, any Words will ferve the turn. For fince Sounds are vo- 
juntary and indifferent figns of any Ileaß, a Man may uſe what 
Words he pleaſes, to ſignify his own Ideas to himſelf : and there 
will be no imperfection in them, if he conſtantly uſe the ſame ſign 
for the ſame [ea : for then he cannot fail of having his meaning 
underſtood, wherein conſiſts the right uſe and perfection of Language. 
2 3. Secondly, As to communication of Words, that too has a double Conmuni- 
. 1 Words Gi 
I. civil. 22 
II. Philoſophical. | | 
Firſt, By their civil Uſe, I mean ſuch a Communication of 
Thoughts and Ideas by Words, as may ſerve for the upholding com- 
mon Converſation and Commerce, about the ordinary Affairs and 
Conveniencies of civil Life, in the Societies of Men one amongſt 
another. FE | 
Secondly, By the Philoſophical Uſe of Words, I mean ſuch an uſe of 
them, as may ſerve to convey the preciſe Notions of Things, and 
to expreſs, in general Propoſitions, certain and undoubted Truths, 
which the Mind may reſt upon, and be ſatisfied with, in its ſearch 
after true Knowledge. Theſe two uſes are very diſtinct; and a great 
deal leſs exactneſs will ſerve in the one, than in the other, as we ſhall 
lee in what follows. e x | | | | 
94. The chief End of Language in Communication being to be . lupe, | 


fections of 


underſtood, Words ſerve not well for that end, neither in Civil, nor e 
Philoſophical Diſcourſe, when any Word does not excite in the f f 
Hearer, the ſame Idea which it ſtands for in the Mind of the Speak- _— 
er. Now fince Sounds have no natural connexion with our Ideas, : 
but have all their ſignificätion from the arbitrary impoſition of Men, 
the doubtfulneſs and uncettainty of their ſigniſication, which is the im- 
perfection we here are ſpeaking of, has its cauſe more in the Heas thiey 
ftand for, than in any incapacity there is in one Sound, more than in 
— to fignify any Idea : For in that regard, they are all equally 

That then which makes doubfulneſs and uncertainty in the ſigni- 
fication of ſome more than other Words, is the difference of Ideas 
they ſtand for. LE Wenn 222i D 

? 5. Words having naturally no ſignification, the Idea which each caye of 
ſtands for, muſt be learned and retained by thoſe; who would ex- d 
change Thoughts, and hold intelligible Diſcourſe-with others, in 
any Language. But this is hardeſt to be done, where, 
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Fi m the m they ſtand for, are ver complex; and made u up 
of a great Number of Ideas put together. 

Secondly, Where the Ideas they ſtand for, have no certain con- 
nexion in Nature; and ſo no ſettled Standard, any where | in | Nature 
exiſting, to rectify and adjuſt them b. 

Thirdly, Where the ſignification of the Word is referred to a Stan. 
dard, whith Standard is not eaſy to be known. 

Fourthly, Where the fignification of the Word, and the * Ef- 
ſence of the Thing, are not exactly the ſame. 

Theſe are diffculties that attend the ſignification of ſeveral Words 


that are intelligible. Thoſe which are not intelligible at all, ſuch 


as Names ſtanding for any imple Ideas, which another has not Or- 

gans or Faculties toattain ; as the Names of Colours to a blind May, 

or Sounds to a deaf Man, need not here be mentioned. . 
In all theſe cafes, we ſhall find an imperfection in Words; which 


1 ſhall more at large explain, in their particular application to our 


ſeveral ſorts of Ideas: For if we examine them, we ſhall find, that 
the Names of mixed Modes are moſt liable to doubtfulneſs and imperfed9ion, 


for the two firſt of theſe Reaſons ; and the Names of Subſtances chiefly for 


The Names 


of mixed 
Modes 
doubrful. 
Firſt, Be- 
cauſe the 
Ideas they 
ſtand for, 
are {0 com- 
plex. 


the two latter. 
06. Firſt, The Names of mixed Modes, are many of them liable 
to great uncertainty and obſcurity in their ſignification. 

I. Becauſe of that great Compoſition, theſe complex Ideas are often 
made up of. To make Words ſer viceable to the end of Communi. 
cation, it is neceſſary, (as has been ſaid) that they excite, in the 
Hearer, exactly the ſame Idea they ſtand for in the Mind of the 
Speaker. Without this, Men fill one another's Heads with noiſe 


and ſounds ; but convey not thereby their Thoughts, and lay not 
before one another their Ideas, which is the end of Diſcourſe and 
Language. But when a Word ſtands for a very complex Idea, that 
is compounded and decompounded, it is not eaſy for Men to form 
and retain that Idea ſo exactly, as to make the Name in common 


uſe, ſtand for the ſame preciſe Idea, without any the leaſt variation. 


Hence it comes to paſs, that Mens Names, of very compound [ 


dleas, ſuch as for the moſt part are moral Words, have ſeldom, in 


Becauſe 
they have 
no Stand- 
ards. 


two different Men, the fame preciſe ſignification, ſince one Man's 


complex Idea ſeldom agrees with anothers, aud often differs from 


his own, from that which he had yeſterday, or will have to morrow. 
Secondly, ' 


07. IL | Becauſe the names of mixed Modes, for the moſt part, want 


Standards m Nature, whereby Men may 're&tify and adjuſt their 


lignifications; therefore they are very various and doubtful. - They 


are aſſemblages of Ideas put together at the pleaſure of the Mind, 
purſuing its own ends of Diſcourſe, and ſuited to its own Notions; 


whereby it deſigns not to copy any thing really exiſting, but to de- 


naominate and rank Things, as they come to agree, with thoſe Ar- 
chetypes or Forms it has made. He that firſt brought the word 


Modes, that are now brought into any Language; ſo was it with 


Sham, Wheelle, or Banter in uſe, put together, as he thought fit, thoſe 


[deas he made it ſtand for: And as it is with any new Names of 


the 
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the old ones, when they were firſt made uſe of. Names therefore, 
that ſtand for Collections of Ideas; which the Mind makes at plea- 
ſure; muſt needs be of doubtful ſignification, when ſuch Collections 
are no where to be found conſtantly united in Nature, for any Pat- 
terns to be ſhewn whereby Men may adjuſt them. What the 
word Murther, or Sacriledge, c. ſignifies, can never be known from 
Things themſelves: There be many of the parts of thoſe complex 
Ideas, which are not viſible in the Action it ſelf, the intention of 
the Mind, or the Relation of holy Things, which make a part of 
Murder, or Sacriledge, have no neceſſary connexion with the outward 
and viſible Action of him that commits either: and the pulling the 
Trigger of the Gun, with which the Murther is committed, and 
is all the Action, that, perhaps, is viſible, has no natural connexi- 
on with thoſe other Ideas, that make up the complex one, named 
Murder. They have their union and combination only from the 
Underſtanding which unites them under one Name : but unitin 
them without any Rule, or Pattern, it cannot be but that the figni- 
fication of the Name, that ſtands for ſuch voluntary Collections, 
ſhould be often various in the Minds of different Men, who have 
ſcarce any ſtanding Rule to tegulate themſelves, and their Notions 
by, in ſuch arbitrary Ideas. WI „elfe Ter) 
$8. Tis true, common Uſe, that is the Rule of Propriety, may rng 

| be ſuppoſed here to afford ſome aid, to fettle the ſignification of Lan- Yiem > 
guage; and it cannot be denied, but that in ſome meaſure it does. * 
Common uſe regulates the meaning of Words pretty well for common 
Converſation ; but no body having an Authority to eſtabliſh the pre- 
ciſe fignification of Words, nor determine to what Ideas any one ſhall 
annex them; common Une is not ſufficient to adjuſt them to philo- 
fophical Diſcourſes ; there being ſcarceany Name, of any very com- 
plex Idea, (to ſay nothing of others,) which, in common Uſe, has 
not a great latitude; and which keeping within the Bounds of Pro- 
priety, may not be made the ſign of far different Ideas. Beſides, the 
rule and meaſure of Propriety it ſelf being no where eſtabliſhed, it 
is often matter of Diſpute, whether this or that way of uſing a 

Word, be propriety of Speech, or no. From all which, it is evi- 
dent, that the Names of ſuch kind of very complex Ideas, are natu- 
rally liable to this imperfection, to be of doubtful and uncertain fig- ' 

nification; and even in Men, that have a Mind to underſtand one 
another, do not always ſtand for the ſame Idea in Speaker and Hearer. 
Though the Names Glory and Gratitude be the ſame in every Man's 
mouth, through a whole Country, yet the complex collective Idea, 
which every one thinks on, or intends by that Name, is apparently 
very different in Men uſing the fame Language. 

99. The way alſo wherein the Names of mixed Modes are ordinatily ne ny of 
learned, does not a little contribute to the doubtfulneſs of their fegnification. cc * N 
For if we will obſerve how Children learn Languages, we ſhall J e 
find, that to make them underſtand: what the Names of ſimple I- Pourju- 

 deas, or Subſtances, ſtand for, People ordinarily ſnew them the thing, ; 
whereof they would have them have the Idea; and then 1 to 
Pt, | | | | them 


11 
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them the Name that ſtands for it, as White, Sweet, Milk, Sugar, Cat, 
Dog. But as for mixed Modes, eſpecially the moſt material of 
them, moral Words, the Sounds are uſually learn'd firſt, and then 

to know what complex Ideas they ſtand for, they are either beholden 

to the explication of others, or (which happens for the moſt part 

are left to their own Obſervation and Induſtry ; which being little 

laid out in the ſearch of the true and preciſe meaning of Names, 

theſe moral Words are, in moſt Mens Mouths, little more than 

bare Sounds; or when they have any, tis for the moſt part but a 

very looſe and undetermined, and conſequently obſcure and confuſed 
ſignification. And even thoſe themſelves, who have with more at- 
tention ſettled their Notions, do yet hardly avoid the inconvenience, 

to have them ſtand for complex Jdeas, different from thoſe which 
other, even intelligent and ſtudious Men, make them the figns of. 
Where ſhall one find any, either controverſia! Debate, or familiar 
Diſcourſe, concerning Honour, Faith, Grace, Religion, Church, &c. where- 

in it is not eaſy to obſerve the different Notions Men have of them; 
which js nothing but this, that they are not agreed in the ſignifica- 

tion of thoſe Words; nor have in their Minds the fame complex J. 

deas which they make them ſtand for: and fo all the conteſts 

that follow thereupon, are only about the meaning of a Sound. And 
huaenee we ſee, that in the interpretation of Laws, whether Divine, 
or Humane, there is no end; Comments beget Comments, and Ex- 
plieations make new Matter for Explications: And of limiting, di- 
ſtinguiſhing, varying the ſignification of theſe moral Words, there 

is no end. Theſe-Mdeas of Mens making, are, by Men ſtill having 

the ſame Power, multiplied in infnitum. Many a Man, who was 
pretty well ſatisfied of the meaning of a Text of Scripture, or Clauſe 

in the Code, at firſt reading, has by conſulting Commentators, quite 

loſt the ſenſe of it, and, by thoſe Elucidations, given riſe or increaſe 

to his Doubts, and drawn obſcurity upon the place. I ſay not this, 

that I think Commentaries needleſs; but to ſhew how uncertain the 
Names of mixed ; Modes naturally are, even in the Mouths of 
thoſe, ho had both the Intention and the Faculty of Speaking as 

clearly, as Language was capable to expreſs their Thoughts. 
#44: 6 10. What obſcurity this has unavoidably brought upon the Wri- 
ae, tings of Men, | wha have lived in remote Ages, and different Coun- 
Autbers. tries, it will be needleſs ta take notice. Since the numerous Volumes 
of learned Men, employing their Thoughts that way, are Proofs 
more than enougb, to ſhew!what Attention, Study, Sagacity, and 
Reaſoning is required, to find out the true meaning of ancient Authors. 

But there being no Writings we have any great concernment to be 
very ſollicitous about the meaning of, but thoſe that contain either 
TPiruths we are required to believe, or Laws we are to obey, and 
draw ineonveniences on us, when we miſtake or tranſgreſs, we 
may be leſs anxious about the Senfe of other Authors; who 
Writing but their own Opinions, we are under no greater 
neceſſity to kno them, than they to know ours. Our good or evil 
depending not an their Derres,/ we may ſafely be ignorant of their 
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Notions : And therefore in the reading of them, if they do not uſe 
their Words with a due clearneſs and perſpicuity, we may lay them 
aſide, and without àny injury done them; refolve thus with our 
ſelves, ts oil) e d e corſa tj root 1150) 
©31(11}011-310Mf1s dis 291b0% 1960 Ion 919991 10. , 
a en nll lu 1 
+ 11. If the ſignifcation of the Names of mixed Modes are un- 
certain, becauſe there be no real Standards exiſting in Nature, to 
which thoſe Ideas are referred, and by wich they iy be adjuſted, 
the Names of Subſtances are of a doubtful - fegnificatign, for a contrary 
reaſon, iz. becauſe the Idea; they ſtand for, are ſuppoſed confor- 
mable to the reality of Things, and are referred to Standdrds tnade 
y Nature. In our Ideas of Subſtances we have not the liberty as 
in mixed Modes, to frame what Combinations we think fit, to be 
the characteriſtical Notes, to rank and denominate Things by. In 
theſe we muſt follow Nature, ſuit our complex 22 to real Exiſt- 
ences, and regulate the ſignification of their Names by the Things 
themſelves, if we will have our Names to be the igns of them, and 
ſtand: for them. Here, tis true, we have Patterns to follow ; but 
Patterns, that will make the ſignification of their Names very ur- 
certain : For Names muſt be of a very unſteady and varipus mean- 
ing, if the Ideas they ſtand for, be referred to Standards without us, 
that either cannot be known at all; or can be known but imperfecti and un- 
certain. C 8 20150 nV29ny ons Bl QOH 
9 12. The Names of Subſtances have, as has been ſhewed, d double wane: o 
reference in —A {7 75 5 299517 10 a — 
Firſt, Sometimes they are made to ſtand for, and ſo their fignifica- 77.77, 
tion is ſuppoſed to agree to, T he real Conſtitution Things,from which «bu 
all their Properties flow, and in which they all centre. But this real worn. 
Conſtitution, or (as it is apt to be called) Eſſence, being utterly un- 
known to us, any Sound that is put to ſtand for it, muſt be very un- 


certain in its application; and it will be impoſſible to know, what 

Things are, or ought to be called air rae or Antimony, when thoſe 

Words are put for real Eſſences, that we have no Ideas of at all. 

And therefore in this Suppoſition, the Names of Subſtances being 

referred to Standards that cannot be known, their fignifications can 

never be adjuſted and eſtabliſhed by thoſe Standards. 
0 13. Secondly, The ſimple Tdeas that are found to co-exiſt in Subſtan- 5:cndy, 


ces, being that which their Names immediately fignify, theſe, as Ning Que: 


united in the ſeveral Sorts of Things, are the proper Standards to lien 


which their Names are referred, and by which their Significations 2 
may beſt be rectified. But neither will theſe Archetypes fo well ſetve ech. 
to this purpoſe, as to leave theſe Names, without very various ang 
uncertain ſignifications. Becauſe theſe ſimple Ideas that co-exiſt, 
and are united in the ſame Subject, being very numerous, and ha- 

ving all an equal right to go into the complex ſpecifick Idea, which 

the ſpecifick Name is to ſtand for, Men, though they propoſe to 
themſelves the very ſame Subject to conſider, yet frame very diffe- 
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rent Ideas about it; ; and fo the Name the uſe fatty: tmavoidably 

comes, to have, in ſeveral Men, very different ſignißeations, Th, 
ſimple: Qualities which make up the complex [leas, being moſt of 
them Powers, in relation to Changes, which they are apt to make 
in, or receive from other Bodies, are almoſt infinite. He that (hall 
but obſerve, what a great variety of alterations any one of the baſer 
Metals is apt to receive, from the different application only of Fire ; 
and how much a greater number of Changes any of them will re. 
ceive in the Hands of Chymiſt, by the application of other Bodies, 
will not think it ſtrange, = L count the Properties of any fort of 
Bodies not eaſy to be collected, and completely known by the ways 
of enquiry, which our Faculties are capable of. They being there- 
fore at leaſt ſo many, that no Man can know the preciſe and denne 
number, they are differently diſeovered by different Men, accord- 

ing to their various skill, attention, and ways of handling; Who 
therefore cannot chuſe but have different Ideas of the fame Subſtince. 

and therefore make the fignification of its common Name very va 
rious and uncertain. For the complex Ideas of Subſtances, being 
made up of ſuch ſimple ones as are ſuppoſed to co-exift in Nature. 

every one has a right to put into his complex Idea, thoſe Qualities 
he has found to be united together. For though in the Subftance 
Gold, one ſatisfies himſelf with Colour and eiglit, yet another 
thinks Solubility! in #7 Regia, as neceſſary. to be:qoined with that 
Colour in his Idea of Gold, as any one does its Fufihility; Solubi- 
lity in 49. Regia, being a Quality as conſtantly join d with. its Co⸗ 


_.. Jour and Weight, as Fuſibility, or any other. others put in its 
War Ductility or Fixedneſs, Oc. as they have been taught by Tradition; 
or Experience. Who of all theſe, has cſtabliſh'd d the right fignih- 
cation of the Word Gold ? Or who ſhall be the Judge to determine? 
Each has his Standard in Nature, which he appeals to, and with 
Reaſon thinks he has the ſame right to put into his complex Idea, 


ſignified by the Word Gold, thoſe Qualities, which upon Trial he 
has found united; as another, who has not ſo well examined, 
has to leave them out; or a third, who has made other Trials, has 


to put in others. For 'the Union i in Nature of theſe Qualities, be- 


ing the true 9 of their Union in one complex Idea, Who can 
ſay, one of them has more reaſon to be put in, or left out, than 
another? From whence it will always unavoidably follow, that the 
complex Ideas of Subſtances, in Men uſing the ſame Name for them. 


3 will be very various; d ſo the Hgalfications of thoſe N ames, very 
> "BCE. .- 
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$14. Beſides, there is s ſcarce any 8 thing 3 — 


in ſome of its ſimple Ideas, does not communicate with a greater, 


and in others with a leſs Number of particular Beings: Who ſhal} 
determine in this Caſe, which are thoſe that are to make up the 
preciſe Collection that is to be ſignified by the ſpecifick Name; or 
can with any Juſt, Authority, enxibe, which obvious or common 
Qualitiesare to be left out; or which more ſecret, or more particu-- 


ny are to be put.1 into the fignification, of 08. Name of any. Sub- 


{tance ? 
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ſtance? All which together, ſeldom or never fail to produce that va- 

rious and doubtful Signification in the Names of Subſtances, which cauſes 

{ach Uncertainty, Diſputes, or Miſtakes; when we come to a Phi- 

loſophical Uſe of them. | + 8 EE 
915. 11s true, as to civil and common Converſation, the general names with iti 

of Subſtances, regulated in their ordinary Signification by ſome ob- 7% 


on, they 


vious Qualities, (as by the Shape and Figure in Things of known 1% ee 


ſeminal Propagation, and in other Subſtances, for the moſt part by * 
Colour, join d with ſome other ſenſible Qualities, ) do well enough, to Pf. 
deſign the Things Men would be underſtood to ſpeak of: And ſo ** 
they uſually conceive wel. enough the Subſtances meant by the Word 
Gol, or Apple, to diſtinguiſh the one from the other. But in Philo- 
ſcphical Enquiries aud Debates; where general Truths are to be eſta- 
bliſh'd; and Conſequences drawn from Poſitions laid down, there 
the preciſe ſignification of the Names of Subſtances will be found, 
not only not to be well eſtabliſhed, but alſo very hard to be ſo. For. 
Example, he that ſhall make Malleableneſs, or a certain degree of 
Fixednels, a part of his complex Idea of Gold, may make Propoſi- 
tions concerning Gold, and draw Confequences from them, that 
will truly and clearly follow from Gold, taken in ſuch a ſignification: 
But yet ſuch as another Man can never be forced to admit, nor be 
convinced of their Truth, who makes not Malleableneſs, or the ſame 
degree of Fixedneſs, part of that complex Idea, that the Name 
Gold, in his uſe of it, ſtands for. bs 17g 1 
16. This is a natural, and almoſt una voidable Imperfection in H 
almoſt all the Names of Subſtances, in all Languages whatſoever, “. 
which Men will eafily find, when once paſſing from confuſed or looſe 
Notions, they come to more ſtrict and clole Enquiries, For then 
they will be convinced, how doubtful and obſcure thoſe Words are 
in their Signification, which in ordinary uſe appeared very clear 
and determined. I was once in a Meeting of very learned and in- 
genious Phyſicians, where by chance there aroſe a Queſtion, whe- 
ther any Liquor paſſed through the Filaments of the Nerves. The 
Debate having been manag d a good while, by variety of Argu- 
ments on both ſides, I (who had been uſed to ſuſpect, that the great- 
elt part of Diſputes were more about the ſignification of Words, 
than a real difference in the Conception of Things) defired, That 
before they went any farther on in this Diſpute, they would firſt 
examine, and eſtabliſh amongſt them, what the Word Liquor figni- 
hed. They at firſt were a little ſurprized at the Propoſal ; and had 
they been Perſons leſs ingenious, they might perhaps have taken it 
tor a very frivolous or extravagant one: Since there was no one there, 
that thought not himſelf to underſtand very perfectly, what the 
Word Liquor ſtood for; which; I think too, none of the moſt per- 
plexed Names of Subſtances. However, they were pleaſed to com- 
ply with my Motion, and upon Examination found, that the ſig- 
nification of that Word, was not fo ſettled and certain, as they had 
all imagined ; but that each of them made it a ſign of a different 
complex Idea. This made them perceive, that the Main of their 
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Diſpute was about the fignification of that Term; and that they 

differed very little in their Opinions, concerning ſome fluid and 

ſubtile Matter, paſhng through the Conduits of the Nerves ; the” 

it was not ſo eaſy to agree, whether 1t was to be called Liquor, or 

no, a thing which when, conſidered, he thought it not worth the 

contending about. 

Ea 17. How much this is the Caſe in the greateſt part of Diſputes, 

| that Men are engaged fo hotly in, I ſhall, perhaps, have an Occa- 

ſion in another place to take notice. Let us only here conſider a 

little more exactly the fore mentioned inſtance of the Word Gold, 

and we ſhall fee how hard it is preciſely to determine its Significa- 

tion. I think all agree, to make it ſtand for a Body of a certain 

yellow ſhining Colour; which being the Idea to which Children 

have annexed that Name, the ſhining yellow part of a Peacock'; 

Tail, is properly to them Gold. Others finding Fuſibility join'd 

- with that yellow Colour in certain parcels of Matter, .make of that 

combination a complex Idea to which they give the Name Gol! to 

denote a ſort of Subſtances; And fo exclude from being Gold all 

ſuch yellow ſhining Bodies, as by Fire will be reduc'd to Aſhes, 

and admit to be of that Species, or to be comprehended under that 

Name Gold only ſuch Subſtances as having that ſhining yellow Co- 

lour will by Fire be reduced to Fufion, and not to Aſhes. Another 

by the ſame Reaſon adds the Weight, which being a Quality, as 
ſtraitly join'd with that Colour, as its Fufibility, he thinks has the 
fame Reaſon to be join'd in its Idea, and to be ſignified by its Name: 
And therefore the other made up of Body, of ſuch a Colour and 
Fuftbility, to be imperfect; and fo on of all the reſt : Wherein no 
| one can ſhew a Reaſon, why ſome of the inſeparable Qualities, that 
| are always united in Nature, ſhould be put into the nominal Eſſence, 
—_ and others left out: Or why the Word Gold, fignifying that ſort of 
Body the Ring on his Finger 1s made of, ſhould determine that ſort, 

rather by its Colour, Weight, and Fufibility; than by its Colour, 
Weight, and Solubility in ag. Regia: Since the diffolving it by that 
Liquor, is as inſeparable from it, as the Fuſion by Fire; and they 
are both of them nothing, but the relation which that Subſtance has 
1 to two other Bodies, which have a Power to operate differently 
upon it. For by what right is it, that Fufibility comes to be a part 
of the Eſſence, ſignified by the Word Gold, and Solubility but a 
: 7 of it? Or why is its Colour part of the Eſſence, and its 
NMalleableneſs but a property? That which I mean, is this, That theſe 
being all but Properties, depending on its real Conſtitution; and no- 
thing but Powers, either active or paſſive, in reference to other Bodies, 
no one has Authority to determine the ſigniſication of the Word 
Gold, (as referr'd to ſuch a Body exiſting in Nature) more to one 
Collection of Nleas to be found in that Bedy, than to another: Where- 
by thefignification of that Name muſt unavoidably be very uncertain. 

Since, as has been ſaid}, ſeveral People obſerve ſeveral Properties in 

the ſame Subſtance ; and, I think, I my fay nobody at ali. And there- 

fore vre have but very imperfect defoviptions of Things, and Ward: 

have very uncertain Significations. 2 8, From 
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918. From whit has been ſaid, it is eaſy to obſerve, what has n. Nane, 
been before remarked, viz. That the Names of ſimple Ideas are, of all K 
others, the leaſt liable to Miſtakes, and that for theſe Reaſons. Firſt, l _— 
Becauſe the Ideas they ſtand for, being each but one fingle perception, 
are much eaſter got, and niore clearly retained, than the more com- 
plex ones, and therefore are not liable to the uncertainty, which 
uſually attends thoſe compounded ones of Subſtances and mixed Modes, 
in which the preciſe number of ſimple Ideas, that make them ups, 
are not eaſily agreed, and fo readily kept in the Mind. And Secondly, ' 
becauſe they are never referr d to any other Eſſence, but barely that 
Perception they immediately ſignify : Which reference is that, which 
renders the fignification of the Names of Subſtances naturally ſo 
perplexed, and gives occaſion to ſo many Diſputes. Men that do 
not perverſly uſe their Words, or on purpoſe ſet themſelves to cavil, 
{ſeldom miſtake in any Language, which they are acquainted with, 
the Uſe and Signification of the Names of ſimple Ideas: White, and 
Sweet, Yellow and Bitter, carry a very obvious meaning with them, 
which every one preciſely comprehends, or eafily perceives he is ig- 
norant of, and ſeeks to be informed. But what preciſe Colle&ion 
of ſimple Ideas, Mo leſtu, or Frugality ſtand for in another's uſe, is 
not ſo certainly known. And however we are apt to think, we 
well enough know, what is meant by Gold or Iron ; yet the preciſe 
complex Idea, others make them the ſigns of, is not ſo certain: And 
I believe it is very ſeldom that in Speaker and Hearer, they ſtand 
for exactly the ſame Collection. Which muſt needs produce Mi- 
ſtakes and Diſputes, when they are made uſe of in Diſcourſes, where- 
in Men have to do with univerſal Propoſitions, and would ſettle 
in their Minds univerſal Truths, and conſider the Conſequences, 
that follow from them. 7 5 „ 5 15 

? 19. By the ſame Rule, the Names of ſimple Modes are next to thoſe And ne 
6f ſimple Ideas, leaſt liable to Doubt and Uncertainty, eſpecially thoſe of f- 
Figure and Number, of which Men have ſo clear and diſtin& Ideas. e. 
Whoever, that had a Mind to underſtand them, miſtook the ordi- 
nary meaning of Seven, or a Triangle? And in general the leaſt com- 
pounded Ideas in every kind have the leaſt dubious Names. 3 

920. Mixed Modes therefore, that are made up but of a few and 7% mot 
obvious ſimple Ideas, have uſually Names of no very uncertain we de 
Signification. But the Names of mixed Modes, which comprehend at 


ver com- 
a great Number of ſimple Ideas, are commonly of a very doubtful, at- 
and undetermined meaning, as has been ſhewn. The Names of au out | 
Subſtances, being annexed to Ideas, that are neither the real Eſſen⸗ _ 
ces, nor exact Repreſentations of the Patterns they are referred to, 
are liable yet to greater Imperfection and Uncertainty, eſpecially 
when we come to a philoſophical uſe of them. 

? 21. The great diſorder that happens in our Names of Subſtan- y,, . 
ces, proceeding for the moſt part from our want of Knowledge, and e 
Inability to penetrate into their real Conſtitutions, it may probably or words 
be wondered, Why I charge this as an Imperfection, rather upon our 
Words than Underſtandings. This Exception has fo much appea- 

6 ' Gag 5 Trance 
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rance of Juſtice, that I think my ſelf obliged to give a Reaſon, why 
L have followed this Method. I muſt confeſs then, that when 
firſt began this Diſcourſe of the Underſtanding, and a good while 
after, 1 had not the leaſt Thought, that any Conſideration of Words 
was at all neceſſary to it. But when having paſſed over the Ori- 
ginal and Compoſition of our Ideas, I began to examine the Extent 
and Certainty of our Knowledge, I found it had ſo near a Con- 
nexion with Words, that unleſs their force and manner of Significa- 
tion were firſt well obſerved, there could be very little ſaid clearly 
and pertinently concerning Knowledge : which being converſant 
about Truth, had conſtantly to do with Propoſitions. And though 
it terminated in Things, yet it was for the moſt part ſo much by 
the intervention of Words, that they ſeem'd ſcarce ſeparable from 
our general Knowledge. At leaſt they interpoſe themſelves ſo much 
between our Underſtandings, and the Truth, which it would con- 
template and apprehend, that like the Medium through which 
viſible Objects paſs, their Obſcurity and Diſorder does not ſeldom 
caſt a miſt before our Eyes, and impoſe upon our Underſtandings. 
If we confider, in the Fallacies, Men put upon themſelves, as well 
as others, and the Miſtakes in Mens Diſputes and Notions, how 
great a part is owing to Words, and their uncertain or miſtaken Sig- 
nifications, we ſhall have reaſon to think this no ſmall obſtacle in 
the way to Knowledge, which, I conclude we are the more careful- 
ly to be warned of, becauſe it has been fo far from being taken no- 
tice of as an inconvenience, that the Arts of improving it have been 
made the buſineſs of Mens ſtudy ; and obtained the Reputation of 
Learning and Subtilty, as we ſhall ſee in the following Chapter. 
But J am apt to imagine, that were the Imperfectiohs of Language, 
as the Inftrumeht of Knowledge, more throughly weighed, a great 
many of the Controverfies that make ſuch a Noiſe in the World, 
would of themſelves ceaſe ; ahd the way to Knowledge, and, per- 
haps, Peace too, lie a great deal opener thah it does. 
7kis ſhows $ 22. Sure | am, that the ſignificatioh of Words, in all Langua- 
rear ges, depehding, very much on the Thoughts, Notions, and Ideas 
o,ininps- of him that uſes them, muſt unavoidably be of great uncertainty, 


ſing our 


own Senſe to Men of the ſame Language and Country. This is ſo evident in 
hes a the Greek Authors, that he, that ſhall peruſe their Writings, wilt 
find, in almoſt every one of them, a diſtin Language, though the 
ſame Words. But when to this natural difficulty in every Country, 
there ſhall be added different Countries, and remote Ages, wherein 
the Speakers and Writers had very different Notions, Tempers, Cu- 
ſtoms, Ornaments, and Figures of Speech, Fc. every one of which, 
influenced the fignification of their Words then, though to us now 
they are loſt and unknown, it would become us to be charitable one to an- 
other in our Interpretations or Miſunderſtanding of thoſe ancient Writings, 
which though of great concernment to be underſtood, are liable to 
the unavoidable difficulties of Speech, which, (if we except the 
Names of ſimple Ideas, and fome very obvious Things) is not capa- 
ple, without a conſtant defining the terms of conveying the ſenſe and 
| 2 intention 
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intention of the Speaker, without any manner of doubt and uncer- 
tainty, to the Hearer. And in Diſcourſes of Religion, Law, and 
Morality, as they are Matters of the higheſt concernment, ſo there 
will be the greateſt difficulty. | 
9 23. The Volumes of Interpreters, and Commentators on the 
Old and New Teſtament, are but too manifeſt proofs of this. Tho 
every thing ſaid in the Text be infallibly true, yet the Reader may be, 
nay cannot chuſe but be very fallible in the underſtanding of it. 
Nor is it to be wondred, that the Will of GOD, when cloathed in 
Words, ſhould be liable to that doubt and uncertainty, which una- 
voidably attends that ſort of Conveyance, when even his Son, whilſt 
cloathed in Fleſh, was ſubject to all the Frailties and Inconvenien- 
cies of humane Nature, Sin excepted. And we ought magnify his 
Goodneſs, that he hath ſpread before all the World, Tuch legible 
Characters of his Works and Providence, and given all Mankind fo 
ſufficient a light of Reaſon, that they, to whom this written Word 
never came, could not (whenever they ſet themſelves to ſearch) ei- 
ther doubt of the Being of a GOD, or of the Obedience due to Him. 
Since then the Precepts of natural Religion are plain, and very 
intelligible to all Mankind, and ſeldom come to be controverted ; 
and other revealed I ruths, which are conveyed to us by Books and 
Languages, are liable to the common and natural obſcurities and dif- | | 
ficulties incident to Words, methinks it would become us to be more 
careful and diligent in obſerving the former, and leſs magiſterial, 
poſitive, and imperious, in impoſing our own ſenſe and interpreta- 
tions of the latter. FF eee 
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9 1. Be the Imperfection that is naturally in Language, and £4 
the obſcurity and confuſion that is ſo hard to be avoided 

in the Uſe of Words, there are ſeveral wilful Faults and Neglects, 

which Men are guilty of, in this way of Communication, whereby 

they render theſe ſigns leſs clear and diſtinct in their fignification, 

than naturally they need to be. * 


0 2. Firſt, In this kind, the firſt and moſt palpable abuſe is, the ##-04: 
uſing of Words, without clear and diſtinct Ideas; or, which is worſe, v., 
ſigns without any thing ſignifed. Of theſe there are two forts : del. 
I. One may obſerve, in all Latiguages, certain Words, that if they = 
be examined, will be found, in their firſt Original, and their appro- 
priated Uſe, not to ſtand for any clear and diftin& Ideas. Theſe, 
for the moſt part, the ſeveral SeFs of Philoſophy and Religion have 
introduced. For their Authors, or Promoters, either affecting ſome- 
thing, ſingular, and out of the way of common Apprehenfions, or. 
to ſupport ſome ſtrange Opinions, of cover ſome Weakneſs of 
their Hypotheſis, ſeldom fail to coin new Words, and ſuch as, 11 55 
they 
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they come to be examined, may juſtly be called inſignificant Terms. 
For having either had no determinate Collection of Ideas annexed 
to them, when they were firſt invented; or at leaſt ſuch as, if well 
examined, will be found inconſiſtent, tis no wonder if afterwards, 
in the vulgar uſe of the ſame party, they remain empty Sounds, 
with little or no ſignification, amongſt thoſe who think it enough 
to have them often in their Mouths, as the diſtinguiſhing Characters 
of their Church, or School, without much troubling their Heads 
to examine, what are the preciſe [eas they ſtand for. I ſhall not 
need here to heap up Inſtances, every one's Reading and Converſa- 
tion will ſufficiently furniſh him : Or if he wants to be better 
ſtored, the great Mint-Maſters of theſe kind of Terms, I mean 
the School-men and Metaphyficians, ( under which, I think, the 
diſputing Natural and Moral Philoſophers of theſe latter Apes, 
may be comprehended,) have wherewithal abundantly to content 
him. Et. 

2 3. II. Others there be, who extend this abuſe yet farther, who 

take ſo little care to lay by Words, which in their primary Nota- 
tion have ſcarce any clear and diſtinct Ideas which they are annexed 
to, that by an unpardonable Negligence, they familiarly uſe Words, 
which the Propriety of Language has affixed to very important Ideas, 
without any diſtin meaning at all. Wiſdom, Glory, Grace, &c. are 
Words frequent enough in every Man's Mouth ; but if a great ma- 
ny of thoſe who uſe them, ſhould be asked, what they mean by 
them? they would be at a ſtand, and not know what to anſwer : A 
plain proof, that though they have learned thoſe Sounds, and have 
them ready at their I ongues end, yet there are no determined [- 
deas laid up in their Minds, which are to be exprefled to others by 
them. 

? 4. Men, having been accuſtomed from their Cradles to learn Words, 
which are eafily got and retained, before they knew, or had framed 
the complex Ideas, to which they were annexed, or which were to be 
found in the things they were thought to ſtand for, they uſually con- 
tinue to do ſo all their Lives, and without taking the pains neceſſary 
to ſettle in their Minds determined Ideas, they uſe their Words for 
ſuch unſteady and confuſed Notions as they have, contenting them- 
ſelves with the ſame Words other People uſe ; as if their very ſound 
neceſſarily carried with it conſtantly the ſame meaning. This, 
though Men make a ſhift with, in the ordinary Occurrences of 
Life, where they find it neceſſary to be underſtood, and therefore 
they make figns till they are fo : Yet this infignificancy in their 
Words, when they come to reaſon concerning either their Tenents 
or Intereſt, manifeſtly fills their Diſcourſe with abundance of empty 
unintelligible Noiſe and Jargon, eſpecially in moral Matters, where 

the Words, for the moſt part, ſtanding for arbitrary and numerous 

Collections of Ideas, not regularly and permanently united in Na- 

ture, their bare Sounds are often only thought on, or at leaſt ver 
obſcure and uncertain Notions annexed to them. Men take the 

Words they find in uſe amongſt their Neighbours ; and that they 
| may 
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may not ſeem ignorant what they ſtand for, uſe them confidently, 
without much troubling their heads about a certain fixed meaning; 
whereby, beſides the eaſe of it, they obtain this advantage, That 
as in ſuch Diſcourſes they ſeldom are in the right, fo they are as 
ſeldom to be convinced, that they are in the wrong; it being all one 
to go about to draw thoſe Men out of their Miſtakes, who have 
no ſetled Notions, as to diſpoſſeſs a Vagrant of his Habitation, who 
has no ſettled abode. This I gueſs to be ſo; and every one may 
obſerve in himſelf and others, whether it be, or no. 


5. Secondly, Another great abuſe of Words is, Inconſtancy in the Secondly, 


uſe of them. It 1s hard to find a Diſcourſe written of any Subject, — 


eſpecially of Controverſie, whereon one ſhall not obſerve, if he read 9 


with attention, the ſame Words (and thoſe commonly the moſt 
material in the Diſcourſe, and upon which the Argument turns) 


uſed ſometimes for one Collection of ſimple Ideas, and ſometimes for 


another, which is a perfect Abuſe of Language. Words being in- 
tended for figns of my Ideas, to make them known to others, not by 


any natural fignification, but by a voluntary impoſition, tis plain 
cheat and abuſe, when I make them ſtand ſometimes for one thing, 
and ſometimes for another; the wilful doing whereof, can be im- 
puted to nothing but great Folly, or greater Diſhoneſty. And a Man, 
in his Accompts with another, may, with as much fairneſs, make the 


Characters of Numbers ſtand ſometimes for one, and ſometimes for 


another Collection of Unites: v-g. this Character 3 ſtand ſome- 


times for three, ſometimes for four, and ſometimes for eight; as in 


his Diſcourſe, or Reaſoning, make the ſame Words ſtand for diffe- 
rent Collections of ſimple Ideas. If Men ſhould do fo in their 
Reckonings, I wonder who would have to do with them? One who 
would ſpeak thus, in the Affairs and Bufineſs of the World, and 


call 8 ſometimes feven, and ſometimes nine, as beft ferved his 


Advantage, would preſently have elapp'd upon him one of the two 
Names Men conſtantly are diſguſted with it. And yet in Arguings, 
and learned Conteſts, the ſame ſort of proceeding paſſes commonly 
for Wit and Learning: but to me it appears a greater diſhoneſty, 
than the miſplacing of Counters, in the cafting up a Debt; and 

the cheat the greater, by how much Truth is of greater concernment 
eee ẽé g“! UMM 3 YOONIZN 
$6. Thirdly, Another abuſe of Language is, an afetet Obſcurity, 
by either applying old Words, to new and unuſual Significations ; 


Thirdly, 
Aﬀedted 


„ Obſcurity 


or introducing new and ambigudus Terms, without defiritn ei- by wrong 


ther; or elfe putting them ſo together, as may confound their or- 
dinary meaning. Though the Perfparetick Pffloſophiy has been 


Application 


moſt eminent in this way, yet other Sects Have not Been wholly 


clear of it. There is ſcarce any of them that are not cumbrect with 


fome Difficulties, (ſuch is the Imperfechom of Htrrane Kiiowled ge, 


which they have been fain to cover with Obſcurity of Terms, and to 
confound the fignification of Words, Whiichy, 'ike'a Mift before Peo- 
ples Eyes, might hinder their weak parrs "From being difcovered: 
That Body and Extenſon, in commotr uſe, Rarid for two diftint F 


deas, 
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deas, is plain to any one that will but reflect a little. For were 
their Signification preciſely the fame, it would be proper, and as 
intelligible to ſay, the Body of an Extenſion, as the Extenſion of a 
Body; and yet there are thoſe who find it neceſſary to confound their 
Signification. To this Abuſe, and the Miſchiefs of confounding 
the Signification of Words, Logick, and the liberal Sciences, as 
they have been handled in the Schools, have given Reputation; 
and the admired Art of Diſputing, hath added much to the natural 
Imperfection of Languages, whilft it has been made uſe of, and 
fitted, to perplex the Signification of Words, more than to diſcover 
the Knowledge and Truth of Things: And he that will look into 
that ſort of learned Writings, will find the Words there much more 
obſcure, uncertain, and undetermined in their Meaning, than they 
are in ordinary Converſation. ö 7 

_— 9 7. This is unavoidably to be ſo, where Mens Parts and Learn- 

bas much ing, are eſtimated by their Skill in Diſputing. And if Reputation 

and Reward ſhall attend theſe Conqueſts, which depend moſtly on 
the Fineneſs and Niceties of Words, tis no Wonder if the Wit of 
Man ſo employ 'd, ſhould. perplex, involve, and  ſubtilize the 
Signification of Sounds, ſo as never to want ſomething to ſay, 
in oppoſing or defending any Queſtion ;. the Victory being ad- 
judged not to him who had Truth on his fide, but the laſt Word in 
Ee ono ot 2omibrag! brig! 

calngn 8. This, though a very uſeleſs skill, and that which I think the 

direct oppoſite to the ways of Knowledge, hath yet paſſed hither- 

to under the laudable and efteemed Names of Subtlety and Acuteneſs ; 
and has had the applauſe of/the Schools, and Encouragement of one 
part of the learned Men of the; World. And no wonder, ſince the 
Philoſophers of old, (the, diſputing and wrangling! Philoſophers 1 
mean, ſuch as Lucian wittily, and with reaſon taxes,) and the School- 
men fince, aiming at Glory and Eſteem, for their great and uni- 
verſal Knowledge, eaſier a great deal to be pretended to, than real- 
ly acquired, found this a good Expedient to cover their Ignorance, 
with a curious and unexplicable Web of perplexed Words, and 
procure. to themſelves the admiration of others, by unintelligible 
Terms, the apter to produce Wonder, becauſe they could not be 
underſtood : whilſt it appears in all Hiſtory, that theſe profound 
Doctors were no wiſer, nor more uſeful than their Neighbours; 
and brought but ſmall Advantage to humane Life, or the Societies; 
verein they lived: Unleſs the coining of new Words, where they 
produced no new. Things to apply them to, or the, perplexing, or 
obſcuring the ſignification of old ones, and ſo bringing all things in- 
to queſtion and diſpute, were à thing profitable to the Life of Man, 
or worthy Commendation and Reward. 1 
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nion. 9. For, notwithſtanding-theſe learned Diſputants, theſe, all 
lle bene Knowing Doctors, it was to the unſcholaſtick Stateſman, that the 
fis doc. Governments of the World oed their Peace, Defence, and Laber- 
ties; and from the. illetirate, and contemned Mechanick, (a Name 
of Diſgrace) that they 2 Improvements of den e. 
ever- 
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Nevertheleſs, this artificial Ignorance, and learned Gibberiſh, prevailed 
mightily in theſe laſt Ages, by the Intereſt and Artificè of thoſe; 
who found no eaſier way to that pitch of Authority and Dominion 
they have attained, than by amufing the Men of Bufirieſs, and Ig- 
norant, with hard Words, or imploying the Ingenious and Idle ii 
intricate Diſputes, about untelligible Terms, and holdirig them per: 
petually efitangled in that endleſs Labyrinth. Befides, there is no 
ſuch way to gain admittance, or give Defence to ſtrange and abſurd 
Doctrines, as to guard them round about with Legions of obſcure, 
doubtful, and undefined Words. Which yet make theſe Retreats, 
more like the Dens of Robbets, or Holes of Foxes, thari the For- 
treſſes of fair Wartiours: which if it be hard to get them out of, it 
is not for the ftrength that is in them, but the Briars and Thorns, 
and the Obſcurity of the T hickets they are beſet with. For Untruth 
being unacceptable to the Mind of Man; there is no other defence 
left for Abſurdity, but Obſcurity. VVV 
$10. Thus learned Ignorance, and this Art of keeping, even 3 4. 
inquifitive Men, from true Knowledge, hath been propagated in %,“ 
the World, and hath much perplexed, whilft it pretended to inform mm . 
the Underftanding. For we ſee, that other wel-meaning and wiſe . 
Men, whote Education and Parts had not acquired that acuteneſos, n 
could intelligibly expreſs themſelves to one another; arid in its 

plain uſe, make a benefit of Language. But though unlearned 

Men well enough underſtobd the Words White and Black, vc. and 

had conſtant Notions of the Ideas fignified by thoſe Words ; yet there 

were Philoſophers found, who had learning and ſubtlety enough to 

prove, that Snow was black; 7. e. to prove, that White was Black. 

Whereby they had the Advantage to deftroy the Inſtruments and 
| Meansof Diſcourſe, Converſation, Inſtruction, and Society; whilſt 

with great Art and Subtlety they did rio more but perplex and con- 

found the ſignification of Words, and thereby render Language 

leſs uſeful, than the real Defects of it had made it, a Gift, which 
the illiterate had not attained to. TH MY: 10 =_ 

? 11. Theſe learned Men did equally inſtruct Mens Underſtand- ,,,;;.: 
ings, and profit their Lives, as he who ſhould alter the fignification bs 
of known Characters, and, by a ſubtle Device of Learning, far ſur- jon 
paſſing the Capacity of the Illiterate, Dull, and Vulgar, ſnould. 
in his Writing, ſhew, that he could put A for B, and D for E, Oc. 
to the no ſmall Admiration and Benefit of his Reader. It being as 
ſenfleſs to put Black, which is a Wotd agreed on to ſtand for one 
ſenſible Idea, to put it, I ſay, for another, or the contrary Idea, i. e. 
to call Snow Black, as to put this mark A, which is a Character a- 
greed on to ſtand for one Modification of Sound, made by a certain 
Motion of the Organs of Speech, for B which is agreed on to ſtand 
for another Modification of Sound; made by another certain Motion 
of the Organs of Speech. IQ I UP: T0096) So 

? 12. Nor hath this Miſchief ſtopped in logical Niceties, or curt-,,;, 4+ 
ous empty Speculations; it hath invaded the great Concernments #2”, 

of Humane Life and Society ; obſcured and perplexed the material le; and 
Hhh Truths? 
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Truths of Law and Divinity; brought Confuſion, Diſorder and 
Uncertainty into the Affairs of Mankind; and if not deſtroyed, 
yet in great meaſure rendred uſeleſs, thoſe two great Rules, Reli- 
gion and Juſtice. What have the greateſt part of the Comments 
and Diſputes, upon the Laws of GOD and Man ſerved for, but to 
make the meaning more doubtful, and perplex the ſenſe ? What 
have been the effect of thoſe multiplied curious Diſtinctions, and 
acute Niceties, but Obſcurity and Uncertainty, leaving the Words 
more unintelligible, and the Reader more at a loſs? How elſe 
comes it to pals, that Princes, ſpeaking or writing to their Ser- 
vants, in their ordinary Commands, are eafily underſtood ; ſpeak- 
ing to their People, in their Laws, are not ſo? And, as I remarked 
before, doth it not often happen, that a Man of an ordinary Ca- 
pacity, very well underſtands a Text, or a Law, that he reads, till 
he conlults an Expoſitor, or goes to Council; who by that time he 
hath done explaining them, makes the Words ſignifie either nothing 
at all, or what he pleaſes. LL 

9 12. Whether any by-Intereſts of theſe Profeſſions have occaſion- 
ed this, | will not here examine; but ] leave it to be conſidered, 
whether it would not be well for Mankind, whole concernment it 
is to know Things as they are, and to do what they ought ; and not 
to ſpend their Lives in talking about them, or toſſing Words to and 
fro; Whether it would not be well, I ay, that the Uſe of Words 
were made plain and direct; and that Language, which was gi⸗ 
ven us for the improvement of Knowledge, and bond of Society, 
ſhould not be employ d to darken Truth, and unſettle Peoples 
Rights; to raiſe Miſts, and render unintelligible both Morality and 
Religion? Or that at leaſt, if this will happen, it ſhould not be 
thought Learning or Knowledge to do ſo? 5 

0 14. Fourthly, Another great abuſe of Words is, the taking them 
for Things. This, though 1t, in ſome degree, concerns all Names in 
general ; yet more particularly affects thoſe of Subſtances. To this 
Abuſe, thoſe Men are moſt ſubje&, who confine their Thoughts to 
any one Syſtem, and give themſelves up into a firm belief of the 
Perfection of any received Hypotheſis : whereby they come to be 
perſuaded, that the Terms of that Sect, are ſo ſuited to the Nature 
of Things, that they perfectly correſpond with their real Exiſtence. 
Who is there, that has been bred up in the Peripatetick Philoſo- 
phy, who does not think the Ten Names, under which are rank- 
ed the Ten Predicaments, to be exactly conformable to the Nature 
of Things? Who is there of that School, that is not perſuaded, 
that ſubſtantial Forms, vegetative Souls, abhorrence of a Vacuum, intenti- 
onal Species, &c. are ſomething real? Theſe Words Men have learn- 


Z ed from their very entrance upon Knowledge, and have found 


their Maſters and Syſtems lay great Streſs upon them: and there- 
fore they cannot quit the Opinion, that they are conformable 
to Nature, and are the Repreſentations of ſomething that re- 
ally exiſts. The Platoniſts have their Soul of the World, 2 = 
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Epicureans their endeavour towards Motion in their Atoms, whien at 
reſt. There is ſcarce any Sect in Philoſophy has not a diſtinct ſet 
of Terms, that others underſtand not. But yet this Gibberiſh, 
which in the Weakneſs of Humane Underſtanding, ſerves ſo well 
to palliate Mens Ignorarice, and cover their Errors, comes by fami- 
liar uſe amongſt thoſe of the ſame Tribe, to ſeem the moſt impor- 
tant part of Language, and of all other the Terms the moſt ſignifi- 
cant: And ſhould Aerial and Ætherial Vehicles come once, by the pre- 
valency of that Doctrine, to be generally received any where, no 
doubt thoſe Terms would make impreſſions on Mens Minds, fo as 
to eſtabliſh them in the perſuaſion of the reality of ſuch Things, 
as much as peripatetick Forms and intentional Species have hetetofore 
done. | | 


$15. How much names taken for Things, ate apt to miſlead the Un- inſtance is 
derſtanding, the attentive reading of philoſophical Writers would We 


abundantly diſcover ; and that, perhaps, in Words little ſuſpe&ed 
of any ſuch Miſuſe. I ſhall inſtance in one only, and that a very fami- 
liar one. How many intricate Diſputes have there been about 
Matter, as if there were ſome ſuch thing really in Nature, diſtin& 
from Body; as tis evident, the Word Matter ſtands for an Idea di- 
ſtin& from the Idea of Body? For if the Ideas theſe two Terms ſtood 
for, were preciſely the ſame, they might indifferently m all places 
be put one for another. But we ſee, that though it be proper to 
ſay, There is one Matter of all Bodies, one cannot ſay, There is one. 
Body of all Matters: We familiarly ſay, one Body is bigger than an- 
other; but it ſounds harſh (and I think is never uſed) to ſay, one 
Matter is bigger than another. Whence comes this then? Viz. from 
hence, that tho' Matter and Body, be not really diſtinct, but where- 
ever there is the one, there is the other; Yet Matter and Body, ſtand 
for two different Conceptions, whereof the one is incomplete, and 
but a part of the other. For Body ſtands for a ſolid extended figu- 
red Subſtance, whereof Matter is but a partial and more confuſed 
Conception, it ſeeming to me to be uſed for the Subſtance and So- 
lidity of Body, without taking in its Extenſion and Figure: And 
therefore it is that ſpeaking of Matter, we ſpeak of it always as one, 
| becauſe in truth, it expreſly contains nothing but the Idea of a ſolid 
Subſtance, which is every where the ſame, every where uniform. 
This being our Idea of Matter, we no more conceive, or ſpeak of 
different Matters in the World, than we do of different Solidities; 
though we both conceive, and ſpeak of different Bodies, becauſe 
Extenſion and Figure are capable of variation. But ſince Solidity 
cannot exiſt without Extenſion, and Figure, the taking Matter to 
be the Name of ſomething really exiſting under that Precifion, has 
no doubt produced thoſe obſcure and unintelligible Diſcourſes and 
Diſputes, which have filled the Heads and Books of Philoſophers 
concerning Materia prima; which imperfection or Abuſe, how far 
it may concern a great many other general Terms, L leave to be con- 
fidered. This, I think, I may at leaſt ſay, that we ſhould have a great 
many fewer Diſputes in the World, if Words were taken for what 
OM Hh h 2 they 
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they are, the Signs of our Ideas only, and not for Things them- 
ſelves. For when we argue about Matter, or any the like Term, we 
truly argue only about the Idea we expreſs by that Sound, whether 
that preciſe Idea agree to any thing really exifting in Nature, or no. 
And if Men would tell, what Ideas they make their Words ſtand 
for, there could not be half that Obſcurity or Wrangling, in the 
ſearch or ſupport of Truth, that there is. 

16 mates 9 16, But whatever inconvenience follows from this miſtake of 
ſting Words, this I am ſure, that by conſtant and familiar uſe, they charm 
Men into Notions far remote from the Truth of Things. Twould 
if be a hard Matter, to perſuade any one, that the Words which his 
'| Father or Schoolmaſter, the Parſon of the Pariſh, or ſuch a Reverend 
Docter uſed, fignified nothing that really exiſted in Nature : Which, 
perhaps, is none of the leaſt Cauſes, that Men are ſo hardly drawn to quit 
their Miſtakes, even in Opimons purely Philoſophical, and where 
they have no other Intereſt but I ruth. For the Words, they have 
a long time been uſed to, remaining firm in their Minds, tis no 
wonder, that the wrong Notions annexed to them, ſhould not be 
removed. 


Fifty, 17. Fifthly, Another Abuſe of Words, is the ſetting them in the 
4 — place of Things, which they do or can by no means ſignify. We may ob- 
| what they . l | | ; a 
1 banner ig. ler ve, that in the general Names of Subſtances, whereof the nomi- 
% nal Eſſences are only known to us, when we put them into Propo- 
| ſitions, and affirm or deny any thing about them, we do moſt com- 
| monly tacitly ſuppoſe, or intend they thould ftand for the real Eſ- 
" {ence of a certain fort of Subſtances. For when a Man ſays Gold 
"iq is Malleable, he means and would inſinuate ſomething more than 
1 this, that what I call Gold is malleable, (though truly it amounts to no 
| more) but would have this underſtood, vz. that Gold; i. e. what 
| has the real Eſſence of Gold is malleable, which amounts to thus much, 
that Malleableneſs depends on, and is inſeparable from the real Eſſence of 
Gold. But a Man, not knowing wherein that real Eſſence conſiſts, 
the connexion in his Mind of Malleableneſs, is not truly with an 
Eſſence he knows not, but ohly with the Sound Gold he puts for 
| it. Thus when we ſay, that Animal rationale is, and Animal implume 
|  bipes latis unguibus, is not a good definition of a Man; tis plain, we 
þ ſuppoſe the Name Man in this caſe to ſtand for the real Eſſence of 
| a Species, and would fignify, that a rational Animal better deſcribed 
| that real Efſence, than a.two-leg'd Animal with broad Nails, and with- 
out Feathers. For elſe, why might not Plato as properly make the 
Word a, Sg or Man ſtahd for his complex Idea, made up of the 
Heas of a Body, 'diftinguiſhed from others by a certain ſhape and 
other outward appearances, as Ariſtatle, make the complex Idea, to 
which he gave the Name , e. or Man, of Body, and the Facul- 
ty of Reaſoning join'd together; unleſs the Name d, Sg. or Han, 
were ſuppoſed to ſtand for ſomething, elſe, than what it ſignifies; 
and to be put in the place of ſome other thing, than the Idea a Man 
profeſſes he would expreſs by it: ' brat? 
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918. Tis true, the Names of Subſtances would be much more v. 4. 2 
uſeful, and Propoſitions made in them much more certain, were the dle 
real Eſſences of Subſtances the Ideas in our Minds, which thoſe i Agen. 
words ſignified. And 'tis for want of thoſe real Eſſences, that our as“ 
Words convey fo little Knowledge or Certainty in our Diſcourſes a- 
bout them: And therefore the Mind, to remove that Imperfection 
as much as 1t can, makes them, by a ſecret Suppoſition, to ſtand for 
a Thing, having that real Eſſence, as if thereby it made ſome near- 
er approaches to it. For though the Word Man or Gold, fignify no- 
thing truly but a complex Idea of Properties, united together in one 
ſort of Subſtances : Vet there is ſcarce any Body in the uſe of theſe 
Words, but often ſuppoſes each of thoſe Names to ftand for a thing 

having the real Eſſence, on which thoſe Properties depend. Which 
is ſo far from diminiſhing the Imperfection of our Words, that by a 
plain Abuſe, it adds to it, when we would make them ſtand for 
ſomething, which not being in our complex Idea, the name we uſe, 
can no ways be the ſign of 3 

? 19. This ſhews us the Reaſon, Why in mixed Modes any of the e ne 
Ideas that make the Compoſition of the complex one, being left out, me? 
or changed, it 1s allowed to be another thing, i. e. to be of another e 
Species, as is plain in Chance-medly, Man-ſlaughter, Murther, Parri- cs, ot w 
cide, &c. The Reaſon whereof is, becauſe the complex Idea figni- Sas. 
fed by that Name, is the real, as well as nominal Eſſence ; and 
and there is no ſecret reference of that Name to any other Eſſence, 
but that. But in Subſtances it is not ſo. For though in that called 
Gold one puts into his complex Idea, what another leaves out; and 
Vice Verſa : yet Men do not uſually think, that therefore the Spe- 
cies is changed: Becauſe they ſecretly in their Minds refer that 
Name, and ſuppoſe it annexed to a real immutable Eſſence of a 
thing exiſting, on which thoſe Properties depend. He that adds to 
his complex Idea of Gold, that of Fixedneſs or Solubility in ag. Re- 

gia, which he put not in it before, is not thought to have changed 
the Species; but only to have a more perfect Idea, by adding another 
fimple Idea, which is always in fact, joined with thoſe other, of 
which his former complex Idea confifted. But this reference of the 
Name to a thing, whereof we have not the Idea, is ſo far from 
helping at all, that it only ferves the more to involve us in Difficul- 
ties. For by this tacit reference to the real Eſſence of that Species 
of Bodies, the Word Gold (which by ſtanding for a more or leſs 
perfect Collection of fimple Hdeas, ſerves to deſign that ſort of Body 
well enough in civil Diſcourſe) comes to have no ſignification at all, 
being put for ſomewhat, whereof we have no Idea at all, and fo can 
font nothing at all, when the Body it ſelf is away. For how- 
ever it may be thought all one; yet, if well confidered, it will be 
found a quite different thing, to argue about Gold in Name, and 
about a parcel of the Body it (elf, v. g. 4 piece of Leaf-Gold laid be- 
. = ; though in Diſcourſe we 410 f to ſubſtitute the Name for 
the thing, N 


9 20. That 
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e, 9 30. That which, I think very much diſpoſes Men to fubftitute 
| — 1 their Names for the real Eſſences of Species, is the ſuppoſition before 


mentioned, that Nature works regularly in the Production of 
Things, and ſets the Boundaries to each of thoſe Species, by giving 
exactly the ſame real internal Conſtitution to each individual, which 
we rank under one general Name. Whereas any one who obſerves 
their different Qualities cah hardly doubt, that many of the Indivi- 
duals, called by the ſame Name, are, in their internal Conſtitution, 
as different one from another, as ſeveral of thoſe which are ranked 
under different ſpecifick Names. This ſuppoſition, however that the 
ſame preciſe internal Conſtitution goes always with the ſame ſpecifick name, 
makes Men forward to take thoſe names for the Repreſentatives of thoſe 
real Eſſences, though indeed they ſignify nothing but the complex 
Ideas they have in their Minds, when they uſe them. So that, if 
may ſo ſay, fignifying one thing, and being ſuppoſed for, or put 
in the place of another, they cannot but, in ſuch a kind of uſe, cauſe 
a great deal of Uncertainty in Mens Diſcourſes ; eſpecially in thoſe, 
who have throughly imbibed the Doctrine of ſubſtantial Forms, 
whereby they firmly imagine the ſeveral Species of Things to be de- 
termined and diſtinguiſhed. 3 

? 21, But however prepoſterous and abſurd it be, to make our 
Names ſtand for Ideas we have not, or (which is all one) Eſſences 
that we know not, it being in effect to make our Words the ſigns of 
nothing; yet tis evident to any one, whoever ſo little reflects on 
the uſe Men make of their Words, that there 1s nothing more fami- 
liar. When a Man asks, whether this or that thing he ſees, let it 
be a Drill, or a monſtrous Fætus, be a Man, or no; tis evident, the 
Queſtion is not, Whether that particular thing agree to his complex 


1dea, expreſſed by the Name Man: But whether it has in it the real 


Eflence of a Species of Things, which he ſuppoſes his Name Man 
to ſtand for. In which way of ufing the Names of Subſtances , 
there are theſe falſe ſuppoſitions contained. 


Firſt, That there are certain preciſe Eſſences, according to which 
Nature makes all particular Things, and by which they are diftin- 
guiſhed into Species. That every Thing has a real Conſtitution, 
whereby it is what it is, and on which its ſenfible Qualities depend, 
is paſt Doubt: But 1 think it has been proved, that this makes not 


the diſtinction of Species, as we rank them; nor the boundaries of 


Secondly, This tacitly alſo inſinuates, as if we had Ideas of theſe 
propoſed Eſſences. For to what purpole elle is it, to enquire whe- 
ther this or that thing have the real Eſſence of the Species Man, if 
we did not ſuppoſe that there were ſuch a ſpecifick Eflence known ? 
Which yet is utterly falſe: And therefore ſuch Application of 
Names, as would make them ſtand for ſdeas which we have not, 
muſt needs cauſe great Diſorder in Diſcourſes and Reaſonings a- 
bon Shen, 460 e buyer ence in our Communication by 


2 22. Sixthly, 


— 
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0 22. Sixthly, There remains yet another more general, though, Sinby, « 
perhaps, leſs obſerved Abuſe of Words ; and that is, that Men ha- 2 
ving by a long and familiar uſe annexed to them certain Ideas, they j 5% 
are apt to imagine ſo near and neceſſary a connexion between the Names viden ſe. 


and the Signification they uſe them in, that they forwardly ſuppoſe 2 
one cannot but underſtand what their meaning is; and therefore 
one ought to acquieſce in the Words delivered, as if it were paſt 
doubt, that in the uſe of thoſe common received ſounds, the Speak- 
er and Hearer had neceſſarily the ſame preciſe Ideas. Whence 
preſuming, that when they have in Diſcourſe uſed any Term, they 
have thereby, as it were, ſet before others the very thing they talk 
of. And ſo likewiſe taking the Words of others, as naturally 
ſtanding for juſt what they themſelves have been accuſtomed to ap- 
ply them to, they never trouble themſelves to explain their own, 
or underſtand clearly others meaning. From whence commonly 
proceeds Noiſe; and Wrangling, without Improvement or Informa- 
tion; whilſt Men take Words to be the conſtant regular marks of 
agreed Notions, which in truth are no more but the voluntary and 
unſteady ſigns of their own Ideas. And yet Men think it ſtrange, if in 
Diſcourſe, or (where it is often abſolutely neceſſary) in Diſpute, one 
ſometimes asks the meaning of their Terms: Though the Arguings 
one may every day obſerve in Converſation, make it evident, that 
there are few Names of complex Ideas, which any two Men uſe for 
the ſame uſt preciſe Collection. Tis hard to name a Word,; 
which will not be a clear Inſtance of this. Life is a Term, none more 
familiar. Any one almoſt would take it for an Affront, to be ask- 
ed what he meant by it. And yet if it comes in Queſtion, whether 
a Plant, that lies ready formed in the Seed, have Life; whether the 
Embrio in an Egg before Incubation, or a Man in a Swound witli- 
out Senſe or Motion, be alive, or no? It is eaſy to perceive, that 
a clear diſtinct ſettled [lea does not always accompany the Liſe of ſo 
known a Word, as that of Life is. Some groſs and confuſed Con- 
ceptions Men indeed ordinarily have, to which they apply the com- 
mon Words of their Language, and ſuch a looſe uſe of their Words 
| ſerves them well enough in their ordinary Diſcourſes or Affairs. But 
this is not ſufficient for Philoſophical Enquiries. Knowledge and 
Reaſoning require preciſe determinate Ideas. And though Men will 
not be fo importunately dull, as not to underſtand what others ſay, _ 
without demanding an Explication of their Terms; nor fo trouble- 
bleſomely critical, as to correct others in the uſe of the Words they 
receive from them: yet where Truth and Knowledge are concerned 
in the Caſe, I know not what Fault it can be to defire the Explica- 
tion of Words, whioſe Senſe ſeems dubious; or why a Man ſhould 
be aſliamed to own his Igrioranice, in what Senſe another Man uſes 
his Words, fince he has no other way of certainly knowing it, but 
by being informed. This Abuſe of taking Words upon Truſt, has 
no where ſpread ſo far, nor with ſo ill Effects, as amongſt Men of 
Letters. The multiplication and obſtinacy of Diſputes, which has 
fo laid waſte the intellectual World; is owing to nothing more, than 
to 
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to this ill uſe of Words. For though it be generally believed, that 
there is great diverſity of Opinions in the Volumes and Variety of 
Controverſies, the World is diſtracted with; yet the moſt I can nd. 
that the contending learned Men of different Parties do, in their 
Arguings one with another, is, that they ſpeak different Languages 
For I am apt to imagine, that when any of them quitting Terms 
think upon Things, and know what they think, they think all the 
tame : Though perhaps, what they would have, be different. 

The Ends 023. To conclude this Confideration of the Imperfection, and 
9. and Abuſe of Language; the ends of Language in our Diſcourſe with o. 
Huſt, A, there, being chiefly theſe three: Firſt, Ie make known one Man's 
ideas. Thoughts or Ideas to another. Secondly, To do it with as much eaſe 
and quicknefs, as is poſſible ; and Thirdly, Thereby to convey the Know- 
ledge of Things. Language is either abuſed, or deficient; when it 
fails of any of theſe Three. 3 : 
Firſt, Words fail in the firſt of theſe Ends, and lay not open one 
Man's Keas to another's view. Firſt, When Men have Names in 
their Mouths without any determined Ideas in their Minds, where- 
of they are the ſigns : or Secondly, When they apply the common 
received Names of any Language to Ideas, to which the common uſe 
of that Language does not apply them : or Thirdly, When they ap- 
ply them very unſteadily, making them ſtand now for one, and by 
and by for another Idea. tet.” | 15 
Secondly, 9 24. Secondly, Men fail of conveying their Thoughts, with all 
mtb gal the quickneſs and eaſe that may be, when they have complex Ideas, 
without having diſtinct Names for them. This is ſometimes the 
Fault of the Language it ſelf; which has not in it a Sound yet 
apply d to ſuch a Signification : and fometimes the Fault of the 
Man, who has not yet learn'd the Name for that Idea he would fſhew 
another. 7225 7 
Thrdy, * “ 25. Thirdly, There is ho Knowledge of Things conveyed by Mens 
corey Words, when their Ideas agree not to the Reality of Things. Tho 
wrap it be a Defe&, that has its Original in our Ideas, which are not ſo 
gs. conformable to the Nature of Things, as Attention, Study, and Ap- 
plication might make them : Yet 1t fails not to extend it ſelf to our 
Words too, when we ufe them as Signs of real Beings, which yet 
never had any Reality or Exiſtence. . 
How Mens 9 26. Firſt, He that hath Words of any Language, without di- 
nag. ſtinct Ideas in his Mind, to which he applies them, does, ſo far as 
he uſes them in Diſcourſe, only make a Noiſe without any Senſe or 
Signification; and how learned ſoever he may ſeem by the uſe of 
hard Words; or learned Ferms, is not much more advanced there- 
by in Knowledge, than he would be in Learning, who had nothing 
in his Study but the bare Titles of Books, without poſſeſſing the 
Contents of them. For all ſuch Words, however put into Diſcourſe, 
according to the right Conſtruction of Grammatical Rules, or the 
Harmony of well turned Periods, do yet amovut to nothing but bare 
Sounds, and nothingelfe. 


} 47. Se- 
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? 27. Secandly, He that has complex teas, without particular 
Names for them, would be in no. better a Caſe; than a Bookſeller, 
who had in his Ware-houſe Volumes, that lay there unbound, and 
without Titles; which he could therefore make known to others, 
only by ſhewing the looſe Sheets, and communicate them only by 


Tale. This Man is hindred in his Diſcourſe, for want of Words to 


communicate his complex Ideas, which he is therefore forced to make 
known by an enumeration of the ſimple ones that compoſe them; 
and fo is fain often to uſe twenty Words, to expreſs what another 
Man fignihes in one. „ 

? 28. Thirdly, He that puts not conſtantly the ſame Sign for the 
ſame Idea, but uſes the ſame Words ſometimes in one, and ſome- 


times in another Signification, ought to pals in the Schools and Con- 


verſation for as fair a Man, as he does in the Market and Exchange, 
who ſells ſeveral things under the ſame ame. 

? 29. Fourthly, He that applies the Words of any Language to 
Leas, different from thoſe, to which the common uſe of that Coun- 
try applies them, however his own Underſtanding may be filld 
with Truth and Light, will not by ſuch Words be able to convey 
much of it to others, without defining his Terms. For however, 
the Sounds are ſuch as are familiarly known, and eafily enter the 
Ears of thoſe who are accuſtomed to them ; yet ſtanding for other 
Ideas than thoſe they uſually are annexed to, and are wont to excite 
in the Mind of the Hearers, they cannot make known the Thoughts 
of him who thus uſes them. l let ; 

9 $30. Fjftbly, He that hath imagined to himſelf Subſtances ſuch 
as never haye been, and fill'd his Head with Ideas which have not a- 
ny correſpondence with the real Nature of Things, to which yet 
he gives ſettled and defined Names, may fill his Diſcourſe, and per- 


haps, another Man's Head, with the fantaſtical Imaginations of his 


own. Brain, but will be very far from advancing, thereby one jot in 
real and true R e. r 
9 31. He that hath Names without Ideas, watits meaning in his 
Words, and ſpeaks only empty Sounds. He that hath complex J- 
deas without Names for them, wants Liberty and Diſpatch in his 


” 


Expreſſions, and is neceſſited to uſe Periphraſes. He thiat uſes his 


Words looſſy and unſteadily, will either be not minded, or not 


underſtood. He that applies his Names to Ideas, different from 


their common uſe, wants Propriety in his Language, and ſpeaks 
Gibberiſn. And he that hath” Ideas of Subſtances, diſagreeing 
with the real Exiſtence of Things, ſo far wants the Materials 


of true Knowladge in his Underſtanding, and hath; inſtead thereof, 
ö II I 1 
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2 35. In out Nations cbncetning Subſtances we fare liable to all 2%, 


the former Inconveniences:; v. g. He chat uſes the; word Taran- 
tula, without having any Imagination or Idea af wotnt it ſtands for, 
pronqunoes a god Word; but ſo Jong means nothing at all by 


it. , He that, in a neu- diſcoverd Country, ſhall ſee ſeveral 


ſorts af Animals and Vegetables, * to him before, may 
Bid ; 11 


have 
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have as true Ideas of them, as of a Horſe, or a Stag; but can 
ſpeak of them only by a deſcription, till he ſhall either take the 
Names the Natives call-them by, or give them Names himſelf 
3. He that uſes the Word Body ſometimes for pure Extenfion, and 
ſometimes for Extenſion and Solidity together, will talk very fal. 
laciouſly. 4. He that gives the Name Horſe, to that Idea which 
common Uſage calls Mule, talks improperly, and will not be 
underſtood. 5. He that thinks the Name Centaur ſtands for 
ſome real Being, impoſes on himſelf, and miſtakes Words for 
„„ | | 

How in ? 33. In Modes and Relations generally, we are liable only to the 

tim, four firſt of theſe Inconveniences, (viz.) 1. I may have in my Me- 
mory the Names of Modes, as Gratitude, or Charity, and yet not 
have any preciſe Ideas annexed in my Thoughts to thoſe Names. 
2. I may have Ideas, and not know the Names that belong to them; 
v. g. 1 may have the Idea of a Man's drinking, till his Colour and 
Humour be altered, till his Tongue trips, and his Eyes look red, 
and his Feet fail him; and yet not know, that it is to be called 
Drunkenneſs. 3. 1 may have the Ideas of Vertues or Vices, and 
Names alſo, but apply them amiſs: v. g. When apply the Name 
Frugality to that Idea which others call and ſignify by this ſound, Co- 
vetouſneſs. 4. I may uſe any of thoſe Names with inconftancy. 

5. But in Modes and Relations, I cannot have Idea diſagreeing to 
the Exiſtence of Things: for Modes being complex Ideas, made by 
the Mind at pleaſure ; and Relation being but my way of confider- 
ing, or comparing two Things together, and ſo alſo an Idea of my 
own making, theſe Ideas can ſcarce be found to diſagree with any 
Thing exiſting ; fince they are not in the Mind, as the Copies of 
Things regularly made by Nature, nor as Properties inſeparably 
flowing from the internal Conſtitution ar Eſſenc ef any Subſtance; 
but, as it were; Patterns lodg d in my Memory) with Names an- 
nexed to them, to denominate Actions and Relations by, as they 
come to exiſt. But the miſtake is commonly in thy giving a wrong 
Name to my Conceptions ; and fo uſing Words in a different ſenſe 
from other People, I am not underftood; but am thought to have 
wrong Heas of them, when I give Wrong: Names to them. 
Only if I put in my Ideas of mixed Modes or' Relations; any 
inconſiſtent Idea/ together; I fill my Head alſo with Chimaras; 
fince ſuch Ia, if well examined cannot ſe much as exiſt 
in the Mind, much leſs any real Being, be ever denominated ftom 
| Keie or ee 17 of enn to flix A 181 or vor 
ont, e J. Since Wit and Fanch finds/"tdfier! entertainment ii the 
eech fo World, than dry Truth and real Knowledge, figurative Speeches, and 
2a; allufion in Language, will hardly beadmittedy a8 an im perfection 
or 'abuſe of it, confeſs; in Diſcourſes; where we ſeek rather 
Pleaſute and Helight, than Informatioh wand Improvement, ſuch 
Ornaments as are borrowddrom them, can ſcabce paſs for Faults. 
But yet, if we WWOuId ſpeak of Fhings bs they are we muſt allow, that 
a the Rt of Rook, weft Olea learneſtʒ all the Jerificiel | 
781 "I ir : 
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and figurative application of Words Eloquence hath invented, are 
for nothing elſe but to inſinuate wrong Ideas; move the Paſſions; 
and thereby miſlead the Judgrhent ; and fo indeed are perfect cheat: 
And therefore however laudable or allowable Orator) may tender 
them in, Harangues and popular Addreſſes, they are certainly, 
in all Diſcourſes that pretend to inform or inſtru&, wholly to 
be avoided ; and where Truth and Knowledge are concerned, 
cannot but be thought a great fault, either of the Language or Per- 
ſon that makes uſe of them. What, arid how various they are; 
will be ſuperfluous here to take notice; the Books of Rhetorick 
which abound in the World, will inftru& thoſe; who want to be 
informed : Only I cannot but obſerve, how little the preſervation 
and improvement of Truth and Knowledge, is the Care and Con- 
cern of Mankind; fince the Arts of Fallacy are endow'd and pre- 
ferred. Tis evident how much Men love to deceive, and be de- 
ceived, ſince Rhetorick, that powerful Inſtrument of Error and De- 
ceit, has its eſtabliſhed Profeſſors, is publickly taught, and has al- 
ways been had in great Reputation : Arid, I doubt not, but it will 
be thought great boldneſs, if riot brutality in me to have ſaid thus 
much againſt it. Eloquence, like the fair Sex, has too prevailing 
Beauties in it, to ſuffer it ſelf ever to be ſpoken againſt. Ahd tis 
in vain to find fault with thoſe Arts of Deceiving, wherein Men find 
pleafure to be Deceived: 
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CHAP NI. 
Of the Remedies of the foregoing Imperfetions and Abuſes. 


91 "© natural and improved Imperfections of Languages, we ny «e 
I have ſeen above at large: and Speech being the great Bond 3g 
that holds Society together, and the common Conduit, whereby 
the Improvements of Knowledge are conveyed from one Man, and 
one Generation to another, it would well deſerve our moſt ſerious 
Thoughts, to conſider what Remedies are to be found for theſe Incon- 
ventences above-mentioned. 


$2..1 am not ſo vain to think, that any one can pretend to 4 1 


attempt the perfect Reforming the Languages of the World, no not ſo 9+ 
much as of his own Country, without rendring himſelf ridiculous. 
To require that Men ſhould uſe their Words conſtantly in the fame 
ſenſe, and for none but determined and unifofm Ideas, would be to 
think, that all Men ſhould have the ſame Notions, and ſhould talk 

of nothing but what they have clear and diſtinct Ideas of. Which 
is hot to be expected by any one, who hath hot vanity enough to 
imagine he can prevail with Men to be very know itig or very ſilent. 
And he muſt be very little skill'd in the World; who thinks that a 
voluble Tongue, ſhall accompany only a good Underſtanding ; or 
that Mens talking muck or little; ſhall hold proportion only to their 
Knowledge. 111 2 ? 3. But 


Book III. 
n 0 3. But though the Market and Exchange muſt be left to their 
chen. own ways of Talking, and Goſſippings not be robh d of their an- 

cient Privilege: though the Schools, and Men of Argument would 
perhaps take it amiſs to have any thing offered, to abate the length, 
or leſſen the number of their Diſputes; yet, methinks thoſe, who 
pretend ſerioufly to ſearch after, or maintain Truth, ſhould think 
themſelves obliged to ſtudy, how they might deliver themſelves 
without Obſcurity, Doubtfulneſs, or Equivocation , to which 

Mens Words are naturally liable, if care be not taken. 

Muſe of # 4. For he that ſhall well conſider the Errors and Obſcurity, the 
4 Miſtakes and Confuſion, that is ſpread in the World by an ill uſe of 
Fords, will find ſome reaſon to doubt, whether Language, as it has 
been employ d, has contributed more to the improvement or hin- 
drance of Knowledge amongſt Mankind. How many are there, 
that when they would think on things, fix their Thoughts only on 
Words, eſpecially when they would apply their Minds to Moral 
Matters? And who then can wonder, if the reſult of ſuch Con- 
templations and Reaſonings, about little more than Sounds, whilſt 
the Ideas they annexed to them, are very confuſed, or very unſteady, 
or perhaps none at all; who can wonder, I ſay, that ſuch Thoughts 
and Reaſonings, end in nothing but Obſcurity and Miſtake, with- 

out any clear Judgment or Knowledge ? 
3tinay, $5. This Inconvenience, in an ill ule of Words, Men ſuffer in 
their own private Meditations : but much more manifeſt are the 
Diforders which follow from it, in Converſation, Diſcourſe, and 
Arguings with others. For Language being the great Conduit, 
whereby Men convey their Diſcoveries, Reaſonings, and Knowledge, 
from one to another, he that makes an ill uſe of it, though he does 
not corrupt the Fountains of Knowledge, which are in Things 
themſelves ; yet he does, as much as in him lies, bfeak or ſtop the 
Pipes, whereby it is diſtributed to the publick uſe and advantage of 
Mankind. He that uſes Words without any clear and ſteady mean- 
ing, Whatedoes he but lead himſelf and others into Errors? And he 
that deſignedly does it, ought to be looked on as an Enemy to Truth 
and Knowledge. And yet, who can wonder, that all the Sciences 
and Parts of Knowledge, have been ſo over-charged with obſcure 
and equivocal Terms, and infignificant and doubtful Exprefſions, 
capable to make the moſt attentive or quick-fighted, very little, or 
not at all the more Knowing or Orthodox; ſince Subtilty, in thoſe 
who make Profeſſion to teach or defend Truth, hath paſſed ſo much 
for a Vertue : A Vertue, indeed, which conſiſting, for the moſt part, 
in nothing but the fallacious and illuſory uſe of obſcure or deceitful 
Terms, is only fit to make Men more conceited in their Ignorance, and 
obſtinate in their Errors. . 1 3 
n, 6. Let us look into the Books of Controverſy of any kind, there 
gabs. we ſhall ſee, that the effect of obſcure, unſteady or equivocal Terms, 
is nothing but. noiſe and wrangling about Sounds, without convin- 
cing or bettering a Man's Underſtanding. For if the Idea be not 
agreed on, betwixt the Speaker and Hearer, for which the At 
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ſtand, the Argument is not about Things, but Names, As often 
as ſuch a Word, whoſe We is not aſcertained betwixt 
them, comes in uſe, their Underſtandings have no other Object 
wherein they agree, but barely the Sound, the Things; that 
they think on at that time as expreſſed by that Word, being quite 
different. l 1 
7. Whether a Bat bea Bird, or no, is not a queſtion, whether mar: 
a Bat be another Thing than indeed it is, or have other Qualities = 
than indeed it has, for that would be extremely abſurd to doubt of: 
But the queſtion is, 1: Either between thoſe that acknowledged 
themſelves to have but imperfect Ideas of one or both of thoſe ſorts 
of Things, for which theſe Names are ſuppoſed to ſtand; and then 
it is a real Enquiry, concerning the Nature of a Bird, or a Bat, to 
make their yet imperfect Ideas of it more complete, by examining, 
whether all the ſimple Ideas, to which combined together, they both 
give the Name Bird, be all to be found in a Bat: But this is a que- 
ſtion only of Enquirers, (not Diſputers) who neither affirm, nor 
deny, but examine: Or, 2. It is a queſtion between Diſputants; 
whereof the one affirms, and the other denies, that a Bat is a Bird. 
And then the queſtion 1s barely about the fignification of one, or 
both theſe Words ; in that they not having both the ſame complex 
Ideas, to which they give theſe two Names, one holds, and t other 
denies, that theſe two Names may be affirmed one of another. Were 
they agreed in the Signification of theſe two Names, it were impoſ- 
fible they ſhould diſpute about them. For they would preſently 
and clearly ſee, (were that adjuſted between them,) whether all the 
ſimple Ideas, of the more general Name Bird, were found in the 
complex Idea of a Bat, or no; and ſo there could be no doubt, whe- 
ther a Bat were a Bird or tio. And here ! dehre it may be confider- 
ed, and carefully examined, whether the greateſt part of the Diſ- 
putes in the World, are not meerly Verbal, and about the Significa- 
tion of Words; and whether if the Terms they are made in, were 
defined, and reduced in their Signification (as they muſt be where 
they fignify any thing) to determined Collections of the ſimple 1deas 
they do or ſhould ſtand for, thoſe Diſputes would not end of them- 
ſelves, and immediately vaniſh. I leave it then to be conſidered, 
what the learning of Diſputation is, and how well they are em- 
ploy d for the Advantage of themſelves, or others, whoſe Buſineſs 
is only the vain Oſtentation of Sounds; i. e. thoſe who ſpend their 
Lives in Diſputes and Controverſies. When I ſhall ſee any of thoſe 
Combatants, ſtrip all his Terms of Ambiguity and Obſcurity, (which 
every one may do in the Words he uſes himſelf) I ſhall think hima 
Champion for Knowledge, Truth, and Peace, and not the Slave of 
Vain-Glory, Ambition, or a Party. W ieee 
8. To remedy the Defetts of Speech before mentioned, to ſome de- #1, xe 
T.. DRE, 1 fx medy to uſe 
gree, and to prevent the Inconveniences that follow from them, In wot” 
imagine, the obſervation of theſe following Rules may be of uſe, 28 
till ſome body better able ſhall judge it worth his while, to think | 
more maturely on this Matter, and oblige the World with his 
Thoughts on it. Fiſt; 
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Firſt, A Man ſhould take care to uſe no word without a ſigniffcation. 
no Name without an Idea for which he makes it ſtand.” This Rule 
will not ſeem altogether needleſs, to any one who: ſhall take the 
pains to recollect how often he has met with ſuch Words; as Inſtinct 
Sympathy, and Antipatby, &c. in the Diſcourſe of others, ſo made uſe 
of, as he might eaſily conclude, that thoſe that uſed them, had no 
Ideas in their Minds to which they applied them; but ſpoke them 
only as Sounds, which uſually ferved inſtead of Reaſons, on the 
like Occaſions. Not but that theſe Words, and the like, have very 
proper Significations in which they may be uſed ; but there being no 
natural connexion between any Words, and any Ideas, theſe, and 
any other, may be learn d by rote, and pronounced or writ by Men, 
who have no Ideas in their Minds, to which they have annexed 
them, and for which they make them ſtand ; which is neceſſar 
they ſhould, if Men would ſpeak intelligibly even to themſelves 
alone. 1 | RA | 

$econdy, 9. Secondly, 'Tis not enough a Man uſes his Words as frgns of 
prot ſome Ideas, thoſe Ideas he annexes them to, if they be ſimple, muſt 
deas an. be clear and diſtinct; if complex, muſt be determinate, i. e. the preciſe 
i Collection of fimple Ideas ſettled in the Mind, with that Sound an- 
Hole. nexed to it, as the ſign of that preciſe determined Collection, and 
no other. This is very neceſſary in Names of Modes, and eſpeci- 

ally moral Words; which having no ſettled Objects in Nature, from 
whence their Ideas are taken, as from their Original, are apt to be 

very confuſed. Juſtice is a Word in every Mans Mouth, but moſt 
commonly with a very undetermined looſe ſignification: Which 

will always be fo, unleſs a Man has in his Mind a diſtinct compre- 
henſion of the component parts, that complex Iea conſiſts of; and 

if it be decompounded, muſt be able to reſolve it ſtill on, till he at 

laſt comes to the ſimple Ideas, that make it up: And unleſs this be 

done, a Man makes an ill uſe of the Word, let it be Juſtice, for ex- 
ample, or any other. I do not ſay, a Man needs ſtand to recollect, 

and make this Aualyſis at large, every time the word Juſtice comes 

in his way : But this, at leaſt, is neceſſary, that he have ſo exami- 

ned the ſignification of that Name, and ſettled the Idea of all its 

Parts in his Mind, that he can do it when he pleaſes. If one, who 
makes his complex Idea of Juſtice, to be ſuch a treatment of the 
Perſon or Goods of another, as is according to Law, hath not a clear 

and diſtinct Idea what Law is, which makes a part of his complex 

[tea of Juſtice, tis plain, his Idea of Juſtice it ſelf, will be confuſed 

and imperfe&. This exactneſs will, perhaps, be judged very trou- 
bleſome : and therefore moſt Men will think, they may be excuſed 

from ſettling the complex Ideas of mixed Modes fo preciſely in 

their Minds. But yet I muſt ſay, till this be done, it muſt not be 
wondred, that they have a great deal of Obſcurity and Confuſion 

in their own Minds, and a great deal of wrangling in their Diſcour- 

ſes with others. Io. CIzEY Herbe 

1 n, 2 10. In the Names of Subſtances, for a right uſe of them, ſome- 
{rn inthing more is required than barely determined Ideas : In wy the 
oa” | Names 
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Names muſt alſo be conformable'to Things, as they exiſt : But of this, 
[ ſhall have occaſion to vn more at large by and by. This Exdct- 
neſs is e neceſſary in Enquiries after philoſophical Know- 
ledge, and in Controverſies about Truth. And though it would 
be well too, if it extended it ſelf to common Converſation, and the 
ordinary Affairs of Life; yet I think that is ſcarce to be expected. 
Vulgar Notions ſuit Vulgar Diſcourſes: and both, though confuſed 
enough, yet ſerve pretty well the Market, and the Wake. Merchants 
and Lovers, Cooks and Taylors, have Words wherewithal to 
diſpatch their ordinary Affairs; and fo, I think, might Philoſophers 
and Difputants too, if they had a Mind to underſtand; and to be 
clearly underſtood. | oft: ilch 11570 


take care to apply their Words, as near as may be, to ſuch Ideas as 

common uſe has annexed them to. For Words, eſpecially of Languages 

already framed,” being no Man's private poſſeſſion, but the common 

meaſure of Commerce and Communication, tis not for any one, at 
pleaſure, to change the Stamp they are current in; nor alter the 
| Ideas they are affixed to; or at leaſt when there is a neceſſity to do 
ſo, he is bound to give notice of it. Men's Intentions in ſpeaking 
are, or at leaſt ſhould be, to be underſtood ; which cannot be with- 
out frequent Explanations, Demands; and other the like incommo- 
dious Interruptions, where Men do not follow common Uſe. Pro- 
priety of Speech, is that which gives our Thoughts entrance into 
other Men's Minds with the greateſt eaſe and advantage: and there- 


Names of moral Words. The proper ſignification and uſe of Terms 
is beſt to be learned from thoſe, who in'their Writings and Diſcour- 
ſes, appear to have had the cleareſt Notions, and apply'd to them 
their Terms with the exacteſt choice and fitneſs. This way of uſing 


it have not always the good Fortune to be underſtood © Vet moſt 
commonly leaves the blame of it on him, who is ſo unskilful in the 
Language he ſpeaks, as not to underſtand it, when made uſe of, as 
Fre q bone yhronmiiimneg bordihroboremy bro 


provement of their Knowledge; come to have Ideas different from 
the vulgar and ordinary received ones, for which they muſt either 
make nem Words, (which Men ſeldom venture to do, for fear of 
being thought guilty of Affectation or Novelty,) or elſe muſt uſe 


of the foregoĩng Rules, it is ſometimes neceſſary foi the aſcertaining 


terial in the Niſcourſez and that upon Which it chiefly! turns, is lia- 
ble to any Doubtfulneſs or Miſtake. 9 13. As 
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11. Thirdly, Tis not enough that Men have Ideas, determined 76i4y, | 
| eas, for which they make theſe ſigns ſtand ; but they nut alſo 


fore deſerves ſome part of our Care and Study, eſpecially in the 
a Man's Words, according to the Propriety of the Language, tho 


E 1 1 | 
d 12. Fourthly; But becauſe common uſe has not ſo vifibly-annex- un, 
ed any ſignification to Words, as to make Men know always cer- 7m 
tainly what they preciſely ſtand for: And becauſe Men in the Im- thei ne 


WIA 


old ons, in a new Significhtion. Therefore aſter the Obſervation 


the ſignification of Words, to declare their Meariimg"y where either : 
common Uſe has leſt it uncertain andi lboſe; (as it has in moſt - 
Names of very complex Ideas) or where the Term; being very ma- —— 
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b, 0 13. As the Ideas, Mens Words ſtand for, are of different ſorts: 
en ſo: the way of making known the Ideas, they ſtand for, when there 
is Occaſion, is alſo different. For though defining be thought the 
proper way, to make known the proper figntfication of Words ; yet there 
be fome Words, that will not be defined, as there be others, whoſe 
pteciſe Meaning cannot be made known, but by Definition : 
and, perhaps, athird, which partake ſomewhat of both the other 
as we ſhall ſee in the Names of ſimple Hear, Modes, and Sub- 
ſtances. | 
Fil, # 14. Firft, When a Man makes uſe of the Name of any ſimple 
dex y Idea, Which he perceives is not underſtood, or is in danger to be 
ES miſtaken, he is obliged by the Laws of Ingenuity, and the end of 
| ewig. Speech, to declare his meaning, and make known what Idea he makes 
| it ftand for. This, as has been ſhewn, cannot be done by Defini- 
tion : and therefore, when a ſynonymous Word fails todo it, there 
| s but one of theſe ways left. Firſt, Sometimes the naming the Sub- 
ject, wherein that ſimple Idea is to be found, will make its Name be 
underſtood by thoſe, who are acquainted with that Subject, and 
| know it by that Name. So to make a Country-man underſtand 
| what Fueillemorte Colour ſignifies, it may ſuffice to tell him, tis the 
| Colour of wither'd Leaves falling in Autumn. Secondly, But the 
| only ſure way of making known the ſignification of the Name of 
| any fimple Idea, is by preſenting to his Senſes that Subject, which may 
| produce it in his Mind, and make him actually have the Idea, that Word 
5 ere n e 2; „ 
| Seconty, 9 18. Secondly, ; Mized Modes, eſpecially thoſe belonging to Mo- 
| 110.55, rality, being moſt of them ſuch Combinations of Ideas, as the Mind 
| 4fnizio. puts together of its own choice; and whereof there are not always 
| ſtanding Patterns to be found exiſting, the fignification of their 
Names cannot be made known, as thoſe of ſimple Ideas, by any 
ſhewing : but in recompence thereof, may be perfectly and exact- 
ly defined. For they being Combinations of ſeveral Ideas, that the 
Mind of Man has arbitrarily put together without reference to any 
Archetypes, Men may, if they pleaſe, exactly know the Ideas, that 
go to each Compoſitions, and ſo both uſe theſe Words in a certain 
and undoubted Signification, and perfectly declare, when there is 
Occaſion, what they ſtand for. This, if well confidered, would 
lay great blame on thoſe, who make not their Diſcourſes about mo- 
nal things very clear and diſtinct. For ſince the preciſe ſignification 
of the Names of mixed Modes, or which is all one, the real Eſ- 
ſence of each Species, is to be known, they being not of Nature s, 
but Man's mak ing, it is a great Negligente and Perverſeneſs, to diſ- 
| - coutſe of moral Things with Uncertainty and Obſcurity, which is 
3 more pardonable in treating of natural-Subſtances,; where doubtful 
Terms are hardly to be avoided, for a quite cautrary Reaſon, as w 
hall ſee by and bĩ// 0 be, to d of 
Morality © 9 16. Upon this ground it is, that Tam bold to chinik, that Ma- 
Musen. rality is capable of: Menonſmminn; as welkas\Mathematicks : Since the 
uin. preciſe real Eſſende of the Things moral Words ſtand for, may be 
N Ry  -9533fhi M0 ebnighdruol]  perfeRtly 
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| perfectly known; and ſo the Congruity, or Incongruity of the Things 
themſelves, be certainly diſcovered, in which conſiſts perfect Know- 
ledge. Nor let any one object, that the Names of Subſtances are 
often to he made uſe of in Morality,” as well as thoſe of Modes, 
from which will ariſe Obſcurity. For as to Subſtances, when con- 
cerned in moral Diſcourſes, their divers Natures are not ſo much 
enquir'd into, as ſuppoſed; v. g. when we ſay that Man is ſubject to 
Law: We mean nothing by Man, but a corporeal rational Creature: 
What the real Eſſence or other Qualities of that Creature are in this 
Caſe, is no way confidered. And therefore, whether a Child or 
Changeling be a Man in a phyfical Senſe, may amongſt the Natu- 
raliſts be as diſputable as it wilh it concerns not at all the moral Man, 
as I may call him, which is this immoveable unchangeable Idea, 
a corporeal rational Being. For were there a Monkey, or any other 
Creature to be found, that had the uſe of Reaſon, to ſuch a degree, 
as to be able to underſtand general Signs, and to deduce Conſe- 
quences about general Ideas, he would no doubt be ſubject to 
Law, and, in that ſenſe, be a Man, how much ſoever he differ d 
in Shape from others of that Name. The Names of Subſtances, if 
they be uſed in them, as they ſhould, can no more diſturb Mo- 
ral, than they do Mathematical Diicourfes : Where, if the 
Mathematicians ſpeak of a Cube or Globe of Gold, or any o- 
ther Body, he has his clear ſettled Idea, which varies not, though 
it may, by miſtake be applied to a particular Body, to which it 
belongs not. 9 01 8 
917. This I have here mentioned by the bye, to ſnew of what 7:niio:: 
Conſequence it is for Men, in their Names of mixed Modes, and mr pi: 
conſequently, in all their moral Diſcourſes, to define their Words . 
when there is Occafion : Since thereby moral Knowledge may be 
brought to ſo great Clearneſs and Certainty. And it muſt be great 
want of Ingenuity, (to ſay no worſe of it) to refuſe to do it: Since 
a Definition is the only way, whereby the preciſe Meaning of moral Words can 
b: known ; and yet a way, whereby their Meaning may be known 
certainly, and without leaving any room for any conteſt about it. 
And therefore the Negligence or Perverſeneſs of Mankind, cannot 
be excuſed, if their Diſcourſes in Morality be not much more clear, 
than thoſe in Natural Philoſophy : fince they are about Ideas in the 
Mind, which are none of them falſe or diſproportionate ; they ha- 
ving no external Beings for Archetypes which they are referr'd to, 
and muſt correſpond with. It is far eaſier for Men to frame in their 
Minds an Idea, which ſhall be the Standard to which they will give 
the Name Juſtice, with which Pattern ſo made, all Actions that a- 
gree ſhall paſs under that denomination, than, having ſeen Ariſti- 
des, to frame an Idea, that ſhall, in all Things, be exactly like 
him, whio' is as he is, let Men make what Idea, they pleaſe of 
him. For the one, they need but know the Combination of. L 
deas, that are put together within in their own Minds; for the o- 
ther, they muſt enquire into the whole Nature, and abſtrufe hidden 
Conſtitution, atid various Qualities of a thing exifting without them. 
314 | Kkk 918. An- 
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only way. 


neceſſary, eſpecially of moral Words, is what I mentioned a little he: 
fore, viz. That it is the only way whereby the ſtgnification of the moſt of 
them can be known with Certainty. For the [eas they ſtand for. 
being for the moſt part ſuch, whoſe component Parts no where Fa, 
iſt together, but ſcattered and mingled with others, it is the Mind 
alone that collects them, and gives them the Union of one Idea: 
and it is only by Words, enumerating the ſeveral ſimple Ideas which 
the Mind has united, that we can make known to others, what 
their Names ſtand for; the Aſſiſtance of the Senſes in this Caſe not 
helping us, by the propoſal of ſenſible Objects, to ſhew the Ideas, 
- which our Names of this kind ſtand for, as it does often in the 
Names of ſenſible ſimple Ideas, and alſo to ſome degree in thoſe of 


Subſtances. 1 45 i 
itirly,n b 19. Thirdly, For the explaining the ſignification of the Names of 


2 — Subſtances as they ſtand for the Ideas we have of their diſtin Species, 


"nm. both the fore-mentioned ways, wiz. of ſhewing and defining, are requi- 
ſite, in many Caſes, to be made uſe of. For there being ordinarily 
in each Sort ſome leading Qualities, to which we ſuppoſe the other 
Ideas, which make up our complex Idea of that Species, annexed, 

we forwardly give the ſpecifick Name to that thing, wherein that 
characteriſtical Mark is found, which we take to be the moſt di- 
ſtinguiſhing Idea of that Species. Theſe leading or characteriſtical 
1 ſo call them) Ideas, in the ſorts of Animals and Vegetables, 

is (as has been before remarked, Ch. VI. # 29. and Ch. IX. b 15.) 

moſtly Figure, and in inanimate Bodies Colour, and in ſome both 

together. Now, WA 


1 9 20. Theſe leading ſenſible Qualities are thoſe, which make the 


the leadin 


ae chief Ingredients of our ſpecifick Ideas, and conſequently the moſt ob- 


Keese ſervable and unvariable part in the Definitions of our ſpecifick 


5.2, Names, as attributed to Sorts of Subſtances coming under our Know- 
ledge. For though the Sound Man, in its own Nature, be as apt 
to ſignify a complex [ea made up of Animality and Rationality, u- 
nited in the ſame Subject, as to ſignify any other Combination; yet 

ulſed as a Mark to ſtand for a fort of Creatures we count of our own 
kind, perhaps the outward ſhape is as neceſſary to be taken into 
our complex [1ea, fignified by the Word Man, as any other we find 
in it; and therefore why Plato's Animal implume Bipes latis ungut- 
bus, ſhould not be as good a Definition of the Name Man, ſtand- 
ing for that ſort of Creatures, will not be eaſy to ſhew: for tis 
the Shape, as the leading Quality, that ſeems more to deter- 
mine that Species, than a Faculty of Reaſoning, which appears not 
at firſt, and in ſome never. And if this be not allow to be fo, 
1 do not know how they can be excuſed from Murther, who kill 
monſtrous Births, ( as we call them,) becauſe of an unordinary 
Shape, without knowing, whether they have a Rational Soul, or no; 
which can be no more diſcerned in a well-formed, than ill-ſhaped In- 
fant, as ſoon as born. And who is it has informed us, that a Rati- 
onal Soul can inhabit no Tenement, unleſs it has juſt ſuch a 125 of 

ron- 
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Frontiſpiece, or can join it ſelf to, and inform no ſort of Body, but 
one that is juſt of ſuch an outward Structure. „ 34] 

9 21. Now theſe leading Qualities, are beſt made known by Hhewing hm 
and can hardly be made known otherwiſe. For the ſhape of an e ds 
Horſe, or Caſſuary, will be but rudely and imperfectly imprinted on alten 
the Mind by Words, the fight of the Animals doth it a thouſand 3 
times better: And the Idea of the particular Colour of Gold, is not lng. 
to be got by any deſcription of it, but only by the frequent Exer- 
ciſe of the Eyes about it, as is evident; in thoſe who are uſed to this 
Metal, who will frequently diſtinguiſh true from counterfeit, pure 
from adulterate, by the Sight, where others (who have as good 
Eyes, but yet, by ule; have not got the preciſe nice Idea of that pe- 
culiar Yellow) ſhall not perceive any difference. The like may be 
faid of thoſe other ſimple Ideas, peculiar in their kind to any Sub- 
ſtance; for which preciſe Ideas, there are no peculiar Names. 

The particular Ringing Sound there is in Gold, diſtinct from 

the Sound of other Bodies, has no particular Name annexed to it, 

no more than the particular Yellow, that belongs to that Metal. 

22. But becauſe many of the ſimple Ideas that make up our ſpe- , ;.... 
cifick Ideas of Subſtances, are Powers, which lie not obvious to our of ii 
Senſes in the Things as they ordinarily. appear; therefore, in the %% 
fignification of our Names of Subſtances, ſome part of the fignification er 
will be better made known, by enumerating thoſe ſimple Ideas, than in ſbem- 

ing the Subſtance it ſelf. For he that, to the yellow ſhining Colour 

of Gold got by fight, ſhall, from my enumerating them, have the 

Ideas of great Ductility, Fuſibility, Fixedneſs, and Solubility in Ag. 
Regia, will have a perfecter Idea of Gold, than he can have by ſeeing 

a piece of Gold, and thereby imprinting in his Mind only its obvious 
Qualities. But if the formal Conſtitution of this ſhining, heavy, 
ductil Thing (from whence all theſe its Properties flow) lay open 

to our Senſes, as the formal Conſtitution, or Eſſence of a Triangle 

does, the ſignification of the Word Gold, might as eafily be aſcer- 
tained, as that of Triangle. W 


23. Hence we may take notice, how much the Foundation of 4 . 


all our Knowledge of corporeal Things, lies in our Senſes. For how Spi- Kos. 
rits; ſeparate from Bodies, (whoſe Knowledge and Ideas of theſe bY 
Things, is certainly much more perfect than ours) know them, we 

have no Notion, no Idea at all. The whole extent of our Know- 
ledge, of Imagination, reaches not beyond our own Ideas, limited 

to our ways of Perception. Though yet it be not to be doubted, 
that Spirits of a higher rank than thoſe immerſed in Fleſh, may have 

as clear Ideas of the radical Conſtitution of Subſtances, as we have 

of a Triangle, and ſo perceive how all their Properties and Opera- 
tions flow from thence : but the manner how they come by that 
Knowledge, exceeds our Conception??? 

2 24. But though Definitions will ſerve to explain the Names of 1 ſo 
Subſtances, as they ſtand for our Ideas; yet they leave them not 


ces muſt be 


without great Imperfection, as they ſtand for Things. For our 2%“ 


Names of Subſtances being not put barely for our Ideas, but being Thing 
KEK k 2 made 
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made uſe of ultimately to repreſent Things, and fo are put in theis 
place, there, fignification muſt agree with the Truth of Things, as 


well as with Mens [deas. And therefore in Subſtances, we are not 
always to reſt in the ordinary complex Idea, commonly received as 
the ſignification of that Word, but muſt go a little farther, and en- 
quire into the Nature and Properties of the Things themſelves, and 
thereby perfect, as much as we can, our Ideas of their diſtinct Spe- 
cies ; or elſe learn them from ſuch as are uſed to that ſort of Things, 
and are experienced in them. For fince 'tis intended their Names 
ſhould ſtand for ſuch Collections of fimple Ideas, as do really 
exiſt in Things themſelves, as well as for the complex Idea in 
other Mens Minds, which in their ordinary acceptation they ſtand 
for: therefore to define their Names right, natural Hiſtory is to be enqui- 
red into; and their Properties are, with Care and Examination, to 
be found out. For it is not enough, for the avoiding Inconvenien- 
cies in Diſcourſes and Arguings about natural Bodies and ſubſtantial 
Things, to have learned, from the Propriety of the Language, the 
common but confuſed, or very imperfect Idea, to which each Word 
is applied, and to keep them to that Idea in our uſe of them: but 
we muſt, by acquainting our ſelves with the Hiſtory of that ſort of 
things rectify and ſettle our complex Idea, belonging to each ſpeci- 
fick Name ; and in diſcourſe with others, (if we find them miſtake 
us) we ought to tell, what the complex Idea is, that we make ſuch 
a Name ftand for. This is the more neceſſary to be done by all thoſe, 
who ſearch after Knowledge, and philoſophical Verity, in that Chil- 
dren being taught Words whilſt they have but imperfe& Notions cf 
Things, apply them at random, and without much thinking, and 
ſeldom frame determined Ideas to be ſignified by them. Which 
Cuſtom, (it being eaſy, and ſerving well enough for the ordinary 
Affairs of Life and Converſation) they are apt to continue, when 
they are Men : And fo begin at the wrong end, learning Words 
firſt, and perfectly, but make the Notions to which they apply thoſe 
Words afterwards, very overtly. By this means it comes to pals, 
that Men ſpeaking the proper Language of their Country, i. e. ac- 
cording to Grammar-Rules of that Language, do yet ſpeak very 
improperly of Things themſelves ; and by their arguing one with _ 
another, make but ſmall Progreſs in the diſcoveries of uſeful Truths, 
and the Knowledge of Things, as they are to be found in themſelves, 
and not in our Imaginations; and it matters not much, for the im- 
provement of our Knowledge, how they are callece. 
Kucayio . b 28. It were therefore to be wiſh'd, That Men, verſed in phy- 
be nadeſo. ſical Enquiries, and acquainted with the ſeveral forts of natural Bo- 
dies, would ſet down thoſe fimple Ideas, wherein they obſerve the 
| Individuals of each ſort conſtantly to agree. This would remedy 
a great deal of that confuſion, which comes from ſeveral Perſons, 
applying the ſame Name to a Collection of a ſmaller, or greater 
number of ſenſible Qualities, proportionably as they have been 
more of leſs acquainted with, or accurate in examining the Quali- 
ties of any ſort of Things, which come under one denomi _ 
1 0 FR 1 
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But a Dictionary of this ſoft, containing, as it were; à Natural Hi- 
| ory, requires too many Hands, as well as too much Time; Coft, 

Pains, and Sagacity, ever to be hoped for; and till that be done, 
we muſt content our ſelves with ſuch Definitions of the Names of 
Subſtances, as explain the ſenſe Men uſe them in. And 'twould be 


well, where there is Occaſion, if they would afford us ſo much: 3 


This yet is not uſually done; but Men talk to one another, and 
diſpute in Words, whoſe meaning is not agreed between them, out 
of a miſtake, that the ſignification of common Words, are certain- 
ly eſtabliſhed, andthe preciſe Ideas, they ſtand for, perfectly known; 
and that it is a ſhame to be ignorant of them. Both which Suppo- 
 fitions are falſe: no Names of complex Ideas having ſo ſetled deter- 
mined Significations, that they are conſtantly uſed for the ſame pre- 
ciſe Ideas. Nor is it a ſhame for a Man not to have a certain 
Knowledge of any thing, but by the neceſſary ways of attaining it ; 
and to it is no diſcredit not to know, what preciſe Idea any Sound 
ſtands for in another Man's Mind, without he declare it to me, by 
{ome other way than barely uſing that Sound, there being no other 
way, without ſuch a Declaration, certainly to know it. Indeed, the 
neceſſity of Communication by Language, brings Men to an Agree- 
ment in the ſignification of common Words, within ſome tolerable 
latitude, that may ſerve for ordinary Converſation : and ſoa Man 
cannot be ſuppoſed wholly ighorant of the Ideas, which are annex- 
ed to Words by common Uſe, in a Language familiar to him. But 
common Uſe, being but. a very uncertain Rule, which reduces it 
{elf at laſt to the Ideas of particular Men, proves often but a very 
variable Standard. But though fuch a Dictionary, as I have a- 
bove-mentioned, will require too much Time, Coſt and Pains, to 
be hoped for in this Age; yet, methinks, it is not unreaſonable to 

- propoſe, that Words ſtanding for Things, which are known and di- 
ſtinguiſhed by their outward ſhapes, ſhould be expreſſed by little 
Draughts and Prints made of them. A Vocabulary made after this 
faſhiofi, would, perhaps with more eaſe, and in leſs time, teach the 
true fignification of many Terms, eſpecially in Languages of re- 

mote Countries or Ages, and ſettle truer Ideas in Mens Minds of ſe- 


veral Things, whereof we read the Names in ancient Authors, than 


all the large and Jaborious Comments of learned Criticks. Natura- 
liſts, that treat of Plants and Animals, have found the Benefit of 
this way : And he that has had occafion to conſult them, will have 


reaſon to confeſs, that he has a clear Idea of Apium, or Ibex from a 


little Print of that Herb, or Beaſt, than he could have from a long 
Definition of the Names of either of them. And fo, no doubt, he 
would have of Strigil and Siſtrum, if inſtead of a Curry-comb and Cym- 
bal, which are the Engliſh Names Dictionaries render them by, he 
could ſee ſtampd in the Margin, ſmall Pictures of theſe Inſtruments, as 
they were in uſe amongſt the Ancients. Toga, Tunica, Pallium, are Words 
eaſily tranflated by Gown, Coat, and Cloak : but we have thereby no 
more true Ideas of the Faſhion of thoſe Habits amongſt the Romans, 


than we have of the Faces of the Taylors who made them. Such 


things 
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things as theſe, which the Eye diſtinguiſhes by their ſhapes, would 

be beſt let into the Mind by Draughts made of them, and more de. 

termine the ſignification of ſuch Words, than any other Words {+ 

for them, or made uſe of to define them. But this only by the 

bye. | 

. 4 26. Fifthly, If Men will not be at the pains to declare the mean- 

ace. ing of their Words, and Definitions of their Terms are not to be had; 

Res yet this is the leaſt can be expected, that in all Diſcourſes, wherein 

one Man pretends to inſtruct or convince another, he ſhould uſe the 

ſame Word conſtantly in the ſame ſenſe : If this were done, (which no 

body can refuſe, without great difingenuity) many of the Books ex- 

tant might be ſpared ; many of the Controverſies in Diſpute would 

be at an end; ſeveral of thoſe great Volumes, ſwollen with ambi⸗ 

guous Words, now uſed in one ſenſe, and by and by in another, 

would ſhrink into a very narrow compaſs ; and many of the Phi- 

loſophers (to mention no other,) as well as Poets Works, might be 
contained in a Nut-ſhell. = 

When the 0 27. But after all, the proviſion of Words is ſo ſcanty in reſpect 

#1 beer. Of that infinite variety of Thoughts, that Men, wanting Terms to 

pain ſuit their preciſe Notion, will, notwithſtanding their utmoſt cau- 

tion, be forced often. to uſe the ſame Word, in ſomewhat different 

Senſes. And though in the continuation of a Diſcourſe, or the pur- 

ſuit of an Argument, there be hardly room to digreſs into a parti- 

cular Definition, as often as a Man varies the ſignification of any 

Term; yet the import of the Diſcourſe will, for the moſt part, if 

there be no deſigned fallacy, ſufficiently lead candid and intelligent 

Readers, into the true meaning of it: but where that is not ſuffici- 

ent to guide the Reader, there it concerns the Writer to explain his 


meaning, and ſhew in what ſenſe he there uſes that Term. 
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91. \Irice the Mind, in all its Thoughts and Reaſonings, hath no owxv»- 
other immediate Object but its own Ideas, which it alone 2% 
does or can contemplate, it is evident, that our Know- 4 
ledge is only converſant about them. „ 
92. Knowledge then ſeems to me to be nothing but the perception of Nuo. 
the connexion and agreement, or diſagreement and repugnancy of any of our c « 


Ideas. In this alone it conſiſts. Where this Perception is, tliere is 1. % 
Knowledge, and where it is not, there, though we may fancy, 


Diſagree- 
gueſs, or believe, yet we always come ſhort of Knowledge. For te idle 
uvhen we know that / hite is not Black, what do we elſe but perceive, 
that theſe two Ideas do not agree? When we poſſeſs our ſelves with 
the utmoſt ſecurity of the Demonſtration, that the three Angles of a 
Triangle are equal to two right ones, What do we more but perceive, 
that Equality to two right ones, does neceſſary agree to, and is in- 
feparable from the three Angles of a Triangle? * 


1 % kt 
— 


— 


(a) * The placing of Certainty, as Mr. Locke does in the Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of our Ideas, the Biſhop of Worceſter ſuſpects may be of dangerous 
Conſequence to that Article of Faith, which he has endeavoured to defend; to which 
Mr. Locke anſwers, {| Since your.Lordſhip hath not, as I remember, ſhewn, or gone a- 1 bis 2d 
bout to ſhew, how this Propoſition, v:z. that Certainty conſilts in the Perception of the | = 
Agreeicnt or Diſagreement of two Ideas, is oppoſite or inconſiſtent with that Article the Biſhop 
of Faith, which your Lordſhip has endeguoured to defend : tis plain, 'tis but your Lordſhip's of Wor- 
Fear, that it may be of dangerous Conſequence to it, which, as I humbly conceive, is no * 
proof that it is any way inconſiſtent with that Article. e BY es 
No Body, I think, can blame your Lordſhip, or any one elſe, for being concerned 
for any Article of the Chriſtian Faith : but if that Concern (as it may, and as we know 
it has done) make any one apprehend Danger, where no Danger is; are we, therefore, 
to give up and condemn any Propoſition, becauſe any one, though of the firſt Rank and 
Magnitude, fears it may be of danoerous Conſequence to any Truth of Religion, without 
ſhewing that it is ſo ? If ſuch Fears be the Meaſures whereby to judge of Truth and | | 
Falſhood, the affirming that there are Antipodes would be ſtill a Hereſie; and the Do- / 
Arine of the Motion of the Earth, muſt be rejected, as overthrowing the Truth of the 
Scripture , for of that dangerous Conſequence it has been apprehended to. be, by many 
learned and pious Divines, out of their great Concern for Religion. And yet, not- 
withſtanding thoſe great Apprehenſions of what dangerous Conſequence it might be, it is now 
univerſally received by Learned Men, as an undoubted Truth ; and writ for by ſome, 
whoſe Belief of the Scriptures is not at all queſtioned; and particularly, very lately, 
by a Divine of the Church of England, with great Strength of Reaſon, in his wonder- 
fully ingenious New Theory of the Earth. 


The Reaſon. your Lordſhip gives of your Fears, that it may be of ſuch dangerous Con- 

ſequence to that Article of Faith, which your Lordſhip endeavours to defend, though it. occur 

in more Places than one, is only this, viz. That it is made uſe of by ill Men to do Miſchief, 

i. e. to oppoſe that Article of Faith, which your Lordſhip has endeavoured to defend. 

But, my Lord, if it be a Reaſoa to lay by any Thing, as bad, becauſe it is, or may be u- 

ſed to an ill Purpoſe, I know not what will be innocent enough to be kept. Arms, which 

were ade for our Defence, are ſometimes made uſe of to do Miſchief; and yet they 
| are 
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Lis Agree- 
ment four- 
told. 


? 3. But to underſtand a little more diſtinctly, wherein this A. 


a. — 1 
* m * 2 


are not thought of dangerous Conſequence for all that. No Body lays by his Sword and 
Piſtols, or thinks them of ſuch oF * Conſequence as to be neglected, or thrown away 
becauſe Robbers, and the worſt of Men, ſometimes make uſe of them, to take away 
honeſt Mens Lives or Goods. And the reaſon is, becauſe they were deſigned, and wiij 
ſerve to preſerve them. And who knows but this may be the preſent Caſe ? If your 
Lordſhip thinks, that placing of Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Dif- 
agreement of Ideas, be to be rejefted as falſe, becauſe you apprehend it may be of dlanoe- 
rous Conſequence to that Article of Faith; on the other ſide, perhaps others, with me, may 
think it a Defence againſt Error, and ſo (as being of good uſe) to be received and adhe- 
red to. - K E 

would not, my Lord, be hereby thought to ſet up my own, or any ones Judgment 
againſt your Lordſhip's. But J have faid this only to ſhew, while the Argument lies for 
or againſt the Truth of any Propoſition, barely in an Imagination, that ir may be of 
Conſequence to the ſapporting or overthrowing of any remote Truth; it will be impoſ- 
ſible, that way, to determine of the Truth or Falſhood of that Propoſition. For Ima- 
gination will be ſet up againſt Imagination, and the ſtronger probably will be againſt 
your Lordſhip ; the ſtrongeſt Imaginations being uſually in the weakeſt Heads. The 


only way, in this caſe, to put it paſt doubt, is to ſhew the Inconſiſtency of the two Pro- 


poſitions ; and then it will be ſeen, that one overthrows the other ; the true the falſe 
one. | | | 

Vour Lordſhip ſays indeed, This is a nem Method of Certainty. I will not ſay fo my 
ſelf, for Fear ot deſerving a ſecond Reproof from your Lordſhip, for being too forward 
to aſſume to my ſelf the Honour of being an Original. But this, 1 think, gives me occaſi- 
on, and will excuſe me from being thought impertinent, ifI ask your Lordſhip, whether 
there be any other, or older Method of Certainty ? And what it is? For if there be no 
other, nor older than this, either this was always the Aethod of Certainty, and fo mine 
is no new one; or elſe the World is obliged to me for this new one, after havin 
been ſo long in the Want of ſo neceſſary a Thing, as a Method of Certainty. If there be 
an older, I am ſure your Lordſhip cannot but know it; your condemning mine as zem, as 
well as your through Inſight into Antiquity, cannot but ſatisfy every Body that you do. 
And therefore to ſet the World fight, in a thing of that great Concernment, and to o- 
verthrow mine, and thereby prevent the dangerous Conſequence there is in my having un- 
ſeaſonably ſtarred it, will not, 1 humbly conceive, misbecome your Lordſhip's Care of 
that Article you have endeavoured to defend, nor the good Will you bear to Truth in gene- 
ral. For I will be anſwerable for my ſelf, that J ſhall: And 1 think I may be for all o- 
thers, that they all will give off the placing of Certainty in the Perception of the A- 
greement or Diſagreement of Ideas, if your Lordſhip will be pleaſed to ſhew, that it 
hes in any Thing elſe. 5 | | 

But truly, not to aſcribe to my ſelf an Invention of what has been as old as Knowledge 

is in the World, I muſt own, I am not guilty of what your Lordſhip 1s pleaſed to call 
ftarting new Methods of Certainty. Knowledge ever ſince there has been any in the 


World, has conſiſted in one particular Action of the Mind; and fo, I conceive, will 


continue to do to the end of it: And to ftart new Methods of Knowledge or Certainty, 
(for they are to me the ſame thing) i. e. to find out and propoſe new Methods of at- 
taining new Knowledge, either with more Eaſe and Quickneſs, or in things yet un- 


known, is what I think no Body could blame: But this is not that which your Lord- 


ſhip here means, by mew Methods of Certainty. Your Lordſhip, 1 think, means by it, the 


placing of Certainty in ſomething, wherein either ir does not conſiſt, or elſe wherein it 


was not placed before now; if this were to be called a nem Method of Certainty. As to the 
latter of theſe, 1 ſhall know whether 1 am guilty or no, when your Lordſhip will do me 
the Favour to tell me, wherein it was placed before : which your Lordſhip knows I pro- 
feſſed my ſelf ignorant of, when I writ my Book, and ſol am ſtill. But if farting of new 
Methods of Certainty, be the placing of Certainty in ſomething wherein it does not con- 
fiſt ; whether 1 have done that or no, I muſt appeal to the Experience of Mankind. 

There are ſeveral Actions of Mens Minds, that they are conſcious to themſclves of per- 
forming, as willing, believing, knowing, &c. which they have ſo particular ſenſe of, that 
they can diſtinguiſh them one from another; or elſe they could not ſay, when they willed, 
when they believed, and when they knew any thing. But though theſe Actions were diffe- 
rent enough from one another, not to be confounded by thoſe who ſpoke of them, yet no 

Body, that I had met with, had, in their Writings, particularly ſet down wherein the 

Act of Knowing preciſely conſiſted. SOR 4678 wy 
Io this Refle&ion, upon the Actions of my own Mind, the Subject of my Eſſay concern- 
ing Human Underſtanding naturally led me; wherein, if I have done any thing nem, it has 
been to deſcribe to others, more particularly than had been done before, what it is their 

Miads do, when they perform that Action which they call Knowing ; and if, upon Exami- 
nation, they obſerve, I have given a true Account of that Action of their Minds in all the 
parts of it; I ſuppoſe it will be. in vain to diſpute againſt what they find and feel in _ 
elves 


Lunowiedge. e ee 
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greement or Diſagreement confifts, I think we may reduce it all to 
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ſelves. And if T haye not told them right, and exactly what:they find and feel in them- 
ſelves, when their Minds perform the Ack of knowing, what I have ſaid will be all in vain ; 
Men will not be perſuaded againſt their Senſes. Knowledge is an internal Perception of 
their Minds ; and if, when they reflect on it, they find it is not what I have ſaid it is, my 
groundleſs Conceit will not be hearken d to, but be exploded by every Body, and die of _ 
it ſelf : And no body need to be at any Pains to drive it out of the World. So impoſſible 
is it to find out, or ſtart nem Met hodi of Certainty, or to have them received, if any one 
places it in any thing, but in that wherein it really conſiſts: much leſs can any one be in 
danger to be miſled into Error, by any ſuch new, and to every one viſibly ſenſeleſs Pro- 
ject. Can it be ſuppoſed; That any one could ſtart a nem Method of Seeing, and perſuade 
Men thereby. that they do not ſee what they do ſee? Is it to be fear'd, That any one can caſt 
ſuch a Miſt over their Eyes, that they ſhould not know when they ſee, and fo be led out 
of their way by it? | - FOOT 145 BN FECL 
Knowledge, I find in my ſelf, and 1 conceive in others, conſiſts in the Perception of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of the immediate Objects of the Mind in thinking, which 1 
call Ideas: But whether it does ſo in others or no, muſt be determin'd by their own Ex- 
perience, reflecting upon the Action of their Mind in knowing; for that I cannot alter, 
nor I think they themſelves, But whether they will call thofe immediate Objects of their 
Minds in thinking Ideas or no, is perfectly in their own Choice. If they diſlike that 
Name, they may call them Notions or Conception, or how they pleaſe ; it matters not, if 
they uſe them ſo as to avoid Obſcurity and Confuſion. If they are conſtantly uſed in the 
ſame and a known ſenſe, every one has the Liberty to pleaſe himſelf in his Terms, there 
lies neither Truth, nor Error, nor Science, in that; though thoſe that take them for 
Things, and nat for what they are, bare arbitrary Signs of our Ideas, make a great deal 
of Do often about them; as if ſome great Matter lay in the uſe of this or that Sound. All 
that I know, or can imagine of Difference, about them, is, that thoſe Words are always 
beſt, whoſe Significations are beſt known in the Senſe they are uſed ; and ſo are leaſt apt to 
breed Confuſion. eee V 3 
My Lord, your Lordſhip has been pleaſed to find fault with my uſe of the new Term 
Ideas, without telling me a better Name for the immediate Objects of the Mind in think- 
ing. Yopr Lordſhip alſo has been pleaſed to find fault with my Definition of Knowledge, 
without dolag me the Favour to give me a better.” For it is'only about my Definition of 
Knowledge, that all this ſtir, concerning Certainty, is made, For with me, to know and 
be certain, is the ſame thing; what I know, that I am certain ef; and what I am certain 
of, that I know. What reaches to Knowledge, I think may be called Certainty; and 
what comes ſhort of Certainty, I think cannot be called Knowledge; as your Lordſhip 
could not hut obſerve in the 18th F of Ch. 4. of my 4th Book, which you have quoted, 
My Definition of Knowledge ſtands thus: Knowltdge feems, to me, to be nothing but the 
Perception of the Connexion, and Agreement, or Diſagreement, and Repugnancy of any of our 
Ideas. This Definition your Lordſhip diſlikes, and apprehends it may be of . Con- 
ſequence as to that Article of Chriſtian Faith, which your Lordſhip has endeavoured to defend. For 
this there is a very eaſy Remedy: It is but for your Lordfhip to ſet aſide this Definition of 
Knowledge, by giving us a better, and this Danger is over. But your Lordſhip ſeems ra- 
ther to have a Controverſy with my Book, for having it in it, and to put me upon the De- 
fence of it; for which I muſt acknowledge my ſelf obliged to your Lordſhip for afford in 
me ſo much of your Time, and for allowing me the Honour of converſing ſo much, with 
one ſo far above me in all Reſpects. ie £0491 131.05 eee eee 
Your Lordſhip ſays, It may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Chriſtian Faith, 
which you have endeavoured to defend, Though the Laws of diſputing allow bare denial as a 
ſufficient Anſwer to Sayings, without any Offer of a Proof; yet, my Lord, to ſhew how 
willing 1 am to give your Lordſhip AM Satisfaction, in what you apprehend may be of dan- 
gerous Conſequence in my Book, as to that Article, 1 ſhall not ſtand till ſullenly, and put 
your Lordſhip upon the Difficulty of ſhewing wherein that Danger lies; but ſhall, on the 
other ſide, endeavour to ſhew your Lordſhip that that Definition of mine, whether true 
or falſe, right or wrong, can be of wo dangerous Conſequence to that \Arricle of Faith. The Rea- 
ſon which 1 ſhall offer for it, is this; Becauſe it can be of no Conſequence to it at all. 
That which your Loxdſhip is afraid it may be dangerous to, is an Article of Faith : 
That which-your Lordſhip labours and is concerned for, is the Certainty of Faith. Now, 
my Lord, J humbly conceive the Certainty of Fuith, if your Lordſhip thinks fit to call it 
ſo, has nothing to do with the Certainty of Knowleuge. And to talk of the Certainty of Faith, 
ſeems all one to me, as to talk of the Knowledge of Believing, à way of ſpeaking not eaſy 
to me to und erſtand. 101 os | 1 3} oi f. R 11 is 149 | 1 1 O 980 j * U 1 4 
Place Knowledge in what you Will, ſtart what nem Methods of Certainty you pleaſe, that 
are apt to leave Mens Minds more doubi ful than before; place Certainty on ſuch Grounds, as 
will leave little or no Knowledge in the World. For theſe are the Arguments your Lord- 
ſhip uſes againſt my Definition of Knowledge; this ſhakes not at all, nor in the leaſt con- 


cerns the Aſſurance of Faith; this is quite diſtin& from it, neither ſtands nor falls with 
Knowledge, | LII | Faith 
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Knowledge. 


theſe four ſorts : 


Flrſt, of 
Indenty or 
Diveſity. 


I. Identity, or Diverſity. 
2. Relation. 


4. Real Exiſtence. 


0.4. Firſt, As to the firſt ſort of Agreement or Diſagreement, Viz 
Identity, or Diverſity. Tis the firſt Act of the Mind, when it has 
any Sentiments or Ideas at all, to perceive its Ideas, and ſo far as it 
perceives them, to know each what it is, and thereby alſo to per- 
ceive their difference, and that one is not another. This is fo abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, that without it there could be no Knowledge, no 
Reaſoning, no Imagination, no diſtin Thoughts at all. By this 
the Mind clearly and infallibly perceives each Idea to agree with it 
ſelf, and to be what it is; and all diſtin& Ideas to difagree, i. e. the 
one not to be the other: And this it does without Pains, Labour, 
or Deduction; but at firſt View, by its natural Power of Perception 
and Diſtinction. And though Men of Art have reduced this into 
thoſe general Rules, What is, is; and It is impoſſible for the ſame thing 
to be, and not to be, for ready Application in all Caſes, wherein there 
may be occaſion to reflect on it; yet it is certain, that the firſt Ex- 
erciſe of this Faculty, is about particular Ideas. A Man infallibly 
knows, as ſoon as ever he has them in his Mind that the Ideas he 


calls White and Round, are the very Ideas they are, and that they are 


not other Ideas which he calls Red or Square. Nor can any Maxim 


or Propoſition in the World make him know it clearer or ſurer than 
he did before, and without any ſuch general Rule. This then is 
the firſt Agreement or Diſagreement, which the Mind perceives in 


its Ideas ; which it always perceives at firſt ſight: And if there ever 
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Faith ſtands by it ſelf, and upon Grounds of its own; nor can be removed from them, 
and placed on thoſe of Knowledge. Their Grounds are ſo far from being the ſame, 
or having any common, that when it is brought to Certainty, Faith is deſtroy'd; tis 


Knowledge then, and Faith no longer. 


With what Aſſurance ſoever of Believing, I aſſent to any Article of Faith, ſo that I ſted- 


faſtly venture my All upon it, it is ſtil} but Believing; Bring it to Certainty, and it ceaſes 


to be Faith. I believe that Jeſus Chriſt was crucified, dead, and buried, roſe again the 


third Day from the Dead, and aſcended into Heaven: Let now ſuch Methods of Know- 


ledge or Certainty, be ſtarted, as leave Mens Minds more doubtful than before: Let the Grounds 


of Knowledge be reſolved into what any one pleaſes, it touches not my Faith; the Foun- 
dation of that ſtands as ſure as before, and cannot be at all ſhaken by it; and one may as 
well ſay, That any Thing that weakens the Sight, or caſts a Miſt before the Eyes, endan- 
ers the Hearing; as that any thing which alters the Nature of Knowledge (if that could 
be done) ſhould be of dangerous Conſequence to an Article of Faith, n. 
Whether then I am or I am not miſtaken, in the placing Certainty in the Perception of 


the A greement or Diſagreement of Ideas; whether this Account of Knowledge be true or 


. falſe, enlarges or ſtraitens the Bounds. of it more than it ſhould z Fuith ſtill ſtands upon its 


dean; which, I hope, will ſatisfie your Lordſhip, how far it is from 


ſtaken, your Lordſhip has no R 


own Baſis, which is not at all al ter'd by it ; and every Article of that has juſt the ſame un- 


moved Foundation, and the very ſame credibility, that it had before. So that, my Lord, 


whatever I have ſaid about Certainty, and how much ſoever 1 may be out in it, if I am mi- 
— to apprehend any Danger to any Article of Faith, from 

thence; every one of them ſtands upon the ſame Bottom it did before, out of the Reach of 
what belongs to Knowledge and Certainty. And thus much of my way of Certainty by J- 
being dangerous to 


any Article of the Chriſtian Faith whatſoever. '/ | a 
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happen any To Abo it, "twill always be Tut t to het bout N 
Names, and not the Ideas themſelves, whoſe Identy and Diverty will 
always be perceived, as ſoon and as clearly as the Ideas themlelves 
are, nor can it poſſibly be otherwiſe. 

0 5. Secondly, Thel next ſort of Agreement, or Dünger theres 

Mind perceives in any of its Ideas, may, I think, be called Relative, — 
and is nothing but the Perception of the Relation Heween any two Ideas; 
of what kind ſoever, whether Subſtances, Modes, or any other, 
For fince all diſtin Tdeas muſt eternally be known not to be the 
ſame, and fo be univerſally and conſtantly denied one of another, 
there could be no room for any poſitive Knowledge at all; if we 
could not perceive any Relation between our Ideas, and find out the 
Agreement or Diſagreement, they have one with another, in ſeve- 
ral ways the Mind takes of comparing them. , 

d 6. Thirdly, The third fort of Agreement, or Diſagreement to Thirdy, of 
be found in our eas, which the Perception of the Mind is em- = 
ploy d about, is Coexiſtence, or Non-co-exiſtence 1 in the ſame Subject; 
and this belongs particularly to Subſtances. Thus when we pro- 
nounce concerning Gold, that it is fixed, our Knowledge of this 
Truth amounts to no more but this, that Fixedneſs, or a Power to 
remain in the Fire unconſumed, Ry an Idea, that always accompas 
nies, and 1s joined with that particular ſort of Yellowneſs, Weight; 
Fuſbility, Malleableneſs, and Solubility in Ag. Regia, which make 
our complex Idea, fienified by the Word Gold. YT 

7. Fourthly, The fourth and laſt ſort'i 1s, that of act ond Ex- Fourth of 
iſtence agreeing to any Idea, Within theſe four ſorts of Agreement en. 
or Diſagreement, 1s, I ſuppoſe contained all the Knowledge we 
have, or are capable of : For all the Enquiries that we can make, 
concerning any of our Ideas, all that we know or can affirm con- 
cerning any of them, is, That it is, or is not the ſame with fome 
other; that it does, or does not always co- exiſt with ſome other 
Idea in the fame Subject; that it has this or that Relation to ſome 
other Idea; or that it has a real Exiſtence without the Mind. Thus 
Blue is not Yellow, is of Identity. Two Triangles upon equal Baſis, 
between two Parallel are equal, is of Relation. Iron is ſuſceptible of mag- 
netical Impreſſions, is of Co-exiſtence, GOD is, is of real Exiſtence. 
Though Identy and Co-exiſtence are truly nothing but Relations, 
yet they are ſo peculiar ways of Agreement, or Diſagreement of our 
| Hdeas, that they deſerve well to be conſidered as diftin& Heads, and 
not under Relation in general; ſince they are ſo different Grounds 
of Affirmation and Negation, as will eafily appear to any one, who 
will but reflect on what is ſaid in ſeveral places of this Effay. Lhould 
now proceed to examine the ſeveral degrees of our Knowledge, but 
that it is neceſſity firſt to'confider'the different Accrptatibns of the 
Word Knowledge?) * bn ich 10 mino 
8. There are ſeveral Ways wherein the Mind! is poſieſſed ofT nat; Kyowledge 
each of which 1 is called wy IB % Ot views 36n i bind. 
I There is C Knowledge, "which isthe preſent View! the Mind 
has of the Agreement, or Diſagreement'of'any of its Ideas, dr of the 
Relation they have one to another. LII 2 2. K 
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2. A Mad is ſaid: to know. any Propoſition, which having been 
once laid hefore his Thoughts, he evidently perceived the Agree. 
ment, or Diſagreement of the Ideas whereof it conſiſts ; and ſo 
lodg'd it in his Memory, that whenever that 4 85 comes a- 

gain to be reflected on, he, without doubt or heſitation, embraces 
| the right fide, aſſents to, and is certain of the Truth of it. This, I 
| think, one may call habitual Knowledge: And thus a Man may be 

i ſaid to know all thoſe Truths, which are lodg'd in his Memory, by 
a foregoing clear and fuli Perception, whereof the Mind is aſſured 
paſt doubt, as often as it has Occaſion to reflect on them. For our 
finite Underſtandings being able to think, clearly and diſtinctly, but 
on one thing at once, if Men had no Knowledge of any more than 

| what they actually thought on, they would all be very ignorant: 
i And he that knew moſt, would know but one Truth, that being all 
| he was able to think on at one tine. VIS 

—_ - 22 29. Of habitual Knowledge, there are alſo, vulgarly ſpeaking, 

| 0 fol. (Wo degrees: Jun 
Firſt, The one 1s of ſuch Truths laid up in the Memory, as whenever 
they occur to the Mind, it actually perceives the Relation is between thoſe 
Ideas. And this is in all thoſe Truths, whereof we have an intuitive 
Knowledge, where the Ideas themſelves, by an immediate View, diſ- 
cover their Agreement or Diſagreement one with another. 
Secondly, The other is of fuch Truths, whereof the Mind having been 
convinced, it retains the Memory of the Conviction, without the 5 roofs. 
Thus a Man that remembers certainly, that he once perceived the 
Demonſtration, that the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to 
two right ones, is certain that he knows it, becauſe he cannot doubt 
of the Truth of it. In his adherence to a Truth, where the De- 


aulas it is not actually in View, Yected. 
Butche'/knows it in act 410 what he did be- 
fore” The Agreement of tt two Iden join d. in that Propoſition 
AL © IL 19foar 07 900 976 191 oils 
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is perceived, but it is by the intervention of other Ideas than thoſe 
which at firſt produced that Perception. He remembers, i. e. he 
knows ( for Remembrance is but the reviving of ſome paſt Know- 
ledge) that he was once certain of the Truth of this Propofition; 
that the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones. The 
Immutability of the ſame Relations between the ſame immutable 
Things, is now the Idea that ſhews him, that if the three Angles of 
a Triangle were once equal to two right ones, they will always be 
equal to two right ones. And hence he comes to be certain, that 
what was once true in the cafe is always true; what Ideas once a- 
greed will always agree; and conſequently what he once knew to 
be true he will always know to be true, as long as he can remember 
that he once knew it. Upon this ground it is, that particular De- 
monſtrations in Mathematicks afford general Knowledge. If theri 
the Perception that the tame [eas will eternally have the fame Ha- 
bitudes and Relations be not a ſufficient ground of Knowledge, there 
could be no Knowledge of general Propoſitions in Mathematicks, 
for no Mathematical Demonſtration would be any other than par- 
ticular: And when a Man had demonſtrated any Propoſition con- 
cerning one Triangle or Circle, his Knowledge would not reach be- 
yond that particular Diagram. If he would extend it farther, he 
muſt renew his Demonſtration in another inftance, before he could 
know it to be true in another like Triangle, and fo on: by which 
means one could never. come to the Knowledge of any general Pro- 
poſitions. No Body, I think, can deny that Mr. Newton certainly 
knows any Propoſition, that he now at any time reads in his Book, 

to be true, though he has not in actual View that admirable Chain 
of intermediate Ideas, whereby he at firſt diſcovered it to be 
true. Such a Memory as that, able to retain ſuch a Train of Par- 
ticulars, may be well thought beyond the Reach of Humane Facul- 
ties. When the very Diſcovery, Perception, and laying together 
that wonderful Connexion of Ideas is found to furpaſs moſt Rea- 
ders Comprehenſion. But yet 'tis evident, the Author himſelf 
knows the Propoſition to be true, remembring he once ſaw the Con- 
nexion of thoſe Ideas, as certainly as he knows ſuch a Man woun» 
ded another, remembring that he ſaw him run him througliil. But 
becauſe the Memory is not always ſo clear as actual Perception, and 
does in all Men more or leſs decay in length of time, this amongſt 
other Differences is one, which ſhews, that demonſtrative Knowledge, 
is much more imperfect than intuitive, as we ſhall fee in the follow- 
ing Chapter. FFEFVCCCCCCC Is 17. 
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Of the Degrees of our. Knowledge. 


91. LL our Knowledge conſiſting, as I have ſaid, in the View 
the Mind nas of its own Ideas, which is the utmoſt Lighe 
and preateſt Certainty, we with our Faculties, and in our way of 
Knowledge are capable of, it may not be amiſs, to confider a little 
the degrees of its Evidence. The different clearneſs of our Know- 
ledge ſeems to me to lie in the different way of Perception, the Mind 
has of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of any of its Ideas. For if 
we will reflect on our own ways of Thinking, we ſhall find, that 
ſometimes the Mind perceives the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
two Ideas immediately by themſelves, without the Intervention of 
any other: And this, I think, we may call intuitive Knowledge, For 
in this, the Mind 1s at no Pains of proving or examining, deeper 

ceives the Truth, as the Eye doth Light, only by being directed 
toward it. Thus the Mind perceives, that White is not Black, That 
a Circle is not a Triangle, That Three are more than Two, and equal 
to One and Two. Such kind of Truths, the Mind perceives at the 


firſt ſight of the Ideas together, by bare Intuition, without the Inter- 


Demon- 
rative. 


vention of any other Idea; and this kind of Knowledge is the clear- 
eſt, and moſt certain, that humane Frailty is capable of. This part 
of Knowledge is irreſiſtible, and like bright Sun- ſhine, forces it ſelf 
immediately to be perceived, as ſoon as ever the Mind turns its 
View that way; and leaves no Room for Heſitation, Doubt, or Ex- 
amination, but the Mind is preſently fill'd with the clear Light of 
it. Tis on this Intuition, that depends all the Certainty and Evi- 
dence of all our Knowledge; which Certainty every one finds to be 
ſo great, that he cannot imagine, and therefore not require a great- 
er: For a Man cannot conceive himſelf capable of a greater Cer- 
tainty, than to know that any Idea in his Mind is ſuch, as he per- 
ceives it to be; and that two Ideas, wherein he perceives a difference, 
are different, and not preciſely the ſame. He that demands a great- 


er Certainty than this, demands he knows not what, and ſhews on- 


ly that he has a Mind to be n Sceptick, without being able to be ſo. 
Certainty depends ſo whollhy on this Intuition, that in the next de- 
oree of Knomledge, which I call Demonſtrative, this Intuition is ne- 
ceſſary in all the Connexions of the intermediate Ideas, without 


which we cannot attain Knowledge and Certainty. 


? 2. The next degree of Knowledge is, where the Mind perceives 
the Agreement of Diſagreement of any Ideas, but not immediately. 
Though wherever the Mind perceives the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of any of its Ideas, there be certain Knowledge; Yet it does 
fidt Always happen, that the Mind ſees that Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment, which there is between them, even where it is diſcoverable ; 
and in that caſe, remains in Ignorance, and at moſt, gets no mn 

| than 


\ 


— 


than a probable Conjecture. The Reaſon why the Mind cannot al! 


ways perceive preſently the Agreement or Diſagreement of two Ideas 
is, becauſe thoſe Ideas, concerning whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement: 
the Enquiry is made, cannot by the Mind be ſo put together, as 
to ſhew it. In this Caſe then, when the Mind cannot ſo bring its 
Ideas together, as by their immediate Compariſon, and as it were 
Juxta- poſition, or Application one to another, to perceive their A- 
greement or Diſagreement, it is faih, by the Intervention of other 
Ideas (one or more, as it happens) to diſcover the Agreement or 
Diſagreement, which it ſearches ; and this if that which we call Rea- 
ſoning. Thus the Mind being willing to know the Agreement or 
Diſagreement in bigneſs, between the three Angles of a Triangle, 
and two right ones, cannot by an immediate View and comparing 
them, do it: Becauſe the three Angles of a Triangle cannot be 
brought at once, and be compared with any one; or two Angles ; 
and ſo of this the Mind has no immediate, no intuitive Knowledge. 
In this Caſe the Mind is fain to find out ſome other Angles, to 
which the three Angles of a Triangle have an Equality; and find- 
ing thoſe equal to two right ones, comes to know their Equality to 
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two right one. e eee 1490 Fm 
? 3. Thoſe intervening Ideas, which ſerve to ſhew the Agreement mand, 
of any two others, are called Proofs ; and where the Agreement or 
Diſagreement is by this means plainly and clearly perceived, it is 
called Demonſtration, it being /hewn to the Underſtanding, and the 
Mind made ſee that it is ſo. A quickneſs in the Mind to find out theſe 
intermediate Ideas, (that ſhall diſcover the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of any other,) and to apply them right, is, I ſuppoſe; that 
which is called Sagacit . | 2 


* . 


110941 Gier 4 | 
. 4. This Knowledge by intervening Proofs, though it be certain; yet 3 me /s 
the evidence of it is not altogether ſo clear and bright, nor the aſſent” 
ſo ready, as in intuitive Knowledge. For though in Demonſtratian,, 

the Mind does at laſt perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of the 
Ideas it conſiders; yet tis not without Pains and Attention: There 
muſt be more than one tranſient View to find it. A ſteddy Ap- 
plication and Purſuit is required to this Diſcovery: And there muſt 
be a Progreſſion by ſteps and degrees, before the Mind can in this 
way arrive at Certainty, and come to perceive the Agreement or 

| Repugnancy between two Ideas that need Proofs and the uſe of Rea- 

ſon to ſhew it. 1 5 19M-a ge e 
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5. Another difference between intuitive and demonſtrative omg A Not with: 


"If 


* 


is, that though in the latter all doubt be removed; when y the In- 7,775, 
texvention of the intermediate Ideas, the Agreement or Diſagree» 


* 


ment is percei ved ; 85 before the Demonſtration there was a doubt. 
which in intuitive 97 75. cannot happen to the Mind that has 
its Faculty of Perception left to a degree capable of diſtinct Ideas, 


no more than it can be a doubt to the Eye, (chat can diſtinctly ſæe 
White and Black,) Whether this Ink, and this Paper be all of a Co · 
lour. If there be Sight in the Eyes, it will at firſt glimpſe, without 
Henin, perevive the Watds printes.on this Baperidiflrcnt ken 
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the Colour of the Paper: And fo if the Mind have the Faculty of 
diſtinct Perception, it will perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of ' thoſe Ideas that produce intuitive Knowledge. If the Eyes have 
loft the Faculty of ſeeing, or the Mind of perceiving, we in vain 
enquire after the quickneſs of Sight in one, or clearneſs of Percep. 

tion in the other. | : | 
xo Þ 06. Tistrue, the Perception, produced by Demonſtration, is alſo 
very clear; yet it is often with a great Abatement of that evident 
Luſtre and full Aſſurance, that always accompany that which ] call 
intuitive; like a Face reflected by ſeveral Mirrors one to another, 
where as long as it retains the ſimilitude and agreement with the 
Object, it produces a Knowledge; but tis ſtill in every ſucceſſive 
Reflection with a leſſening of that perfect Clearneſs and Diſtinctneſs, 
which is in the firft, till at laſt, after many removes, it has a great 
mixture of Dimneſs, and is not at firſt Sight ſo knowable, eſpecially 
to weak Eyes. Thus it is with Knowledge, made out by a long 
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Train of Proofs. ' ah = "Mo 58 
Exbſtey 7. Now, in every ſtep Reaſon makes in demonſtrative Knowledge, there 


| dhe Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas, concerning which we 
| _ enquire, viſible and certain. So that to make any thing a Demon- 


rletain: tlierefore it comes to paſs, that this is more imperfect than 
intuitive Knowledge, and Men embrace often Falſhobd for Demon- 


zencerke 6 8. The neceſſity of this intuitive . in each ſtep of ſci- 
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29. It has been generally taken for granted, that Mathematicks pu-. 
alone are capable of demonſtrative certainty: But to have ſuch ef 
Agreement or Diſagreement, as may intuitively be perceived, being, νi˙. 
as I imagine, not the Privilege of the Ideas of Number, Extenſion, 
and Figure alone, it may poſfibly be the want of due Method and 
Application in us; and not of ſufficient evidence in things, that 
Demonſtration has been thought to have fo little to do in other parts 
of Knowledge, and been ſcarce ſo much as aim'd at by any but Ma- 
thematicians. For whatever Ideas we have, wherein the Mind can 

eive the immediate Agreement or Diſagreement that is between 

them, there the Mind 1s capable of intuitive Knowledge ; and where 
it can perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of any two Ideas, by 
an intuitive Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement they have 
with any intermediate Ideas, there the Mind is capable of Demon- 
ſtration, which is not limited to Ideas of Extenſion, Figure, Num- 
ber, and their Modes. of 11 

10. The Reaſon why it has been generally fought for, and ſup- v i 1 
pofed to be only in thoſe, I imagine, has been, not only the gene- Aut. 
ral uſefulneſs of thoſe Sciences; But becauſe, in comparing their 
Equality or Exceſs, the Modes of Numbers have every the leaſt dif- 
ference very clear and percetyable : and though in Extenfion, every 
the leaſt Exceſs is not fo perceptible ; yet the Mind has found out 
ways, to examine and diſcover demonſtratively the juſt Equality of 
two Angles, or Extenſions, or Figures, and both theſe, i. e. Num- 
bers and Figures, can be ſet down, by vifible and laſting marks, 
wherein the Ideas under conſideration are perfectly determined, which 

for the moſt part they are not, where they are marked only by 
Names and Words. 72 
2 11. But in other ſimple Ideas, whoſe Modes and Differences 
are made, and counted by degrees, and not quantity, we have not 
ſo nice and accurate a diſtinction of their differences, as to perceive, 
or find ways to meaſure their juſt Equality of the leaſt Differences. 

For thoſe other ſimple Ideas, being appearances or ſenſations, pro- 
duced in us, by the Size, Figure, Number, and Motion of minute 
Corpuſcles ſingly inſenſible, their different degrees alſo depend upon 
the variation of ſome, or all of thoſe Cauſes; which ſince it cannot 
be obſerved by us in Particles of Matter, whereof each is too ſuhtile 
to be perceived, it is impoſſible for us to have any exact Meaſures 
of the different degrees of theſe ſimple Ideas. For ſuppoſing the 
Senſation or Idea we name Whiteneſs, be produced in us by a certain 
number of Globules, which having a verticity about their own Cen- 
ters, ſtrike upon the Retina of the Eye, with a certain degree of Ro- 
tation, as well as progreſſive Swiftneſs; it will hence eaſily follow, 
that the more the ſuperficial parts of any Body are ſo ordered, as to 
reflect the greater number of Globules of light, and to give them 
that proper Rotation, which is fit to produce this Senſation of 
White in us, the more White will that Body appear, that, from 
an equal ſpace ſends to the Retina the greater number of ſuch Cor- 
puſcles, with that peculiar ſort of Motion. I do not ſay, that the 
why M mm Nature 
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Nature of Light conſiſts in very ſmall round Globules, nor of 
Whiteneſs, in ſuch a texture of Parts as gives a certain Rotation to 
theſe Globules, when it reflects them; for I am not now treating 
phyſically of Light or Colours: But this, I think, I may ſay, that] 
cannot (and I would be glad any one would make intelligible that 
he did) conceive how Bodies without us, can any ways affect our 
Senſes, but by the immediate contact of the ſenſible Bodies them- 
ſelves, as in Taſting and Feeling, or the impulſe of ſome inſenſible 
Particles coming from them, as in Seeing, Hearing, and Smelling; 
by the different impulſe of which Parts, cauſed by their different Size, 
Figure, and Motion, the variety of Senſations is produced in us, 
212, Whether then they be Globules, -or no; or whether the 
have a Verticity about their own Centers, that produce the [ea of 
hiteneſs in us, this is certain, that the more Particles of Light are 
reflected from a Body, fitted to give them that peculiar Motion, 
which produces the Senſation of Mhiteneſs in us; and poſſibly too, 
the quicker that peculiar Motion 1s, the whiter does the Body appear, 
from which the greater number are reflected, as is evident in the 
ſame piece of Paper put in the Sun-beams, in the Shade, and in a 
dark Hole; in each of which, it will produce in us the Idea of 
Whiteneſs in far different degrees 8 
iy i bs $13. Not knowing therefore what number of Particles, nor what 
dle. Motion of them is fit to produce any preciſe degree of Whiteneſs, 
we cannot demonſtrate the certain Equality of any two degrees of 
Whiteneſs, becauſe we have no certain Standard to meaſure them by, 
nor Means to diſtinguiſh every the leaſt real difference, the only 
Help we have being from our Senſes, which in this point fail 
us. But where the difference is ſo great, as to produce in the 
Mind clearly diftin& Ideas, whoſe differences can be perfectly re- 
tained, there theſe Ideas of Colours, as we ſee in different kinds, 
as Blue and Red, are as capable of Demonſtration, as [eas of 
Number and Extenfion. What I have here ſaid of VWhiteneſs and 
Colours, I think, holds true in all ſecondary Qualities, and their 
Modes. | ritt! m4. at” 
bene 9. 14. Theſe two, (viz.) Intuition and Demonſtration, are the de- 
CE. orees of our Knowledge; whatever comes ſhort of one of theſe, 
i Ex/t- with what aſſurance ſoever embraced, is but Faith, or Opinion, 
but not Knowledge. at leaſt in all general Truths. There is, indeed, 
another Perception of the Mind, employ d about the particular Exiſtence 
of finite Beings without us; which going beyond bare probability, 
and yet not reaching perfectly to either of the foregoing degrees of 
certainty, paſſes under the name of Knowledge. There can be no- 
thing more certain, than that the Idea we receive from an external 
Object is in our Minds; this is intuitive Knowledge. But whether 
there be any thing more than barely that Idea in our Minds, whether 
we can thence certainly infer the Exiſtence of any thing without 
us, which correſponds to that Idea, is that, whereof ſome Men think 
there may be a Queſtion made, becauſe Men may have fuch Ideas 
in their Minds, when no ſuch” Thing exiſts, no ſuch Object 2 655 
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their Senles. But yet here, I think, we are provided with an Evi- 


dence, that puts us paſt doubting : For I ask any one, Whether he 
be not invincibly conſcious to himſelf of a different Perception, 
when he looks on the Sun by Day, and thinks on it by Night; 
when he actually taſtes Wormwood, or ſmells a Roſe, or only thinks 
on that Savour, or Odour? We as plainly find the difference there 
is between any Idea revived in our Minds by our own Memory, and 
actually coming into our Minds by our Senſes, as we do between 
any two diſtin& Ideas. If any one ſay, a Dream may do the fame 


thing, and all theſe Ideas may be produced in us without any ex- | 


ternal Objects, he may pleaſe to dream that 1 make him this An- 


ſwer, 1. That "tis no great matter, whether I remove his Scruple, | 
or no: Where all this but Dream, Reaſoning and Arguments are 


of no uſe, Truth and Knowledge nothing. 2. That J believe he 
will allow a very manifeſt difference between dreaming of being in 
the Fire, and being actually in it. But yet if he be reſolved to appear 
ſo ſceptical, as to maintain, that what I call being actually in the 


Fire is nothing but a Dream; and that we cannot thereby certain- 


ly know, that any ſuch thing as Fire actually exiſts without us: I 
anſwer, That we certainly finding, that Pleaſure or Pain follows 


upon the application of certain Objects to us, whoſe Exiſtence we 


perceive, or dream that we perceive, by our Senſes; This Certain- 
ty is as great as our Happineſs, or Miſery, beyond which, we have 
no concerment to know, or to be. So that, I think, we may add to 
the two former ſorts of Knowledge, this alſo, of the Exiſtence of par- 
ticular external Objects, by that Perception and: Conſciouſneſs we 
have of the actual entrance of Ideas from them, and allow theſe 


three degrees of Knowledge, viz. Intuitive, Demonſtrative, and Senſitive : 


in each of which, there are different degrees and ways of Evidence 
and Certainty. +1 4 1 


915. But ſince our Knowledge 1s founded on, and em ploy d about Wan 
4 
the Ideas | 
ſcure and confuſed, our Knowledge will be ſo too? To which Ian- 


our Ideas only, will it not follow from thence, that it is conformable 
to our Ideas; and that where our Ideas are clear and diſtinct or ob- 


ſwer, No: For our Knowledge conſiſting in the Perception of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of any two Ideas, its clearneſs or obſcu- 
rity, conſiſts in the clearneſs or obſcurity of that Perception, and 
not in the clearneſs or obſcurity of the Ideas themſelves: v. g. a 
Man that has as clear Ideas of the Angles of a Triangle, and of E- 
quality to two right ones, as any Mathematician in the World, may 
yet have but a very obſcure Perception of their Agreement, and ſo 


have but a very obſcure Knowledge of it. But Ideas, which by rea- 


ſon of their Obſcurity or otherwiſe, are confuſed, cannot produce 


any clear or diſtin Knowledge; becauſe as far as any Ideas are con- 


fuſed, ſo far the Mind cannot perceive clearly, whether they agree 
or diſagree. Or to expreſs the ſame thing in a way leſs apt to be miſ- 
underſtood; He that hath not determined the Ideas to the Words 


he uſes, cannot make Propoſitions of them, of whoſe Truth he can 


be certain. 1107} L91599190 21-1101 8d! 
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91. Nowledge, as has been ſaid, lying in the Perception of 
the Agreement, or Diſagreement, of any of our Ideas 
it follows from hence, That, A wg F£1 | 4 :$544 \ ; 1 | ; 
rit, % & Firſt, We can have Knowledge no farther than we have Ideas. 


farther 


therwe 0 2. Secondly, That we can have no Knowledge farther, than we 


Ideas. : | : Uh; 
auh, can have Perception of that Agreement, or Diſagreement : Which 
_ canper; ;, Ting any two Ideas; or, 2. By Reaſon, examining, the Agreement, 


Agreement Of Diſagreement of two Ideas, by the Intervention of ſome others: 
db Ot Or, 3. By Senſation, perceiving the Exiſtence. of particular Things, 
Hence it alſo follows, s. <a 


14 


ni, 2. Thirdly, That we cannot have an intuitive Knowledge, that 


baun ſhall extend it ſelf to all our Ideas, and all that we would know a- 
3 bout them; becauſe we cannot examine and Perceive all the Rela- 
Rl = * tions they have one to another by Juxta- poſition, or an immediate 
as J. compariſon one with another. Thus having the Ideas of an obtuſe 
des. and an acute angled Triangle, both drawn from equal Baſes, * 
between Parallels, I can by intuitive Knowledge, perceive the one 
not to be the other but cannot that way know, whether they be 
equal, or no; becauſe their Agreement or Diſagreement in equality, 
can never be perceived by an immediate comparing them: The 
difference of Figure makes their parts uncapable of an exact imme- 
diate application; and therefore there is need of ſome intervening 
Quantities to meaſure them by, which is Demonſtration, or rational 
eren . nn, wt .: 
frrutly, © 4. Fourthly, It follows alſo, from what is above obſerved, that 
No!” our rational. Knowledge, cannot reach to the whole extent of our 
live No. Ideag. Becauſe between two different Ideas we would examine, 
ledge. f | . d 1 
we cannot always find ſuch Mediums, as we can connect one to an- 
other with an intuitive Knowledge, in all the parts of the Deducti- 
on; and wherever that fails, we come ſhort of Knowledge and De- 
eue v wo Bene a.m 
bib, 0.5. Fifthly, Senſative Knowledge reaching no farther than the Ex- 
$11: tence of Things actually preſent to our Senſes, is yet much narrow- 


».r0v7 ex than either of the former. 


Sly, 6. From all which it is evident, that the Extent of our Knowledge 
11:29 comes not only ſhort of the Reality of Things, but even of the Ex- 
rherefoe tent of our den Ideas. Though our Knowledge be limited to our 
throw Teas, and} cannot exceed them either in Extent or Perfection; and 
though theſe be very narrow bounds, in reſpect of the extent of All- 
being, and far ſhort of what we may juſtly imagine to be in ſome 
even created Underſtandings, not tied down to the dull and narrow 
Information, is be received from ſome few, and not very acute ways 
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of Thinkins > And if this bold, then it 3s 77 0 prove a ſpiritual Subſt ance in us, from the 
dby our Ni, that God bath not given ſuch a power of - 
Riley of. 
umane 
« God can, if he pleaſes, ſuper-add to our Idea of Matter a aculty of Thinking, than _ 
hin _m 
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| 1. 'Lerter 
with Submiſſion, to ſay, That I think it may be proved from my Principles, and think t0 _ 
] have done it; and the Proof in my Book ſtands thus. Firſt, We experiment in our EX 2 
ſelves Thinking. The Idea of this Aion or Mode of Thinking, is inconſiſtent wit the 636. Av 


To which Mr. Locke ¶ anſwers thus: Here your r 47ers that-upgn my Princi- {ln his 


experimetited in us, we have a Proof of a thinking Subſtance in us, which in ny ö + 
bility 


it may be a material Subſtance that thinks in us. I grant it; ba: add, that the general © * 
O 


terial Snbſtance in us that thinks. Though I preſume, 
Suppofitton of a Syſtem of Matter, Thinking (-whi 
material) wil prove it in the higheſt degree prohabl 
immaterial, ” But your Lordſhip thinks not Probab 
of Demonſtration upon my Principles, that the chi 


enough, and'by charging the want 
n 7 e king thing in us is immaterial, your 
Lordſhip ſeems ro conclude it demonſtrable from 1a of Philoſophy: That De-. 
monſtration I ſhould with Joy receive from your, Lordſhip, or any ohe, For. thongh' 
all the great Ends of Morality and Religion are we 'enough. ecured without it, 3s have B. 4. C. 


I -- 


. Hthewn, pet it would be a great advance of our Knowledge in Nature and Phitolophy;' 1 86. 
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or no; it being impoſſible for us, by the contemplation of our own 


Fo . 14 * 


bY * 1 
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To what I have ſaid in my Book, to ſnew that all the great Ends of Religion and Mora- 
lity are ſecured barely by the Immortality of the Soul, without a neceſſary Suppoſition 
that the Soul is immaterial, I crave leave to add, That Immortality may and ſhall be an. 
nexed to that, which in its own Nature is neither immaterial nor immortal, as the 
Apoſtle expreſly declares in theſe words, For this Corruptible muſt put on Incorruption, and 
this Mortal muſt put on Immort alit 7. | . 1 
Perhaps my uſing the word Spirit for a thinking Subſtance, without excluding Materia. 
lity out of it, will be thought too great a Liberty, and ſuch as deſerves a Cenſure, be- 
cauſe I leave Immateriality out of the Idea 1 make it a ſign of, I readily own, That words 
ſhould be ſparingly ventured on in a Senſe wholly new; and nothing but abſolute Neceſſi- 
ty can excuſe the boldneſs of uſing any Term, in a Senſe whereof we can produce no Ex- 
ample. But in the preſent caſe, I think I have great Authorities to juſtifie me. The Soul 
is agreed, on all hands, to be that in us which thinks. And he that will look into the 
firſt Book of Cicero's Tuſculan Queſtions, and into the 6th Book of Virgils Æneids, will 
find that theſe two great Men, who of all the Nomans beſt underſtood Philoſophy, thought, 
or at leaſt did not deny the Soul to be a ſubtil Matter, which might come under the Name 
of Aura, or Ignis, or Ather, and this Soul they both of them called Spiritus; in the Noti- 
on of which, tis plain they included only Thought and active Motion, without the total 
excluſion of Matter. Whether they thought right in this I do not ſay, that is not the 
Queſtion ; but whether they ſpoke properly, when they called an active, thinking, ſub- 
ti Subſtance, out of which they excluded only groſs and palpable Matter, Spiritus, Spirit. 
I think that no body will deny, That if any among the Romans can be allowed to ſpeak 
properly, Tully and Virgil are the two who may molt ſecurely be depended on for it: And 
one of them ſpeaking of the Soul, ſays, Dum ſpiritus hos regit artus, and the other, Vita 
continetur corpore & ſpiritu. Where tis plain by Corpus, he means (as generally every 
| where ) only groſs Matter that may be felt and handled, as appears by theſe words, 8. 
cor aut ſanguis, aut cerebrum eſt animus, cert, quoni am eſt Corpus, interibit cum reliquo Cor- 
pore, ſi anima eFt, forte diſſipabitur, ſi ignis extinguetur, Tuſc. Queſt. I. 1. c. 11. Here Ci- 
cero oppoſes Corpus to Ignis and Anima, 1. e. Aura or Breath. And the foundation of 
that his Diſtinction of the Soul, from that which he calls Corpus or Body, he gives a little 
lower in theſe words, Tanta ejus tenuitas ut fugiat aciem, Ib. c. 22. Nor was it the Heathen 
World alone that had this Notion of Spirit; the moſt enlightned of all the Ancient Peo- 
ple of God, Solomon himſelf, ſpeaks after the ſame manner, That which befalleth the Sons of 
Men, befalletb the Beaſts, even one thing befalleth them; as the one dieth ſo dieth the other, yea, 


d4119ball they have all one Spirit. Sol tranſlate the Hebrew word nw here, for ſol find it tranſla- 
ver. 21. ted the very next Verſe but one; Who knoweth the Spirit of a Man that goeth upward, and the 
Spirit of a Beaſt that goeth down to the Earth, In which places it is plain that Solomon applies 
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the) mere. 


the Word ny and our Tranſlators of him the word Spirit to a Subſtance, out of which 
Immateriality was not wholly excluded, leſs the Spirit of a Beaſt that goeth downwards to the 
Earth be immaterial. Nor did the way of Speaking in our Saviour's time vary from this: 
14 8. Like tells us, That when our Saviour, after his Reſurrection, ſtood in the midſt of them, 


affrighted, and ſuppoſed that they had ſeen avec, the Greek word which always 


47412, anſwers Spirit in Engliſh : and ſo the Tranſlators of the Bible render it here, They ſuppoſed 


that they had ſeen a Spirit. But our Saviour ſays to them, Behold my Hands and my Feet, 


that it 1s 1 my ſelf, handle me and ſee , for a Spirit hath no Fleſh and Bones, as you ſee me have. 


©" © Matter and Foundation 


Which words of our Saviour put the ſame diſtinction between Body and Spirit, that Cicero 
did in the place aboye-cited, viz. That the one was a groſs Compages that could be felt 
and handled ; and the other ſuch as Virgil deſcribes the Ghoſt or Soul of Anchi/es, 
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Ter Conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum 


pate Ter 1 comprenſa manus effugit imago, 
Par levibus ventis volucriq, ſimulluna ſomno. 
I would not be thought hereby to ſay, That Spirit never does ſignifie a purely immaterial 


Subſtance. In that ſenſe the Scripture, I take it, ſpeaks, when it ſays, God 4s 4 Spirit; 
and in that ſenſe I have us d it; and in that ſenſe I have proved from my Principles, that 
there is a ſpiritual Subſtance ; and am certain that there is à ſpiritual immaterial Subſt ance . 
which is, 1 humbly conceive, a direct Anſwer to your Lordſhip's Queſtion in the Begin- 
ning of this Argument, iz. How we come to be certain that there are ſpiritual Subſtances, ſup- 
peſing this Principle to be true, that the ſimple Ideas by Senſation and Reflection, are the ſole 

"Fe f all our Reaſoning? But this hinders not but that if God, that 
infinite, omnipotent, and perfectly immaterial Spirit, ſhould pleaſe to give to a Syſtem 
of yery fubril Matter, Senſe and Motion, it might, with propriety of Speech, be called 


1 


Spirit; though Materiality were not excluded out of its complex Idea. Your Lordſhip 


4 C.13, Proceeds It it ſaid indeed elſewhere, © That it is repugnant to the Idea of ſenſleſs Matter, 
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© that it ſhoutd put into it elf Senſe, Perception, and Knowledge. But this doth not reach 


nt caſe, which is not what Matter can do of it ſelf, hut what Matter prepared by an omni- 
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[deas, without Revelation; to diſcover, whether Omnipotency has 
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potent hand can do. And what certainty can we have that he hath not done it ? We can have none 


from the Ideas, for thoſe are given up in this caſe, and conſequently, we can have no certainty upon 
theſe Principles, whether we have any ſpiritual Subſtance within us or not. Vir : 

Your Lordfhip in this Paragraph proves, that from what! ſay, We can have no certaint y 
whether we have any ſpiritual Subſtance in us or not. If by ſpiritual Subſtance your Lord- 
ſhip means an immaterial Subſtance in us, as you ſpeak p. 246. IJ grant what your Lord- 
ſhip ſays is true, That it cannot, upon theſe Principles, be demonſtrated. . But I muſt crave 
leave to ſay at the ſame time, That upon theſe Principles, it can be prov'd, to the higheſt 
degree of Probability. If by ſpiritual Subſtance your Lordſhip means a thinking Subſtance, 
I muſt diſſent from your Lordſhip, and ſay, That we can have a Certainty, upon my Princi- 


ples, that there is a ſpiritual Subſtance in us. In ſhort, my Lord, upon my Principles, i. e. from 


the Idea of Thinking, we can have a Certainty that there is a thinking Subſtance in us; 
from hence we have a Certainty that there is an eternal thinking Subſtance, This thinking 
Subſtance, which has been from Eternity, I have proved to be immaterial. This eternal, 
immaterial, thinking Subſtance, has put into us a thinking Subſtance, which whether it 
be a material or immaterial Subſtance, cannot be intallibly demonſtrated from our Ideas; 
though on them it may be proved, that it is to the higheſt degree probable that it is 
immaterial. .--. os -i- i n / hocimay ty f 
Again, the Biſhop of eee undertakes to prove from Mr. Loches Principles, that we 
may be certain, That the firſt eternal Thinking Being or omnipotent Spirit cannot, if 


© he would, give to certain Syſtems. of created ſenſible Matter, put together as he ſees 


a? 


* 


& fit, ſome degrees of Senſe, Perception and Thought. i es io 
To which Mr. Locke has made the following Anſwer in his Third Letter, p.395,397,0c. 
Your firſt Argument I take to be this, That according to me, the Knowledge we have 
being by our Ideas, and our Idea of Matter in general being a ſolid Subſtance, and our 
Idea of Body a ſolid extended figured Subſtance; if I admit Matter to be capable of Think- 
ing, I confound the Idea of Matter with the Idea of a Spirit: To which I anſwer, No, no 
more than I confound the Idea of Matter with the Idea of an Horſe, when I ſay that Mat- 
ter in general is 4 ſolid extended Subſtance; and that an Horſe is a material Animal, or an 
extended ſolid Subſtance with Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion. | © b 
The Idea of Matter is an extended ſolid Subſtance; where- ever there is ſuch a Subſtance. 
there is Matter; and the Eſſence of Matter, whatever other Qualities, not contained in 
that Eſſence, it ſhall pleaſe God to ſuperadd to it. For Example, God creates an extend- 
ed ſolid Subſtance, without the ſuperadding any thing elſe to it, and ſo we may conſider 
it at reſt : To ſome parts of it he ſuperadds Motion, but it has ſtill the Eſſence of Mat- 
ter: Other parts of it he frames into Plants, with all the Excellencies of Vegetation, Life 
and Beauty, which is to be found in a Roſe or a Peach-tree, &c. above the Eſſence of Mat- 
ter in general, but it is ſtill but Matter: To other parts he adds Senſe and ſpontaneous 
Motion, and thoſe other Properties that are to be found in an Elephant. Hitherto tis 
not doubted but the Power of God may go, and that the Properties of a Roſe, a Peach, 
or an Elephant, ſuperadded to Matter, change not the Properties of Matter; but Mat- 
ter is in theſe things Matter ſtill. But if one venture to go one ſtep farther and ſay, 
God may give to Matter, Thought, Reaſon, and Volition, as well as Senſe and ſponta- 
neous Motion, there are Men ready preſently to limit the Power of the Omnipotent Ci ea- 
tor, and tell us, he cannot do it; becaule it deſtroys the Eſſence, or changes the eſſen- 
tial Properties of Matter. To make good which Aſſertion they have no more to ſay, 
but that Thought and Reaſon are not included in the Eſſence of Matter. I grant it; but 
whatever Excellency, not contained in its Eſſence, be ſuperadded to Matter, it does not 
deſtroy the Eſſence of Matter, if it leaves it an extended ſolid Subſtance ; where-ever 
that is, there is the Eſſence of Matter; and if every thing of greater Perfection, ſu- 
peradded to ſuch a Subſtance, deſtroys the Eſſence of Matter, what will become of the 
Eſſence of Matter in a Plant, or an Animal, whoſe Properties far exceed thoſe of a 
meer extended ſolid Subſtance ? | 5 „ 
But tis farther urged, That we cannot conceive how Matter can Think. I grant it : 
but to argue from thence, that God therefore cannot give to Matter a Faculty of Thinking, 
is to ſay God's Omnipotency is limited to a narrow compaſs, becauſe Man's Underſtand- 
ing is ſo; and brings down God's infinite Power to the ſize of our Capacities. If God 
can give no Power to any parts of Matter, but what Men can account for from the Eſſence 
of Matter in general: If all ſuch Qualities and Properties muſt deſtroy the Eſſence, or 
change the eſſential Properties of Matter, which are to our Conceptions above it, and we 
cannot conceive to be the natural Conſequence of that Eſſence; it is plain, that the Eſſence 
of Matter is deſtroyed, and its eſſential Properties changed in moſt of the ſenſible parts of 
this our Syſtem : For tis viſible, that all the Planets have Revolutions about certain re- 
mote Centers, which I would have any one explain, or make conceivable by the bare Eſ- 
ſence or natural Powers depending on the Eſſence of Matter in general, without ſomething 
added to that Eſſence, which we cannot conceive; for the moving, of Matter in a crooked 
Line, or the attraQion of Matter by Matter, is all that can be faid in the Caſe 3 her of 
Tam 115 Which, 
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not given to ſome Syſtems of Matter fitly diſpoſed, a Power to per- 


which, it is above our Reach to derive from the Eſſence of Matter or Body in general: 
though one of theſe two muſt unavoidably be allowed to be ſuperadded in this inſtance to 

the Ellence of Matter in general. The Omnipotent Creator adviſed not with us in the 
3 the World, and his ways are not the leſs Excellent, becauſe they are paſt our 
inding out. 5 

In the next place, the vegetable part of the Creation is not doubted to be wholly Mate- 
rial; and yet he that will look into it, will obſerve Excellencies and Operations in this 
part of Matter, which he will not find contained in the Eſſence of Matter in general 
nor be able to conceive how they can he produced by it. And will he therefore ſay, That 
the Eſſence of Matter is deſtroyed in them, becauſe they have Properties and Operations 
not contained in the eſſential Properties of Matter as Matter, nor explicable by the Eſſence 
of Matter in general? 5 EY BL 

Let us advance one ſtep farther, and we ſhall in the Animal World meet with yet great. 
er Perfections and Properties no ways explicable by the Eſſence of Matter in general. If 
the Omnipotent Creator had not ſuperadded to the Earth, which produced the irra- 
tional Animals, Qualities far ſurpaſſing thoſe of the dull dead Earth, out of which they 
were made Life, Senſe, and ſpontaneons Motion, nobler Qualities than were before in it 
it had ſtill remained rude ſenſeleſs Matter; and if to the Individuals of each Species, he 
had not ſuperadded'a power of Propagation, the Species had periſhed with thoſe Individu- 
als: But by theſe Eſſences or Properties of each Species, ſuperadded to the Matter which 
they were made of, the Eſſence or Properties of Matter in general were not deſtroyed or 
changed, any more than any thing that was in the Individuals before, was deſtroyed or 
changed by the Power of Generation, ſuperadded to them by the firſt Benediction of the 
Almighty. | | . | 

In all ſuch Gaſes, the ſuperinducement of greater Perfections and nobler Qualities, de- 
ſtroys nothing of the Eſſence or Perfections that were there before; unleſs there can be 
ſhewed a manifeſt Repugnancy between them : but all the Proof offered for that, is only, 
That we cannot conceive how Matter, without ſuch ſuperadded Perfections, can produce 
ſuch Effects; which is, in truth, no more than to ſay, Matter in general, or every part 
of Matter, as Matter has them not; but is no Reaſon to prove, that God, if he pleaſes, 
cannot ſuperadd them ts ſome parts of Matter, unleſs it can be proved to be a Contra- 
dition, that God ſhould give to ſome parts of Matter, Qualities and Perfections, which 
Matter in general has not; though we cannot conceive how Matter is inveſted with them, 
or how it operates by vertue of thoſe new Endowments. Nor is it to be wonder d that we 
cannot, whilſt we limit all its Operations to thoſe Qualities it had before, and would ex- 
plain them, by the known Properties of Matter in general, without any ſuch ſuperinduced 
perfections. For if this be a right Rule of Reaſoning, to deny a thing to be, becauſe 
we cannot conceive the manner how it comes to be: I ſhall deſire them who uſe it, to 
ſtick to this Rule, and ſee what Work it will make both in Divinity, as well as Philoſo- 
phy; and whether they can advance any thing more in favour of Scepticiſm ? | 
For to keep within the preſent Subject of the Power of Thinking and Self-motion, be- 
ſtow'd by Omnipotent Power on ſome parts of Matter: The Objection to this is, I cannot 
conceive how Matter ſhould Think: What is the Conſequence? Ergo, God cannot give 
it a Power to Think. Let this ſtand for a good Reaſon, and then proceed in other Caſes 
by the ſame. You cannot conceive how Matter can attract Matter at any diſtance, much 
leſs at the diſtance of 1000000 Miles; Ergo, God cannot give it ſuch a Power; you can- 
not conceive how Matter ſhould feel; or move it ſelf, or affect an Immaterial Being, or 
be moved by it : Ergo, God cannot give it ſuch Powers, which is in effe& to deny Gravity 
and the Revolution of the Planets about the Sun; to make Brutes meer Machines without 
Senſe or ſpontaneous Motion, and to allow Man neither Senſe nor voluntary Motion. 
Let us apply this Rule one degree farther. You cannot conceive how an extended ſolid 
Subſtance ſhould think, therefore God cannot make it think : Can you conceive how your 
own Soul, or any Subſtance, thinks? You find indeed that you do think, and ſo do I; but 
I want to be told how the Action of Thinking is performed: This, 1 confeſs, is beyond 
my Conception; and I would be glad any one, who conceives it, would explain it to me. 
God, 1 find, has given me this Faculty; and ſince I cannot but be convinced of his Power 
in this Inſtance; which though I every moment experiment in my ſelf, yet I cannot con- 
ceive the manner of; what would it be leſs than an infolent Abſurdity, to deny his Power 
in other like Caſes, only for this Reaſon, becauſe I cannot conceive the manner how ? 

To explain this Mattet a little farther. God has created a Subſtance let it be, for 
example, a ſolid extended Subſtance. Is God bound to give it, beſides Being, a Power 
of Action? That, I think, no body will fay : He therefore may leave it in a ſtate of 
Inactivity, and it will be nevertheleſs a Subſtance; for Action is not neceſſary to the Be- 
ing of any Suhſtance that God does create: God has likewiſe created and made to exiſt, 
de novo, an immaterial Subſtance, which will not loſe its Being of a Subſtance, though _ 
God ſhould beſtow on it nothing more but this bare Being, without giving it an) 
Activity at all. Here are now two diſtin& Subſtances, the one Material, the other - 
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material, both in a ſtate of perfect InaQtivity. Now I ask, What Power God can give to 
one of theſe Subſtances ( ſuppoſing them to retain the ſame diſtin& Natures, that they 
had as Subſtances 1n their ſtate of Inactivity) which he cannot give to the other? In that 
ſtate, tis plain, neither of them thinks; for Thinking being an Action, it cannot be 
denied, that God can put an end to any Action of any created Subſtance, without annihi- 
lating of the Subſtance whereof it is an Action; and if it be ſo, he can alfo create or 
give Exiſtence to ſuch a Subſtance, without giving that Subſtance any Action at all. By 
the ſame Reaſon it is plain, that neither of them can move it ſelf: Now I would ask, why 
Omnipotency cannot give to either of theſe Subſtances, which are equally in a ſtate of 
rfect Inactivity, the ſame Power, that it can give to the other? Let it be, for Ex- 
ample, that of ſpontaneous or Self-motion, which is a Power that *tis ſuppoſed God can . 
give to an unſolid Subſtance, but denied that he can give to a ſolid Subſtance. 0 
If it de asked, Why they limit the Omnipotency of God, in reference to the one ra- 
ther than the other of theſe Subſtances? All that can be ſaid to it is, That they cannot 
conceive, how the ſolid Subſtance ſnould ever be able to move it ſelf. And as little, ſay 
I, are they able to conceive how a created unſolid Subſtance ſhould move it ſelf : But there 
may be ſomething in an immaterial Subſtance, that you do not know. I grant it; and in 
a material one too : For Example, Gravitation of Matter towards Matter, and in the ſe- 
veral Proportions obſervable, inevitably ſhews, that there is ſomething in Matter that we 
do not underſtand, unleſs we can conceive Self-motion in Matter; or an inexplicable and 
inconceivable Attraction in Matter, at immenſe and almoſt incomprehenſible Diſtances * 
It muſt therefore be confeſſed, that there 1s ſomething in ſolid, as well as unſolid Sub- 
ſtances, that we do not underſtand. But this we know, that they may each of them 
have their diſtin& Beings, without any Activity ſuperadded to them, unleſs you will 
deny, That God can take from any Being its Power of Acting, which tis probable will be 
thought too preſumptuous for any one to do; and I ſay, it is as hard to conceive Self-mo- 
tion In a created immaterial as in a material Being, conſider it how you will: And there- 
fore this is no Reaſon to deny Omnipotency to be able to give a Power of Self. motion to a 
material Subſtance, if he pleaſes, as well as to an immaterial ; ſince neither of them 
can have it from themfelves, nor can we conceive how it can be in either of them. 
The ſame is viſible in the other Operation of Thinking ; both theſe Subſtances may 
be made, and exiſt without Thought; neither of them has, or can have the Power of 
Thinking from it ſelf: God may give it to either of them, according to the good 
Pleaſure of his Omnipotency ; and in which ever of them it is, it is equally beyond 
our Capacity to conceive, how either of thoſe Subſtances thinks, But for that Reaſon, 
to deny that God, who had Power enough to give them both a Being out of nothing, 
can by the ſame Omnipotency give them what other Powers and Perfections he pleaſes, 
has no better a Foundation than to deny his Power of Creation, becauſe we cannot con- 
ceive how it is performed; and there at laſt this way of Reaſoning muſt terminate. 
That Omnipotency cannot make a Subſtance to be ſolid and not ſolid at the ſame time, | 9 
I think, with due Reverence, we may ſay; but, that a ſolid Subſtance may not have 5 ll. 
Qualities, Perfections and Powers, which have no natural or viſibly neceſſary Conne- 1 
xion with Solidity and Extenſion, is too much for us (who are but of Leſterday, and 
know nothing) to be poſitive in. If God cannot join things together by Connexions in- 
conceivable to us, we muſt deny even the Conſiſtency, and Being of Matter it ſelf; ſince 
every Particle of it having ſome bulk, has its Parts connected by ways inconceivable to us. 
So that all the Difficulties, that are raiſed againſt the Thinking of Matter from our Igno- 
rance or narrow Conceptions, ſtand not at all in the way of the Power of God, if he plea- 
ſes to ordain it ſo; nor proves any thing againſt his having actually endued ſome par- 
cels of Matter, ſo diſpoſed as he thinks fit, with a Faculty of Thinking, till it can be 
me wn, that it contains a Contradiction to ſuppoſe it. 93756 \. 101116; | 
Though to me Senſation be comprehended under Thinking in general, yet in the fore- 
going Diſcourſe, I have ſpoke of Senſe in Brutes, as diſtin& from Thinking. Becauſe 
your Lordſhip, as I remember, ſpeaks of Senſe in Brutes. But here I take liberty to 
obſerve, That if your Lordſhip allows Brutes to have Senſation, it will follow, either 
that God can and doth give to ſome parcels of Matter a Power of Perception and Think- 
ing; or that all Animals have immaterial, and conſequently, according to your Lord- 
ſhip, immortal Souls, as well as Men; and to ſay that Fleas and Mites, &c. have immor- 
tal Souls as well as Men, will poſſibly be looked on, as going a great way to ſerve an 
Hypotheſis. | TAR | | 
Thave been pretty large in making this Matter plain, that they who are fo forward 
to beſtow hard Cenſures or Names on the Opinions of thoſe who differ from them, may 
conſider whether ſometimes they are not more due to their own: And that they may be 
perſwaded a little to temper that Heat, which ſuppoſing the Truth in their current Opi- 
nions, gives them (as they think) a Right to lay what Imputations they pleaſe on thoſe 
who would fairly examine the Grounds they ſtand upon. For talking with a Suppoſition 
and Inſinuat ions, that Truth and Knowledge, nay Oo too, ſtands and falls with 
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thinking immaterial Subſtance : It being, in reſpect of our Notions, 


their Syſtems; is at beſt but an imperious way of begging the Queſtion, and aſſuming to 
themſelves, under the pretence of Zeal for the Cauſe of God, a Title to Infallibility. It 
is very becoming that Men's Zeal for Truth ſhould go as far as their Proofs, but not go for 
Proofs themſelves. He that attacks received Opinions with any thing but fair Arguments 
may, I own, be juſtly ſuſpected not to mean well, nor to be led by the Love of Truth but 
che ſame may be ſaid of him too, who ſo defends them. An Error is not the better for 
being common, nor Truth the worſe for having lain neglected: And if it were put to the 
Vote any where in the World, I doubt, as things are managed, whether Truth would 
have the Majority, at leaſt, whilſt the Authority of Men, and not the examination of 
Things muſt be its Meaſure. The imputation of Scepticiſm and thoſe broad Inſinuations 
to render what I have writ ſuſpected, ſo frequent as if that were the great Buſineſs of all 
this Pains you have been at about me, has made me ſay thus much my Lord, rather as m 
Senſe of the way to eſtabliſh Truth in its full Force and Beauty, than that I think the World 
will need to have any thing ſaid to it, to make it diſtinguiſh between your Lordſhip's and 
my Deſigu in Writing, which therefore 1 ſecurely leave to the Judgment of the Reader. 
and return to the Argument in Hand. | 7 
What 1 have above ſaid, I take to be a full Anſwer to all that your Lordſhip would infer 
from my Idea of Matter, of Liberty, and from the Power of Abſtracting. You ask, + 
* 1 Anſ. How can my Idea of Liberty agree with the Idea that Bodies can operate only by Motion and Im- 
p. 73. pulſe? Anſw. By the Omnipotency of God, who can make all things agree, that involve 
MEMay B. not a Contradiction. Tis true, I ſay, + © That Bodies operate by impulſe, and nothing 
3 e « elſe.” And ſo I thought when 1 writ it, and yet can concelve no other way of their 
$11, Operation. But I am ſince convinced by the Judicious Mr. Newtor's incomparable Book, 
that 'tis too bold a Preſumption to limit God's Power in this Point, by my narrow Con- 
ceptions. The gravitation of Matter towards Matter, by ways unconceivable to me, is 
not only a Demonſtration that God can, if he pleaſes, put into Bodies, Powers, and ways 
of Operation, above what can be derived from our Idea of Body, or can be explained by 
what we know of Matter, but alſo an unqueſtionable and every where viſible Inſtance, that 
he has done ſo. And therefore in the next Edition of my Book, I ſhall take care to have 
that Paſſage rectified. | | | 
As to Self-conſciouſneſs, your Lordſhip asks, + What is there like Self-Conſciouſneſs in Mat- 
ter? Nothing at all in Matter as Matter. But that God cannot beſtow on ſome parcels of 
Matter a Power of Thinking, and with it Self-conſciouſneſs will never be proved by ask- 
ing, * How it is poſſible to apprehend that meer Body ſhould perceive that it doth perceive ? The 
Weakneſs of our Apprehenſion I grant in the Caſe : I confeſs as much as you pleaſe, that 
we cannot conceive how a ſolid, no nor how an unſolid created Subſtance thinks; but this 
Weakneſs of our Apprehenſions, reaches not the Power of God, whoſe Weakneſs is 
ſtronger than any thing in Men. ; 
Your Argument from Abſtraction, we have in this Queſtion, & Vit may be in the Power 
* Anſw. of Matter to think, how comes it to be ſo impoſſible for ſuch organized Bodies as the Brutes have, 
* enlarge their Ideas by Abſtraction? Anſw. This ſeems to ſuppoſe, that I place Thinking 
within the natural Power of Matter. If that be your Meaning, my Lord, I neither ſay, 
nor ſuppoſe, that all Matter has naturally in it a Faculty of Thinking, but the direct con- 
trary. But if you mean that certain parcels of Matter, ordered by the Divine Power, as 
ſeems fit᷑ to him, may be made capable of receiving from his Omnipotency the Faculty of 
Thinking; that indeed I ſay, and that being granted, the Anſwer to your Queſtion is ea- 
ſy, ſince if Omnipotency can give Thought to any ſolid Subſtance, it is not hard to con- 
ceive, that God may give that Faculty in an higher or lower Degree, as it pleaſes him, who 
knows what Diſpoſition of the Subject is ſuited to ſuch a particular way or degree of 
Thinking. HF | | | 
A Argument to prove, That God cannot endue any parcel of Matter with the 
„ Let, Faculty of Thinking, is taken from thoſe Words of wine, * where I ſhew, by what Con- 
p. 139, nexion of Ideas we may come to know, That God is an Immaterial Subſtance. They are 
theſe, © The Idea of an eternal actual, knowing Being, with the Idea of Immateriality, 
by the intervention of the Idea of Matter, and of its actual Diviſion, Diviſibility and 
td want of Perception, &c. From whence your Lordſhip thus argues, + Here the want of 
p. 77. Perception is owned to be ſo eſſential to Matter, that God is therefore concluded to be Immaterial. 
| Anſw. Perception and Knowledge in that one Eternal Being, where it has its Source 'tis 
viſible muſt be eſſentially inſeparable, is not Matter : How far this makes the want of Per- 
ception an eſſential Property of Matter I will not diſpute it ſuffices that it ſhews, That Per- 
ception is not an eſſential Property of Matter ; and therefore Matter cannot be that eter- 
nal original Being, to which Perception and Knowledge is eſſential. Matter, I ſay, natu- 
rally is without Perception : Ergo, ſays your Lordſhip, want of Perception is an eſſential Pro- 
perty of Matter, and God does not change the eſſential Properties of things, their Nature remaining. 
From whence you infer, That God cannot beſtow on any parcel of Matter (the Nature of 
Matter remaining) a Faculty of Thinking. If the Rules of Logick ſince my days be not 
changed, I may ſafely deny this Conſequence. For an Argument that runs thus, God doe, 
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not much more remote from our Comprehenſion to conceive, that 
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not; Ergo, he cannot, I was taught when I came firſt to the Univerſity, would not hold. 


For I never ſaid God did. But * © That I ſee no Contradiction in it, that he ſhould, if he. 


« pleaſed, to give ſome Syſtems of ſenſleſs Matter, a Faculty of Thinking,” and I know 
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C. 3. 56. 
no Body, before Des Cartes, that ever pretended to ſne that there was any Contradiction 15 


in it. So that at worſt, my not being able to ſee in Matter any ſuch Incapacity, as makes 
it impoſſible for Omnipotency to beſtow on it a Faculty of Thinking, makes me oppoſite 


only to the Carteſians. For as far as I have ſeen or heard, the Fathers of the Chriſtian 


Church never pretended to demonſtrate that Matter, was incapable to receive a Power of 
Senſation, Perception and Thinking, from the Hand of the omnipotent Creator. Let us 
therefore, if you pleaſe, ſuppoſe the Form of your Argumentation right, and that your 
Lordſhip means, God cannot: And then if your Argument be good, it proves, That God 
could not give to Baalam's Aſs a Power to ſpeak to his Maſter as he did, for the want of 
rational Diſcourſe, being natural to that Species, 'tis but for your Lordſhip to call it an 
Eſſential Property, and then God cannot change the Eſſential Properties of things, their Nature 
remaining: Whereby it is proved, That God cannot with all his Omnipotency, give to an 
Aſs a Power to ſpeak as Balaam's did. | 

' You ſay, + my Lord, you do not ſet Bounds to God's Omnipotency. For he may if he pleaſe 


change a Body into an Immaterial Subſtance, i. e. take away from a Subſtance the Solidity * "8g | 
which it had before, and which made it Matter, and then give it a Faculty of thinking 


which it had not before, and which makes it a Spirit, the ſame Subſtance remaining. For 
if the ſame Subſtance remains not, Body is not changed into an immaterial Subſtance. But the 
ſolid Subſtance and all belonging to it is Annihilated, and an Immaterial Subſtance Created, 
which is not change of one thing into another, but the deſtroying of one, and making an- 
other de novo. In this change therefore of a Body or Material Subſtance into an Immate- 
rial, let us obſerve thoſe diſtin&t Conſiderations. 1222 | 

Firſt, you ſay, God may if He Pleaſes take away from a Solid Subſtance Solidity, which 
is that which makes it a Material Subſtance or Body ; and may make it an Immaterial Sub- 
ſtance, i. e. a Subſtance without Solidity: But this privation of one Quality gives it not 


another; the bare taking away a lower or leſs Noble Quality does not give it an Higher 


or Nobler ; that muſt be the gift of God. For the bare Privation of one, and a meaner 
Quality, cannot be the Poſition of an Higher and better: unleſs any one will ſay, that 
Cogitation, or the Power of thinking, reſults from the Nature of Subſtance it ſelf, which 
if it do, then wherever there is Subſtance, there muſt be Cogitation, or a Power of think- 
ing. Here then, upon your Lordſhip's own Principles is an Immaterial Subſtance without 
the Faculty of thinking. 8 . | 
In the next place, you will not deny, but God may give to this Subſtance thus deprived 
of Solidity a Faculty of thinking; for you ſuppoſe it made capable of that by being made 
Immaterial, whereby you allow, that the ſame numerical Subſtance may be ſometimes 


* 


wholly lacogitative, or without a Power of thinking, and at other times perfectly Cogita- 


tive, or indued with a Power of thinking. | | 

Further, you will not deny, but God can give it Solidity and make it Material again. For 

I conclude it will not be denied, that God can make it again, what it was before. Now I 
crave leave to ask your Lordſhip, why God having given to this Subſtance the Faculty of 


thinking after Solidity was taken from it; cannot reſtore to it Solidity again, without ta- 


king away the Faculty of thinking. When you have reſolved this my Lord, you will have 


proved it impoſſible for God's Omnipotence to give to a Solid Subſtance a Faculty of 


thinking ; but till then, not having proved it impoſſible, and yet denying that God can do 
it, is to deny that he can do, what is in it ſelf poſſible ; which as I humbly conceive is viſi- 
bly to ſer Bounds to God's Omniporency, though you ſay here, | you do nor ſer Bounds to God's 
Omni potency. C 90 4s | | NN 

If I ſhould imitate your Lordſhip's way of Writing, 1 ſhould not omit to bring in Epi- 
curus here, and take notice that this was his Way, Deum verbis ponere, re tollere. And then 
add, that I am certain you do not think he promoted the great ends of Religion and Morality, For 
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tis with ſuch Candid and Kind Inſinuations, as theſe, that you bring in both Hobbes, f. and + 1 Ant- 


Spinoſa || into your Diſcourſe here about God's being able, if he pleaſe, to give to ſome 
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5 
parcels of Matter ordered as he thinks fit, a Faculty of thinking. Neither of thoſe Authors b. p.79. 


having as appears by any Paſſages you bring out of them ſaid any thing to this Queſtion, 


nor having, as it ſeems, any other buſineſs here, but by their Names skilfully to give that 


Character to my Book, with which you would recommend it to the World. By Bos 

I pretend; not. to enquire what meaſure of Zeal, nor for what, guides your Lordſhip's 
Pen in ſuch a way of Writing, as yours has all along been with me: Only I cannot but con- 
ſider, what Reputation it would give to the Writings of the Fathers of the Church, if they 
ſhould think Truth required, or Religion allowed them to imitate ſuch Patterns. But God 
be thanked: there be thoſe amongſt them who do not admire ſuch ways of managing the 
Cauſe of Truth or Religion. They being ſenſible, that if every one, who believes or can 
pretend he has Truth on his ſide, is thereby Authorized without proof, to inſinuate, what 
ever may ſerve to prejudice Mens Minds IN fide, there will be — 
I nn2 made 
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* 1 Ang, Ordered as he thinks fit, a Faculty of Perception and Thinking. You ſay, * You look 
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GOD can, if he pleaſes, ſaperadd to Matter a Faculty of Thinking, 
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made on Charity and Practice, without any gain to Truth or Knowledge. And that the 
Liberties frequently taken by Diſputants to do ſo, may have been the cauſe that the World 
in all Ages has received ſo much harm, and ſo little Advantage from Controverſies in Re. 
ligion. 

87 heſe are the Arguments which your Lordſhip has brought to confute one ſaying in my 
Book, by other Paſſages in it, which therefore being all but Argument a ad Hominem, if 
they did prove what they du not, are of no other uſe, than to gain a Victory over me, a 
thing methinks ſo much beneath your Lordſhip, that it does not deſerve one of your Pa- 
ges. The Queſtion is, whether God can if he pleaſes, beſtow on any parcel of Matter 
a Miſtake herein to be of dangerous Confequence, as to the great ends of Religion and Mor ality. "Is 
this be ſo, my Lord, I think one may well wonder, why your Lordſhip has brought no Argu- 
ments to Eſtabliſh the Truth it ſelf, which Ton look on to be of ſuch dangerous Conſequence to be 


_ miſtaken in; but have ſpent ſo many Pages only in a Perſona! Matter in endeavouring to ſhew, 


* 1 Anſ. 


That I had laconſiſtences fa my Book, which if any ſuch thing had been ſhewed, the Que. 
ſtion would be ſtill as far from being decided, and the danger of miftaking about it as little 
prevented, as if nothing of all this had been ſaid. If therefore your Lordſhip's Care of the 
great ends of Religion and Morality have made You think it neceſſary to clear this Queſtion, the 
World has reaſon to conclude there is little to be ſaid againſt that Propoſition, which is to 
be found in my Book concerning the Poſſibility, that ſome parcels of Matter might be ſo 
ordered by Omnipotence, as to be endued with a faculty of Thinking, if God fo Pleaſed, 
ſince your Lordſhip's Concern for the promoting the great ends of Religion and Morality, has not 
enabled you to produce one Argument againſt a Propoſition, that you think of ſo dangerous 
conſequence to them. Ln, 

And here I crave leave to obſerve, That though ia your Title Page you promiſe to 
pray that my Notion of Ideas is inconſiſtent with it ſelf, (which if it were, it could hardly 

proved to be inconſiſtent with any thing elſe,) and with the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith; 
Yet your Attempts all atong have been to prove me in ſome Paſſages of my Book inconſiſt- 
ent with my ſelf, without having ſhewn any Propoſition in my Book inconſiſtent with any 
Article of the Chriſtian Faith. 2 | | | 

E think, your Lordſhip has indeed made uſe of one Argument of your own: But it is 
ſach an one, that I confeſs I do not fee how, it is apt much to promote Religion, eſpecially 
the Chriftian Religion founded on Revelation. I ſhall ſet down your Lordſhip's Words, 
that they may be conſidered, you ſay : * That you are of Opinion, that the great Ends of Re- 


P. 54» 55* Iigion and Morality are heſt ſecured by the Proofs of the Immortality of the Soul from its Nature 
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and Properties; and which you think proves it Immaterial. Your Lordſhip does not queſtion whether 
God can give Immortality to a Material Subſtance ;, but you ſay, it takes off very much from the 
Evidence of Immortality, if it depend wholly upon God's giving that, which of its own Nature it is 
not capable of, &c. So likewife you ſay, | If a Man cannot be certain, but that Matter may 
think (as I affirm) then what becomes of the Souls Immateriality (and conſequently Immortality) 
from its Operations? But for alt this, ſay I, his aſſurance of Faith remains on its own Baſis. 
Now you appeal to any Man of Senſe, whether the finding the uncertainty of his own Principles which 
he went upon in point of Reaſon, doth not weaken the Credibility of theſe fundamental Articles, 
when they are conſider ed purely as Matters of Faith ? For before there was a natural Credibility in 
them on the account of Reaſon; but by going an wrong grounds of Certainty, all that is loſt ; and in- 


ſtead of being Certain, be i more doubtful than ever. And if the Evidence of Faith falls ſo much 
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ſhort of that of Reaſon, it muſt needs have leſs effett upon Mens Minds, when the Subſer viency of 
Reaſon is taken away; as it muſt be when the grounds of Certainty by Reaſon are vaniſhed. Is it at 
all probable, That he who finds his Reaſon deceive him in ſuch Fundamental Points, ſhould have his 
Faith ſtand firm and unmoveable on the account of Revelation! For in Matters of Revelation, there 
muſt be ſome Autecedent Principles ſuppoſed before we can bekeve any thing on the Account of it, 
More to the fame. purpoſe we have. ſome Paſſages farther, where from ſome of my 
Words, your Lordſhip fays, “ Tos cannot but obſerve, That we have no Certainty upon my 
graunds, that Self-conſciouſneſs depends upon an individual Immaterial Subſtance, and conſequently 


' That a Material Subſtance may, according to my Printiples, have Self-conſciouſneſs in it; at leaſt 


that I am not certain of the contrary. | Wherenpon your | Lordſhip bids me conſider, whether this 


dub not 4 hittle afſoct the whole Article of the Neſurreſtiun? W hat does all this tend to? But to 


of its Immortality) cannot be d . tow f 
your Lordſhip's botems, .I hu mbly conceive, on this, That Divine Revelation'abates of its 


make the World believe, that 1 have leſſeusd rhe Credibility of the Immortality of the Soul 
and the Reſurrection, by faying, That though it be moſt highly'probable, that the Soul is 
Immaterial, yet upon my Principles it cannot be demonſtrated; becauſe it is not impoſli- 
ble to God's Omnipotency, if he pleaſes to beſtow upon ſome parcels of Matter diſpoſed 
as he ſees fit, a Faculty of thinking. g —_— 
This your Accuſation of my leſſening the Credibility of theſe. Articles of Faith is founded 
on this, That the Article of the Immortality of the Soul abates of its Credibility, if it be 
allowed, That its knmaveriatity (which is the ſuppoſed Proof from Reaſon and Philofophy 
emonftrated/from natutal 'Reafon : Which Argument of 
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than that he ſhould ſuperadd to it another Subſtance, with a 


Credibility in all thoſe Articles it propoſes proportionably as Humane Reaſon fails to ſup- 
port the Teſtimony of God. And all that your Lordſhip in thoſe Paſſages has ſaid, when Ex- 
amined, will I ſuppoſe be found to import thus much, v:z. Does God promiſe any thing to 
Mankind to be believed? It is very fit and credible to be believed, if Reaſon can demon- 
ſtrate it to be true. But if Humane Reaſon comes ſhort in the Caſe, and cannot make it 
out, its Credibility is thereby leſſened; which is in effect to ſay; That the Veracity of God 
is not a firm and ſure Foundation of Faith to rely upon, without the concurrent Teſtimony 
of Reaſon, 5. e. with Reverence be it ſpoken, God 1s not to be believed on his own Word, 
unleſs what he reveals be in it felt credible, and might be believed without him. 
If this be a way to promote Religion, the Chriſtian Religion in all its Articles, I am 
not ſorry, that it is not a way to be found in any of my Writings, for I imagine any thing 
like this would, (and I ſhould think defery'd) to have other Titles than bare Scepriciſm be- 
ſtowed upon it, and would have raiſed no ſmall Out- cry againſt any one, who is not to 
be ſuppoſed to be in the right in all that he ſays, and ſo may ſecurely ſay what he pleaſes. 
Such as I, the Prophanum Vulgus, who take too much upon us, if we would examine, have 
nothing to do but to hearken and believe, tho' what he ſaid ſhonld ſubvert the very Foun- 
dations of the Chriſtian Faith. | 5 5 | 
W hat I have above obſerved, is ſo viſibly contained in Lordſhip's Argument, That when 
I met with it in your Anſwer to my firſt Letter, it ſeemed ſo ſtrange from a Man of your 
Lordſhip's Character, and in a Diſpute in defence of the Doctrine of the Trinity, that ! 
could hardly perſwade my ſelf, but it was a ſlip of your Pen: But when I found it in your 
ſecond Letter * made uſe of again, and ſeriouſly enlarged as an Argument of Weight to +a k 1 
be inſiſted upon, I was convinced, that it was a Principle, that you heartily imbraced, how p 15 * 
little favourable ſoever it was to the Articles of the Chriſtian Religion, and particularly 23. 
thoſe which you undertook to defend. 5 ; 5 | 
I deſire my Reader to peruſe the Paſſages as they ſtand in your Letters themſelves, and 
ſee whether what you ſay in them does not amount to this, That a Revelation from God is 
more or leſs credible according as it has a ſtronger or weaker Confirmation from Humane 
Reaſon. For, | | „ 3 | 
1. Your Lordſhip ſays, + You do not queſt ion whether God can give Immortality to a material + 1 An. 
Subft ance ;, but you ſay it takes off very much from the evidence of Immortality, if it depends wholly P. 55+ 
upon God's giving that which of its own Nature it is not capable of. 6 5 
To which I reply, any ones not being able to demonſtrate the Soul to be Immaterial, 
takes off not very much, nor at all from the evidence of its Immortality, if God has re- 
vealed, that it ſhall be Immortal, becauſe the Veracity of God is a Demonſtration of the 
Truth of what he has revealed, and the want of another Demonſtration of a Propoſition, 
that is demonſtratively true, takes not off from the Evidence of it. For where there is a 
clear Demonſtration, there is as much Evidence as any Truth can have, that is not Self- 
evident. God has revealed that the Souls of Men ſkall live for ever. But ſays your Lord- 
ſhip from this Evidence it takes off very much £ it depends wholly upon God's giving 
that, which of its own Nature it is not capable of. i. e. The Revelation and Teſtimony of God 
loſes much of its Evidence, if this depends wholly upon the good Pleaſure of God, and 
cannot be demonſtratively made out by natural Reaſon, that the Soul is immaterial, and 
confequently in its own Nature immortal. For that is all that here is or can be meant by 
theſe Words, which of its own Nature it is not capable of, to make them to the purpoſe. For 
the whole of your Lordſhip's Diſcourſe here, is to prove, That the Soul cannot be mate- 
rial, becauſe then the Evidence of its being immortal would be very much leſſened, Which 
is to ſay, That tis not as credible upon divine Revelation, that a material Subſtance ſhould 
be immortal, as au immaterial ; or which is all one, That God is not equally to be believed, 
when he declares, that a material Subſtance ſhall be immortal, as when he declares, that an 
immaterial ſhall be ſo, becauſe the Imtdortality of a material Subſtance, cannot be demon- 
ſtrated from natural Reafor. | 7 
Let us try this Rule of your Lordſhip's a little farther. God had revealed, that the 
Bodies Men ſhall have after the Reſurrection, as well as their Souls, liall live to Eternity. 
Does your Lordfhip believe the eternal Life of the one of theſe, more than of the other, 
becauſe you think you can prove it of one of them by natural Reaſon, and of the other not? 
Or can any one who admits of divine Revelation in the Caſe, doubt of one of them more 
than the other ? Or think this Propoſition leſs credible, the Bodies of Men, after the Re- 
fur rection, ſhalf live for ever; than this, That the Souls of Men ſhall, after the Re- 
ſurrection, live for evet ? For that be muſt do, if he thinks either of them is leſs cre- vn 
dible tian the other. If this be ſo, Reaſon is to be confülted, how far God is to be belie- 9 
ved, andthe credit of divine Teſtimony, muſt recelve its force from the Evidence of Rea- | 
fon ; Which is evidently take away the credibility of divine Revelation, in all ſupernatu- 
ral Truths, wherein the Evidence of Reaſon fails. And how much ſuch a Principle as 
this tends to the ſapport of the Do@rine of the Trinity, of the Promoting the Chriſtian 
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Religion, F ſhalf leave it to your Lordſhip to conſider: 
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Faculty of Thinking; ſince we know not wherein Thinking conſiſts, 
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[ am not ſo well read in Hobbes or Spinoza, as to be able to ſay, what were their Opi- 
nions in this Matter. But poſlibly there be thoſe, who will think your Lordſhip's Autho- 
rity of more uſe to them in the Caſe, than thoſe juſtly decried Names : And be glad to 
find your Lordſhip a Patron of the Oracles of Reaſon, ſo little to the Advantage of the 0r,. 
cles of Divine Revelation. This at leaſt, I think, may be ſubjoined to the Words at the 
bottom of the next Page, That thoſe who have gone abort to leſſen the Credibility of Ar. 
ticles of Faith, which evidently they do, who ſay they are leſs credible, becauſe they can- 
not be made out demonſtratively by Natural Reaſon, have not been thought to ſecure ſe- 
veral of the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith, eſpecially thoſe of the Trinity, Incarnation, and 
Reſurrection of the Body, which are thoſe upon the account of which I am brought by your 
Lordſhip into this Diſpute. 

I ſhall not trouble the Reader with your Lordſhip's Endeavours in the following Words, 
to prove, That if the Soul be not an immaterial Subſtance, it can be nothing but Life; your 
very very firſt Words viſibly confuting all that you alledge to that purpoſe. They are, * 
If the Soul be a material Subſtance, it is really nothing but Life; which is to ſay, That if the 
Soul be really a Subſtance, it is not really a Subſtance, but really nothing elſe but an affection of 
a Subſtance ; for the Life, whether of a material or immaterial Subſtance, is not the Sub- 
ſtance it ſelf, but an affe&ggion of it. | 

2. You ſay, * Although we think the ſeparate State of the Soul after Death, is ſufficiently re- 
vealed in the Scripture; yet it creates 4 great difficulty in underſtanding it, if the Soul be nothin 
but Life, or a material Subſtance, which muſt be diſſolved when Life is ended. Tur if the Soul be 
a material Subſ! ace, it muſt be made up, as others are, of the Coheſion of ſolid and ſeparate Parts, 
how minute and inviſible ſoever they be. - And what is it which ſhould keep them together, when Life 


is gone? So that it is no eaſy matter 705 an Account, how the Soul ſhould be capable of Immortality, 


unleſs it be an immaterial Subſtance ; and then we know the Solution and Texture of Bodies cannot 
reach the Soul, being of a different Nature. | 

Let it be as hard a matter, as it will, to give an Account what it is, that ſhould keep the Parts 
of a material Soul together, after it Is ſeparated from the Body ; yet it will be always as eaſy 
to give an Account of it, as to Account what it is which ſhall keep together a material and im- 


material Subſtance. And yet the Difficulty that there is to give an Account of that, | hope 


does not, with your Lordſhip, weaken the Credibility of the inſeparable Union of Soul and 
Body to Eternity: And I perſwade my ſelf, that the Men of Senſe, to whom your Lordſhip 


appeals in the Caſe, do not find their belief of this Fundamental Point, much weakened by that 
difficulty. I thought heretofore (and by your Lordſhip's Permiſſion, would think ſo ſtill) 
that the Union of Parts of Matter, one with another, is as much in the Hands of God, as 
the Union of a material and immaterial Subſtance ;, and that it does not rake off very much, 
or at all, from the Evidence of Immortality, which depends on that Union, that it #s no eaſy 
matter to give an Account what it is that ſhould keep them together: Though its depending wholly 
upon the Gift and good Pleaſure of God, where the manner creates great difficulty in the Under- 


ſtanding, and our Reaſon cannot diſcover in the Nature of things, how it is, be that which 


your Lo1dſhip ſo poſitively ſays leſſens the Credibility of the Fundamental Articles of the Reſur- 


 retHion and Immortality. | | 


But, my Lord, to remove this Obje&ion a little, and to ſhew of how ſmall Force it is 
even with your ſelf; give me leave to preſume, That your Lordſhip as firmly believes the 
Immortality of the Body after the Reſurrection, as any other Article of Faith: If ſo, then 
it being no eaſy Matter to give an Account, what it is that ſhall keep together the Parts of a material 
Soul, to one that believes it is material, can no more weaker the Credibility of its Immorta- 
lity, than the like difficulty weakens the Credibility of the Immortality of the Body. For 
when your Lordſhip ſhall find it an eaſie matter to give an Account, what it is beſides the good 
Pleaſure of God, which ſhall keep together the Parts of our material Bodies to Eternity, or 
even Soul and Body; I doubt not but any one, who ſhall think the Soul material, will alſo 
find it as eaſte to give an Account, what it is that ſhall keep thoſe Parts of Matter alſo together 
to Eternity. El OE. | 1135 

Were it not that the Warmth of Controverſy is apt to make Men ſo far forget, as to 
take up thoſe Principles themſelves (when they will ſerve their turn) which they have 
highly condemned in others, I ſhould wonder to find your Lordſhip to argue, That becauſe 
it is a difficulty to underſtand what ſhould keep together the minute Parts of a material Soul, when 
Life is gone; and becauſe it is not an eaſie matter to give an Account how the Soul ſbould be capable 
of Immortality, unleſs it be an immaterial Subſtance : Therefore it is not ſo credible as if it 
were eaſy to give an Account by Natural Reaſon, how it could be. For to this it is, that all 
this your Diſcouſe tends as is evident by what is already ſet down out of Page 55 3 and 
will be more fully made out by what your Lordſhip ſays in other places, though 
0 needs no ſuch Proofs, ſince it would all be nothing againſt me in any other 


. 


[ thought your Lordſhip had in other places aſſerted, and inſiſted on this Truth, That 
no part of Divine Revelation was the leſs to be believed, becaule the thing it ſelf created 
great difficulty in the Underſtanding, and the manner of it was hard to be explained; and it 


— 


nor to what ſort of Subſtances the Almighty has been pleaſed to give 


— —— 


was no eaſie matter to give an Account how it was. This, as I take it, your Lordſhip con- 
demned in others, as a very unreaſonable Principle, and ſuch as would ſubvert all the Ar- 
ticles of the Chriſtian Religion, that were mere matters of Faith, as I think it will: And is 
it poſſible, that you ſhould make uſe of it here your ſelf, againſt the Article of Life and Im- 
nortality, that Chriſt hath brought to light through the Goſpel ; and neither was, nor 
could by made out by Natural Reaſon without Revelation ? But you will ſay, you ſpeak 
only of the Soul; and your Words are, That it ig no eaſy matter to give an Account how the 
Soul, ſhould be capable of Immortality, unleſs it be an immaterial Subſtance, 1 grant it ; but crave 
leave to ſay, That there is not any one of thoſe Difficulties, that are, or can be raiſed a- 
bout the manner how a material Soul can be immortal, which do not as well reach the Im- 
mortality of the Body. | | | | 

But if it were not ſo, I am ſure this Principle of your Lordſhip's would reach other Ar- 
ticles of Faith, wherein our natural Reaſon finds it not ſo eaſy to give an Account how thoſe 
Myſteries are: And which therefore, according to your Principles, muſt be leſs cre- 
dible, than other Articles, that create leſs difficulty to the Underſtanding. For your Lordſhip 
ſays, * That you appeal to any Man of Senſe, whether to a Man who thought by his Princi- Y 
ples, he could from natural Grounds demonſtrate the Immortality of the Soul, the finding ” 
the uncertainty of thoſe Principles he went upon in point of Reaſon, 1. e. the finding he could not —_— 
certainly prove it by natural Reaſon, doth not weaken the credibility of that fundamental Article, 
when it is conſidered purely as a Matter of Faith? Which in effect, I humbly conceive, amounts 
to this; That a Propoſition divinely revealed, that cannot be proved by natural Reaſon, 


is leſs credible than one that can : Which ſeems to me to come very little ſhort of this, 


and falls with it: And that the Truths of God, or the Articles of meer Faith, loſe ſo much 


Yue 


lation. 


with due reverence be it ſpoken, That God is leſs to be believed when he affirms a Propo- 

ſition, that cannot be proved by natural Reaſon, than when he propoſes what can be pro- 

ved by it. The direct contrary to which is my Opinion, though you endeavour to make 

good, by theſe following Words, Þ If the evidence of Faith falls ſo much ſhort of that of Rea- 

fon, it muſt needs have leſs effect upon Mens Minds, when the Subſerviency of Reaſon is taken away 51 2 An. 
as it muſt be when the Grounds of Certainty by Reaſon are vaniſhed. Ii it at all probable, that he ©* 29. 
who finds his Reaſon deceive him in ſuch fundamental Points, ſhould have his Faith ſtand firm and 

un moveable on the Account of Revelation? Than which I think there are hardly plainer 
Words to be found out to declare, that the Credibility of God's Teſtimony depends on 

the natural Evidence or Probability of the things we receive from Revelation ; and riſes 


of their Credibility, as they want Proof from Reaſon: Which if true, Revelation may 
come to have no Credibility at all. For if in this preſent Caſe, the Credibility of this Pro- 
poſition, The Souls of Men ſhall live for ever, revealed in Scripture, be leſſened by con- 
feſling it cannot be demonſtratively proved from Reaſon ; though it be aſſerted to be moſt 
highly probable : Muſt not by the ſame Rule its Credibility dwindle away to nothing, if 
natural Reaſon ſhould not be able to make it out to be ſo much as probable ; or ſhould 
place the probability from natural Principles on the other ſide? For if meer want of De- 
monſtration leſſens the Credibility of any Propoſition divinely revealed, muſt not want of 
Probability, or contrary Probability from natural Reaſon, quite take away its Credibility ? 
Here at laſt it muſt end, if in any one Caſe the Veracity of God, and the Credibility of the 
Truths we receive from him by Revelation, be ſubjected to the Verdicts of Humane Rea- 
ſon, and be allowed to receive any Acceſſion or Diminution from other Proofs, or want 
of other Proofs of its Certainty or Probability. | 18 

If this be your Lordſhip's way to promote Religion or defend its Articles, I know not 
what Agument the greateſt Enemies of it could uſe more effectual for the Subverſion of 
thoſe who have undertaken to defend, this being to reſolve all Revelation perfectly and 
purely into Natural Reaſon, to bound its Credibility by that, and leave no Room for 
Faith in other things, than what can be accounted for by Natural Reaſon without Reye- 


Your Lordſhip + inſiſts much upon it, as if I had vontradicted what I had ſaid in my F 1 An. 
Eſſay, * by ſaying, That upon my Principles it cannot be demonſtratively proved, that it P. 45 ---- | 91 
is an immaterial Subſtance in us that Thinks, however probable it be. He that will be at 4. 2. C. 
the Pains to read that Chapter of mine, and conſider it, will find, that my Buſineſs there 23. 
was to ſhew, that it was no harder to conceive an immaterial than a material Subſtance; 
and that from the Ideas of Thought, and a Power of moving of Matter, which we expe- 
rienced in our ſelves (Ideas originally not belonging to Matter as Matter) there was no 
more difficulty to conclude there was an immaterial Subſtance in us, than that we had ma- 
terial Parts. Theſe Ideas of Thinking, and Power of moving of Matter, I in another place 
ſhew'd did demonſtratively lead us to the certain knowledge of the exiſtence of an immateri- 
al Thinking Being, in whom we have the Idea of Spirit in the ſtrid eſt Senſe; in which Senſe 
L alſo applied it to the Soul, in that 23d Ch. of my Eſſay, the eaſily conceivable Poſſibility, 
nay great probability, that the thinking Subſtance in us is immaterial, giving me ſufficient 
ground for it: In which Senſe I ſhall think I may ſafely attribute it to the thinking Subſtance 
in us, till your Lordſhip ſhall have better proved from my Words, That it is impoſſible it 


ſhould 
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P. 5 8.60. hut of a different Nature from the Body. 


that Power, which cannot be in any created Being, but merely by 
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ſhould be immaterial. For I only ſay, That it is poſſible, . e. involves no Con- 
tradiction, that God the omnipotent immaterial Spirit ſhould, if he pleaſes, give to ſome 
parcels of Matter, diſpoſed as he thinks fit, a Power of Thinking and Moving: Which 
parcels of Matter ſo endued with a Power of Thinking and Motion might properly be cal- 
led Spirits, in contradiſtinction to unthinking Matter. In all which, I preſume, there js 

no manner of Contradiction. | 
I juſtified my uſe of the Word Spirit in that Senſe from the Authorities of Cicero and V. 
gil, applying the Latin Word Spiritus, from whence Spirit is derived, to the Soul as a 
thinking Thing, without excluding Materiality out of it. To which your Lordſhip re. 
plies, & That Cicero, in his Tuſculan Queſtions, ſuppoſes the Soul not to be a finer ſort of Boay, 
That he calls the Body the Priſon of the Sou : 


1 


And fays, That a wiſe Man's Buſineſs is to draw off his Soul from his Body. And then your 


| Lordſhip concludes, as is uſual, with a Queſtion, Is it poſſible now to think ſo great aMan loob 


on the Soul but as a modification of the Body, which muſt be at an end with Life? Anſw. No ; it 
is impoſlible that a Man of ſo good Senſe as Tully, when he uſes the Word Corpus or Bod 

for the groſs and viſible parts of a Man, which he acknowledges to be mortal, ſhould lock 
on the Soul to be a Modification of that Body; in a Diſcourſe wherein he was endeavouring to 
perſuade another, that it was immortal. It is to be acknowledg'd that truly great Mey, 
ſuch as he was, are not wont ſo manifeſtly to contradict themſelves. He had therefore no 
Thought concerning the Modification of the Body of Man in the Caſe : He was not ſuch a 


Trifler as to examine, whether the Modification of the Body of a Man was immortal 


* Ch. 19, 
22, 30, 
31, &c. 


when that Body it ſelf was mortal: And therefore that which he reports as Dicearchw/s 
Opinion, he diſmiſſes in the beginning without any more ado, c. 11. But Ciceros was a 
direct, plain and ſenſible Enquiry, viz. What the Soul was, to ſee whether from thence 
he could diſcover its Immortality? But in all that Diſcourſe in his firſt Book of Tuſculan 
Oueſtions, where he lays out ſo much of his Reading and Reaſon, there is not one Syllable 
ſhewing the leaſt Thought, that the Soul was an immaterial Subſtance ; but many Things 
directly to the contrary. | | | 
Indeed (1.) he ſhuts out the Body taken, in the Senſe he uſes Corpus all-a-long, for the 
ſenſible organical parts of a Man; and is poſitive that is not the Soul: And Body in this 
Senſe, taken for the Humane Body, he calls the Priſon of the Soul; and ſays a wiſe Man, in- 


ſtancing in Socrates and Cato, is glad of a fair opportunity to get out of it. But he no where 


191 1414 


ſays any ſuch thing of Matter : He calls not Matter in general the Priſon of the Soul, nor 
talks a Word of being ſeparate from it. 

2. He concludes, That the Soul is not like other Things here below, made up of a 
Compoſition of the Elements, chap. 29. | 

3. He excludes the two groſs Elements, Earth and Water, from being the Soul, 
chap. 26. $977, 1 

90 far he is clear and poſitive: But beyond this he is uncertain; beyond this he could 
not get. For in ſome Places he ſpeaks doubtfully, whether the Soul be not Air, or Fire. 
Anima ſit ani mus iſuiſut neſcio, c. 25. And therefore he agrees with Panerins, that, if it be 
at all Elementary, it is, as he calls it, Iaflammata Anima, inflamed Air; and for this he gives 


ſeveral Reaſons, c. 18, 19. And though he thinks it to be of a peculiar Nature of its own,yet he 


is ſo far from thinking it immaterial, that he ſays, c. 19. That the admitting it to be of an 
aerial or igneons Nature, would not be inconſiſtent with any thing he had aid. 

That which he ſeems moſt ta encline to is, That the Soul was not at all Elementary, but 
was of the ſame Subſtance with the Heavens; which Ariſtotle, to diſtinguiſh from the four 


Elements and the changeable Bodies here below, which he ſuppoſed made up of them, 


called Quinta Eſſentia. That this was Taly's Opinion is plain from theſe Words, Ergo, 
Animus qui ut ego dico, divinus eſt, ut Euripides audet dicere Deus; & quidem ſi Deus, aut 
aui ma aut ignis et, idim et animus hominis. Nam ut illa natura caleſtis & terra vacat & hu- 
more; 4 utriuſque harum rerum humanus animus ef expiri. Sin autem et quinta quadam natura 


ab Ariſtortele inducta; primum hec &*deorum eſt & animorum. Hanc nos ſententiam ſecuti, his 


ipſis verbis in Conſolatione hac expreſſimus, c. 26. And then he goes on, c. 27. to repeat thoſe 


his owt: Words, which your Lordſhip has quoted out of him, wherein he had affirmed, in 


his Treatiſe 4e Conſolationt, the Soul not to have its Original from the Earth, or to mixed 
or made of any Thing earthly ; but had ſaid, Singularis eſt igitur quedam natura & vis ani- 
mi ſejuncta ab his uſitatis notiſque natiris : Whereby, he tells us, he meant nothing but Ar:- 
ſtotle's Quinta Eſſemia; which being unmixed, being that of which the Gods and Souls con- 
ſiſted, he calls it divinum cœleſte, and concludes it eternal, it being as he ſpeaks, Sejuncta 
ab omni mortali concretione. From which it is dear, That in all his Enquiry about the 
Subſtance of the Soul, his Thoughts went not beyond the four Elements, or Ariſtotle's 
2 Eſſentia to look for it. In all which there is nothing of Immateriality, but quite 
tne contrary. > $4 SS 02. YT IDES TELL pr” : 3 
He was willing to believe (as good and wiſe Men have always been) that the Soul was 
immortal; but for that tis plain he never thought of its Immateriality, but as the Eaſtern 
People do who believe the Soul to be immortal, but have nevertheleſs no . no 
we on- 
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the good Pleaſure and Bounty of the Creator. For I fee no con- 


** 


n 


Conception of its Immaterility. It is remarkable what a very conſiderable and judicious 
Author A ſays in the Caſe. No Opinion, ſays he, has been ſo univerſally received as that of the 
Immortality of the Soul but its Immateriality is a Truth the knowledge whereof has not ſpread fo 


the Eaſt do truly believe, That there remains ſomething of a Man after bis Death, which ſubſiſts S 4. 
independently and ſeparately from his Body, But they give Extenſion and Figure to that which re- 
mains, and attribnte to it all the ſame Members, all the ſame Subſtances, both ſolid and liquid, 
which your Bodies are compoſed of. They only ſuppoſe that the Souls are of a Matter ſubtil enonoh 
to eſcape being ſeen or handled. . Such were the Shades and the Manes of the Greeks and the 
Romans. And'tis by theſe Figures of the Souls, anſwerable to thoſe of the Bodies, that Virgil 
ſuppoſed Eneas knew Palinurus, Dido and Anchiſes in the oe her Morld. | | 

This Gentleman was not a Man that travelled into thoſe Parts for his Pleaſure; and to 
have the Opportunity to tell ſtrange Stories, collected by Chance, when he returned: But 
one choſen for the purpoſe (and he ſeems well choſen for the purpoſe) to inquire into the 
Singularities of Siam. And he has ſo well acquitted himſelf of the Commiſſion, which his 
Epiſtle Dedicatory tells us he had, to inform himſelf exactly of what was moſt remarkable 
there, that had we but an Account of other Countries of the Eaſt, as he has given us of 
this Kingdom, which he was an Envoy to, we ſhould be much better acquainted than we 
are, with the Manners Nottons and Religions of that part of the World, inhabited by ci- 
viliz'd Nations, who want neither good Senſe nor Acuteneſs of Reaſon, though not caſt 
into the Mould of the Logick and Philoſophy of our Schools. | „ 

But to return to Cicero. Tis plain, That in his Enquiries about the Soul his Thoughts 
went not at all beyond Matter. This the Expreſſions that drop from him in ſeveral places 
of this Book, evidently ſhew. For Example, That the Souls of excellent Men and Wo- 
men aſcended into Heaven; of others that they remained here on Earth, c. 12. That the 
Soul is hot and warms the Body : That at its leaving the Body it penetrates and divides, 
and breaks through our thick, cloudy, moiſt Air: That it ſtops in the Region of Fire, 
and aſcends no farther, the equality of Warmth and Weight making that its proper place, 
where it is nouriſhed and ſuſtained with the ſame Things, wherewith the Stars are nou- 
riſhed and ſuſtained, and that by the Convenience of its Neighbourhood it ſhall there have 
a clearer View and fuller Knowledge of the Heavenly Bodies, c. 19. That the Soul alſo 
from this height ſhall have a pleaſant and fairer Proſpect of the Globe of the Earth, the diſ- 
poſition of whoſe Parts will then lie before it in one View, c. 20. That it is hard to de- 
termine what Conformation, Size and Place, the Soul has in the Body: That it is to ſub- 
til to be ſeen: That it is in the Humane Body as in a Houſe or a Veſſell, or a Receptacle, 
c. 22. All which are Expreſſions that ſufficiently evidence, that he who uſed them had not 
in his Mind ſeparated Materiality from the Idea of the Soul. | 5 

It may perhaps be replied, That a great part of this which we find in chap. 19. is faid 
upon the Principles of thoſe who would have the Soul to be Anima inflammata, inflamed 
Air. I grant it. But it is alſo to be obſerved, That in this 19th and the two following 
Chapters he - not only not deny; but even admits, That ſo material a thing as inflanied 
Air may think. 

The Truth of the Caſe in ſhort is this; Cicero was willing to believe the Soul immor- 
tal, but when he ſonght in the Nature of the Soul it ſelf ſomething to eſtabliſh this his 
Belief into a Certainty of it, he found himſelf at a Lofs. He confeſfed he knew not what 
the Soul was; but the not knowing what it was, he argues, c. 2. was no Reaſon to con- 
clude it was not. And thereupon he proceeds to the repetition of what he had ſaid in his 
6th Book de Repub. concerning the Soul. The Argument, which borrowed from Plato 
he there makes uſe of; if it have any force in it, not only proves the Soul to be immortal, 
bat more than, I think, your Lordſhip will allow to be true: For it proves it to be 
8 and without beginning as well as without end, Neque nata certa off, & æterna eff, 

$ he. A 8 | 
Indeed from the Faculties of the Soul he concludes right, That it is of divine Original : 
But as to the Snbſtance of the Soul, he at the end of this Diſcourſe concerning its Faculties, 
c. 25. as well as at the beginning of it, c. 22. is not aſhamed to own bis Ignorance, what it 
is; Anima fit animis, igniſve, neſcio; nec me pudet ut iſtos, fateri neſcive quod neſciam. Hud, 
ft ulla alia de re obſcura affirmare poſſum, ſtve anima, five ignrs fit im, eum jurarem eſſe divi- 
rum, c. 25. So that all the Certainty he could to attain to about the Soul, was, That he 
was confident there was ſomething divine in it, 3. e. there were Faculties in the Soul that 
could not reſule from the Nature of Matter, but muſt have their Original from a Divine 
Power; but yet thoſe Qualities, as Divine as they were, be acknow d might be pla- 
ced in Breath or Fire, which your Lordſhip wilt not deny to be materiat Subſtances. So 
that all thofe divine Qualities, which he ſo much and ſo pen extols in the Soul, led him 
not, as appears, fo much as to any the leaſt Thought of Immateriality. This is Demon- 
ſtration, That he built them not upon an excluſion of Materiality out of the Soul; for 
he avowedly profeſſes he does not know, but Breath or Fire might be this Thinking Thing 
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in us: And in all his Conſiderations about the Subſtance of the Soul it ſelf, he ſtuck 
in Air or Fire, or Ariſtotle's Quinta Eſſentia; for beyond thoſe tis evident he went not. 

But with all his Proofs out of Plato, to whoſe Authority he defers ſo much, with all 
the Arguments his vaſt Reading and great Parts could furniſh him with for the Immorta- 
lity of the Soul, he was ſo little ſatisfied, ſo far from being certain, ſo far from an 
Thought that he had, or could prove it, that he over and over again profeſſes his Igno- 
rande and Doubt of it. In the beginning he enumerates the ſeveral Opinions of the Phi. 
loſophers, which he had well ſtudied, about it: And then full of Uncertainty ſays, Harun, 
Sententiarum que vera ſit, Deus aliquis videret, que veri ſimillima magna queſtio, c. 11. And 
towards the latter end having gone them all over again, and one after another examin'd 
them, he profeſſes himſelf ſtill at a loſs, not knowing on which to pitch, nor what to de- 
termine. Afentis acies, ſays he, ſeipſam intuens nonnunquam hebeſcit, ob eamque cauſam con- 
templandi diligentiam omittimus. J. aque dubitans, circumſpect ans, hæſit ans multa adverſa rever- 
tens tanquam in rate in mari immenſ:, noſtra vehitur oratio, c. 30. And to conclude this Ar- 
gument, when the Perſon he introduces as diſcourſing with him, tells him he is reſolved 
to keep firm to the Belief of the Immortality, Taly anſwers, c. 82. Laudo id quidem, 
el ſi nihil auimis oportet conſidere; movemur enim ſæpe aliquo acute concluſo, labamus, mut ami ſ- 
gue ſententiam clarioribus etiam in rebus; in his eſt enim aliqua obſcuritas, PE, 

So unmoveable is that Truth delivered by the Spirit of Truth, That though the Light of 
Nature gave ſome obſcure glimmering, ſome uncertain hopes of a future State ; yet Hy- 
mane Reaſon could attain to no Clearneſs, no Certainty about it, but that it was JESUS 
CHRIST alone who had brought Life and Immortality to light, through the Goſpel. * Tho' we 
are now told, That to own the inability of natural Reaſon to bring Immortality to Light, 
or which paſſes for the ſame, to own Principles upon which the Immateriality of the Soul 
(and as *tis urged conſequently its Immortality) cannot be demonſtratively proved does 
leſſen the Belief of this Article of Revelation, which JESUS CHRIST alone has brought to 
Light, and which conſequently the Scripture aſſures us is eſtabliſhed and made certain only 
by Revelation. This would not perhaps have ſeemed ſtrange from thoſe who are juſtly com- 
plained of, for ſlighting the Revelation of the Goſpel, and therefore would not be much 
regarded, if they ſhould contradict ſo plain a Text of Scripture, in favour of their all- 
ſufficient Reaſon: But what uſe the Promoters of Scepticiſm and Infidelity, in an Age ſo much ſuſ- 
pected by your Lordſhip, may make of what comes from one of your great Authority and 
Learning, may deferve your Conſideration. | 
And thus my Lord, I hope, I have ſatisfied you concerning Cicero's Opinion about the 
Soul in his firſt Book of Tſculan Queſtions ; which, tho' I eaſily believe, as your Lordſhip 
ſays, you are no Stranger to, yet | humbly conceive you have not ſnewn (and upon a careful 
peruſal of that Treatiſe again I think | may boldly ſay you cannot ſhew) one Word in it, 
that expreſſes any thing like a Notion in Tally of the Soul's Immateriality, or its being an 
immaterial Subſtance, _ | 1 | 

From what you bring out of Virgil your Lordſhip * concludes, That he no more than 
Cicero does me any kinaneſs in this Matter being both Aſſertors of the Souls Immortality, My 
Lord, were not the Queſtion of the Soul's Immateriality, according to Cuſtom, changed 
here into that of its Immortality, which I am no leſs an Aſſertor of than either of them, 
Cicero and Virgil, do me all the kindneſs I deſired of them in this Matter; and that was to 
ſhew, that they attributed the Word Spiritus to the Soul of Man, without any thought of 
its Immateriality; and this the Verſes you your ſelf bring out of Virgil, + 

Et cum frigida mors anime deduxerit artus. 


Omnibus, umbra locis adero, dabis improbe panas. 


confirm, as well as thoſe I quoted out of his6th Book; and for this Monſieur de la Loubere 
ſhall be my Witneſs in the Words above ſet down out of him ; where he ſhews, that there 
be thoſe amongſt the Heathens of our days, as well as Virgil and others amongſt the anci- 
ent Greeks and Romans, who thought the Souls or Ghoſts of Men departed, did not die 
with the Body, without thinking them to be perfectly immaterial ; the latter being much 
more incomprehenſible to them than the former. 


' Your Lordſhip's + Anſwer concerning what is ſaid, Eccleſ. 13. turns wholly upon Solo- 
mon's taking the Soul to be immortal, which was not what 1 queſtioned : All that I quoted 
that place for, was to ſhew, that Spirit in Engliſh might properly be applied to the Soul, 
without any Notion of its Immateriality, as ry was by Solomon, which whether he 
thought the Souls of Men to be immaterial, does little appear in that Paſſage, where he 
ſpeaks of the Souls of Men and Beaſts together, as he does. But farther, what I contend- 
ed for, is evident from that place, in that the Word Spirit is there applyed, by our 
Tranſlators, to the Souls of Beaſts, which your Lordſhip I think does not rank amongſt 
the immaterial, and conſequently immortal Spirits, though they have Senſe and Sponta- 
neous Motion. | 15 | | 


But 
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pleaſed, give to certain Syſtems of created ſenſleſs matter; put to- 
ether as he thinks fit, ſome degrees of Senſe, Perception, and 
Thought: Though, as 1 think, I have proved, Lib. 4. Ch. 10. it 
is no leſs than a contradiction to ſuppoſe matter (which is evidently 
in its own Nature void of Senſe and Thought) ſhould be that Eter- 
nal firſt thinking Being. What Certainty of Knowledge can any one 
have that ſome Perceptions, ſuch as v. g. Pleaſure and Pain, ſhould 
not be in ſome Bodies themſelves, after a certain manner modified 
and moved, as well as that they ſhould be in an immaterial Sub- 


—— 
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But you ſay, T I the Soul be not of it ſelf a free thinking Subſtance, you do not ſee what Foun- I 1 Anſ. 
aation there is in Nature for a day of Judgment. Anſwer, Though the Heathen World did P-65+- 
not of old, nor do to this day, ſee a Foundation in Nature for a day of Judgment: Yet in Reve- 
lation, if that will ſatisfy your Lordſhip, every one may ſee. a Foundation for a day of Judg- 
ment, becauſe God has politively declared it; though God has not by that Revelation 
taught us, what the Subſtance of the Soul is; nor has any where ſaid, That the Soul of it 
Celf is free Agent. Whatſoever any created Subſtance is, it is not of it ſelf, but is by the 
good Pleaſure of its Creator: Whatever degrees of Perfection it has, it has from the boun- 
tiful Hand of its Maker. For it is true in a natural, as well as a ſpiritual Senſe, what S. Paul | 
ſays, * Not that we are ſufficient of our ſelves to think any thing ag of our ſelves, but our ſuf- + 2 Coy; 
firiency is of God. | 5d > lk F 7.4. 
But your Lordſhip, as I gueſs, by your following Words, would argue, That a mate- 
rial Subſtance cannot be a free Agent; whereby I ſuppoſe you only mean, that you cannot 
fee or conceive how a ſolid Subſtance ſhould begin, ſtop, or change its own Motion. To 
which give me leave to anſwer, That when you can make it conceivable, how any created, 
finite, dependent Subſtance can move it ſelf, or alter or ſtop its own Motion, which 
it muſt to be 4 free Agent; 1 ſuppoſe you will find it no harder for God to beſtow this 
Power on a ſolid, than an unſolid created Subſtance. Tully, in the place above quoted, 
could not conceive this Power to be in any thing. but what was from Eternity 3 Cum . Tuſcu- 
pateat igitur æternum id efſe quod ſeipſum moveat quis eſt qui hanc naturam animis eſſe tributam ne- lan Quæ- 
get? But though you cannot ſee how any created Subſtance, ſolid or not ſolid, can be a free ftian, L. 
Agent, (pardon me, my Lord, if I put in both, till your Lordſhip pleaſe to explain it of + C· 23. 
either, and ſhew the manner how either of them can, of it ſelf, move it ſelf or any thing 
elſe) yet I do not think, you will fo far deny Men to be free Agents, from the difficulty 


there is to ſee how they are free Agents, as to doubt; whether there be Foundation enough 
for a day of Judgment. 


It is not for me to judge how far your Lordſhip's Speculations reach: But finding in 
wy ſelf nothing to be truer than what the wiſe Solomon tells me, * As thou knoweſt not what Eccl. 11. 
is the way of the Spirit, nor how the Bones do grow in the Womb of her that is with Child; even ſo 5+ 
thou knoweſt not the Works of God who maketh all things. l gratefully receive and rejoice in 
the Light of Revelation, which ſets me at reſt in many things; the manner whereof my 
poor Reaſon can by no means make out to me: Omnipotency, I know, can do any thing 
that contains in it no Contradiction; ſo that I readily believe whatever God has declared, 
though my Reaſon find Difficulties in it, which it cannot maſter. As in the preſent Caſe, 
God having revealed that there ſhall be a day of judgment, I think that Foundation enough, 
to conclude Men are free enough to be made anſwerable for their Actions, and to receive 
according to what they have done, though how Man is a free Agent ſirpaſs my Explica- 
tion or Comprehenſion. _ +1 | | | | | 
In anſwer to the place I brought outof St. Luke, * your Lordſhip asks, + Whether, from 4c. 2 

theſe Words of our Saviour, it follows, that a Spirit is only an Appearance. I anſwer. No, nor . 3 + 
do know who drew ſuch an Inference from them: But it follows, that in Apparitions there + i Anſ- 
is ſomething that appears, and that which appears is not wholly immaterial ; and yet this P. 66. 
was properly called 7ywuz, and was often looked upon by thoſe, who called it True 

in Greek, and now call it Spirit in Engliſh, to be the Ghoſt or Soul of one departed, 

- which I humbly conceive juſtifies my uſe of the Word Spirit, for a thinking Voluntary A- 
gent, whether material or immaterial. TE a, gh 

Your Lordſhip ſays, - That I grant, that it cannot, upon theſe Principles, be demon- 4 1 Ant. 

ſtrated, that the ſpiritual Subſtance in us is immaterial : From whence you conclude, Thar p. 67. 
then my Grounds of Certainty from Ideas, are plainly given up, This being a way of arguings, 
that you often make uſe of, I have often had Occaſion to conſider it, and cannot after all 
ſee the force of this Argument. I acknowledge that this or or that Propoſition cannot upon 
my Principles be demonſtrated, Ego, I grant this Propoſition to be Falſe, that Certainty 
conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas. For that is my 
ground of Certainty, and till that be given up, my grounds of Certainty are not given up. 


Oooa ſtance, 
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Faculties cannot arrive at demonſtrative Certainty, we need not 


to ſubſiſt here, ſenſible intelligent Beings, and for ſeveral years con- 
the Retribution he has deſigned to Men, according to their Do- 


to determine one way or t other, as ſome over zealous for, or againſt 
the Immateriality of the Soul, have been forward to make the 


dity. He that conſiders how hardly Senfation is, in our Thoughts, 


ſtance, upon the Motion of the parts of Body : Body as far as we 
can conceive being able only to ſtrike and affect Body; and Motion 

according to the utmoſt reach of our Ideas, being able to produce u. 
thing but Motion, ſo that when we allow it to produce Pleaſure or Pain. 
or the es of a Colour, or Sound, we are fain to quit; our Reaſon. 
go beyond our Ideas, and attribute it wholly to the good Pleaſure 
of our Maker. For ſince we muſt allow he has annexed Effects tg 
Motion, which we can no way conceive 'Motion able to produce, 
what reaſon have we to conclude, that he could not order them as 
well to be produced in a Subject we cannot conceive capable of them, 
as well as in a Subject we cannot conceive the Motion of Matter can 
any way operate upon? I fay not this, that I would any way leſſen 
the belief of the Soul's Immateriality : I am not here ſ peaking of Pro- 
bability, but Knowledge; and I think not only, that it becomes 
the Modeſty of Philoſophy, not to pronounce Magiſterially, where 
we want that Evidence that ean produce Knowledge; but alſo, that 
it is of uſe to us, to diſcern how far our Knowledge does reach; for 
the ſtate we are at preſent in, not being that of Viſion, we muſt, in 
many Things, content our ſelves with Faith and Probability: and 
in the preſent Queſtion, about the Immateriality of the Soul, if our 


think it ſtrange. All the great Ends of Morality and Religion, are 
well enough ſecured, without Philoſophical Proofs of the Soul's Im- 
materiality ; fince it is evident, that he who made us at firſt begin 


tinued us in ſuch a ſtate, can and will reſtore us to the like ſtate of 
Senfibility in another World, and make us capable there to receive 


ings in this Life. Ahd therefore tis not of ſuch mighty neceſſity 


World believe. Who, either on the one fide, indulging too much 
their Thoughts immerſed altogether in Matter, can allow no Exiſt- 
ence to what is not material : Or, who on the other fide, finding 
not Cogitation within the natural Powers of Matter, examined over 
and over again, by the utmoſt Intention of Mind, have the confi- 
dence to conclude, that Omnipotency it ſelf, cannot give Percepti- 
on and Thought to a Subſtance which has the Modification of Soli- 


reconcilable to extended Matter; or Exiſtence to any thing that hath 
no Extenſion at all, will confeſs, that he is very far from certainly 
knowing what his Soul is. Tis a Point, which ſeems to me, to be 
put out of the reach of our Knowledge: And he who will give him- 
ſelf leave to conſider freely, and look into the dark and intricate 
part of each Hypotheſis, will ſcarce find his Reaſon able to determine 
him fixedly for, or againſt the Souls Materiality. Since on which 
fide ſoever he views it, either as an unextended Subſtance, or as 4 
thinking extended Matter; the Difficulty to conceive either, will, 
whilſt either alone is in his Thoughts, ſtill drive him to the con- 
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trary fide. An unfair way which ſome Men take with themſelves: 
who, becauſe of the unconcetvablenels of ſomething they find in one, 
throw themſelves violently into the contrary Hypotheſis, though 
altogether as unintelligible to an unbiafled Underſtanding; This 
ſerves, not only to ſhew the Weakneſs and the Scantineſs of our 
Knowledge, but the inſignificant Triumph of ſuch ſort of Argu- 
ments, which, drawn from our own Views, may ſatisfy us that we 
can find no certainty on one fide of the Queſtion ; but do not at all 
thereby help us to Truth, by r — into the oppoſite Opinion; 
which, on examination, will be found clogg'd with equal difficul- 
ties. For what Safety, what Advantage to any one is it, for the 
avoiding the ſeeming Abſurdities, and, to him, unſurmountable 
Rubs he meets with in one Opinion, to take refuge in the contrary, 
which is built on ſomething altogether as inexplicable, and as far 
remote from his Comprehenſion ? Tis paſt controverſy, that we have 
in us ſomething that thinks, our very Doubts about what it is, con- 
firm the certainty of its being, though we muſt content our ſelves 
in the Ignorance of what kind of Being it is: And tis in vain to go 
about to be ſceptical in this, as it is unreaſonable in moſt other ca- 
ſes to be poſitive againſt the being of any thing, becauſe we cannot 
comprehend its Nature. -For I would fain know what Subſtance 
exiſts that has not ſomething in it, which manifeſtly baffles our Un- 
derſtandings. Other Spirits, who ſee and know the Nature and in- 
ward Conſtitution of things, how much muſt they exceed us in 
Knowledge? To which if we add larger Comprehenfion, which 
enables them at one Glance to ſee the Connexion and Agreement of 
very many Ideas, and readily ſupplies to them the intermediate Proofs, 
which we by fingle and flow Steps, and long poring in the dark, 
hardly at laſt find out, and are often ready to forget one before we 
have hunted out another, we may gueſs at ſome part of the Happi- 
neſs of ſuperior Ranks of Spirits, who have a quicker and more pe- 
netrating Sight, as well as a larger Field of Knowledge. But to 
return to the Argument in hand, our Knowledge, I ſay, is not only 
limited to the Paucity and Imperfections of the Ideas we have, and 
which we employ it about, but even comes ſhort of that too: But 
ho far it reaches let us now enquire. eee 

97. The Affirmations or Negations we make concerning the Ideas wn ju 
we have, may, as I have before intimated in general, be reduced % 
to theſe four forts, viz. Identity, Co-exiftence, Relation, and real 4. 
Exiſtence. I ſhall examine how far our Knowledge extends in each 
of thele : | $ Kc: 

08. Firſt, As to Identity and Diverſity, in this way of the Agree- :;,4, ow 
ment or Diſagreement of out Ideas, our intuitive Knowledge is as far ex- prone 
tended as our Ideas themſelves : and there can be no {des in the Mind, a4 Diver 
which it does not preſently, by an intuitive Knowledge, perceive 1 
to be what it 1s, and to be different from any other. Ideas. 

$9. Secondly, As to the ſecond fort; which is the Agreement, or cd, 

Diſagreement of our Ideas in Co-exiſtence, in this our Knowledge is ve- 4 bg 

ry ſhort, though in this conſiſts the greateſt and moſt material part wer line 
np 
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of our Knowledge concerning Subſtances. For our Ideas of the Spe- 
cies of Subſtances, being, as I have ſhewed, nothing but certain 
Collections of ſimple Ideas united in one Subject, and ſo co-exiſting 
together: v. g. Our Idea of Flame is a Body hot, luminous, and 
moving upward ; of Gold, a Body heavy to a certain degree, yellow, 
malleable, and fuſible. Theſe, or ſome ſuch complex Ideas as theſe 
in Mens Minds, do theſe two Names of the ditterent Subſtances, 
Flame and Gold, ſtand for. When we would know any thing far. 
ther concerning theſe, or any other ſort of Subſtances, what do we 
enquire but what other Qualities, or Powers, theſe Subſtances have, 
or have not? which is nothing elſe but to know, what other fim- 
ple Ideas do, or do not co-exiſt with thoſe that make up that com- 

plex Idea? | 

Becauſe ? 10. This, how weighty and confiderable a part ſoever of Hu- 
7m be. mane Science, is yet very narrow, and ſcarce any at all. The Rea- 


ion be- 


— 


 weenmſt ſon whereof is, that the ſimple Ideas whereof our complex Ideas of 


fimple I- . 
deas 5 Subſtances are made up, are, for the moſt part, ſuch as carry with 


k . . . | . . 
= them, in their own Nature, no viſible neceſſary Connexion, or in- 
conſiſtency with any other fimple Ideas, whoſe co-exiſtence with them 


we would inform our ſelves about. 
Zhecialy $11, The Ideas, that our complex ones of Subſtances are made 
40 Cu. up of, and about which our Knowledge, concerning Subſtances, is 
en  moſtemploy'd, are thoſe of their ſecondary Qualities ; which depend. 
ing all (as has been ſhewn) upon the primary Qualities of their mi- 
nute and inſenſible parts; or if not upon them, upon ſomething yet 
more remote from our Comprehenſion, tis impoſfible we ſhould 
know, which have a neceſſary union or inconſiſtency one with an- 
other : For not knowing the Root they ſpring from, not knowing 
what ſize, figure, and texture of Parts they are, on which depend 
and from which reſult thoſe Qualities which make our complex 
Idea of Gold, 'tis impoſſible we ſhould know what other Quali- 
ties reſult from, or are incompatible with the ſame Conſtitution of 
the inſenfible parts of Gold; and fo conſequently muſt always co- 
exiſt with that complex Idea we have of it, or elſe are inconſiſtent 
comexin 9 12, Beſides this Ignorance of the primary Qualities of the inſen- 
0 fende, fible Parts of Bodies, on which depend all their ſecondary Quali- 


17 feconda- ” : | 
7 «14 pri- ties, there is yet another and more incurable part of Ignorance, 


my ru which ſets us more remote from a certain Knowledge of the Co-exiſt- 

ble ence, or Inco-exiſtence (if I may ſo ſay) of different Ideas in the ſame 

Subject; and that is, that there is no diſcoverable Connexion be- 

tween any ſecondary Quality, and thoſe primary Qualities that it de- 
Dends on. ? 

5 . ? 13: That the Size, Figure and Motion of one Body ſhould cauſe 

à Change in the Size, Figure and Motion of another Body, is not 

beyond our Conception ; the ſeparation of the Parts of one Body, 

upon the intruſion of another; and the Change from Reſt to Moti- 

on, upon impulſe; theſe, and the like, ſeem to us to have ſome Con- 


nexion one with another. And if we knew theſe primary r 


at. 
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of Bodies, we might have reaſon to hope, we might be able to know 
2 great deal more of theſe Operations of them one upon another: 
But our Minds not being able to diſcover any Connezion betwixt theſe 
primary Qualities of Bodies, and the ſenſations that are produced in 
us by them, we can never be able to eſtabliſh certain and undoubted 
Rules, of the Conſequence or Co-eziſtence of any ſecondary Qualities, 
though we could diſcover the Size, Figure, or Motion of thoſe in- 
viſible Parts, which immediately produce them. We are fo far 
from knowing what Figure, Size; or Motion of Parts produce a 
yellow Colout, a ſweet Tafte, or a ſharp Sound, that we can by no 
means conceive how any Size, Figare, or Motion of any Particles, 
can poſſibly produce in us the [ea of any Colour, Taſte, or Sound 
whatſoever ; there is no conceivable Connexion betwixt the one and 

the other. l 1 
14. In vain therefore ſhall we endeavouf to diſcover by our 
Ideas, (the only true way of certain and univerſal Knowledge, ) 
what other Ideas are to be found conſtantly joined with that of our 
complex Idea of any Subſtance : fince we neither know the real Con- 
ſtitution of the minute Parts, on which their Qualities do depend; 
nor, did we know them, could we diſcover any neceſſary Connexion 
between them, and any of the ſecondary Qualities : which is neceſ- 
fary to be done, before we can certainly know theit neceſſary Co-ex- 
iſtence. So that let our complex Idea of any Species of Subſtances, 
be what it will, we can hardly, from the ſimple Ideas contained in 
it, certainly determine the neceſſary Co-exiſtence of any other Quality 
whatſoever. Our Knowledge in all theſe Enquiries, reaches very 
little farther than our Experience. Indeed, ſome few of the prima- 
ry Qualities have a neceſſary Dependence, and viſible Connexion 
one with another, as Figure neceſſarily ſuppoſes Extenſion, receiving 
or communicating Motion by impulſe, ſuppoſes Solidity. But 
though theſe, and perhaps ſome others of our Ideas have: yet there 
are ſo few of them, that have a viſible Connexion one with another, 
that we can by Intuition or Demonſtration; diſcover the Co-exiſt- 
_ ence of very few of the Qualities are to be found united in Subſtan- 
ces: and we are left only to the aſſiſtance of our Senſes, to make 
known to us, what Qualities they contain. For of all the Qualities 
that are co-eziſtent in any Subject, without this Dependehce and evi- 
dent Connexion of their Ideas one with another, we cannot know 
certainly any two to co-exiſt any farther, than Experience, by our 
Senſes, informs us. Thus though we ſee the yellow Colour, and 
upon Trial find the Weight, Malleableneſs, Fufibility, and Fixed- 
nels, that are united in a piece of Gold; yet becauſe no one of theſe 
Ideas has any evident Dependence, or neceſſary Connexion with the 
other, we cannot certainly know, that where any four of theſe are, 
the fifth will be there alſo, how highly probable ſoever it may be : 
Becauſe the higheſt Probability, amounts not to Certainty ; without 
which, there can be no true Knowledge. For this Co- exiſtence can 
be no farther known, than it is perceived; and it cannot be per- 
ceived but either in particular Subjects, by the Obſervation 8 wr 
1 2nſes 
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Senles, or in general, by the neceſſary Connexion of the Ideas them- 
ſelves. | | 
of Kent: ? 15. As to incompatibility or repugnancy to Co-exiſtence, we may know, 


| -cxit that any Subject can have of each ſort of primary Qualities, but one 
il ze: particular at once, v. g. each particular Extenſion, Figure, Number 
c of Parts, Motion, excludes all other of each kind. The like alſo 
ö is certain of all ſenſible Ideas peculiar to each Senſe; for whatever 
ö of each kind is preſent in any Subject, excludes all other of that ſort; 
v. g. no one Subject can have two Smells, or two Colours, at the 
ſame time. To this, perhaps, will be ſaid, has not an Opall, or the 
infuſion of Lignum Nephriticum, two Colours at the ſame time? To 
which I anſwer, that theſe Bodies, to Eyes differently placed, may 
at the ſame time afford different Colours: But I take Liberty alſo to 
ſay, that to Eyes differently placed, tis different parts of the Object, 
that refle& the Particles of Light : And therefore 'tis not the ſame 
part of the Object, and ſo not the very ſame Subject, which at the 
ſame time appears both yellow and azure. For tis as impoſſible 
that the very ſame Particle of any Body, ſhould at the ſame time 
differently modify, or reflect the Rays of Light, as that it ſhould 

have two different Figures and Textures at the ſame time. 
of thaCo- #$ 16. But as to the Powers of Subſtances to change the ſenſible Qua- 
mes lities of other Bodies, which make a great part of our Enquiries a- 
b. bout them, and is no confiderable branch of our Knowledge ; I doubt, 
as to theſe, wheel our Knowledge reaches much farther than our Ex- 
_ or whether we can come to the diſcovery of moſt of theſe 
owers, and be certain that they are in any Subje& by the Con- 
nexion with any of thoſe Ideas, which to us make its Eſſence. Be- 
cauſe the Active and Paſſive Powers of Bodies, and their ways of 
operating, conſiſting in a Texture and Motion of Parts, which we 
cannot by any means come to diſcover: Tis but in very few Caſes, 
we can be able to perceive their Dependence on, or Repugnance to 
any of thoſe Ideas, which make our complex one of that ſort of 
Things. I have here inſtanced in the corpuſcularian Hypotheſis, as 
that which is thought to go fartheſt in an intelligible Explication of 
the Qualities of Bodies; and I fear the Weakneſs of humane Under- 
ſtanding is ſcarce able to ſubſtitute another, which will afford us a 
fuller and clearer Diſcovery of the neceſſary Connexion, and Co-er- 
iſtence, of the Powers, which are to be obſerved united in ſeveral 
ſorts of them. This at leaſt is certain, that which ever Hypotheſis 
be cleareſt and trueſt, (for of that it is not my buſineſs to determine, 
our Knowledge concerning corporeal Subftances, will be very little 
advanced by any of them, till we are made ſee, what Qualities and 
Powers of Bodies have a neceſſary Connexion or Repugnancy one with 
another; which in the preſent State of Philoſophy, L think, we know 
but ta a very final} degree: And, I doubt, whether with thoſe Fa- 
culties we have, we ſhall ever be able to carry our general Know- 
ledge (I fay not particular Experience) in this part much farther. 
Experience is that, which in this part we muſt depend on. And it 
were to be wild, that it were more improved. We find the Ad- 
e OY” vantages 
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vantages ſome Mens generous Pains have this way brought to the 
ſock of natural Knowledge. And if others, eſpecially the Philoſo- 
phers by Fire, who pretend to it, had been ſo wary in their Obſer- 
vations, and ſincere in their Reports, as thoſe who call themſelves 
Philoſophers ought to have been, our Acquaintance with the Bodies 
here about us, and our inſight into their Powers and Operations had 
been yet much greater; | 5 85 1 

917. If we are at a loſs in reſpect of the Powers, and Operati- of ci 
ons of Bodies, I think it 1s eaſy to conclude, we are much mote in the. 
dark in reference to Spirits; whereof we naturally have no Ideas, but 
what we draw from that of our own, by reflecting on the Operati- 
ons of our own Souls within us, ar far as they can come within our 
Obſervation. But how inconſiderable a rank the Spirits that inha- 
bit our Bodies hold amongſt thoſe various, and poffibly innumera- 
ble, kinds of nobler Beings ; and how far ſhort they come of the 
Endowments and Perfections of Cherubims and Seraphims, and in- 
finite ſorts of Spirits above us, is what by a tranſient hint, in ano- 
ther place, I have offered to my Reader's Conſideration. * 
218. As to the third ſort of our Knowledge, viz. the Agreement Tiirdy, of 
or Diſagreement of any of our Ideas in any other Relation : This, as it is * 
the largeſt Field of our Knowledge, ſo it is hard to determine how 0 ben fe 
far it may extend: Becauſe the Advances that are made in this part 
of Knowldge, depending on our Sagacity, ir finding intermediate 
Ideas, that may ſhew the Relations and Habitudes of Ideas, whoſe Co- 
exiſtence is not conſidered, tis a hard Matter to tell, when we are at an 
end of ſuch Diſcoveries ; and when Reaſon has all the helps it is ca- 
pable of, for the finding of Proofs, or examining the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of remote Ideas. They that are ignorant of Algebra, 
cannot imagine the Wonders in this kind are to be done by it: and 
what farther Improvements and Helps, advantageous to other parts 
of Knowledge, the ſagacious Mind of Man may yet find out, tis 
not eaſy to determine. This at leaſt I believe, that the Ideas of Quan- 
tity are not thoſe alone that are capable of Demonſtration and 
Knowledge; and that other, and perhaps more uſeful parts of 

? þ X . 

Contemplation, would afford us Certainty, if Vices, Paſſions, and 


domineering Intereſt did not oppoſe, or menace ſuch Endeavours. 


The Idea of a ſupreme Being, infinite in Power, Goodneſs and — 
Wiſdom, whoſe Workmanſhip we are, and on whom we depend; 2m 
and the Idea of our ſelves, as underſtanding, rational Beings, being“ 
ſuch as are clear in us, would, 1 ſuppoſe, if duly confidered, and 
purſued, afford ſuch Foundations of our Duty and Rules of Action, 
as might place Morality among ſt the Sciences capable of Demonſtration : 
wherein I doubt not, but from ſelf-evident Propoſitions, by neceſſary 
Conſequences, as inconteſtable as thoſe in Mathematicks, the mea- 
ſures of right and wong might be made out, to any one that will apply 
himſelf with the ſame Indifferency and Attention to the one, as he 
does to the other of theſe Sciences, The Relation of other Modes 
may certainly be perceived, as well as thoſe of Number and Ex- 
tenſion:: and I cannot ſee; why wy ſhould not alſo be 2 of 

pp e- 
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Demonſttation, if due Methods were thought on to examine, or 
purſue their Agreement or Diſagreemnt. V here there is noProperty, there 
is no Injuſtice, is a Propoſition as certain as any Denomination in Eu- 
clid : For the Idea of Property, being a right to any thing; and the Idea 
to which the name Injuſtice is given, being the Invaſion or Violation 
of that right; it is evident, that theſe Ideas being thus eſtabliſhed, 
and theſe Names annexed to them, I can as certainly know this Pro- 
_ poſition to be true, as that a Triangle has three Angles equal to two 
right ones. Again, No Government allows abſolute Liberty: The Idea of 
Government: being the eſtabliſhment of Society upon certain Rules 
or Laws, which require Conformity to them; and the Idea of abſo- 
lute Liberty being for any one to do whatever he pleaſes ; I am as 
capable of being certaih of the Truth of this Propoſition, as of any 


—— — 


in Mathematicks. 4 7 
Two Things $19. That which in this reſpect has given the advantage to the 


nal [deat of Quantity, and made them thought more capable of Certain- 
thoupht ty and Demonſtration, is, N Fr | 
lomo. Firſt, That they can be ſet down and repreſented by ſenſible Marks, 
{;zror. which have a greater and nearer Correſpondence with them than 
pexetief, any Words or Sounds whatſoever. Diagrams drawn on Paper are 
85 Copies of the Ideas in the Mind, and not liable to the Uncertainty 
en. that Words carry in their Signification. An Angle, Circle, or 
Square, drawn in _—_— lies 1 = the view, _ cannot be mi- 
ſtaken : It remains unc . le, and may at leiſure be confidered, 


and examined, and the Denomination be reviſed, and all the parts 
£99 „ of it may be gone over more than once, without any danger of the 


leaſt change in the Ideas. This cannot be thus done in moral Ideas, 
we have no ſenſible marks that reſemble them, whereby we can ſet 
them down ; we have nothing but Words to expreſs them by: which 
though, when written, they remain the ſame, yet the Ideas they 
ſtand for, may change in the ſame Man; and tis very ſeldom, that 
they are not different in different Perſons. 

Secondly, Another thing that makes the greater difficulty in Ethicks, 
is, That moral Ideas are commonly more complex than thoſe of the 
Figures ordinarily confidered in Mathematicks. From whence theſe 

two Inconveniencies follow. Firſt, That their Names are of more 
uncertain Sighification, the preciſe Collection of ſimple Ideas they 
tand for not being ſo eafily agreed on, and ſo the Sign, that is uſed 
for them in Communication always, and in Thinking often, does 
not fteadily carry with it the ſame Kea. Upon which the ſame 
Diforder, Confuſion, and Error follows, as would if a Man, going 
to demonſtrate ſomething of an Heptagon, ſhould in the Diagram he 
' took to to do it, leave out one of the Angles, or by over-ſight make 
the Figure with one Angle more than the Name ordinarily 1mport- 
ed, or he intended it ſhould; when at firſt he thought of his Demon- 
ſtration. This often happens, and is hardly avoidable in very com- 
plex moral ideas, where the ſame Name being retained, one An- 
ole, i. e. one ſimple Idea is left out or put in, in the complex one, 
(fill called by the fame Name) more at one time than another. 3 
9 G1 | Con 2 
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condly, From the Complexedneſs of theſe moral Ideas there follows 
another Inconvenience, (viz.) that the Mind cannot eaſily retain 
thoſe preciſe Combinations, ſo exact and perfectly, as is neceſſary 
in the Examination of the Habitudes and Correſpondencies, Agree- 
ments or Diſagteements, of ſeveral. of them one with another ; eſ- 
pecially where it is to be judg d of by long Deductions, and the In- 
tervention of ſeveral other complex Ideas, to ſhew the Agreement of 
Diſagreement of two remote ones. e See 


The great help againſt this, which Mathemiaticians find in Dia- 
grams and Figures, which remain unalterable in their Draughts, is 
very apparent; and the Memory would often have great difficulty 
otherwite to retain them ſo exactly, whilft the Mind went over the 
parts of them, ſtep by ſtep, to examine their ſeveral Corteſponden- 
cies: And though in caſting up a long Sum, either in Addition; 
Multiplication, or Diviſion, every part be only a Progreſſion of the 
Mind, taking a view of its own Ideas, and confidering their Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement ; and the Reſolution of the Queſtion be no- 
thing but the Reſult of the whole, made up of ſuch particulars; 
whereof the Mind has a clear Perception: yet without ſettings 
down the ſeveral Parts by Marks, whoſe preciſe Significatioris are 
known, and by Marks, that laſt and remain in view, when the Me- 
mory had let them go, it would be almoſt impoſſible to carry ſo 
many different Ideas in Mind, without confounding, or letting flip - 
ſome parts of the Reckoning, and thereby making all our Reaſon- - 
ings: about it uſeleſs. In which Caſe, the Cyphers or Marks help 
not the Mind at all to perceive the Agreement of any two, or more 
Numbers, their Equalities or Proportions : That the Mind has on- 
ly by Intuition of its own Ideas of the Numbers themſelves. But 
the numerical Characters are helps to the Memory, to record and 
retain the ſeveral Ideas about which the Demonſtration is made, 
whereby a Man may know how far his intuitive Knowledge, in ſur- 
veying ſeveral of the particulars, has, proceeded; that ſo he may 
without Confuſion go om to what is yet unknown; and, at laſt, 
have in one view before him the Reſult of all his Perceptions and 
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9 20. One part of theſe Diſadvantages in moral Jdeas, which haas gene 
made them be thought not capable of Nemonſtration, may ina good Y 
meaſure be remedied by Definitions, ſetting down, that Colſection of e 
fimple Ideas, which every. Term ſhall ſtand for; and then uſing the 
Terms ſteadily and conſtantly for that preciſe; Collection. And 
what Methods Algebra, or ſomething of that kind, may hereafter 
ſuggeſt, to remove the other difficulties, is not eaſy to fore: tell 
Oonfident Jam, that if Men would in the ſame Method, and with 
the ſame Indifferency, ſearch after moral. as they do mathematical 
Truths, they would find them to have à ſtronger Connexion one 
with another, and a more neceſſary Conſequence from our clear and 
diſtinct Ideas, and to come nearer perfect Demonſtration, than 1s com- 
monly imagined., But much, of this is not to be expected, whilſt 
the defire of Eſteem, Riches, of Power, makes Men eſpouſe the 
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0 1,w- we; look a little into the dark fide, and take a view of our Ignorance : 
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well endowed Opinions in Faſhion, and then ſeek Arguments, ei. 
ther to make good their Beauty, or varniſh over, and cover their 
Deformity. Nothing being ſo beautiful to the Eye, as Truth is to 
the Mind; nothing fo deformed and irreconcilable to the Under. 
ſtanding, as a Lye. For though many a Man can with ſatisfaction 
enough own a no very handſome Wife in his Boſom ; yet who is 
bold enough openly to avow, that he has eſpouſed a Falfhood, and 
received into his Breaſt ſo ugly a thing as a Lye ? Whilſt the Par- 
ties of Men, cram their Tenegts down all Mens Throats, whom 
they can get into their Power, without permitting them to examine 
their Truth or Falſhood ; and will not let Truth have fair play in 
the World, nor Men the Liberty to ſearch aſter it; What Improve- 
ments can be expected of this kind? What greater Light can be ho- 
ped for in the moral Sciences? The Subject part of Mankind, in moſt 
Places, might, inſtead thereof, with Fg yptian Bondage, expect . 
2 yptian Darkneſs, were not the Candle of the Lord ſet up by himſelf 
in Mens Minds, which it is impoſſible for the Breath or Power of 
Man wholly to extingwſh. 1 
ae, $21. As to the fourth ſort of our Knowledge, viz. of the real, 
itence we actual Exiſtence of Things, we have an intuitive Knowledge of our 
m, own Exiſtence; a demonſtrative Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a 
ae, o God; of the Exiſtence of any thing elſe, we have no other but a 
fee, fenfitive Knowledge, which extends not beyond the Objects preſent 
oof our Sefſes. 2090 Tie Seas LOS 
fonefrw $2.3; Our Knowledge being ſo narrow, as I ha ve ſhew'd, it will, 
719, perhaps, give us ſome Light into the preſent State of our Minds, if 


Things, 


rance great 


which being infinitely larger than our Knowledge, may ſerve much 
to the quieting of Diſputes, and Improvement of uſeful Knowledge; 
if diſtovering how far we have clear and diſtin& Ieas, we confine 
ot Thoughts within the Contemplation of thoſe Things, that are 
within the reach of our Underſtandings, and lanch not out into that 
Abyſs of Darkneſs (where we have not Eyes to ſee, nor Faculties to 
perceive any thing,) out of a Preſumption, that nothing is beyond 
our Comprehenſion. But to be ſatisfied of the Folly of ſuch a Con- 

ny ceit, d feed | not go far Far He that knows any thing, knows this in 

tlie fut place, that he need not ſeek long for Inſtances of his Igno- 


france. The meaneſt, and moſt obvious Things that come in our 
way, have dark ſides, that the quickeſt Sight cannot penetrate into. 
The clegreſt, and moſt enlarged Underftandings of thinking Men 
Rad themielves puzzled, and at a loſs, in every particle of Matter. 
We fhall the lefs wonder to find it ſo, when we confider the Cauſes of 
ei, Ioterante, which, from what has been ſaid, I ſuppoſe, will be 


formd to be chiefly theſe three: 
Tit, Want of Wear, Ro — 
_ Secondly, Want of a diſtoverable Connexion between the Idea. 
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Thirdly, Wart of tracing, and examining our Ideas. : 
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9 23. Firſt, There are ſote Things, and thoſe not a few, that 7% of 
we are ignorant of for want of Ideas. TY * 
Firſt, All the ſimple Ideas we are cotifined (as I have ſhewn) to b 
thoſe we receive from corporeal Objects by Senſation, and from the hor 
Operations of our own Minds as the Objects of Reflection. But how o - of wy 
much theſe few and narrow Inlets are diſproportionate to the vaſt !-h ve 
whole Extent of all Beings, will not be hard to perſuade thoſe, wWbo 
are not ſo fooliſh, as to think their Span the meaſure of all Things. 
What other ſimple Ideas tis poſſible the Creatures in other parts of 
the Univerſe may have, by the Aſſiſtance of Senſes and Faculties 
more or perfecter, than we have, or different from ours, tis not for 
us to determine, But to ſay; or think there are no ſuch, becauſe 
we conceive nothing of them, is no better an Argument, than if a 
blind Man ſhould be poſitive in it, that there was no ſuch thing as 
Sight and Colours, becauſe he had no manner of Idea, of any ſuch 
thing, nor could by any means frame to Himſelf any Notions about 
Seeing. The Igriorance, arid Darkneſs that is in us, no more hin- 
ders, nor confines the Knowledge, that is in others, than the blind- 
neſs of a Mole is an Argument againſt the quick-fightedneſs of an 
Eagle. He that will conſider the infinite Power; Wiſdom, and 
Goodrieſs of the Creator of all Things, will find Reaſon to think, it 
was not al! laid out upon ſo inconfiderable, mean, and impotent a 
Creature, as he will find Man to be ; who in all probability, is one 
of the loweſt of all intellectual Beings. ' What Faculties therefore 
other Species of Creatures have to penetrate into the Nature and in- 
moſt Conſtitutions of Things; what Ideas they may receive of them, 
far different of ours, we know not. This we know; and certainly 
find, that we want ſeveral other views of them, befides thoſe we 
have, to make Diſcoveries of them more perfect. And we may be 
convinced that the Ideas, we can attain to by our Faculties, are ve- 
ry diſproportionate to Things themſelves, when a poſitive clear di- 
ſtin& one of Subſtance it ſelf, which is the Foundation of all the reſt, 
is concealed from us. But want of Ideas of this kind being a Part, 
as well as Cauſe of our Ignoratice, cannot be deſcribed. Only this, 
I think, I may eonfidently fay of it; that the intellectual and ſerifi- 
ble World, are in this perfectly alike ; That that part, which we 
ſee of either of them, holds no proportion with what we ſee not ; 
And whatſoever we can reach with our Eyes, or our Thoughts of 
pany them, is but a point, almoſt nothing, in compariſon of 
d 24. Secondly, Another great Cauſe of Ignorince, is the wait of Fee 
Ideas we are capable of. As the want of Ideas, which our Faculties nome; 
are not able to give us, ſhits us wholly from thoſe views of Things,“ 
which tis reaſotiable to think other Beings, perfecter than we, have, 
of which we know nothing; fo the want of Heas, I now fpeak of, 
keeps us in Ignorance of Things, we conceive capable of being 
known to us. Bulk, Figure, and Motion, we have Ideas of. But 
though we are not without Ileus of theſe primary Qualities of Bo- 
dies in general, yet not knowing what is the particular Bulk, Fi- 


gure, 
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gure, and Motion, of the greateſt part of tne Bodies of the Univerſe, 
we are ignorant of the ſeveral Powers, Efficacies, and Ways of Ope- 
ration, whereby the Effects, which we daily ſee; are produced. 
| Theſe are hid from us in ſome Things, by being too remote; and in 
| others, by being too minute. When we conſider the vaſt diſtance of 
1 the known and viſihle parts of the World, and the Reaſons we have 
| | to think, that what lies within our Ken, is but a ſmall part of the 
immenſe Univerſe, we {hall then diſcover an huge Abyſs of Igno- 
rance. What are the particular Fabricks of the great Maſſes of 
Matter, which make up the the whole ſtupendious frame of Cor- 
poreal Beings ; how far they are extended ; what 1s their Motion, 
and how continued, or communicated ; and what Influence they 
have one upon another, are Contemplations, that at firſt glimpſe 
our Thoughts loſe themſelves in. If we narrow our Contemplation, 
and confine our Thoughts to this little Canton, I mean this Syſtem 
of our Sun, and the groſſer Mafles of Matter, that viſibly move a- 
bout it, what ſeveral ſorts of Vegetables, Animals, and intellectual 
corporeal Beings, infinitely different from thoſe of our little ſpot of - 
Earth, may there probably be in the other Planets, to the Know- 
ledge of which, even of their outward Figures and Parts we can no 
way attain, whilſt we are confined to this Earth, there being no 
natural Means, either by Senſation or Reflection, to convey their 
certain Ideas into our Minds? They are out of the reach of thoſe In. 
lets of all our Knowledge: and what ſorts of Furniture and Inhabi- 
tants thoſe Manſions contain in them, we cannot ſo much as gueſs, 
much leſs have clear, and diſtinct Ideas of them. - - | 


* * 


Baca 25. If a great, nay far the greateſt part of the ſeveral ranks of 
mrs, Bodies in the Univerſe, ſcape our Notice by their Remoteneſs, there 
are others that are no leſs concealed from us by their Minuteneſs. Theſe 
inſenſible Corpuſcles, being the active parts of Matter, and the great 
Inſtruments of Nature, on which depend not only all their ſecon- 
dary Qualities, but alſo moſt of their natural Operations, our want 
of preciſe diſtinct Ideas of their primary Qualities, keeps us in an 
uncurable Ignorance of what we deſire to know about them. I doubt 
not but if we could diſcover the Figure, Size; Texture, and Mo- 
tion of the minute Conſtituent parts of any two Bodies, we ſhould 
know without Trial ſeveral of their Operations one upon another, 
as we do now the Properties of a Square, or a Triangle. Did we 
know the Mechanical Affections of the Particles of Rhubarb, Hem- 
lock, Opium, and a Man, as a Watch-maker does thoſe of a Watch, 
whereby it performs its Operations, and of a File which by rubbing 
on them will alter the Figure of any of the Wheels, we ſhould be 
able to tell before-hand, that Rhubarb will purge, Hemlock kill, and 
Opium make a Man ſleep, as well as a Watch-maker.can, that a lit- 
tle piece of Paper laid on the Balance; will keep the Watch from 
going, till it be removed; or that ſome ſmall part of it, being rubb d 
by a File, the Machin would quite loſe its Motion, and the Watch 
go no more. The diſſolving of Silver in aqua fortis, and Gold in 
: aqua Regia, and not vice verſa; would be then, perhaps, be wy 
—_ | imceu 
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difficult to know, than it is to a Smith to underftand,why the turning 
of one Key will open a Lock, and not the turning of another. But 
whilſt we are deſtitute of Senſes acute enough, to diſcover the mi- 
nute Particles of Bodies, and to give us Ideus of their mechanical 
Affections, we muſt be content to be ignorant of their properties and 
ways of Operation; nor can we be aſſured about them any farther, 
than ſome few Trials we make, are able to reach. But whether they 
will ſucceed again another time, we cannot be certain. This hin- 
ders our certain Knowledge of univerſal Truths concerning natural 
Bodies: and our Reaſon carries us herein very little beyond parti- 
cular matter of Fact. 6.79, 1069 bil. two #10 


| 226. And therefore I am apt to doubt that, how fir Iberer hu- wm. 
mane Induſtry may advance uſeful and experimental Philoſophy in gu 


phyſical Things, ſcientifical will ſtill be out of our reach: becauſe we 
want perfect and adequate Ideas of thoſe very Bodies, which are 
neareſt to us, and moſt under our Command. Thoſe which we 
have ranked into Claſſes under Names, and we think our ſelves beſt 
acquainted with, we have but very imperfe&, and incompleat Ideas 
of. Diſtinct Ideas of the ſeveral forts of Bodies, that fall under the 
Examination of our Senſes, perhaps, we may have: but adequate 
Ideas, I ſuſpe&, we have not of any one amongſt them. And tho“ 
the former of theſe will ſerve us for common Uſe and Diſcourſes 


Bodies. 


yet whilſt we want the latter, we are not capable of ſcientifical Know- 


ledge ; nor ſhall ever be able to diſcover general, inſtructive, un- 
queſtionable Truths concerning them. Certainty and Demonſtration, 
are Things we muſt not, in theſe Matters, pretend to. By the Co- 
lour, Figure, Taſte, and Smell, and other ſenſible Qualities, we 
have as clear and diſtinct Ideas of Sage and Hemlock, as we have of 
a Circle and a Triangle: But having no dear of the particular pri- 
mary Qualities of the minute parts of either of theſe Plants, nor of 
other Bodies which we would apply them to, we cannot tell what 
effects they will produce; Nor when we ſee thoſe Effects, can we 
ſo much as gueſs, much leſs know, their manner of produ&ion: 
Thus having no Ideas of the particular mechanical Affections of the 
minute parts of Bodies, that are within our view and reach, we are 
ignorant of their Conſtitutions, Powers, and Operations: and of 
Bodies more remote, we are yet more ignorant not knowing ſo much 
as their very outward Shapes or the ſenfible and groſſer parts of their 
Conſtitutions. ties 1 M | 


$27. This, at firſt fight, will ſhew us how diſproportionate out Much tft 
Knowledge is to the whole extent even of material Beings ; to T 


which, if we add the Conſideration of that infinite number of Spi- 
 rits that may be, and probably are, which are yet more remote from 
our Knowledge, whereof we have no cognizance, nor can frame to 
our ſelves any diſtinct [des of their ſeveral ranks and ſorts, we ſhall 
find this cauſe of Ignorance conceal from us, in an impenetrable 
obſcurity, almoſt the whole intellectual World; a greater certainly, 
and more beautiful World than the material. For bating ſome ve- 
ry few, and thoſe, if I may fo call them, ſuperficial Ideas of 3 
en! | whic 
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which by reflection we get of our own, and from thence, the beſt 
we can collect, of the Father of all Spirits, the eternal independent 
Author of them and us and all Things, we have no certain infor- 
mation, ſo much as of the Exiſtence of other Spirits, but by reve- 
lation. Angels of all ſorts are naturally beyond our diſcovery: And 
all thoſe intelligences, whereof tis likely there are more Orders than 
of corporeal Subſtances, are Things, whereof our natural Faculties 
give us no certain account at all. That there are Minds, and think- 
ing Beings in other Men as well as himſelf, every Man has a reaſon, 
from their Words and Actions, to be ſatisfied: And the Knowledge 
of his own Mind cannot ſuffer a Man, that conſiders, to be igno- 
rant, that there is a GOD. But that there are degrees of Spiritual 
Beings between us and the great GOD, who is there, that by his 
own ſearch and ability can come to know ? Much leſs have we di- 
ſtin& Ideas of their different Natures, Conditions, States, Pow. 
ers, and ſeveral Conſtitutions, wherein they agree or differ from 
one another, and from us. And therefore in what concerns 
their different Species and Properties, we are under an abſolute ig- 
d 28, Secondly, What a ſmall part of the ſubſtantial Beings, that 
are in the Univerſe, the want of Ideas leave open to our Knowledge, 


jonbermeen' We have ſeen. In the next place, another cauſe of Ignorance, of 


Ideas we 
kave. 


no leſs moment, is a want of à diſcoverable Connexion between thoſe 
Ideas which we have. For wherever we want that, we are utterly 
uneapable of univerſal and certain Knowledge; and are, as in the 
former caſe, left only to Obſervation and Experiment: which how 
narrow and confined 1t is, how: far from general Knowledge, we 
need not be told. I ſhall give ſome few Inftances of this cauſe of 
our Ignorance and fo leave it. Tis evident that the Bulk, Figure, 


and Motion of ſeveral Bodies about us, produce in us ſeveral Senſa- 
tions, as of Colours, Sounds, Taftes, Smells, Pleaſure and Pain, 


ec. Theſe mechanical Affections of Bodies, having no affinity at 
all with thoſe Ideas, they produce in us, (there being no conceiva- 


ble Connexion between any impulſe of any ſort of Body, and any 


Perception of a Colour, or Smell, which we find in our Minds) we 
can have no diſtinct Knowledge of ſuch Operations beyond our Ex- 
perience; and can reaſon no otherwiſe about them, than as effects 


produced by the Appointment of an infinitely Wiſe Agent, which 


perfectly ſurpaſs our Comprehenſions. As the Ideas of ſenfible ſe- 
condary Qualities, which we have in our Minds, can, by us, be no 
way deduced from bodily Cauſes, nor any Correſpondence or 
Connexion be found between them and thoſe primary Qualities 
which (Experience ſhews us) produce them in us; ſo on the other 
fide, the Operation of our Minds upon our Bodies is as unconceiva- 
ble. How any Thought ſhould produce a Motion in Body is as re- 
mote from the Nature of our Ideas, as how any Body ſhould: pro- 
duce any Thought in the Mind. That it is ſo, if Experience did 
not convince us, the Conſideration of the Things themſelves would 
never be able, in the leaſt, to diſcover to us. Theſe, and ”y like, | 
itt | f t oug 
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though they have a conſtant and regular Connexion, in the ordina- 
ry courſe of Things: yet that connexion being hot diſcoverable in 
the Ideas themſelves, which appearing to have no neceſſary depen- 
dance one on another, we can attribute their connexion to nothing 
elſe, but the arbitrary Determination of that All-wiſe Agent, who 
has made them to be, and to operate as they do, in a way wholly 
above our weak Underſtandings to conceive. oo ——_ | 

9 29. In ſome of our Ideas there are certain Relations, Habitudes, mar: 
and Connexions, ſo viſibly included in the Nature of the Ideas them- 
ſelves, that we cannot conceive them ſeparable from them, by any 
Power whatſoever. And in theſe only, we are capable of certain 
and univerſal Knowledge. Thus the Idea of a right-lined Triangle 
neceſſarily carries with it ig an equality of its Angles to two right 
ones. Nor can we conceive this Relation, this connexion of theſe 
two Ideas, to be poſſibly mutable, or to depend on any arbitrary 
Power, which of choice made it thus, or could make it otherwiſe. 
But the coherence and continuity of the Parts of Matter ; the pro- 
duction of Senſation in us of Colours and Sounds, Mc. by Impulſe 
and Motion ; nay, the original Rules and Communication of Mo- 
tion being ſuch, wherein we can diſcover no natural Connexion with - 
any Ideas we have, we cannot but aſcribe them to the arbitrary Will 
and good Pleaſure of the Wiſe Architect. I need not, I think; here 
mention the Reſurrection of the dead, the future ſtate of this Globe 
of Earth, and ſuch other Things, which are by every one acknow- 
ledged to depend wholly on the Determination of a free Agent. The 
Things that, as far as our Obſervation reaches, we conſtantly find 
to proceed regularly, we may conclude, do act by a Law ſet them; 
but yet by a Law, that we know not : whereby, tho' Cauſes work 
ſteadily, and Effects conſtantly flow from them, yet their Connexions 
and Dependencies being not diſcoverable in our Ideas, we can have 
but an experimental Knowledge of them. From all which tis ea- 
ſy to perceive, what a darkneſs we are involved in, how little tis 
of Being, and the things that are, that we are capable to know. 
And therefore we ſhall do no Injury to our Knowledge when we 
modeſtly think with our ſelves, that we are ſo far from being able to 
comprehend the whole Nature of the Univerſe, and all the things 
contained in it, that we are not capable of a philoſophical Knowledge 
of the Bodies that are about us, and make a part of-us : Concerning 
their ſecondary Qualities, Powers, and Operations, we can have no 
univerſal Certainty. Several effects come every day within the no- 
tice of our Senſes, of which we have fo far ſenſitive Knowledge : but 
the cauſes, manner, and cettainty of their production, for the two 
foregoing Reaſons, we muſt be content to be ignorant of. In theſe 
we can go no farther than particular Experience informs us of mat- 
ter of fact, arid by Analogy to gueſs what Effects the like Bodies are, 
upon other trials, lixe to produce. But as to a perfect Science of na- 
tural Bodies, (not to mention ſpiritual Beings,) we are, I think, fo 
far from being capable of any ſuch thing, that J eonchude it loft la- 
boiir to Nen Ar e tft Yo mmol ona; 
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Thirdly, 
want of 
tracing our 
Ideas, 


9 30. Thirdly, Where we have adequate Ideas, and where there 
is a certain and diſcoverable Connexion between them, yet we are 
often ignorant, for want of tracing thoſe Ideas which we have, or 


may have; and for want of finding out thoſe intermediate Ideas, 


which may ſhew us, what Habitude of Agreement or Diſagreement 
they have one with another. And thus many are ignorant of ma- 
thematical Truths, not out of any imperfection of their Faculties, 
or uncertainty in the Things themſelves ; but for want of applicati- 
on in acquiring, examining, and by due ways comparing thoſe Ideas. 
That which has moſt contributed to hinder the due tracing of our 
Leas, and finding out their Relations, and Agreements or Diſagree. 
ments one with another, has been, I ſuppoſe, the ill uſe of Wards. 
It is impoſſible that Men ſhould ever truly ſeek, or certainly diſco- 


ver the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas themſelves, whilft their 
Thoughts flutter about, or ſtick only in Sounds of doubtful and 


uncertain Significations. Mathematicians abſtracting their T houghts 
from Names, and accuſtoming themſelves to ſet before their Minds, 
the Ideas themſelves, that they would conſider, and not Sounds in- 
read of them, have avoided thereby a great part of that Perplexity, 
Puddering, and Confuſion, which has ſo. much hindred Mens Pro- 
greſs in other parts of Knowledge. For whilſt they ſtick in Words 
of undetermined: and uncertain Signification, they are unable to 
diſtinguiſh True from Falſe, Certain from - Probable, Confiſtent 
from Inconſiſtent, in their own Opinions. This having been the 
Fate or Misfortune of a great part of the Men of Letters, the In- 
creaſe brought into the Stock of real Knowledge, has been very lit- 
tle, in proportion to the Schools, Diſputes, and Writings, the 
World has been fil id with g -whilſt Students, being loſt in the great 
Wood of Words, knew not whereabout they were, how far their 
Diſcoveries were advanced, or what was wanting in their own; or 
the general Stock of Knowledge. Had Men, in the Diſcoveries of 
the material, done, as they have in thoſe of the intellectual World, 


involved all in the obſcurity of uncertain and doubtful ways of talk- 


ing, Volumes writ of Navigation and Voyages, Theories and Stories 
of Zones and Tydes, multiplied and WHiſputed ; nay, Ships built, 


and Fleets ſet out, would never have taught us the way beyond 
the Line; and the Antipodes would he ſtill as mpchiunknown, as 
when it was declared Hereſy to hold there were any. But having 
ſpaken ſufficiently af Words, and the ill or careleſs uſe, that is com- 


Exten in 
reſpect of 
Vn verſa- 
lity. 


monly made of them, I ſhall not ſay any thing more of it here. 
231. Hitherta we have examined the extent of our Knowledge, 

in reſpect of the ſeveral forts: of Beings that are, There is another 
extent of it, in reſpec of univerſality, which will alſo deſerve ta he con- 


fidered : and in this regard, our Knowledge follows the Nature of 


our #deas. If the Heas are abſtract, 


; whoſe AMreemenr or: Diſagree- 


ment we perceive, our Knowledge is univerſal. ! Fer what is known 
of ſuch general Ideas, will! be true af every particular ' thing, in 
whom that Effence, i. e. that abſtraft Mues is tei he found: and what 


is once known of ſuch Ideas, will be perpetually, and for ever e 
e | | * p {1 | 


So that as to all general Knowledge, we muſt ſearch and find it only 
in our own Minds, and tis only the examining of our oun Ideas, 
that furniſheth us with that. Truths belonging to Eſſences of Things, 
{that is, to abſtract Ideas) are eternal, and are to be found out by 
the Contemplation only of thoſe Eſſences: as the Exiſtence of 
Things is to be known only from Experience. But having more to 
ſay of this in the Chapters, where I ſhall ſpeak of general and real 
Knowledge, this may here ſuffice as to the Univerſality of our Know- 
ledge in general. ol vi toes = Het 
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1. J Doubt not but my Reader, by this time, may be apt to think, Ig 

I that I haye been all this while only building a Caſtle in the n 
Air; and be ready to ſay to me, To what purpoſe all this ſtir? des mo 
Knowledge, ſay. you, is only the Perception of the Agreement or vio. 
Diſagreement of our own Ideas: but who knows what thoſe Ideas 
may be? Is there any thing ſo extravagant, as the Imaginations of 
Mens Brains? Where is the Head that has no Chimera's in it? Or if 
there be a ſober and a wiſe Man, what difference will there be, by 
your Rules, between his Knowledge, and that of the moſtextrava- 
gant Fancy in the World? They both have their Ideas, and per- 
ceive their Agreement and Diſagreement one with another. If there 
be any difference between them, the advantage will be on the warm- 
headed Man's fide, as having the more Ideas, and the more lively. 
And fo, by your Rules, he will be the more knowing. If it be 
true, that all Knowledge lies only in the Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of our own Ideas, the Viſions of an Enthuſiaſt, 
and the Reaſonings of a ſober Man, will be equally certain. Tis no 
matter how Things are: ſo a Man obſerve but the Agreement of his 
own Imaginations, and talk conformably, it is all Truth, all Cer- 
tainty. Such Caſtles in the Air, will be as ftrong Holds of Truth, 
as the Demonſtratious of Euclid. That an Harpy is not a Centaur, 
is by this way as certain Knowledge, and as much a Truth, as that 
a Square is not a Circle. Ts ECL B, 9h 

But of what uſe is all this fine Knowledge of Mens own Imaginations, 

to a Man that enquires after the reality of Things? It matters not 
what Mens Fancies are, 'tis the Knowledge of things that is only to 
be prized : tis this alone gives a value to our 7 85 and pre- 
ference to one Man's Knowledge over another's, that it is of Things 


x . 


as they really are, and not of Dreams and Fancies.' _ 
d 2. To which 1anſwer, That if our Knowledge of our Ideas ter- aye; 
minate in them, and reach no farther, where there is ſomething de- 
farther intended, our moſt ſerious Thoughts will be of little more =» 8 
uſe, than the Reveries of a crazy * ; and the Truths built there- 
949 2 1 


ond ET. 


on of no more weight, than the Diſcourſes of a Man, who ſees 
Things clearly in a Dream, and with great Aſſurance utters them 
But, I hope, before I have done, to make it evident, that this wa | 
of Certainty, by the Knowledge of our own Ideas, goes a little far. 
ther than bare Imagination: and, I believe it will appear, that all 
the certainty of general Truths a Man has, lies in nothing elſe. 
Aer, 3. Tisevident, the Mind knows not Things immediately, but 
Not ſo only by the Intervention of the Ideas it has of them. Our Knowledge 
teas ge therefore is real, only ſo far as there is a Conformity between our 
rb Tings eas and the reality of Things. But what ſhall be here the Crite. 
rion? How ſhall the Mind, when it perceives nothing but its own 
Ideas, know that they agree with Things themſelves ? This, tho! 
it ſeems not to want difficulty, yet, IT think there be two ſorts of 
Ideas, that, we may be aſſured, agree with Things. 
„ ta 4. Firſt, The firſt are fimple Ideas, which fince the Mind, as 
Al fmple' has been ſhewed, can by no means make to it ſelf, muſt neceſlarily 
ide be the product of Things operating on the Mind in a natural way, 
and producing therein thoſe Perceptions which by the Wiſdom and 
Will of our Maker they are ordained and adapted to. From whence 
it follows, that ſimple Ideas are not fictions of our Fancies, but the na- 
tural and regular productions of Things without us, really opera- 
| ting upon us; and ſo carry with them all the conformity which is 
ij intended; or which ourState requires: For they repreſent to us Things 
W under thoſe Appearances which they are fitted to produce in us: 
| whereby we are enabled to diftinguiſh the ſorts of particular Sub- 
| ſtances, to diſcern the States they are in, and fo to take them for our 
ll Neceſſities, and apply them to our Uſes. Thus the Idea of White- 
= nels, or Bitterneſs, as it is in the Mind, exactly anſwering that 
| Power which is in any Body to produce it there, has all the real 
conformity it can, or ought to have, with Things without us. And 
this conformity between our ſimple Ideas, and the Exiſtenee of 
Things, is ſufficient for real Knowledge. 4 


Second, 05. Secondly, All our complex Ideas, except thoſe of Subſtances, being 
Al com-  Archetypes of the Mind's own making, not intended to be the Copies 
plex Ideas, Ye Sy e COP 
except of of any thing, nor referred to the exiſtence of any thing, as to their 
Originals, cannot want any conformity neceſſary to real Knowledge. For 
that which is not deſigned to repreſent any thing but it ſelf, can ne- 
ver be capable of a wrong repreſentation, nor miſlead us from the 
true apprehenſion of any thing, by its Diſlikeneſs to it: and ſuch, 
excepting thoſe of Subſtances, are all our complex Ideas. Which, 
as | have ſhewed in another place, are Combinations of Ideas, which 
the Mind, by its free choice, puts together, without confidering a- 
ny. connexion they have in Nature. And hence it is, that in all 
theſe ſorts the Ideas themſelves are conſidered as the Archetypes, and 
Things no otherwiſe regarded, but as they are conformable to them. 

So that we cannot but he infallibly certain, that all the Knowledge 
we attain concerning theſe Ideas is real, and reaches Things them- 
ſelves. Becauſe in all our Thoughts, Reaſonings, and Diſcourſes of 

this kind, we intend Things no farther, than as they are . : 
6 8 5 | E 
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ble to our Ideas. So that in theſe, we cannot miſs of a certain un- 
doubted reality. N ; | 
96. I doubt not but it will be eafily granted, that the Knowledge rence the 
we have of Mathematical Truths, is not only certain, but teal Knows X42 7 
ledge ; and not the bare empty Viſion of vain inſignificant Chimera g leer. 
of the Brain: And yet, if we will confider, we ſhall find that it is 
only of our own Ideas. The Mathematician conſiders the Truth 
and Properties belonging to a Rectangle, or Circle, only as they ate 
in Idea in his own Mind. For 'tis poſſible he never found either 
of them exiſting mathematically, i. e. preciſely true, in his Life. But 
yet the Knowledge he has of any Truths or Properties belonging to 
a Circle, or any other mathematical Figure, are neyertheleſs true 
and certain, even of real Things exiſting : becauſe real Things are 
no farther concerned, nor intended to be meant by any ſuch Propo- 
fitions, than as Things really agree to thoſe Archetypes in his Mind. ; 
Is it true of the Idea of a Triangle, that its three Angles are equal to 
two right ones? It is true allo of a Triangle, whete-ever it really 
exiſts. Whatever other Figure exiſts, that is not exactly anſwera- 
ble to tliat Idea of a Triangle in his Mind, is not at all concerned in 
that Propoſition. And therefore he is certain all his Knowledge con- 
cerning ſuch Ideas, is real Knowledge: becauſe intending Things 
no farther than they agree with thoſe his Ideas, he is ſure what he 
knows concerning thoſe Figures, when they have barely an Ideal 
Exiſtence in his Mind, will hold true of them alſo, when they have 
a real Exiftence in Matter; his conſideration being barely of thoſe 
Figures, which are the ſame, wherever, or however they exiſt. | 
97. And hence it follows, that moral Knowledge is as capable of real 4rd ef 
Certainty, as Mathematicks. For Certainty being but the Perception 
of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of out Ideas ; and Demonſtra- 
tion nothing but the Perception of ſuch Agreement, by the Inter- 
vention of other Ideas, or Mediums, our moral Ideas, as well as ma- 
thematical, being Archetypes themſelves, and fo adequate, and com- 
plete Ideas, all the Agreement, or Diſagreement, which we ſhall 
find in them, will produce real Knowledge, as well as in mathema- 
tical Figures. OD 200 TIS) 1097; eee 
? 8. For the attaining of Knowledge and Certainty it is requiſite, , FR 
that we have determined Jdeas : and to make our Knowledge real, it e 
is requiſite, that the Ideas anſwer their Archetypen. Nor let it be; 8. 
wondred, that I place the Certainty of our Knowledge in the Con- 
ſideration of our Ideas, with ſo little Care and Regard (as it may 
ſeem) to the real Exiſtence of Things: Since moſt of thoſe Diſcour- 
ſes, which take up the Thoughts and engage the Diſputes of thoſe 
who pretend to make it their Buſineſs to enquite after Truth and 
Certainty, will, I preſume, upon Examination be found to be ge- 
neral Propoſitions, and Notions in which Exiſtence is not at all con- 
cerned. All the Diſcourſes of the Mathematicians about the ſqua- 
ring of a Circle, conick Sections, or any other part of Mathematicks, 
concern not the Eziſtence of any of thofe Figures, but their Demonſtra- 
tions, which depend on their Ideas, are the ſame; whether there be 
85 5 any 
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any Square or Circle exiſting in the World, or no. In the ſame 
manner, the Truth and Certainty of moral Diſcourſes abſtracts from 

the Lives of Men, and the Exiſtence of thoſe Vertues in the World, 
whereof they treat : Nor are Tully's Offices leſs true, becauſe there 

is no Body in the World that exactly practiſes his Rules, and lives 

up to that Pattern of a vertuous Man, which he has given us, and 
which exiſted no where, when he writ, but in Idea. If it be true 

in Speculation, 2. e. in Ilea, that Murther deſerves Death, it will alſo 

be true in Reality of any Action that exiſts conformable to that Idea 

of Murther. As for other Actions, the Truth of that Propoſition 
concerns them not. And thus it is of all other Species of Things, 
which have no other Eflences, but thoſe Ideas, which are in the Minds 

of Men. 21171 itlis 4 

Nor will it o 9. But it will here be ſaid, that if mo al Knowledge be placed in 
2, the Contemplation of our own moral Ideas, and thoſe, as other Modes, 


or certain, 


becau/en: be of our Own making, What ſtrange Notions will there be of Juſtice 
are of our and Temperance © What confuſion of Ver tues and Vices, if eve ry one 
ting mi may make what Ideas of them he pleaſes ? No confuſion nor diſor- 
eng. der in the Things themſelves, nor the Reaſonings about them; no 
more than (in Mathematicks ) there would be a Diſturbance in the 
Demonſtration, or a change in the Properties of Figures, and their 
Relations one to another, if a Man ſhould make a Triangle with 

four Corners, or a Trapezium with four right Angles : that is, in 

plain Engliſh, change the Names of the Figures, and call that by 

one Name, which Mathematicians call'd ordinarily by another. For 

let a Man make to himſelf the Idea of a Figure with three Angles, 
whereof one is a right one, and call it, if he pleaſe, Equilaterum or 
Trapezium, or any thing elſe, the Properties of, and Demonſtrations 
about that Idea, will be the tame, as if he call d it a Refangular-T ri- 

angle. I confeſs, the change of the Name, by the impropriety of 
Speech, will at firſt diſturb him, who knows not what Idea it ſtands 

for: but as ſoon as the Figure is drawn the Conſequences and De- 
monſtration are plain and clear. Juſt the ſame is it in moral Know- 
ledge, let a Man have the Idea of taking from others, withaut their 
Conſent, what their honeſt Induſtry has poſſeſſed them of, and call 

this Juſtice, if he pleaſe. He that takes the Name here without the 

Idea put to it, will be miſtaken, by joining another Idea of his own 

to that Name: But ſtrip the Idea of that Name, or take it ſuch as it 

is in the Speaker's Mind, and the ſame Things will agree to it, as if 

you calld it Injuſtice. Indeed, wrong Names in moral Diſcourſes, 

weed uſually more diſorder, becauſe they are not ſo eaſily rectified, 


1, * as in Mathematicks, where the Figure once drawn and ſeen, makes 


the Name uſeleſs and of no force. For what need of a Sign, when 
the Thing ſignified is preſent and in view? But in moral Names, 
that cannot be ſo eaſily and ſhortly done, becauſe of the many de- 
compoſitions that go to the making up the complex Ideas of thoſe 
Modes. But yet for all the miſcalling of any of thaſe Ideas, contrary 
to the uſual fignification of the Words of that Language, hinders 


not, but that we may have certain and demonſirative Knowledge . 
* . their 


DF 


their ſeveral Agreements and Diſagreements, if we will carefully, as 
in Mathematicks, keep to the ſame preciſe Ideas, and trace them in 

their ſeveral Relations one to another, without being led away by 
their Names. If we but ſeparate the Idea under conſideration from 

the Sign that ſtands for it, our Knowledge goes equally on in the 
Diſcovery of real Truth and Certainty, whatever Sounds we make 

uſe of. 113 

$10, One thing more we are to take notice of, That where GO D, Bhs. 
or any other Law-maker, hath defined any Moral Names, there they Rurke no 
have made the Eſſence of that Species to which that Name belongs 12 T 
and there it 1s not ſafe to apply or uſe them otherwiſe : But in other 1:4,” 
caſes tis bare impropriety of Speech to apply them contrary to the 
common ulage of the Country. But yet even this too difturbs not 
the Certainty of that Knowledge, which is ſtill to be had by a due 
Contemplation and comparing of thoſe even nick-nam'd Ideas. 

d 11. Thirdly, There is another ſort of complex Ideas, which being Lags 
referred to Archetypes without us, may differ from them, and ſo our bt len 
Knowledge about them, may come ſhort of being real. Such are our e 
Ideas of Subſtances, which conſiſting of a Collection of ſimple Ideas, 
ſuppoſed taken from the Works of Nature, may yet vary from them, 
by having more or different Ideas united in them, than are to be found 
united in the things themſelves: From whence it comes to paſs, that 
they may, and oſten do fail of being exactly conformable to Things 

9 12. I ay. then, that to have Ideas of Subſtances, which, by be- 5 « 
ing conformable to Things, may afford us real Knowledge, it is not % , 
enough, as in Modes, to put together ſuch Ideas as have no incoti- /e forow 
fiſtence, though they did never before ſo exiſt. V. g. the Ideas of m, 
Sacrilege or Perjury, Vc. were as real and true Ideas before, as after B34 
the Exiſtence of any ſuch Fact. But our Ideas of Subſtances being ſup- ; 
poſed Copies, and referred to Archetypes without us, muſt ſtill be ta- 
ken from ſomething that does or has exiſted 5 they muſt not confiſt 
of Ideas put together at the pleaſure of our Thoughts, without any 
real Pattern they were taken from, though we can perceive no incon- 
ſiſtence in ſuch a Combination. The reaſon whereof is, becauſe 
we knowing not what real Conſtitution it is of Subſtances, whereon 
bur ſimple Ideas depend, and which really is the cauſe of the ſtrict 
union of ſome of them one with another, and the excluſion: of o- 
thers ; there are very few of them, that we can be ſure are, or are 
not inconſiſtent in Nature, any farther than Experience and ſenſible 
Obſervation reaches. Herein therefore is founded the reality of our 
Knowledge concerning Subſtances, that all our complex Ideas of them 
muſt be ſuch, and ſuch only, as are made up of ſuch ſimple ones, 
as have been diſcovered to co- exiſt in 3 And our [deas being 
thus true, though not, perhaps, very exact Copies, are yet the Sub- 
jects of meal * far as we ls ha) Knowledge! of them. Which 
(as has been already ſhewed) will not be fund to reach very far * 
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But ſo far as it does, it will ſtill be real Knoniadge. Whatever Ideas 
we have, tlie Agreement we find they have with others, will {till 
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be Knowledge. If thoſe Ideas be abſtract, it will be general Know. 

| ledge. But to make it real concerning Subſtances, the Ideas muſt 
be taken from the real Exiſtence of things. Whatever ſimple Ideas 
have been found to co-exiſt in any Subſtance, theſe we may with 
Confidence join together again, and fo make abſtract Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances. For whatever have once had an union in Nature, may be 
anited again. 


fn our Eu. 0 13. This, if we rightly confider, and confine not our Thoughts 
2 4- 


54 and abſtract Ideas to Names, as if there were, or could be no other 
Rtances, we Sorts of Things, than what known Names had already determined, 


* 
4A anal aaa. 


muſt confi - 


der Ideas, and as it were ſet out, we ſhould think of Things with greater Free- 


and not 


confine ow dom and leſs Confuſion, than perhaps we do. Twould poffibly 
759499 be thought a bold Paradox, if not a very dangerous Falſhood, if | 


Haſs ſhould ſay, that ſome Changelings, who have lived forty years toge- 


„% ther, without any appearance of Reaſon, are ſomething between 
"im à Man and a Beaſt : Which Prejudice is founded upon nothing elſe 
but a falſe Suppoſition, that theſe two Names, Man and Beaſt, ſtand 
for diftin& Species ſo ſet out by real Eſſences, that there can come 
no other Species between them: Whereas if we will abſtract from 
thoſe Names, and the Suppoſition of ſuch ſpecifick Eflences made 
by Nature, wherein all Things of the ſame Denominations did ex- 
actly and equally partake ; if we would not fanſy, that there were 
a certain number of theſe Eflences, wherein all Things, as in Molds, 
were caſt and formed, we ſhould find that the Idea of the Shape, 
Motion, and Life of a Man without Reaſon, is as much a diſtinct 
Idea, and makes as much a diftin& ſort of Things from Man and 
Beaſt, as the Idea of the Shape of an Aſs with Reaſon, would be dif- 
ferent from either that of Man or Beaſt, and be a Species of an Ani- 
mal between, or diſtinct from both. eee. 
o5jetim 9 14. Here every body will be ready to ask, if Changelings may 


againſt 4 


Change. be ſuppoſed ſomething between Man and Beaſt, Pray what are 


ling, bein 


ſenerbeg they ? Tanſwer, Changelings, which is as good a' Word to fignify 


en, ſomething different from the fignification of MAN or BE AST, as 
et, a-. the Names Man and Beaſt are to have ſignifications different one from 
the other. This, well conſidered, would reſolve this matter, and ſhew 
my meaning without any more ado. But I am not fo unacquainted 
with the Zeal of Come Men, which enables them to ſpin Conſequen- 
ces, and to ſee Religion threatned, whenever any one ventures to 
quit their Forms of Speaking, as not to foreſee, what Names ſuch a 
Propoſition as this is like to be charged with: And without doubt 
it will be asked, If Changelings are ſomething between Man and Beaſt, 
what will become of them in the other World? To which J anſwer, 
3, It concerns me not to know or enquire. To their own Maſter 
they ſtand or fall. It will make their ſtate neither better nor worſe, 
whether we determine any thing of it, or no. They are in the 
Hands of a faithful Creator and a bountiful Father, who diſpoſes 
not of his Creatures according to our narrow Thoughts or Opinions, 
nor diſtinguiſhes them according to Names and Species of our Con- 
trivance. And we that know fo little of this preſent World we are 
te in, 
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in, may, I think, content our ſelves without being peremptory iti 
defining the different ſtates, which Creatures ſhall come into, When 


they go off this Stage. It may ſuffice us, that he hath made known 


to all thoſe, who are capable of Inſtruction, Diſcourſe, and Reaſon- 
ing, that they ſhall come to an account, and receive aceording to 
what they have done in this Body. 1 . Jo wolls 
2 15. But, Secondly, I anſwer, The force of theſe Mens Queſtion, 
(viz. will you deprive Changelings of a future ſtate ?)is founded oh one 
of two Suppofitions, which are both falſe. The firſt is, That all 
Things that have the outward Shape and Appearance of a Man, muſt 
neceſſarily be deſigned to an immortal future Being, after this Life. 
Or, ſecondly, that whatever is of humane Birth, muſt be ſo. Take 


away theſe Imaginations, and ſuch Queſtions will be groundleſs and 


ridiculous. I deſire then thoſe, who think there is no more but an 
accidental difference between themſelves and Changelings, the Eſſence 
in both being exactly the ſame, to confider, whether they can imagine 
Immortality annexed to any outward ſhape of the Body; the very 
propoſing it, is, I ſuppoſe, enough to make them diſown it. No one 
yet, that ever I heard of, how much ſoever immerſed in Matter, al- 
low'd that Excellency to any Figure of the groſs ſenſible outward 
parts, as to affirm eternal Life due to it, or neceſſary conſequence 

of it; or that any Maſs of Matter ſhould, after its diſſolution here, 
be again reſtored hereafter to an everlaſting ſtate of Senſe, Percepti- 
on, and Knowledge, only becauſe it was molded into this or that 
Figure, and had ſuch a particular frame of its viſible parts: Such an 
Opinion as this, placing Immortality in a certain ſuperficial Figure, 
turns out of doors all conſideration of Soul or Spirit, upon whoſe 
Account alone ſome corporeal Beings have hitherto been concluded 


immortal, and others not. This is to attribute more to the outſide, 


than inſide of Things; to place the Excellency of a Man, more in 
the external Shape of his Body, than internal Perfections of his Soul: 
which is but little better than to annex the great and ineſtimable 
Advantage of Immortality and Life everlaſting, which he has above 
other material Beings, to annex it, I fay, to the Cut of his Beard, 
or the Faſhion of his Coat. For this or that outward Make of our 

Bodies, no more carries with it the Hopes of an eternal Duration 
than the Faſhion of a Man's Suit gives him reaſonable grounds to 
imagine it will never wear out, or that it will make him immortal. 
"Twill perhaps be ſaid, that no Body thinks that the Shape makes 
any thing immortal, but tis the Shape is the Sign of a rational Soul 
within, which is immortal. I wonder who made it the Sign of any 
ſuch Thing : for barely 4 it, will not make it ſo. I: would 
require ſome Proofs to perſuade one of it. No Figure that I know 
ſpeaks any ſuch Language. For it may as rationally be concluded, 
that the dead Body of a Man, wherein there 1s to be found-rio more 
Appearance or Action of Life, than there is in a Statue, has yet ne- 
vertheleſs a living Soul in it, becauſe of its Shape ; as that there 1s 
a rational Soul in a Changeling, becauſe he has the Outſide of a ratio- 
nal Creature, when his Actions carry far leſs Marks of Reaſon an 
IT them, 
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them, in the whole courſe of his Life, than what are to be found in 
many a Beaſt. ia Wray N 

? 16, But tis the iſſue of rational Parents, and muſt therefore be 
concluded to have a rational Soul. I know not by what Logick you 
muſt fo conclude.. I am ſure this is a Concluſion, that Men no 
where allow of. For if they did, they would not make bold, as 
every where they do, to deſtroy ill- formed and miſ-ſhaped Produ- 
ions. Ay, but theſe are Monſters. Let them be ſo ; What will 


your driveling, unintelligent, .. intractable Changeling be ? Shall a 
Defect in the Body make a Monſter ; a Defect in the Mind, (the far 


more Noble, and, in the common Phraſe, the far more Eſſential 
Part) not? Shall the want of a Noſe, or a Neck, make a Monſter, 


and put ſuch Iſſue out of the rank of Men; the want of Reaſon and 


Underſtanding, not? This is to bring all back again, to what was 


exploded juſt now : This is to place all in the Shape, and to take the 


Meaſure of a Man only by his Out-fide. To ſhew that, according to 


the ordinary way of Reaſoning in this Matter, People do la y the whole 
ſtreſs on the Figure, and reſolve the whole Eſſence of the Species of 


Man (as they make it) into the outward Shape, how unreaſonable 


ſoever they difowh it, we need but trace their Thoughts and Practice 


a little farther, and then it will plainly appear. The well-ſhaped Change- 
ling is a Man, has a rational Soul, tho it appear not; this is paſt doubt, 
ſay you. Make the Ears a little longer, and more pointed, and the 
Noſe a little flatter than ordinary, and then you begin to boggle: 


Make the Face yet narrower, flatter, and longer, and then. you are 


at a ſtand: Add ſtill more and more of the Likeneſs of a Brute to it, 
and let the Head be perfectly that of ſome other Animal, then pre- 
ſently tis a Monſter; and tis Demonſtration with you that it hath 

no rational Soul, and muſt be deſtroy d. Where now (Lask) ſhall 
be the juſt meaſure; which the utmoſt Bounds of that Shape, that 
carries with it a rational Soul? For ſince there has been Humane 
Fztus's produced, half Beaſt, and half Man; and others three parts 
one, and one part t other; and fo it is poſſible they may be in all 


the variety of Approaches to the one or the other Shape, and may 


have ſeveral degrees of Mixture of the Likeneſs of a Man, or a 


Brute, I would gladly know what are thoſe preciſe Lineaments, 


which according to this Hypotheſis, are, or are not capable of a ra- 


tional Soul to be joined to them. What ſort of Outſide is the cer- 


Beaſt, but partaking ſomewhat of either: And juſt ſo is the Change- 


tain Sign that there is, or is not ſuch an Inhabitant within? For 


till that be done, we talk at random of Man: and ſhall always, I 
fear, do ſo, as long as we give our ſelves up to certain Sounds, and 


the Imaginations of ſettled and fixed Species in Nature, we know 


not what. But after all, I deſire it may be conſidered, that thoſe 
who think they have anſwered the Difficulty, by telling us, that a 


miſ-ſhaped Fætus is a Monſter, run into the ſame Fault they are ar- 


guing againſt, by conſtituting a Species between Man and Beaſt. 
For what elſe, 1 pray, is their Monſter in the caſe, (if the Word 
Monſter ſignifies any thing at all) but ſomething neither Man nor 


ling 


ace 


a TR 5 


* 


ling before- mentioned. So neceſſary is it to quit the common Noti- 
on of Species and Eſſences, if we will truly look into the Nature 
of Things, and examine them, by what our Faculties can diſcover 
in them as they exiſt, and not by ground leſs Fancies, that have been 


— 


taken up about them. ehou ie wid ode hong 
9 17. I have mentioned this here, becauſe I think we cannot be ww: «4 

too cautious that Words and Species, in the ordinary Notions which Peer 

we have been uſed to of them, impoſe not on us. For I am apt to 

think, therein lies one great obſtacle to our clear and diſtinct Know- 

ledge, eſpecially in reference to Subſtances; and from thence has roſe 

a great part of the Difficulties about Truth and Certainty. Would 

we accuſtom our ſelves to ſeparate our Contemplations and Reaſon- 

ings from Words, we might, in a great meaſure, remedy this Incon- 

venience within our own Thoughts: But yet it would ſtil] diſturb 

us in our Diſcourſe with others, as long as we retained the Opinion, 

that Species arid their Eſſences were any thing elſe but our abſtract 

Ideas, (ſuch as they are) with Names annexed to them, to be the 

ſigns of tlem. TTT 
d 18, Wherever we perceive the Agreement or Diſagreemeht of er 

any of our Ideas there is certain Knowledge: and wherever we are 

ſure thoſe Ideas agree with the reality of Things, there is certain 

real Knowledge. Of which Agreenient of our Ideas with the reali- 

ty of Things, having here given the marks, I think I have ſhewn 

wherein it is, that Certainty, real Certarnty, conſiſts. Which whatever 

it was to others, was, I confeſs, to me heretofore, one of thoſe De: 

federata which I found great want of. HERE 
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01. T Hat is Truth, was an Enquiry many Ages fince ; and it vn 
0 being that which all Mankind either do, or pretend to” 

ſearch after, it cannot but be worth our while carefully to exa- 

mine wherein it conſiſts ; and ſo acquaint our ſelves with the Na- 

ture of it; as to obſerve: how the Mind diſtinguiſhes it from 

Falſhood. 


$2. Truth then ſeems to me, in the proper import of the Word, 4:46 ., 
* f 5 thi b t the 1 * 6 | . Ly | JA Thi joining, or 
o ſignify nothing but the joining or ſeparating of Signs, as the I hings ſeparaing 
ſigniſed by them, do agree or _ one with another. The joining or H. et 
ſeparating of Signs here meant is what by. another Name, we call 9%: 
Propoſition. So that Truth properly belongs only to Propoſiti- 
ons: whereof there are two Sorts, 2iz. Mental and Verbal ; as 
there are two ſorts of Signs commonly made Uſe of; viz. Ideas and 


to con- et 


2 3. To form a clear Notion of Truth, it is very neceſſaty 
| 3 eee male mex- 
ſider Truth of Thought, and Truth of Words, diſtinctly one from ever. 
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another: but yet it is very difficult to treat of them aſunder. Be- 
cauſe it is unavoidable, in treating of Mental Propoſitions, to make 
uſe of Words: and then the Inſtances given of Mental Propoſitions, 
ceaſe immediately to be barely Mental, and become Verbal. -- For a 
mental Propoſition being nothing but a bare Conſideration of the Ideas, 
as they are in our Minds ſtripp'd of Names, they loſe the Nature 
of purely mental Propoſitions, as ſoon as they are put into Words. 
Mend 9 4. And that which makes it yet harder to treat of mental and 
"py verbal Propoſitions ſeparately, is, That moſt Men, if not all, in their 
b Thinking and Reaſonings within themſelves, make uſe of Words in- 
of ſtead of Ideas; at leaſt when the Subject of their Meditation con- 
tains in it complex Ideas. Which 1s a great Evidence of the Imper- 
fection and Uncertainty of our Ideas of that kind, and may, if atten- 
tively made uſe of, ſerve for a Mark to ſhew us, what are thoſe 
Things, we have clear and perfect eſtabliſhed” Ideas of, and what 
not. For if we will curiouſly obſerve the way our Mind takes in 
Thinking and Reaſoning, we ſhall find, I ſuppoſe, that when we 
make any Propoſitions within our own Thoughts, about White or 
Black, Sweet or Bitter, a Triangle or a Circle, we can and often do 
frame in our Minds the Ideas themſelves, without refle&ing on the 
Names. But when we would confider, or make Propoſitions about 
the more complex Ideas, as of a Man, Vitriol, Fortitude, Glory, we 
uſually put the Name for the Idea: Becauſe the Ideas theſe Names 
ſtand for, being for the moſt part imperfect, confuſed, and unde- 
termined, we reflect on the Names themſelves, becauſe they are more 
clear, certain, and diſtinct, and readier occur to our Thoughts than 
the pure Ideas: and ſo we make uſe of theſe Words inftead of the 
Ideas themſelves, even when we would meditate and reaſon within 
our ſelves, and make tacit mental Propoſitions. In Subſtances, as 
has been already noted, this is occaſioned by the Imperfection of 
our Ideas: we making the Name ſtand for the real Eſſence, of which 
we have no Idea at all. In Modes, it is occafioned by the great 
Number of ſimple Ideas, that go to the making them up. For many 
of them being compounded, the Name occurs much eafier than the 
complex Idea it ſelf, which requires Time and Attention to be re- 
collected, and exactly repreſented to the Mind, even in thoſe Men, 
who have formerly been at the Pains to do it; and is utterly impoſ- 
fible to be done by thoſe, who though'they have ready in their Me- 
mory, the greateſt part of the common Words of their Language, 
yet perhaps never troubled themſelves in all their Lives, to conſider 
what preciſe Ideus the moſt of them ſtood for. Some confuſed or 
obſcure Notions have ſerved their turns; and many who talk very 
much of Religion and Conſcience,” of Church and Faith, of Power and 
Right, of Obſtru#ions and Humours, Melancholy, and Choler, would, 
perhaps, have little left in their Thoughts and Meditations,” if one 
ſhould defire them to think only of the Things themſelves, und 
lay by thoſe Words, with which they ſo often confound others; and 
. 2 099970 TH reno on ett 
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25. But to return to the Conſideration of Truth. We muſt, Ih 2 
ſay, obſerve two forts of Propoſitions, that we are capable of ma- 1. binn. 


. | or ſepar4-. , 
king. | ting Ideas 


Firſt, Mental, wherein the Ideas in our Underſtandings ave without Ede 
the uſe of Words put together, or ſeparated by the Mind, perceiving 
or judging of their Agreement; or Diſagreement. Nun, 

Secondly, Verbal Propoſitions, which are Words the Signs of our Ideas 
put together or ſeparated in Affrmative or Negative Sentences. By which 
way of affirming or denying, theſe Signs, made by Sounds, are as 
it were put together or ſeparated one from another. So that Propo- 
ſition conſiſts in joining, or ſeparating Signs, and Truth confiſts in 
the putting together, or ſeparating theſeSigns,according as the Things, 
which they ſtand for, agree or diſagree. 21 SFALNEY | 

? 6, Every one's Experience wil! ſatisfy him, that the Mind, ei- 1er men 
ther by perceiving or ſuppoſing the Agreement or Diſagreement of fm on. 
any of its Ideas, does tacitly within it ſelf put them into a kind of f 
Propoſition affirmative or negative, which I have endeavoured to hen ver 
expreſs by the Terms Putting together and Separating, But this Acti- > 
on of the Mind, which is fo familiar to every thinking and reaſon- 
ing Man, is eaſier to be conceived by reflecting on what paſſes in us, 
when we affirm or deny, than to be explained by Words When a 
Man has in his Mind the Idea of two Lines, viz. the Side and Dia- 

onal of a Square, whereof the Diagonal 1s an Inch long, he may 

have the Idea alſo of the Diviſion of that Line, into a certain Num- 
ber of equal Parts; v. g. into Five, Ten, an Hundred, a Thouſand, 


or any other Number, and may have the Idea of that Inch Line, 
being diviſible or not divifible, into ſuch equal parts, as a certain 
Number of them will be equal to the Side-line. Now whenever 
he perceives, believes, or ſuppoſes ſuch a kind of Diviſibility to a- 
pree or diſagree to his Idea of that Line, he, as it were, joins or ſe- 
parates thoſe two Ideas, viz. the Idea of that Line, and the Idea of 
that kind of Diviſibility, and fo makes a mental Propoſition, which 
is true or falſe, according as ſuch a kind of Diviſibility, a Diviſibi- 
lity into ſuch aliquot Parts, does really agree to that Line, or no. 
When Ideas are ſo put together, or ſeparated in the Mind, as they, 
or the Things they ftand for do agree, or not, that is, as I may call 
it, mental Truth. But Truth of Words is ſomething more, and that 
is the affirming or denying of Words one of another, as the Ideas 
they ſtand for agree or diſagree : And this again is two-fold. Either 
purely Verbal, and trifling, which I ſhall ſpeak of, Chap. 10. or Real 
and inſtructive; which is the Object of that real Knowledge, which, 
we have ſpoken of already. _ A RFI 4 
97. But here again will be apt to occur the fame Doubt about oygeain 
Truth, that did about Knowledge: And it will be objected, That £77 


| verbal *_ 
if Truth being be nothing but the joining or ſeparating of Words in 5am. 
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Propoſitions, as the Ideas they ſtand for agree or diſagree in Mens «tte ch. 


Minds, the Knowledge of Truth is not ſo valuable a Thing, as it is ta- 
ken to be; nor worth the Pains and Time Men imploy to the ſearch 
of it: ſince by this account, it amounts to no more than the Conſor- 
| | . mity 
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mity of Words, to the Chimera of Mens Brains. Who knows not 
what odd Notions many Mens Heads are filld with, and what 
ſtrange Ideas all Mens Brains are capable of? But if we reſt here, we 
know the Truth. of nothing by this Rule, but of the vifionar 
World in our own Imaginations ; nor have other Truth, but what 
as mueh concerns Harpies and Centaurs, as Men and: Horſes. For 
thoſe, and the like, may be Ideas in our Heads, and have their A. 
greement and Diſagreement there, as well as the Ideas of real Beings, 
and ſo have as true Propoſitions made about them. And "twill be 
altogether as true a Propoſition, to {ay all Centaurs are Animals, as that 
all Men are Animals; and the Certainty of one, as great as the other. 
For in both the Propoſitions, the Words are put together according 
to the Agreement of the Ideas in our Minds: And the Agreement 
of the Idea of Animal, with that of Centaur, is as clear and viſible to 
the Mind, as the Agreement of the Idea of Animal, with that of 
Man ; and fo theſe two Propoſitions are equally true, equally cer- 
tain. But of what uſe is all ſuch Truth to us? © 2 
Aufwered, 9 8. Though what has been ſaid in the fore-going Chapter, to 
real Truth FI 


« «out I. diſtinguiſh real from imaginary Knowledge, might ſuffice here, in 


deas 4- 


veg ro Anſwer to this Doubt, to diſtinguiſh real Truth from chimerical, or (if 


Things. you pleaſe,) barely nominal, they depending both on the ſame foun- 
dation; yet it may not be amiſs here again to conſider, that though 
our Words ſignify nothing but our Ideas, yet being defigned by them 
to ſignify Things, the Truth they contain, when put into Propoſtti- 

ons, will be only Verbal, when they ſtand for Ideas in the Mind, that 
have not an Agreement with the Reality of Things. And therefore 
Truth, as well as Knowledge, may well come under the diſtinction 
of Verbal and Real - that being only verbal Truth, wherein Terms are 
joined according to the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas they 
ſtand for, without regarding whether our Ideas are ſuch, as really have, 
or are capable of having an Exiſtence in Nature. But then it is they 
contain real Truth, when theſe Signs are joined, as our Ideas agree; 
and when our Ideas are ſuch, as we know are capable of having an 
Exiſtence in Nature: which in Subſtances ſhe cannot khow, but 
by knowing that ſuch have exiſtedt. . e 


2 a . x . - 
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baten, 09. Truth is the marking down in Words, the Agreement or 
the joining . . 1 ee ade | E . . 
of Nane, Diſagreement of Ideas as it is. Falſhoed is the marking down in 


otherwiſe 


den de, Words, the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas otherwiſe than it 


Kees is. And fo far as theſe Ieasthus marked by Sounds, agree to their 
Archetypes, ſo far only is the Truth real. The Knowledge of this 
Truth, conſiſts in knowing what Ideas the Words ſtand for, and the 
Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of thoſe Ideas, accord- 
ing as it is marked by thoſe Words. 
? 10, But becauſe Words are looked on as the great Conduits of 


General 
Propoſit * 


| rk Truth and Knowledge, and that in conveying and receiving of 
treated © . | 


"es, Truth, and commonly in reaſoning about it, we make uſe of Words 
lobe. and Propoſitions, I ſhall more at large enquire, wherein the certain- 
ty of real Truths, contained in Propoſitions, confiſts, and where it 


is to be had; and endeavour to ſhew in what ſort of univerſal Pro- 
3 . | | poſitions 
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poſitions we are capable of being certain of their real Truth, of 
I ſhall begin with genera] Propoſitions, as thoſe which moſt em- 
ploy our Thoughts, and exerciſe our Contemplation. General 
Truths are moſt looked after by the Mind, as thoſe that moſt enlarge 
our Knowledge; and by their Comprehenfiveneſs, ſatisfying us at 
once of many Particulars, enlarge our view, and ſhorten our way to 
Knowledge. N aorta + 
? 11. Beſides, Truth taken in the ſtrict Senſe before-mentioned, Moe 
there are other ſorts of Truths; as, 1. Moral Truth, which is ſpeak- 4 Hal. 
ing Things according to the Perſwaſion of our own Minds, though == 
the Propoſition we ſpeak agree not to the Reality of Things. 2. Me- 
zaphyſical Truth, which is nothing but the real Exiſtence of Things, 
conformable to the Ideas to which we haye annexed. their 
Names. This, though it ſeems to conſiſt in the very Beings of 
Things, yet when conſidered a little nearly, will appear to include 


a tacit Propoſition; whereby the Mind joins that particular Thing; 
to the Idea it had before ſettled with a Name to it. But theſe Con- 
ſiderations of Truth, either having been before taken Notice of, of 
not being much to our preſent purpoſe, it may ſuffice here only to 
have mentioned them. 75 7 PA ton 2) 
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21. 2 the examining and judging of Ideas by themſelves, ;;.,;, x 
1 their Names being quite laid afide, be the beſt and ſureſt ee 
ag e ee W, ee e bs, 
way to clear and diſtinct Knowledge : yet .through the prevailing hd 
Cuſtom of uſing Sounds for Ideas, I think it is very ſeldom practi- 
ſed. Every one may obſerve how common it is for Names to be 
made uſe of, inſtead of the Ideas themſelves, even when Men think 
and reaſon within their own Breaſts; eſpecially if the Ideas be very 
complex; and made up of a great Collection of ſimple ones: This 
makes the conſideration of Words, and Propoſitions, ſo neceſſaty a part of 
the Treatiſe of Knowledge, that tis very hard to ſpeak intelligibly of 
the one, without explaining the other. © © «© 
? 2. All the Knowledge we have, being only of particular or ge- G 
neral Truths, tis evident, that whatever may be done in the former d 
of theſe, the latter, which is that, which with Reaſon is moſt ſought ., 44 
after, can never be well made known, and is very ſeldom apprehend- puke, 
ed, but as conceived and expreſſed in Words, It is not thetefore out of ww. = 
our way, in the Examination of our Knowledge, to enquire into 
the Truth and Certainty of univerſal Propoſitions 
#3. But that we may not be miſled in this caſe; by that which is % 
the Danger every where, I mean by the Doubtfulneſs of Terms; %% 


| . C | l | ; ) Truth and 
'tis fit to obſerve, that Certainty 1s two-fold ; Certainty of Truth; and of ſons 
5 Cer⸗ 
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Certainty of Knowledge. Certainty of Truth is, when Words are ſo put 
together in Propofitions, as exactly to expreſs the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of the Ideas they ſtand for, as really it is. Certainty 
of Knowledge is, to perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, | 
as expreſſed in any Propoſition. This we uſually call knowing, or 
being certain of the Truth of any Propoſition. | 
No Tropo- 0 4. Now becauſe we cannot be certain of the Truth of any general 


ſition 6411 


be nown Propoſition, unleſs we know the preciſe Bounds and Extent of the Species 

beter rhe its Terms ſtand for, it is neceſſary we ſhould know the Eſſence of each 

NY Species, which is that which conſtitutes and bounds it. This, in all 
Ie fimple Ideas and Modes, is not hard to do. For in theſe, the real 
mw and nominal Eſſence being the ſame; or which is all one, the ab- 
ſtract Idea, which the general Term ſtands for, being the ſole Eſ- 

ſence and Boundary that is or can be ſuppoſed, of the Species, there 

can be no doubt, how far the Species extends, or what Things are 
comprehended under each Term: which, tis evident, are all, that 

have an exact Conformity with the Idea it ſtands for, and no other. 

But in Subſtances, wherein a real Eſſence diſtin& from the nominal, 

is ſuppoſed to conſtitute, determine, and bound the Species, the 
Extent of the general Word is very uncertain: becauſe not know- 

ing this real Eſſence, we cannot know what is, or is not of that Spe- 

cies, and conſequently what may, or may not with Certainty be af- 
firmed of it. And thus ſpeaking of a Man, or Gold, or any other 
Species of natural Subſtances, as ſuppoſed conſtituted by a preciſe 

real Eſſence, which Nature regularly imparts to every individual 

of that Kind, whereby it is made to be of that Species, we cannot 

be certain of the Truth of any Affirmation or Negation made of it. 

For Man, or Gold, taken in this Senſe, and uſed for Species of Things, 
conſtituted by real Eſſences, different from the complex Idea in the 

Mind of the Speaker, ſtand for we know not what: and the Extent 
- of theſe Species, with ſuch Boundaries, are fo unknown and unde- 
termined, that it is impoſſible with any certainty, to affirm, that all 

Men are rational, or that all Gold is yellow. But where the no- 

minal Effence is kept to, as the Boundary of each Species, and Men 

extend the Application of any general Term no farther than to the 
particular Things, in which the complex Idea it ſtands for is to be 
found, there they are in no Danger to miſtake the Bounds of each 
Species, nor can be in doubt, on this Account, whether any Propo- 
ſitions be true, or no. I have choſe to explain this Uncertainty of 
Propoſitions in this ſcholaſtick way, and have made uſe of the Terms 

of Eſſences and Species, on purpoſe to ſhew the Abſurdity and Incon- 
venience there is to think of them, as of any other ſort of Realities, 

than barely abſtract Ideas with Names to them. To ſuppoſe, that 

the Species of Things are any thing, but the ſorting of them under 

general Names, according as they agree to ſeveral abſtract Ideas, of 
which we make thoſe Names the Signs, is to confound Truth, and 

introduce Uncertainty into all general Propoſitions, that can be made 

about them. Though therefore theſe Things might, to People not 

poſſeſſed with ſtholaſtick Learning, be perhaps treated of, in a bet- 


ter 
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ter and clearer way: yet thoſe wrong Notions of Eſſences or Species, 
having got root in moſt Peoples Minds, who have received any 
Tincture from the Learning, which has prevailed in this part of the 
World, are to be diſcovered and removed, to make way for that 
uſe of Words, which ſhould convey certainty with it. 
0 5. The Names of Subſtances then, whenever made to ſtand for Species, Thit more: 
which are Juppoſed to be conſtituted by real Eſſence, which we know not, <9 
are not capable to convey Certainty to the Underſtanding : Of the Truth He 
of general Propofitions made up of ſuch Terms we cannot be ſure. 
The Reaſon whereof is plain. For how can we be ſure that this or 
that Quality is in Gold, when we know not what is or is not Gold. 
Since in this way of ſpeaking nothing is Gold, but what partakes 
of an Eſſence, which we not knowing, cannot know where it is; or 
is not, and ſo cannot be ſure, that any parcel of Matter in the World 
is or is not in this Senſe Gold; being incurably ignorant, whether 
it has or has not that which makes any thing to be called 
Gold, i. e. that real Eſſence of Gold whereof we have no Idea at all. 
This being as impoſhble for us to know, as it is for a blind Man to 
tell in what Flower the Colour of a Panſie is, or is not to found, 
whilſt he has no Idea of the Colour of a Panſie at all. Or if we could 
(which is impoſſible) certainly know where a real Eſſence, which we 
know not, is, v. g. in what parcels of Matter the real Eſſence of Gold 
is, yet could we not be ſure, that this or that Quality could with 
Truth be affirm'd of Gold; ſince it is impoſſible for us to know, that 
this or that Quality or Idea has a neceſſary Connexion with a real Eſ- 
ſence, of which we have no Idea at all, whatever Species that ſup- 
poſed real Eſſence may be imagined to conſtitute. | 
9 6. On the other fide, the Names of Subſtances, when made uſe 7 7b 
of as they ſhould be, for the Ideas Men have in their Minds, tho? 2% fe 
they carry a clear and determinate Signification with them, will ti 


concerning 


not yet ſerve us to make many univerſal Propoſitions, of whoſe Truth we Suiſtances, 


is to be 


can be certain. Not becauſe in this uſe of them we are uncertain what worn. 
Things are ſignified by them, but becauſe the complex Ideas they 
ſtand for, are ſuch Combinations of ſimple ones, as carry not with 
them any diſcoverable Connexion or Repugnancy, but with a very 
few other Ideas. 

? 7. The complex Ideas, that our Names of the Species of Sub- Fe 
ſtances properly ſtand for, are Collections of ſuch Qualities, as have ence f 1- 
been obſerved to co-exiſt in an unknown Subſtratum which we call fewcyes 
Subſtance ; but what other Qualities neceſſarily co-exiſt with ſuch hn 
Combinations, we cannot certainly know, unleſs we can diſcover 
their natural Dependence ; which in their primary Qualities, we 
can go but a very little way in; and in all their ſecondary Quali- 
ties, we can diſcover no Connexion at all, for the Reaſons mention- 
ed, Chap. 3. viz. 1. Becauſe we know not the real Conſtitutions of 
Subſtances, on which each ſecondary Quality particularly depends. 

2. Did we know that, it would ſerve us only for experimental 
(not univerſal) Knowledge ; and reach with Cettainty no farther, 
than that bare Inſtance. Becauſe our {en can diſcover 
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Inſtance 
in Gold. 
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no conceivable Connexion between any ſecondary Quality, and any 
Modification whatſoever of any of the primary ones. And 
therefore there are very few general Propoſitions to be made 
concerning Subſtances, which can carry with them undoubted Certainty, 
9 8. All Gold is fixed, is a Propoſition whoſe Truth we cannot be 
certain of, how univerſally ſoever it be believed. For if, according 
to the uſeleſs Imagination of the Schools, any one ſuppoſes the 
Term Gold to ſtand for a Species of Things ſet out by Nature, by 
a real Eſſence belonging to it, tis evident he knows not what par- 
ticular Subſtances are of that Species; and ſo cannot, with certainty, 
affirm any thing univerſally of Gold. But if he makes Gold ſtand 


for a Species, determined by its nominal Eſſence, let the nominal 


Eſſence, for example, be the complex Idea of a Body, of a certain 
yellow Colour, malleable, fuſible, and heavier than any other known ; 
in this proper uſe of the Word Gold, there 1s no Difficulty to know 
what is, or 1s not Gold. But yet no other Quality can with Certainty 
be univerſal:y affirmed or denied of Gold, but what hath a diſcovera- 
ble Connexion, or Inconſiſtency with that nominal Effence. Fizedneſs, 
for example, having no neceſſary Connexion, that we can diſcover, 


with the Colour, Weight, or any other fimple Idea of our complex 


one, or with the whole Combination together ; it is impoſſible that 
we ſhould certainly know the Truth of this Propoſition, That all 


Gold is fixed, 1 


9. As there is no diſcoverable Connexion between Fizedneſs, and 


the Colour, Weight, and other ſimple Ideas of that nominal Eſſence 


of Gold ; fo if we make our complex Idea of Gold, a Body yellow, 
fuſible, ductile, weighty, and fixed, we ſhall be at the ſame Uncer- 
tainty concerning Solubility in Ag. regia ; and for the ſame Reaſon. 
Since we can never, from Confideration of the Ideas themſelves, 2! 
with Certainty affirm or deny, of a Body, whoſe complex Idea is 
made up of yellow, very weighty, ductile, fuſible, and fixed, that 
it is ſoluble in Ag. regia : And fo on of the reſt of its Qualities. I 
would gladly meet with one general Affirmation, concerning any 
Quality of Gold, that any one can certainly know is true. It will, 
no doubt, be preſently objected, Is not this an univerſal certain Pro- 
poſition, All Gold is malleable? To which I anſwer, It is a very cer- 
tain Propoſition, if Malleableneſs be a part of the complex Idea the 
Word Gold ſtands for. But then here is nothing affirmed of Gold, 
but that that Sound ſtands for an Idea in which Malleableneſs is con- 
tained : And fuch a ſort of Truth and Certainty as this, it is to ſay 2 
Centaur is four-footed. But if Malleableneſs makes not a part of the ſpeci- 
fick Eſſence the Name Gold ſtands for, tis plain, All Gold is malleable, 


is not a certain Propofition. Becauſe let the complex Idea of Gold, be 
made up of which ſoever of its other Qualities you pleaſe, Malleableneſs 


will not appear to depend on that complex Idea; nor follow from any 
fimple one contained in it. The Connexion that Malleableneſs has (if it 
has any) with thoſe other Qualities, being only by the Intervention of 
the real Conſtitution of its inſenſible parts, which, fince we know not, 
'tis impoſſible we ſhould perceive that Connexion, unleſs we could 
diſcover that which ties them together. | 910. The 
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? 10; The more, indeed, of theſe co-exiſting Qualities We unite 4. far a 
into one complex Idea, under one Name. the more preciſe and de- N 
terminate we make the Signification of that Word; But yet never ben . 
make it thereby more capable of univerſal Certainty, in reſpect of o- l 
ther Qualities, not contained in our complex Idea; fince we perceive u- e. 


tibns may 


not their Connexion, or Dependence one on another ; being igno- 5 F 


rant both of that real Conſtitution in which they are all founded 3 willgo 0 
4 little wa 


and alſo how they flow from it. For the chief part of our Know- ca: 
ledge concerning Subſtances is not, as in other Things, barely of 
the Relation of two Ideas, that may exiſt ſepatately ; but is of the. 
neceſſary Connexion and Co-exiftence of ſeveral diſtinct Ideas in 
the ſame Subject, or of their Repugnancy ſo to co-exiſt. Could we 
begin at the other end, and diſcover what it was, wherein that Co- 
lour conſiſted, what made a Body lighter or heavier, what Texture 
of Parts made it malleable, fuſible, and fixed, and fit to be diſſolved 
in this fort of Liquor, and hot in another; if (I fay) we had ſuch 
an Idea as this of Bodies, and could perceive wherein all ſenſible 
Qualities originally conſiſt, and how they are produced; we might 
frame ſuch abſtract Ideas of them, as would furniſh us with Matter 
of more general Knowledge, and enable us to make univerſal Pro- 
proſitions, that ſhould carry general Truth and Certainty with them. 
But whilſt our complex Ideas of the ſorts of Subſtances, are ſo re- 
mote from that internal real Conſtitution, on which their ſenſible 
Qualities depend; and are made up of nothing but an imperfect 
Collection of thoſe apparent Qualities our Senſes can diſcover, there 
can be very few general Propoſitions concerning Subſtances, of whoſe 
real Truth we can be certainly aſſured; ſince there are but few ſim- 
ple Ideas, of whoſe Connexion and neceſſary, Co- exiſtence, we can 
have certain and undoubted Knowledge. I imagine, amongſt all 
the ſecondary Qualities of Subſtances, and the Powers relating to them, 
there cannot any two be named, whoſe neceſſary Co- exiſtence, or, 
Repugnancè to co-exiſt, can certainly be known, unleſs in thoſe of 
the ſame Senſe, which neceſſarily exclude one another, as I have 
elſewhere ſhewed. No one, I think, by the Colour that is in any 
Body, can certainly know what Smell, Taſte, Sound, or tangible 
Qualities it has, nor what Alterations it is capable to make, or re- 
ceive, on, or from other Bodies. The fame may be ſaid of the 
Sound or Taſte, &c. Our ſpecifick Names of Subſtances ſtanding for 
any Collections of ſuch Ideas, tis not to be wondred; that we can, 
with them, make very few- few general Propoſſtions of undoubted real 
Certainty, But yet ſo far as any complex Idea; of any ſort of Sub- —_ 
ſtances, contains in it any ſimple Idea, whoſe neceflary Co-exiſtence 
with any other may be diſcovered, ſo far univerſal Propoſitiong may; 
with certainty be made concerning it: v. g. Could any one diſcover. 
a neceſſary Connexion between Malleableneſs, and the Colour or Weight 
of Gald, or any other part of the complex Idea fignified by that 
Name, he might make a certain univerſal Propoſition concerning 
Gold in this reſpect; and the real Truth of this Propoſition , 
That all, Gold is malleable, would by as certain as of this Fils 
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three Angles of all right-lined Triangles, are equal to two right "WM 
The Quali- $11, Had we ſuch Ideas of Subſtances, as to know what real 


ties which 


. 


nale ow Conſtitutions produce thoſe ſenſible Qualities we find in them, and 


com 


den g © how thoſe Qualities flowed from thence, we could, by the ſpecifick 


pn by Ideas of their real Eſſences in our own Minds, more certainly find 


nah en out their Properties and diſcover what Qualities they had, or had 


aint, than we can now by our Senſes : and to know the Properties 
er. of Gold, it would be no more neceſſary, that Gold ſhould exiſt, and 
and that we ſhould make Experiments upon it, than it is neceſſary 
for the knowing the Properties of a Triangle, thata Triangle ſhould 
exiſt in any Matter, the Idea in our Minds would ſerve for the one, 
as well as the other. But we are ſo far from being admitted into 
the Secrets of Nature, that we ſcarce ſo much as ever approach the 
firſt Entrance towards them. For we are wont to conſider the Subſtan- 
ces we meet with, each of them as an entire thing by it ſelf, having 
all its Qualities in it ſelf, and independent of other Things; over- 
looking, for the moſt part, the Operations of thoſe inviſible Fluids, 
they are encompaſſed with; and upon whoſe Motions and Opera- 
tions depend the greateſt part of thoſe Qualities which are taken No- 
tice of in them, and are made by us the inherent Marks of Diſtincti- 
on, whereby we know and denominate them. Put a Piece of Gold 
any where by it ſelf, ſeparate from the Reach and Influence of all 
other Bodies, it will immediately loſe all its Colour and Weight, 
and perhaps Malleableneſs too; which, for ought I know, would 
be changed into a perfect Friability. Vater, in which to us Huidity 
is an eſſential Quality, left to it ſelf, would ceaſe to be fluid. But 
if inanimate Bodies owe ſo much of their preſent ſtate to other Bo- 
dies without them, that they would hot be what they appear to us, 
were thoſe Bodies that inviron them removed, it is yet more ſo in 
Vegetables, which are nouriſhed, grow, and produce Leaves, Flow- | 
ers, and Seeds, in à conſtant Succeſſion. And if we look a little 
_ nearerinto the ſtate of Animals; we ſhall find, that their Dependence, 
as to Life, Motion, and the moſt confiderable Qualities to be obſerved 
in them is ſo wholly on extrinfical Cauſes and Qualities of other Bo- 
dies, that make no part of them, that they cannot ſubſiſt a Moment 
without them: though yet thoſe Bodies on which they depend, are 
little taken Notice of, and make no part of the complex Ideas, we 
frame of thoſe Animals. Take the Air but a Minute from the 
greateſt part of Living Creatures, and they preſently loſe Senſe, 
Life, and Motion. This the Neceſſity of Breathing has forced in- 
to our Knowledge. But hom many other extrinfical, and poſfibly 
very remote Bodies, do the Springs of thoſe admirable Machines de- 
pend on, which are not vulgatly obſerved; or ſo much as thought 
on; and how many are there, which the ſevereſt Enquiry can never 
diſcover? The Inhabitants of this Spot of the Univerſe, though re- 
moved fo many Millions of Miles from the Sun, yet depend ſo much 
on the duly tempered Motion of Partielescoming from, or agitated 
by it, that were this Earth removed; bit a ſmall part of that Di- 
ſtance, out of its preſent Situation, and: placed a little farther or 
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Warmth, which an accidental Poſition, in ſome parts of this our 
little Globe, expoſes them to. The Qualities obſerved in a Load. 
ſtone, muſt needs have their Source far beyond the Confines of that 
Body; and the Ravage made often on ſeveral ſorts of Animals, by 
inviſible Cauſes, the certain death (as we are told) of ſome of them, 
by barely paſſing the Line, or, as tis certain of others, by being 
removed into a Neighbouring Country, evidently ſhew, that the 
Concurrence and Operation of ſeveral Bodies, with which, they are 
ſeldom thought, to have any thing to do, is abſolutely neceſſary to 
make them be, what they appear to us, and to preſerve thoſe Qua- 
lities, by which we know and diftinguiſh them. We are then quite 
out of the way, when we think, that Things contain within them- 
ſelves the Qualities, that appear to us in them: And we in vain 
ſearch for that Conſtitution within the Body of a Fly, or an Ele- 
phant, upon which depend thoſe Qualities and Powers we obſerve 
in them. For which, perhaps, to underſtand them aright, we 
ought to look, not only beyond this our Earth and Atmoſphere, 
but even beyond the Sun, or remoteſt Star our Eyes have yet diſ- 
covered. For how much the Being and Opetation of particular Sub- 
ſtances in this our Globe, depend on Cauſes utterly beyond our view, 
is impoſſible for us to determine. We ſee and perceive ſome of the 
Motions and groſſer Operations of Things here about us; but 
whence the Streams come that keep all theſe: curious Machines in 
Motion and Repair, how: conveyed and modified,” is beyond our 
Notice and Apprehenfion ; and the great Parts and Wheels, as I 
may ſo ſay, of this ſtupendious Structure of the Univerſe, may, for 
ought we know, have ſuch a Connexion and Dependence in their 
Influences and Operations one upon another, that, perhaps, Things 
in this our Manſion, would put on quite another Face, and ceaſe to 
be what they are, if ſome one of the Stars, or great Bodies incom- 
rehenſibly remote from us, ſhould ceaſe to be, or move as it does. 
is is certain, Things, however abſolute and entire they ſeem in 
themſelves, are but Retainers to other parts of Nature, for that 
which they are moſt taken Notice of by ub. Their 6bſervable Qua- 
lities, Actions; and Powers, are owing to ſomething without them; 
and there is not ſo complete and perfect a part, that we know, of 
Nature, which does not owe the Being it has, and the Excellencies 
of it, to its Neighbours; and we muſt not confine our Thoughts 
within the Surface of any Body, but lock a great deal farther, to 
eomprehend perfectly thoſe Qualities that are in i. 
212. If this be ſo, it not to be wondred, that we have very imper- 
felt Ideas of Subſtances ; and that the real Effences, on which depend 
their Properties and Operations are uhknown to us. We carinot diſ- 
cover fo much as that Size, Fipure, and Texture ef their minute and 
active Parts, which is really in them; much lefthe different Mo- 
tions and Impulſes made in and upon them by Bodies from without, 


upon 
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upon which depends, and by which is formed the greateſt and moſt 
remarkable part of thoſe qualities we obſerve in them, and of which 
our complex Ideas of them are made up. This Conſideration alone 
is enough to put an end to all our Hopes of ever having the Ideas 
of their real Eſſences; which, whilſt we want, the nominal Eſſen- 
ces, we make uſe of inſtead of them, will be able to furniſh us but 
very ſparingly with any general Knowledge, or univerſal Propofitions 
capable of real Certainty. 
Fulenen b 13. We are not therefore to wonder, if Certainty be to be found 
19,410 very few general Propoſitions made concerning Subſtances : Our 
le Knowledge of their Qualities and Properties go very ſeldom farther 
::4c> than our Senſes reach and inform us. Poſlibly inquiſitive and ob- 
ſerving Men may, by Strength of Judgment, penetrate farther, and 
on Probabilities taken from wary Obſervation, and Hints well laid 
together,often gueſs right at what Experience has not yet diſcovered 
to them. But this is but gueſſing ſtil}; it amounts only to Opinion, 
and has not that certainty, which is requiſite to Knowledge. For all 
general Knowledge lies only in our own Thoughts, and conſiſts barely 
in the Contemplation of our own abſtract Ideas. Wherever we 
perceive any Agreement or Diſagreement amongſt them, there we 
have general Knowledge; and by putting the Names of thoſe Ideas to- 
gether accordingly in Propoſitions, can with certainty pronounce 
general Truths. But becauſe the abſtract Ideas of Subſtances, for 
which their ſpecifick Names ſtand, whenever they have any diſtinct 
and determinate Signification, have a diſcoverable Connexion or 
Inconſiſtency with but a very few other eas, the certainty of univer- 
ſal Propoſitions concerning Subſtances, is very narrow and ſcanty in that 
part, which is our principal Enquiry concerning them ; and there 
is ſcarce any of the Names of Subſtances, let the Idea it is applied to 
be what it will, of which we can generally, and with certainty 
pronounce, that it has or has not this or that other Quality belong- 
ing to it, and conſtantly co exiſting or inconfiſtent with that Idea, 
__ wherever it is mr funds ee es Ho ork or e 
wi; 6 14. Before we can have any tolerable Knowledge of this kind, we 
fehlte muſt firſt know what Changes the primary Qualities of one Body, do 


for our 


knowledge regularly produce in the primary Qualities of another, and how. Se- 

of Subſtan- Th FR | 1 An | | 8 

6. condly, we muſt know what primary Qualities of any Body, produce 
certain Senſations or Ideas in us. This is in truth, no leſs than to 
know all the Effects of Matter, under it divers Modifications of 
Bulk, Figure, Coheſion of Parts, Motion, and Reſt. Which, I 
think, every Body will allow, is utterly impoſſible to be known by 
us, without Revelation. N or if it were revealed to us, what 
ſort of Figure, Bulk, and Motion of Corpuſcles, would produce 
in us the Senſation of a v / Colour, and what fort of Figure, 
Bulk, and Texture of Parts in the fuperficies of any Body, were fit 
to give ſuch Corpuſeles their due Motion to produce that Colour. 
Would that be enough to make aniverſal Propoſitions with certainty, 
concerning the ſeveral ſorts of them, unleſs we had Faculties acute 
enough to perceive the preciſe Bulk, Figure, Texture, and * 
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of Bodies in thoſe minute Parts, by which they operate on olir Sen- 
ſes, that ſo we might by thoſe frame our abſtract Ideas of tliem. 1 
have mentioned here only corporeal Subſtances; whoſe Operations 
ſeem to lie more level to our 1 For as to the Opera- 
tions of Spirits, both their thinking and moving of Bodies, we it firſt 
Sight find our ſelves at a loſs; though perhaps; when we have ap- 
plied our Thoughts a little nearer to the Conſideration of Bodies,and 
their Operations, and examined how far our Notions, even in theſe, 
reach, with any Clearneſs, beyond fenfible Matter of Fact, we (hall 
be bound to confeſs, that even in theſe too, our Diſcoveries amount 
to very little beyond perfe& Ignorance and Incapacity. WY 8 
915. This is evident, the abſtraf# complex Ideas of Subſtances, for Whilſt our 
which their general Names ftand, not comprehending their real «ah 
Conſtitutions, can afford us but very little univerſal Certainty. Becauſe H 
our Ideas of them are not made up of that, on which thoſe Qualities 0990 
we obſerve in them, and would inform our ſelves about, do depend, mate tur 
or with which they have any certain Connexion. V. g. Let the Idea to a 
- which we give the Name Man, be, as it commonly is, a Body of en. 
the ordinary Shape, with Senſe, voluntary Motion, and Reaſon remind 
Join'd to it. This being the abſtract Idea, and conſequently the 
Eſſence of our Species Man, we can make but very few general cer- 
tain Propoſitions concerning Man, ſtanding for ſuch an Idea. Becauſe 
not knowing the real Conſtitution on which Senſation, Power of 
Motion, and Reaſoning, with that peculiar Shape, depend, and 
whereby they are united together in the ſame Subject, there are 
very few other Qualities, with which we can perceive them to have 
a neceſſary Connexion: and therefore we cannot with Certainty af- 
firm, That all Men ſleep by Intervals ; That no Man can be nouriſhed 
by Wood or Stones; That all Men will be poyſoned by Hemlock: becauſe 
theſe Ideas have no Connexion nor Repugnancy with this our nomi- 
nal Eſſence of Man, with this abſtract Idea that Name ſtands for. 
We muſt in theſe and the like appeal to Trial in particular Sub- 
jects, which can reach but a little way. We muſt conterit our ſelves 
with Probability in the reſt: but can have no general Certainty, 
whilſt our ſpecifick Idea of Man, contains not that real Conſtitution; 
which is the root, wherein all his inſeparable Qualities are united, 
and from whence they flow. Whilſt our Idea, the word Man ſtands 
for, is only an imperfect Collection of ſome ſenſible Qualities and 
Powers in him, there is no diſcernible Connexion or Repugnance 
between our ſpecifick Idea, and the Operation of either the Parts of 
Hemlock or Stones, upon his Conſtitution. There are Animals 
that ſafely eat Hemlock, and others that are nouriſhed by Wood and 
Stones: But as long as we want Ideas of thoſe real Conſtitutions of 
different ſorts of Animals, whereon theſe, and the like Qualities and 
Powers depend, we muſt not hope to reach Certainty in univerſal 
Propoſitions concerning them. Thoſe few Ideas only, which have 
a diſcernible Connexion with our nominal Eſſence, or any part of 
it, can afford us ſuch Propoſitions. But theſe are fo few, and of ſo 
little Moment, that we may juſtly look on our certain general Know- 
ledge of Subſtances, as almoſt none at all, 916. To 
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$16. To conclude, General Propoſitions, of what kind ſoever, are 
then only capable of Certainty, when the Terms uſed in them ſtand 
for ſuch Ideas, whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement, as there expreſ- 
ſed, is capable to be diſcovered by us. And we are then certain of 
their Truth or Falſhood, when we perceive the Ideas the Terms ſtand 
for, to agree or not agree, according as they are affirmed or denied 
one of another. Whence we may take Notice, that general Certain. 
ty isnever to be found but in our Ideas, Whenever we go to ſeek it 
elſewhere in Experiment, or Obſervations without us, our Know- 
ledge goes not beyond Particulars. *Tis the Contemplation of 


our own abſtract Ideas, that alone is able to afford us general Know- 


. They are 


ſelf· evi- 
den. 


ledge. 
r 
21. "I" Here are a ſort of Propoſitions, which under the Name of 


Mazims and Axioms, have paſſed for Principles of Sci- 
ence : and becauſe they are ſelf-evident, have been ſuppoſed innate, 
without that any Body (that I know) ever went about to ſhew the 
Reaſon and Foundation of their Clearneſs or Cogency. It may 


however be worth while, to enquire into the Reaſon of their Evi- 


Wherein 
that Self- 
evidence 


conſiſt So 


Self-evi- 
dence not 


peculiar to 
received 


Axiems. 


dence, and ſee whether it be peculiar to them alone, and alſo exa- 
mine how far they influence and govern our other Knowledge. 

92. Knowledge, as has been ſhewn, conſiſts in the Perception of 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas: Now where that Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement is perceived immediately by it ſelf, without 
the Intervention or Help of any other, there our Knowledge is ſelf- 
evident, This will appear to be fo to any one, who will but confi- 
der any of thoſe Propoſitions, which, without any proof, he aſſents 
to at firſt Sight: for in all of them he will find, that the Reaſon of 
his Aſſent, is from that Agreement or Diſagreement, which the 
Mind, by an immediate comparing them, finds in thoſe Ideas an- 
ſwering the Affirmation or Negation in the Propofition. 

? 3. This being ſo, in the next Place let us confider, whether this 
Self-evidence be peculiar only to thoſe Propoſitions, which commonly 
pats under the Name of Maxims, and have the Dignity of Axiome 
allowed them. And here tis plain, that ſeveral other Truths, not 
allow d to be Axioms, partake equally with them in this Self-evidence. 


This we ſhall ſee, if we go over theſe ſeveral ſorts of Agreement or 


Diſagreement of Ideas, which I have above-mentioned, vz. Identi- 
ty, Relation, Co-exiftence, and real Exiſtence ;/ which will diſco- 
ver to us, that not only thoſe few Propoſitions, which have had the 
credit of Mazims, are ſelf-evident, but a great many, even almoſt an 
infinite number of other Propoſitions are fach. = 


Wy : 94. For, 
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4. For, Firſt, the immediate Perception of the Agreement or 57, 4 
Diſagreement of Identity, being founded in the Mind's having diſtin; 7 > 
Ideas, this affords us as many ſelf-evident Propoſitions; as, we have . 
diſtinct Ideas, Every one that has any Knowledge at all, has, as gs are c- 
the Foundation of it, various and diſtin& Ideas: And it is the firſt tel. 
Act of the Mind, (without which, it can never be capable of an 
Knowledge, to know every one of its Ideas by it ſelf, and diſtin- 
guiſh it from others. Every one finds in himſelf, that he knows the 
{deas he has; That he knows alſo, when any one is in his Under- 
ſtanding, and what it is; And that when more than one are there, 
he knows them diſtinctly and unconfuſedly one from another, Which 
always being ſo, (it being impoſſible but that, he ſhould. perceive 
what he perceives,) he can never be in doubt when any Idea is in his 
Mind, that it is there, and is that Idea it is; and that two 2 
Ideas, when they are in his Mind, are there, and are not one and 
the ſame Idea. So that all ſuch Affirmations, and Negations, are 
made without any Poſſibility of Doubt, Uncertainty; or Heftati- 
on, and muſt neceſſarily be aſſented to, as ſoon as underſtood ; that 
is, as ſoon as we have, in our Minds, determined {deas, which the 
Terms in the Propoſition ſtand for. And therefore wherever the 
Mind with Attention conſiders any Propoſition, ſo as to perceive the 
two Ideas, ſignified by the Terms and affirmed or denied one of the. 
other, to be the-ſame or different; it is preſently and infallibly cer- 
tain of the Truth of ſuch. a, Propoſition, and this equally whether 
theſe Propoſitions he in Terms ſtanding for more general Ideas or ſuch -.-- - 
as are leſs ſo, a. g whether the general Idaa of Being be affirmed of it. 

ſelf, as in this Propoſition, whatſoever is, is; or à more particular 

Idea be affirmed. of it ſelf, as a Man is a Man, or whatſoever. is White + 

is H bite. Or whether the Idea of Being in general. be denied of not 

Being which is the only (if I may ſo calb it) Idea different from it, as 

in this other Propoſition, It is impoſſible” for the ſame to be, and nat to 

be; or any Idea of any particular Being be denied of another diffe- 
rent ſrom it, as a Man is not a Horſe; Nad is not Blew. The Diffe- 
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theſe general Maxims are ever thought on, and draw all their Force 
from the Diſcernment of the Mind employ'd about particular Tdeas. 
There is nothing more viſible, than that the Mind, without the 
help of any Proof, or Reflection on either of theſe general Propo- 
fitions perceives ſo clearly, and knows ſo certainly, that the [dee of 
IWhite, is the Idea of White, and not the Idea of Blue; and that the 
Ilea of White, when it is in the Mind, is there, and is not abſent, 
that the Conſideration of theſe Axioms can add nothing to the Evi- 
dence or Certainty of its Knowledge. Juſt fo it is (as every one may 
experiment in himſelf) in all the Ideas a Man has in his Mind: He 
knowseach to be itſelf, and not to be another; and tobe in his Mind, 
and not away when it is there, with a Certainty that cannot be great- 
er, and therefore the Truth of no general Propofition can be known 
with a greater Certainty, nor add any thing to this. So that in reſpect 
of Identity, our intuitive Knowledge reaches as far as our Ideas. And 
we are capable of making as many ſelf-evident Propoſitions, as we 
have Names for diſtin Ideas. And I appeal to every one's own 
Mind, whether this Propofition, A Circle is a Circle, be not as ſelf-evi- 
dent a Propoſition,” as that conſiſting of more general terms, Whatſ- 
ever is, is: And again, whether this Propoſition, Blue is not Red, be 
not a Propoſition that the Mind can ho more doubt of, as ſoon as it 
underftands the Words, than it does of that Axiom, '1t is impoſſible 
for the ſame thing io be, and not to be © and ſo of all the like. © 
tetmndy, |! 5. Secondly, As to Co-exiſtence, or ſuch neceſſaty Connexion be- 


hc tween two eas, that in the Subject where one of them is ſuppoſed, 
we bave * 1 . N e 1 2 . YE PEEL | . 14 - » "> £2 4 5 2 1 lb r TI J 
erf there "the other muſt neceffarily be alſo: Of ſuch Agreement, or 
evi 


Pros. Diſtgreement as this, the Mind has an immediate Perception but in 
"ons. ; 16 


very few of them. And therefbre in this ſort, we have but very lit- 
tle intuitive Knowledge: nor are there to be found very many Pro- 


poſitionsthat are ſelf-evident, though ſome there are ; . g. tlie Les of 
filling a Place equal to the Contents of its Superficies, being annexed 

to our Mea of Body, 1 think it is a ſelf-evident Propoſition, That two 
Boddies cannot be in be ſame Place. f B n: AKN d 5 = FOOTE WT 
Thirdy, is 9 6. TBirdly, As to the Relations of Modes, Mathematicians have 
tor; oe framed many Aims concerning thut bne Relation of Equality. 
ng have. As Equals taken vm Equals,” the Remainder will" be"Equals; which, 
With tie felt of that kind, However they are received for Maxims 
by the /Matheriiaticians; and are unqueſtionable Truths; yet, 1 
think, that ail) one who'confiders thens,” will not find, that they 


. 


have # clearer Selfꝛevicence thin theſe; that ont wil one, are equal to 


two; kiat F your Hake from the be Fingers of one Hand two, ani from the 
cue Fingers of "the" other 'Hajid two, the remaining Numbers will be equal. 
Thiſe, and a[Fhouſand other ſuch Propofitions, may be found in 
Numbers, which at very firſt Hearing? fore the Aſſent, and carry 
wirkt them an-equ2l, if not greater Clearneſs, than thoſe mathe- 

Heal Axion 5) £158 KIN! T9010 7125 
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real Er. "WARN Any © heb Four Ideas, but that of bur elves, ätich of a firſt Being, 
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not ſo much as demonſtrative, much leſs 4 elf widens Knowledge: 


And therefore concerning thoſe there are no. Maxims. © - i 
0 8. In the next place let us conſider; what influence theſe: Weite wg ys 


oms do nat 


Mazims have, upon the other parts of our Knowledge. The Rules me 
eſtabliſhed in the Schools, that all Reaſonings are ex præcagnitis; e. 
17 proxconceſſt 26, ſeem to lay the Foundation of all other Rnow: 338 
— in theſe Maxims, and to ſuppoſe them to be præcognita; 
whereby, I think, is meant theſe two Things: Firſt, That theſe 
Axioms, are thoſe Truths that are firſt known to the Mind; and, 


wor Wh That upon them, the other parts bf our Knowledge de- 
n 
pe” 9. Firſt; That they are not the Thathe fot known to the Mind, 1s Berauſe 
evident to Experience, as we have ſhewn in another place, B. l. 2 II. ras? 
Who perceives not, that a Child certainly knows, that a Stranger is hf 
not its Mother ; that its Sucking· bottle is not the Rod, long before 
he knows, that tis impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be? And 
| how many Truths are there about Numbers, which it is obvious to 
obſerve, that the mind is perfectly acquainted with, and fully con- 
vinced of, before it ever thought on theſe general Maxims, to which 
Mathematicians, in their Arguings, do ſometimes refer them? 
Whereof the Reaſon is very plain: For that which makes the Mind 
aſſent to ſuch Propoſitions, being nothing elſe hut the Perception it 
has of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of its Ideas, according as it 
finds them affirmed or denied one of another, in Words it underſtands, 
and every Idea being known to be what it is, and every two diſtinct 
Ideas being known not to be the ſame, it muſt neceſſarily follow, 
that ſuch ſelf-evident Truths; muſt be firſt known, which conſiſt of 
Ideas that are firſt in the Mind: and the Ideas firſt i in the Mind, tis 
evident, are thoſe of particular Things, from whence, by ſlow: de- 
grees, the Underſtanding proceeds to ſome few general ones; which 
being taken from the ordinary and familiar Objects of Seuſe, are 
ſettled in the Minds, with general Names to them. Thus particu- 
lar Ideas are firſt received and diſtinguiſhed, and ſo Knowledge got 
about them: and next to them, the leſs general, or ſpecifick, which 
are next to particular. For abſtra& Ideas are not ſo obvious or eaſy, 
to Children, or tlie yet unexerciſed Mind, as particular ones, If 
they ſeem fo to grow Men, tis only becauſe by conſtant and fami- 
liar: ute they are made ſo. For when we nicely reflect upon them; 
we ſhall find, that general Ideas are Fictions and Contrivances of 
the Mind, that carry diffculty with them, and do not ſo eaſily offer 
themſelves, as we are apt to imagine. For example, Does it not 
require ſome; Pains and Skill to form the general Idea of a Triangle; 
(which is yet none of the moſt abſtract, comprehenſive; and diſh- 
cult.) for it muſt be neither Oblique, nor Rectangle, neither Equi- 
| laterial; Equieryral;- nor Scalenon; but all and none of theſe at 
once. In effect, it is ſomething imperfect, that cannot exiſt; an Idea 
whertin ſome patts of ſeveral different and inconſiſtent Ideas are put 
together. Tis true, the Mind! in this im perfect ſtate, has need of ſucli 
_ and makes all the haſte to r it can, for the nene en of 
15 1 m- 
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becauſe n 9 10. Secondly, From what has been ſaid it plainly follows; that 


them the o- 


__ theſe magnified Mazms, are not the Principles and Foundations of all 
\nowledre our other Knowledge. For if there be a great many other T ruths, 
Not des 


1 which have as much Self-evidence as they, and a great many 
that we know before them, it is 1 they ſhould be the Prin- 
ciples, from which we deduce all other Truths. Is it impoſſible to 
know that One and Two are equal to Three, but by virtue of this, or 

ſome ſuch Axiom, viz. the Whole is equal to all its Parts taken together ? 
Many a one knows that One and Two are equal to Three, without 
having heard, or thought on that, or any other Axiom, by which it 
might be proved; and knows it as certainly, as any other Man 
knows, that the Whole is equal to all its Parts, or any other Maxim; 
and all from the ſame Reaſon of Self-evidence ; the Equality of thoſe 
Heas being as viſible and certain to him without that, or any other 
Axiom, as with it, it needing no Proof to make it perceived. Nor 
after the Knowledge, That the Whole is equal to all its Parts, does he 
know. that One and Two are equal to Three, better, or more certainly 
than he did before. For if there be any odds in thoſe Ideas, the 
Whole and Parts are more obſcure, or at leaſt more difficult to be ſet- 
tled in the Mind, than thoſe of One, Two, and Three. And indeed, 
I think, 1 may ask theſe Men, who will needs have all Knowledge 
beſides thoſe general Principles themſelves, to depend on general, in- 
nate, and felf-evident Principles, What Principle is requifite to 
prove, that One and One are Two, that Two and Two are Four, that 
Three times Two are Six? Which being known without any Proof, 
do evince, That either all Knowledge does not depend on certain 
Præcognita or general Maxims, called Printiples; or elſe that theſe 
are Principles: and if theſe are to be counted Principles, a great | 
part of Numeration will be ſo. To which if we add all the ſelf- : 
evident Propoſitions, which may be made about all our diftin& Ideas, 


Principles will be almoſt infinite, at leaſt innumerable, which Men [ 
arrive to the Knowledge of, at different Ages; and a great many of | 
theſe innate Principles, they never come to know all their Lives. 
But whether they come in view of the Mind, earlier, or later, this 
is true of them, that they are all known by their native Evidence, 
ate wholly independent, receive no Light, nor are capable of any 
Proof one from another; much leſs the more particular, from the þ 


more general; or the more ſimple, from the moe compounded- 
che more ſimple; and leſs abſtract, being the moſt familiar, and te 
ceeuaſler and earlier apprehended. But which ever be the cleareſt Idea, 
che Evidence and Certointy of all ſuch! Propoſitions is inthis, That a? 
Man ſes the ſutne Mes to be the ſame Iakag änd infallibiy perceives | 

two, different {eas to be different Ideas. For when a Man _— 
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nis Underſtanding, the Ideas of One and of Two, the Idea of Tellow 
and the [deg of Blue, he cannot but certainly know, that the Idea of 
One is the Idea of One, and not the Idea of Two; and that the Idea 
of Yellow is the Idea of Yellow; and not the Idea of Blue. For a 
Man cannot confound the Ideas in his Mind, which he has diſtin& : 
That would be to have them confuſed and diſtinct at the ſame time; 
which is a Contradiction: And to have none d iſtinct, is to have tio uſe 
of our Faculties, to have no Knowledge at all. And therefore what 
Idea ſoever is affirmed of it ſelf; or whatſoever two entire diſtinct 
Ideas are denied one of another, the Mind cannot but aſſent to ſuch 
a Propoſition, as infallibly true, as ſoon as it underſtands the Terms, 
without Heſitation or need of Proof, or regarding thoſe made in 
more general Terms, and called Maxims. 5730705 
$11, What ſhall we then ſay. Are theſe general Matzims of no wu ur 
uſe? By no means, Though perhaps their uſe is not that, which it 2% 
is commonly taken to be. But ſince doubting in the leaſt of what hath ins bee. 
been by ſome Men aſcribed to theſe Mazims may be apt to be tried 
out againſt, as overturning the Foundations of all the Sciences; it 
may be worth while to conſider them, with reſpe& to other parts of 
our Knowledge, and examine more particularly to what Pur poſes 
they ſerve, and to what not. e |; 
1. Tt is evident from what has been already ſaid, that they ire | 
of no Uſe to prove or confirm leſs general ſelf-evident Propoſi- 
tions. Ls OY 
_ 4. *'Tis as plain that they are not, nor have been the Foundatioris 
whereon any Science hath been built. There is, I know, a great 
deal of Talk, propagated from Scholaſtick Men, of Sciences and 
the Mazims on which they are built: But it has been my ill Luck, 
never to meet with any ſuch Sciences; much leſs any one built up- 
on theſe two Mazims, What is, is; and It is impoſſible for the ſame to 
be and not to be. And I would be glad to be ſhewn where any ſuch Sci- 
ence etefted upon theſe, or any other general Azioms is to be found: 
and ſhould be obliged to any one who would lay before me the 
Frame and Syſtem of any Science ſo built on theſe, or any ſuck like 
| Maxims, that could not be ſhewn to ſtand as firm without any Con- 
fideratian of them. Lack, Whether theſe general Maxims have not 
the ſame uſe in the Study of Divinity, and in Theological Queſti- 
ons, that they have in the other Sciences? They ſerve here too; to 
filence Wranglers, and put an end to Diſpute. But I think that no 
Body: will therefore ſay, that the Chriſtian Religion is built on theſe 
Marimt, or that the Knowledge we have of it, is derived from theſe 
inciples. * Tis from Revelation we have received it, and without 
evelation theſe: Matims had never been able to help us to it. When 
we find out an Idea, by whoſe Intervention we diſcover the Con- 
Y tnexion of two others, this is a Revelation from God to us; by the = | 
Voice of Reaſon. For we then come to know a Truth that we did | 
dot kngw- before. When God declates any Truth to us, this. is a 
1 Revelation to us by the Voice of his Spirit; and we are advaticed in 
our Knowledge. But in neither of theſe do we receive our Light 
Wale of 
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br Knowledge om Mazims. But in the one che thing themſelves 
afford it, ind we ſee the Truth in them by perceiving their Apree- 
ment or Diſagreement. In the other, God himſelf affords it im- 
mediately to us, and we ſee the Truth of what lie ſays in his uner- 
ring Veracity. 

3. They are not of uſe to help Men forwards in the Advance- 
ment of Sciences, or new Diſcoveries of yet unknown Truths. 
Mr. Newton, 1h his never enough to be admired Book, has demon- 
rated ſeveral Propoſitions, which ate ſo many new Truths, before 
unknown to the World, and are farther Advances in Mathernatical 
Knowledge : But for the Diſcovery of theſe, it was not the general 
Maxims, What is, is; or The whole is bigger thu a Patt, or the like, 
that help d him. Theſe were not the Clues that lead him i into the 
Diſcovery of the Truth and Certainty of thoſe Propoſitions. Nor 
was it by them that he got the Knowledge of thoſe Demonſtrations : 
but by finding out intermediate Ideas, that ſhew'd the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of the Ideas, as expteſſed in the Propoſitions he 
demonſtrated. This is the great Exerciſe and Improvement of Hu- 
mane Underſtanding in the enlarging of Knowledge, and advancing 
the Sciences; wherein they are far enough from receiving any Help 
from the Contemplation of theſe, or the like magnified Marims. 
Would thoſe who have this Traditional Admiration of theſe Pro- 
poſitions, that they think no Step can be made in Knowledge with- 
out the Support of an Axiom, no Stone laid in the building of the 
Sciences without a general Maxim, but diſtinguiſh between the Me- 
thod of acquiring knowledge, and of communicating between the Me- 
thod of raiſing any Science, and that of teaching it to others as far 
as it is advanced, they would ſee that thoſe general Maxims were 
not the Foundations on which the firft Niſcovereis raiſed their ad- 
mirable Structures, nor the Keys that unlocked and opened thoſe 
Secrets of Knowledge. Though afterwards, when Schools were 
erected, and Sciences had their Profeſſors to teach what others had 
found out, they often made uſe of Maxims, i. e. laid down certain 
Propoſitions w which were ſelf evident, or to be received for true, 
which being ſetled in the Minds of their Scholars, as unqueſtionable 
Verities, they on occaſion made uſe of, to convince them of Truths 
in particular Inſtances, that were not ſo familiar to their Minds as 
thoſe general Aa ioms which had before been inculcated to them and 

carefully ſettled in their Minds. Though theſe particular Inſtances, 
when well reflected on, are no leſs ſelf. evident to the Underſtanding 
than the general Ria zins brought to confirm them: And it was in 
thoſe particular Inſtances, that the firſt Diſcoverer found the Trutli, 
without the help of tlie peneral Marimt: And ſo may hou 'onle elle 
dos who with Attention conſiders tem. 
To come therefore to the uſe that is made of rim, 10-0 

1. They are of uſe, as has been obferved, in the ordinary Methods 
of teaching Sciences as far as 1 0 are advanced : But of inthe or 
none in OY them _—_ 2210 V 207 d 41 07 nf re 
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Maxims. 5 51 
2: They are of uſe in Diſputes, for the filencing of obſtinate 
Wranglers, and bringing thoſe Conteſts to ſome Concluſion; Whe⸗ 
ther a need of them to that end, came not in, in the manner fol- 
lowing, I crave leave to enquite. The Schools having made Diſ- 
putation the Touchſtone of Mens Abilities, and the Criterion of 
Knowledge, adjudꝑ d Victory to him that kept the Field: and he 
that had the laſt Word was concluded to have the better of the Argu- 
ment, if not of the Cauſe. But becauſe by this means there was like to 
be no Deciſion between skilful Combatants, whilſt one never faild of 
a medius terminus to prove any Propofition ; and the other could as | 
conſtantly, without, or with a Diſtinction, deny the Major or Minor; lf 
To prevent, as much as could be, the running out of Diſputes into, 
an endleſs Train of Syllogiſms, certain general Propofitions, moſt of 
them indeed ſelf-evident, were intoduced into the Schools, which 
being ſuch as all Men allowed and agreed in, were look d on as 
general Meaſures of Truth, and fervd inſtead of Principles, (where 
the Diſputants had not laid dowh any other between tliem) beyond 
which there was no going, and which muſt not be receded from by 
either fide. And thus theſe Maxrims getting the Name of Princi- 
| ples beyond which Men in Diſpute could not retreat; were by 
iftake taken to be the Originals and Sources, from whence all 
| Knowledge began, and the Foundations wheteon the Sciences 
were built. Becauſe when in their Diſputes they came to any of 
theſe; they ſtopp d there, and went no farther, the Matter was de- 
termin d. But how much this is a Miſtake hath been already 
neun. 0 3 ADE; 10 ie 2 NEN ; io F361 ny 
This Method of the Schools, which have been thouglit the Foun: 
tains of Knowledge, introduc'd, as I fuppoſe the like uſe of theſe 
Maxims, into 4 great part of Converſution out of the Schools; to 
ſtop the Mouths of Cavillers, whom any one is &xcus'd from argu- 
ing any longer wirk, when they feny theſe general ſelf-evident 
Principles receiv'd by all reafonable Men, who have once thought of 
chem: But yet their uſe herein, is but to put am end to Wrangling. 
They in Truth, when urged in fuch Cafes, teach nothing: That 
is already done by the intermediate eus made uſe of in the Debate; 
whoſe Connexion may be ſeen withbut the help of thoſe Maxims, 
and fo the Truth known before the Maxim is produc'dy and the 
Argument brought to a firft Principle: Men uould give off a wrong 
Argument before it came to that, if in their Diſputes they pro 508 d 
to Merſelves the finding and imbracing af Truth and not a Con- 
teſt for Victory. And thus Maxims have their ute to put 4 flop to 
their Fer verſeneſs, whoſe: lugenuity ſhould have yielded ſootier; 
Ber ide Method of the Schools, [fsvitig allow d and encourag'd Meri ; 
tobppoſe and reſiſt evident Truth, tittchey-are baff d, ie. till they | | 
are reduce d to comradict themſetves; ot ſome eſtabliffled Principle; 
dis ks wendet tat they fuld not itr xivil Converfation be aſham'd 
of that, which in the Schodls is cauntec a Vertue and à Glory; 
v2, ebſlinately to maintaitw thut ſide'of the Queſtion they have cho- 
den, whether trasor falſe, to the hafliextremiry q even after Con- 
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viction. A ſtrange way to attain Truth and Knowledge: And that 
which I think the rational part of Mankind not.corrupted by Edy- 
cation, could ſcarce believe ſhould ever be admitted amongſt the 
Lovers of Truth, and Students of Religion or Nature; or iritroduc'd 
into the Seminaries of thoſe who are to propagate the Truths of Re- 
ligion or Philoſophy, amongſt the Ignorant and Unconvinc'd. How 
much ſuch a way of Learning is likely to turn young Mens Minds 
from the ſincere Search and Love of Truth; nay, and to make 
them doubt whether there is any ſuch thing, or at leaſt worth the 
adhering to, I ſhall not now enquire. This, I think, that bating 
thoſe Places, which brought the Peripatetick Philoſophy into 
their Schools, where it continu'd many Ages, without teaching 
the World any thing but the Art of Wrangling; theſe Maxims 
were no where thought the Foundations on which the Sciences 
were built, nor the great Helps to the Advancement of Knowledge. 
As to theſe General Mazims therefore, they are as I have ſaid of 


;« Max- great Uſe in Diſputes, to ſtop the Mouths of Wranglers ; but not of 


ims bave. 
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much Dſe to the Diſcovery of unknown Truths, or to help the Mind 
forwards, in its Search after Knowledge. For whoever began to 
build his Knowledge on this General Propoſition, What is, is: or, 
it impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be : and from either of 
theſe, as from a Principle of Science, deduc'd a Syſtem-of Uſeful 
Knowledge? Wrong Opinions often involving Contradictiohs, one 
of theſe Maxims, as a Touchſtone; may ſerve well to ſhew whe- 
ther they lead. But yet, however fit, to lay open the Abſurdity or 
Miſtake of a Man's Reaſoning or Opinion, they are of very-little 
Uſe for enlightning the Underftanding : And it will not be found, 
that the Mind receives much Help from them in its Progreſs in 
Knowledge; which would be neither leſs, nor leſs certain, were 
theſe two General Propoſitians never thought on. Tis true, as have 
faid, they ſometimes ſerve in Argumentation to ſtop a Wrangler's 
Mouth, by ſhewing the Abſurdity of what he ſaith, and by expo- 
ſing him to the Shame of contradicting what all the World knows, 
and he himſelf cannot but own to be true. But it is one thing, to 
ſhew a Man that he is in an Error; and another, to put him in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Truth: and I would fain know what Truths theſe two 
Propoſitions are ahle to teach, ard by their Influence make us know, 
which we did not know before, or could not know without them. 
Let us reaſon from them, as well as we can, they are only about 
Identical Predications, and Influence, if any at all, none but ſuch; 
Each particular Propoſition concerning Identity or Diverſity, is as 
clearly and certainly kriown in it ſelf, if attended to, as either of 
theſe general ones: Only theſe general ones, as ſerving in all Gaſes, 
are therefore more inculcated and inſiſted on. As to other. leſs 
general Maxims, many of them are no more than bare verbal Pro- 
poſitions, and teach us nothing hut the Reſpect and Import of Names 
one to another. The Whole is equal to dlbits Parts; What real Truth, 
beſeech you, does it teach us? What more is contain d in that 
Maxim, than what the Signification- of the Word Toetum, or the 


vole, 
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pole, does of it {elf import? And he that knows that thei Word 
hole, ſtands for what is made up of all its Parts, knows.very little 
leſs, than that the pole is equal to all its Forts.) And upon the 
ſame Ground, I think that this Propofition, A Hill is higher than 4 
Valley, and feveral the like, may alſo paſs for Maxims. But yet: 
Maſters of Mathematicks, when they would, as Teachers of what 
they know, initiate others in that Science, do not without Rea- 
{on place this, and ſome other ſuch Maxims, at the entrance of their 
Syſtems ; that their Scholars, having in the Beginning perfectly ac- 
quainted their Thoughts with theſe Propoſitions made in ſuch general 
Terms, may be us'd to make ſuch Reflections, and have theſe more 
general Propofitions, as form'd Rules and Sayings, ready to apply to 
all particular Caſes. Not that if they be equally weigh'd, they are 


more clear and evident than the particular Inſtances they are brought 


. 
* 
» 
* 
- 
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to confirm; but that being more familiar to the Mind, the very 


naming them, is enough to ſatisfy the Underftanding. But this, I 
ſay, is more from our Cuſtom of ufing them, and the ERabliſhment 
they have gat in our Minds, by out often thinking of them, than 
from the different Evidence of the Things. But before Cuſtom has 
ſett'd Methods of Thinking and Reaſoning in our Minds; I am apt 
to imagine it is quite otherwiſe ; and that tie Child, when a part 


of his Apple is taken away, knows it bitter in that particular In- 


ſtance, than by this General Propofition, T he Whole ts equal to all its 
Parts; and that if one of theſe have need. to be confirm d ta him by 
the other, the/geheral has more need to be let into his Mind by 
the particular than the particular by the general. For in Particu- 
lars, our Knowledge begins, and fo ſpreads it ſelf, by degrees, to 
generals. Though afterwards, the Mind takes the quite contrary 
Courſe, and having drawn its Knowledge into as general Propoſiti- 
ons as it can, makes thoſe. familiar to its Thoughts, and accuſtoms 
it ſelf to have Recourſe to them, as to the Standards of Truth and 
Falſhood. By which familar Uſe of them, as Rules to meaſure the 
Truth of other Propofitions, it comes in time to be thought, that 
more particular Propofittons have their Truth and Evidence from 
their Conformity to theſe more general ones, which in Diſcourſe 
and Argumentation, are ſo frequently urg d, and conſtantly ad- 
mitted. And this, I think, to be the Reaſon why amongſt ſo many 
Self. evident Propoſitions, the moſt general only have had tlie Title 
of Maxims. % Pin Sein od I. 
0 12. One thin | 

concerning theſe general Maxims, That they are fo far from im- 
proving or eftabliſhing our Minds in true Knowledge, that if our 


determin d Ideas of Things; I fay, theſe General Mazims will ſerve 
to confirm us in Miſtakes; and in ſuchi a way of uſe of Words, which 
is moſt common, will ſerve to prove Contradictions: v. g. He that 
with Des. Cartes, ſhall frame in his Mind an {des of what he calls 
Body, to be nothing but Extenſion, may eafily demonſtrate, that 


n there 


farther, I think, it may not bè amiſs to obſerve lain 
care be not 
taken in 
AL} 
Notions be wron * looſe, Or unſteady; and we reſign up our 4 nf 


Thoughts to the Sound of Words, rather than fix them ofi ſettl d 
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and diſtinctly, and knows that it is what it is, and not another Ide 


bſtercein 0 13. But if another ſhall come, and make to himſelf another 


Vacuum. 


not the 
Exiſtence 
of Things 


without us. 


only our conſtant, clear, and diſtin Knowledge of our own 


+... paſſes without the Mind, their Certainty is founded only upon the 
'..._ Knowledge we have of each Idea by it ſelf, and of its Diſtinction 


in our Minds, tho we may, and often are miftaken, when we re- 


7hy prove d 14. But yet though both theſe Propoſitions (as you ſee) may 


there is no Vacuum, i. e. no Space void of Body, by this Maxim. 
What is, is. For the Idea to which he annexes the Name Body, be- 
ing bare Extenſion, his Knowledge, that Space cannot be without 
Body, is certain. For he knows his own Idea of Extenſion clear] 


tho' it be call'd by theſe three Names, Extenſion, Body, Space. Which 
three Words ſtanding for one and the ſame Idea, may no doubt 
with the ſame Evidence and Certainty, be affirm'd one of another, 
as each of it ſelf : And it is as certain, that whilſt I uſe them al} 
to ſtand for one and the ſame Idea, this Predication is as true and 
identical in its Signification, T hat Space is Body, as this Predication 
is true and identical, that Body is Body, both in Signification and 
GL :. v7; 5 


Idea, different from Des Cartes's of the thing, which yet, with Des 
Cartes, he calls by the ſame Name Body, and make his Idea, which 
he expreſſes by the Word Body, to be of a thing that hath both Ez- 
tenſion and Solidity together, he will as eaſily demonſtrate, that 
there may be a Vacuum, or Space without a Body, as Des Cartes 
demonſtrated the contrary. Becauſe the Idea to which he gives the 
Name Space, being barely the ſimple one of Extenſion; and the 
Idea, to which he gives the Name Body, being the complex Idea 
of Extenſion and Reſiſtibility, or Solidity together in the ſame Sub- 
ject, theſe two Ideas are nat exactly one and the ſame, but in the 
Underſtanding as diſtinct as the Ideas of One and Two, White and 
Black, or as of Corporeity and Humanity, if I may uſe thoſe barbarous 
Terms: And therefore the Predication of them in our Minds, or 
in Words ſtanding for them is not identical, but the Negation of 
them one of another; viz. this Propoſition Extenſion or Space is 
not Body, is as true and evidently certain, as this Maxim, It is 
impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be; can make any Pro- 
poſition. * 


be equally demonſtrated, viz. That there may be a Vacuum, and that 
there cannot be a Vacuum, by theſe two certain Principles, (viz.) 
What is, is, and The ſame thing cannot be, and be: yet neither of 
theſe Principles will ſerve to prove to us, that any, or what Bodies ; 
do exiſt : For that we are left to our Senſes, to diſcover to us as far 
as they can. Thoſe Univerſal and Self- evident Principles, being 


Ideas, more general or comprehenſive, can aſſure us of nothing that 


from others; about which, we cannot be Hiſtaken whilſt they are 


tain the Names without the Ideas; or uſe them confuſedly ſome- 
times for one, and ſometimes for another Idea. In which Caſes, 
the Force of theſe Azioms reaching only to the Sound, and not 
tlie Signification of the Words, ſerves only to lead us 8 
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fuſion, Miſtake, and Error. Tis to ſhew Men, that theſe Maxims, 
however cry d up for the great Guards to Truth; will not ſerure 
them from Error in a careleſs looſe uſe of their Words, that I have 
made this Remdrk. In all that is here ſuggeſted concerning their 
little uſe for. the Improvement of Knowledge; or dangerous uſe in 
undetermin'd Ideas, I have been far enough from ſaying or intend- 
ing they ſhould be laid aſide, as ſome have been too forward to 
charge me. I affirm them to be Truths, ſelf-evident Truths; and 
ſo cannot be laid aſide. As far as their Influence will reach, tis in 
vain to endeavour, nor would I attempt to abridge it. But yet 
without any Injury to Truth or Knowledge; I may have Reaſon t6 
think their ule is not anſwerable to the great Streſs which ſeems to 
be laid on them, and I may warn Men not to make an ill uſe of 
them, for the confirming themſelves in Errors. 

$15. But let them be of what Vſe they will 


in verbal Propoſiti- ne , 


ons, they cannot diſcover or prove to us the leaſt Knowledge of the ten 


Nature of Subſtances, as they are found and exiſt without us, any 


Heri . M plexldess- 
farther than grounded on Experience. And tho the Conſeq uence” | 


of theſe two Propoſitions, ca!l'd Principles, be very clear, and their 
Uſe not dangerous or hurtful, in the Probation of ſuch Things; 
wherein there is no need at all of them for Proof, but ſuch as are 
clear by themſelves without them, viz. where our Ideas are deter- 
min d, and known by the Names that ſtand for them: yet when theſe 
Principles, wiz. What is, is; and, It is impoſſble for the ſame Thing to 
be, and not to be, are made uſe of in the Probation of Propoſitions; 
wherein ate Words ſtanding for complex Ideas, v. g. Man, Horſe; 
Gold, Vertue; there they are of infinite Danger, and moſt common- 
ly make Men receive and retain Falſhood for manifeſt Truth, and 
Uncertainty for Demonſtration: upon which follows Error, Ob- 
ſtinacy, and all the Miſchiefs that can happen for wrong Reaſoh- 
ing. The Reaſon whereof is not, that theſe Principles are leſs true, ot 
of leſs Force in proving Propoſitions made of Terms ſtanding fot 
complex Ideas, than where the Propofitions are about fimple Ideas. 
But becauſe Men miſtake generally, thinking that where the ſame 
Terms are preſervd; the Propofitions are about the fame _ 
things, tho' the Ideas they ſtand for are in Truth different. There- 
fore theſe Maxims are made uſe of to ſupport thoſe, which in Sound 
and Appearance are contradictory Propoſitions; as is clear in the 
Demonſtrations above-mention d about a Vacuum. So that whilſt 
Men take Words fot Things, as uſually they do, theſe Maxims may 


and do commonly ſerve to prove contradictory Propofitions. As 
ſhall yet be farther made manifeſt, LE 4 


b 16, For Inſtance: Let Man be that, concerning which you mf 
would by theſe firſt Principles demonſtrate any thing, atid we fhall“ “ 


ſee, that ſo far as Demonſtration is by theſe Principles, it is only ver- 
bal, and gives us no certain univerſal true Propofition,or Knowledge 
of any Being exiſting without us. Firſt, a Child having fram'd the 
Idea of a Man, it is probable, that his Idea is juſt like that Picture, 
which the Painter makes of the viſible Appearances joyn d together; 


uu 2 and 
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and ſuch a Complication of [Hes together in his Underſtanding, 
makes up the ſingle complex Idea which he calls Man, whereof 
White or Fleſh- colour in England being one, the Child can demon- 
ſtrate to you, that a Negro is not a Man, becauſe White- colour was 
one ef the conſtant ſimple Ideas of the complex Idea he calls Man: 
And therefore he can demonſtrate by the Principle, It is impoſſible 
for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be, and net to be, that a Negro is not 

a Man ; the Foundation of his Certainty being not that univerſal 
Propoſition, which, perhaps, he never heard nor thouglit of, but 
the clear diſtinct Perception he hath of his own ſimple Ideas of Black 
and White, which he cannot be perſuaded to take, nor can ever 
miſtake one for another, whether he knows that Maxim or ho: 
And to this Child, or any one who hath ſuch an Idea, which he 
calls Man, Can you never demonſtrate that a Man hath a Soul, be- 
cauſe his Idea of Man includes no ſuch Notion or Idea in it. And 
therefore to him, the Principle of What ts, is, proves not this matter; 
but it depends upon Collection and Obſervation, by which he is to 
make his complex Idea call'd Man. 0019 1107 Tris 

2 17. Secondly, Another that hath gone farther in framing and 
 tolkRting the Idea he calls Man, and to the outward Shape adds 
| Laughter, and Rational Diſcourſe, may demonſtrate, that Infants and 
Changelings are no Men, by this Maxim, It is impeffible for the 
fame thing to be, and not to be: And I have diſcours'd with very Ra- 
tional Men, who have actually denied that they are Men. ' © 

b 18, Thirdly, Perhaps, another makes up the complex Idea which 
he calls Man, only out of the Ideas of Body in general, and the 
Powers of Language and Reaſon, and leaves out the Shape wholly : 
This Man is able to demonſtrate, that a Man may have no Hands, 
but be Quadrupes, neither of thoſe being included in his Idea of Man; 
and in whatever Body or Shape he found Speech and Reaſon joyn d, 
that was a Man : becauſe having a clear Knowledge of ſuch a com- 
plex Idea, it is certain, that What is, is. i Di 210 70 
ite 19. So that, if rightly conſider d, I think we may ſay, That where 
Mae . our Ideas are determind in our Minds, and have annex d to them 
Profs by us known and ſteady Names under thoſe ſettF'd Determinations, 
bebe les, there is little need; or no uſe at all of theſe Maximt, to prove the 
15 Agreement ot Diſagreement of any of them. He that cannot diſ- 

| cern the Truth or Falſhood of ſuch Propoſitions, without the help 
of theſe, and the like Maxims, will not be helped by theſe Maxims to 

do it: fince he cannat be ſuppos d to know the Truth of theſe Max- 
ims themſelves without Proof, if he cannot know the Truth of o- 
thers without Proof, which are as ſelf-evident as theſe. Upon this 
Ground d it is, that intuitive Knowledge neither requires, nor ad- 
mitt any Proof, one part of it more than another. He that will 
ſuppolſe it does, takes away the Foundation of all Knowledge, and 
Certainty: And he that needs any Proof to make him certain, ahd 
give his Aﬀent to this Propoſition, that To are equal to Two, will alſo 
have need of a Proof to make him admit, that What ig, is. He that 
needs Probation to convince him, thatTiwo are not Three,that White i 
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not Black, that a Triangle is not à Cirele, Le. or any other two deter- 

min'd diſtinct Ideas are not one and the ſame, will need alſo a De- 

monſtration to convince him; that it is impoſſible for the ſame thing 

1d be 04,0 A al [ego oo onda * 3 
20. And as theſe Maxims are of little uſe, where we have deter- 7: 4; 

mind Ideas, ſo they are, 4s 1 have ſhew'd, of dangerous uſe, where $59 

our Ideas are not determin'd ; and where we uſe Words that ate not Less 

71. 12 ; 5 „ | e Confusd, 

annex d to deterniin d Ideas, but ſuch as are of a looſe and wander- 

ing Signification, ſometimes ſtanding for one; and ſometimes for an- 

other Idea; from which follows Miſtake and Error, which theſe 

Maxims ( brouglit as Proofs to eſtabliſh Propoſitions, wherein the 

T * ſtand for undetermin d Ideas) do by their Authority confirm 
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CHAP. VIll 
Of Trifling Propoſitions. 


m— 


þ x: \ N 7 Hether the Maxirns treated of in the fore-going Chap- me 7 

1 75 / ter, be of that uſe to real Knowledge, as is general -n v, 

ly ſoppos d, I leave to be conſider d. This, 1 think, may confi- 2 

dently be affirm d, That there are Univerſal Propoſitions; that tho 1% 

they be certainly true, yet they add ng Light to our Underſtand- 

ings, bring no Increaſe to our Knowledge. Such are, ory . 
0 2. Firſt, All purely identical Propoſitions. Theſe obviouſly, and 4 rirl, 

at firſt bluſh, appear to contain no Inſtruction in them. For when Peta. 

we affirm the ſaid Term of it ſelf, whether it be barely verbal, or 

whether it contains any clear and real Idea, it ſhews us nothing, but 

what we muſt certainly know before, whether ſuch a Propoſition be 

either made by, or propos d to us. Indeed, that moſt general one, 

What 10 ig, may ſerve ſometimes to ſne a Man the Abſurdity he 

is guilty of, when by Circumlocution, or equivocal Terms; he 

would, in particular Inſtances, deny the ſame thing of it ſelf ; be- 

cauſe no Body will ſo openly bid defiance to common Senſe, as to af- 

firm viſible and direct Contradictions in plain Words: Or if he does, 

4 Man is excus d if he breaks off any farther Diſcourſe with him. But 

yet, I think, I may ſay, that neither that receiv'd Maxim, nor any 

other identical Propoſition teaches us any thing: And though in 

ſuch kind of Propoſitions, this great and magnified Maxim, boaſt- 


ed to be the Foundation of Demonſtration, may be; and often 
is made uſe of to confirm them, yet all it proves, amounts to no 
more than this, That the ſame Word may with great Certain- 
ty be affirmed of it ſelf, without any doubt of the Truth of any 
ay Propofition ; and let mie add alſo, without any real Know- 
9 3. For at this fate, any very ignorant Perſon, who can but make 
a Propoſition,” aud knows what he means when he ſays; Ay; or Ne, 
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may make n Million of Propoſitions, of whoſe: T ruths he may be 
infallibly certain, and yet not know one thing in the World there. 


— 


by ; v. g. what is a Soul, is a Soul ; or Soul is a Soul; a Spirit is a | 


Spirit; a Fetiche is a Fetiche, Oc. Theſe all being equivalent to this 
Propoſition, viz. What is, is, i. e. what bath Exiſtence, hath Exiſtence . 
or, who hath a Soul, hath a Soul. What is this more than trifling with 
Words ? It is but like a Monkey ſhifting his Oyſter from one Hand 
to the other; and had he had but Words, might, no doubt, have 
ſaid, Oyſter in Right Hand is Subject, and Oyſter in Left Hand is 
Predicate : and fo might have made a ſelf-evident Propoſition of 
Oyſter, i. e. Oyſter is Oyſter ; and yet, with all this, not have been 
one whit the wiſer, or more knowing : and that way of handling 
the matter, would much at one have ſatisfied the Monkey's Hunger, 
or a Man's Underſtanding ; and they whe would have improv'd in 
Knowledge and Bulk together. "a BO 
I know there are ſome, who becauſe Identical Propoſitions are ſelf. 
evident, ſhew a great concern for them, and think they do great 
Service to Philoſophy by crying them up, as if in them was con- 
taind all Knowledge, and the Underſtanding were led into all Truth 
by them only. I grant as forwardly as any one, that they are all 
true; and ſelf-evident. I grant farther, that the Foundation of all 
our Knowledge hes 1n the Faculty we have of perceiving the ſame 
[lea to be the fame, and of diſcerning it, from thoſe that are diffe- 
rent, as I Have ſhewn in the fore-going Chapter. But how that vin- 


dicates the making uſe of Identical Propoſitions, for the Improvement 
of Knowledge, from the Imputation of Trifling, I do not fee. Let 


any one repeat, as often as he pleaſes, that the Will is the Will, or lay 
what ſtreſs on it he thinks fit; of what uſe is this, and an infinite 
the like Propoſitions, for the enlarging our Knowledge? Let a Man 
abound as much as the Plenty of Words, which he has, will permit 
him in ſuch Propoſitions as theſe. A Law is a Law, and Obligation 


is Obligation : Right is Right, and Wrong is Wrong, will theſe and the 


like ever help him to ah Acquaintance with Fthicks? or inſtruct him 


or others, in the Knowledge of Morality ? Thoſe who know not, 


nor perhaps ever will know, what is Right, and what is Wrong ; nor 
the Meaſures of them, can with as much Aſſurance make, and infallibly 
know the Truth of theſe and all ſuch Propoſitions, as he that is beſt 


juſtructed in Morality, can do. But what Advance do ſuch Propoſi- 


tions give in the Knowledge of any thing neceſſary, or uſeful for 
their Conduct? WEST. 

He would be thought to do little leſs than Trifle, who for the en- 
lightning the Underſtanding in any part of Knowledge, ſhould be 
buſie with Identical Propoſitions, and inſiſt on ſuch Maxims as theſe. 
Subſtance is Subſtance, and Body is Body, a Vacuum is a Vacuum, and a 
Vortex is a Vortex * A Centaure is a Centaure, and a Chimera is a Chimara, 
(Fc. For theſe, and all ſuch are equally true, equally certain, and 
equally ſelf-evident. But yet they cannot but be counted trifling, 
when made uſe of as Principles of Inſtruction, and ſtreſs laid on 
them, as Helps to Knowledge: fince they teach nothing but what 
YH every 
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every one, who is capable of Diſcourſe; knows without being told! 
viz. That the ſame Term is the fame Term, and the ſame Idea the 
fame. Idea. And upon this Account it was that I formerly did, and 
do {till think, the offering and inculcating ſuch Propoſitions, in or- 
der to give the Underſtanding any new Light or Inlet into the Know- 
ledge of things, no better than trifling. . g. 
Inſtruction lies in ſomething very different, and he that would 
enlarge his own, or another's Mind, to Truths he does not yet 
know, muſt find out intermediate Ideas, and then lay them in 
ſuch Order one by another, that the Underſtanding may ſee the 
Agreement, or Diſagreement of thoſe in queſtion. Propoſitions 
that do this, are inſtructive : But they are far from ſuch as affirm the 
fame Term of it (elf; which is no way to advance ones ſelf or others, 
in any ſort of Knowledge. It no more helps to that, than it would 
help any one in his Learning to read, to have ſuch Propoſitions as 
theſe inculcated to him, an A is an A, anda B is a B; which a Man 
may know as well as well as any School-Maſter, and yet never be 
able to read a Word as long as he lives. Nor do theſe, or ahy ſucli 
Identical Propoſitions help him one jot forwards in the Skill of Read- 
ing, let him make what uſe of them he can. 
If thoſe who blame my calling them Trifling Propoſitions, had but 
read, and been at the Pains to underſtand what I had above writ in 
very plain Engliſh, they could not but have ſeen that by Identical Pro- 
poſitions, I mean only ſuch, wherein the ſame Term importing the 
ſame Idea, is affirm d of it ſelf: which I take to be the proper Signi- 
fication of Identical Propoſition ; and concerning all ſuch, 1 think 1 
may continue ſafely to ſay, That to propoſe them as inſtructive; 
is no better than trifling. For no one who has the uſe of Reaſon 
can miſs them, where it is neceſſary they ſhould be taken Notice, 
of; nor doubt of their Truth, when he does take Notice of 
them. CVVT 
But if Men will call Propoſitions Identical, wherein the ſame 
Term is not affirm d of it ſelf, whether they ſpeak more properly 
than I, others muſt judge: This is certain, all that they ſay of 
Propoſitions that are not Identical, in my Senſe, concerns not me; 
nor what I have faid ; all that I have ſaid relating to thoſe Pro- 
poſitions, wherein the fame Term is affirm d of it felf. And 1 
would fain ſee an Inſtarce, wherein any ſuch can be made uſe bf; 
to the Advantage arid Improvement of any: one's Knowledge. 
Inſtances of other kinds, whatever uſe niay be made of them; con- 
cern not me, as not being ſuch as I call Identical, 
2 4. Secondly, Another ſort of Trifling Propofitions is, when a part wah. 
of the complex Idea is predicated of the Name of the whole ; a part of the r 4 5 
Definition of the Word defin d. Such are ali Propofitions wllerein e. 
=” | LS . | 4 * | fd ; Idea is pre- 
4 the Genus is predicated of the Species, or more. comprehenſive of dizated of 
I leſs comprehenſive Terms: For what Information, what Know- ** 
ledge carries this Propoſition in it, viz. Lead is 4 Metal, to a M an, 
who knows the complex Idea the Name Lead ſtands for. All the 
ſimple Ideas that go to the complex one ſignified by the Term 2 
| : being 
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Is part of 
the Defini- 


| | AE 5 
being nothing but what he before comprehended, and fignified by 
the Name Lead. Indeed, to a Man that knows the Signification of 
the Word Metal, and not of the Word Lead, it is a ſhorter way to 
explain the Signification of the Word Lead, by ſaying it is a Metal, 
which at once expreſſes ſeveral of its ſimple Ideas, than to enumerate 
them one by one, telling him it is a Body very heavy, fuſeble, and 
malleable. 0919] Lab þ zap 
9 5. A like Trifling it is, to predicate any other part of the Definition 


rion of the of the Term defin d, or to affirm any one of the ſimple Ideas of a com- 


defin d. 


Inſtance 
Man and 
Paljry, 


plex one, of the Name of the whole complex Idea; as All Gold is fu- 
ſible. For Faſibility being one of the ſimple Ideas that goes to the ma- 
king up the complex one the Sound Gold ſtands for, what can it be 


but playing with Sounds, to affirm that of the Name Gold, which 


is comprehended in its receiv d Signification ? Twould be thought 
little better than ridiculous, to affirm gravely as a Truth of Mo- 
ment, That Gold is yellow; and I ſee not how it is any jot more 
material to ſay, It ig fuſible, unleſs that Quality be left out of the 
complex Idea, of which the Sound Gold is the Mark in ordinary 
Speech. What Inſtruction can it carry with it, to tell one that 
which he hath been told already, or he is ſuppos'd to know before? 
For J am ſuppos'd to know the Signification of the Word another 
uſes to me, or elſe he is to tell me. And if I know that the Name 
Gold ſtands for this complex Idea of Body, Yellow, Heavy Fu fible, 
Malleable, twill not much inſtruct me to put it ſolemnly after- 
wards in a Propoſition, and gravely ſay, All Gold is fuſible. Such 
Propoſitions can only ſerve. to ſhew the Diſingenuity of one, who 
will go from the Definition of his own Terms, by reminding him 
fometimes of it; but carry no Knowledge with them, but of the Sig- 
nification of Words, however certain they be. a ien 
96. Every Man is an Animal, or living Body, is as certain a Pro- 
poſition as can be; but no more conducing to the Knowledge of 
Things, than to ſay, A Paſfry is an ambling Horſe, or a neighing 
ambling Animal, both being only about the Signification of Words, 


and make me know but this; That Body, Senſe, and Motion, or 


Power of Senſation and Moving, are three of thoſe Ideas, that I al- 
ways comprehend and fignify by the Word Man; and where they 
are not to be fouhd together, the Name Man belongs not to that 
Thing: And fo of the other, that Body, Senſe, ahd a certain way of 


going, with a certain kind of Voice, are ſome of thoſe Ideas which 1 al- 


ways comprehend, and fignify by the Word Palfry; and when they are 


not to be found together, the Name Palfry belongs not to that thing. 


"Tis juſt the ſame; and to the ſame purpoſe, when any Term ftayding 


for any one or more of the ſimple Ideas, that altogether make up that 


| Homo, but did no more thantfay, that the Word Heme, in his Coun- 


complex Idea which is called a Man, is affirmed of the Term Man : 
2. g. ſuppoſe a Roman, -fignified by the Word Homo : all theſe diſinet 


Ideas united in one ſubject, Corporeitas, Senftbilitas, Potentia ſe moven- 


di, Rationalitas, Riſebilitas, he might, no doubt; with great Certain- 
ty, univerſally affirm one, more, or all of theſe together of the Word 


tryy 


| ) 
———— —— 
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try, comprehended in its Signification, all theſe Hemm. Much like 
a Romance Knight, who by the Word Palfry; ſignified theſe ideas; 
Body of a certain Figure, four-legg d, with Senſe, Motion, Ambling: 
Neighing, White, uſed to have a Woman on his Back, might with; the 
ſame Certainty, univerſally affirm alſoany;or all of theſe of the Word 
Palfry : but did thereby teach no more, but that the Word Palfry; 
in his, or Romance Language, ſtood for all theſe; and was not to 
be applied to any thing, where any of theſe was wanting. | But he 
that thall tell me, that in whatever thing Senſe, Motion, Reaſon, and 
»Laughter, were united, that Thing had actually a Notion of GO D, 

or would be caſt into a Sleep by Opium, made indeed an inſtru- 

ctive Propoſition: becauſe neither having the Notion of GOD, 
nor being caſt into Sleep by Opium; being contained in the Idea i 
fignified by the Word Man, we are by ſuch Propoſitions taught | | 
ſomething more than barely what the Word Man ſtands for : | 
And a the Knowledge contained in it, is more than | 
Verbal. | 7 y l of. org] N 

2 7. Before a Man makes any Propoſition; he is ſuppoſed to un- r . 
derſtand the Terms he uſes in it, or elſe he talks like a Parrot; only be 
making a Noiſe by Imitation, and framing certain Sounds; which {7% 4 
he has learnt of others; but not, as a rational Creature, uſing them 
for Signs of Ideas, which he has in his Mind. The Hearer alſo is 
ſuppoſed to underſtand the Terms as the Speaker uſes them, or elſe 

he talks jargon, and makes an unintelligible Noiſe. And-therefore 

he trifles with Words, who makes ſuch a Propoſition, which when 

it is made, contains rio more than one of the Terms does, and 
which a Man was ſuppoſed to know before: v. g. 4 Triangle hath 

three ſides, or Saffron is yellow. And this is no farther tolerable, than 
where a Man goes to explain his Terms, to one who is ſuppoſed or 
declares himſelf not to underſtand him: and then it teaches only the 
frenification of that Word, and the uſe of that Sign: 

$8. We can know then the Truth of two ſorts of Propoſitions, zu 10 f. 

with perfect certainty ; the one is, of thoſe trifling Propofitions , % 
which have a Certainty in them, but tis but a verbal Certainty, but 
not inſtructive. And, ſecondly; we can know the Truth, and fo 

may be certain in Propoſitions, which affirm fomething of another; 
which is a neceſſary Conſequence of its preciſe. complex Idea, but 

not contained in it. As that the external Angle of all Triangles, is big- 
ger than either of the oppoſite internal Angles ; which Relation of the 
outward Angle, to either of the oppoſite internal Angles, ma- 
king no part of the complex Idea, fignified by the Name Trian- 

gle, this is a real Truth, and conveys with it inſtructive real Know- 
lelge. vino mi ag 36 Jalllitt ne & et wort 
1 We having little or no Knowledge of what Combinations General 
there be of ſimple Ideas exiſting together in Subſtances, but by our . 


| 8 \ 4 1 ; ons con- 

Senſes, we cannot make any univerſal certain Propoſitions concern- 7... 

j . eee, b * 2 * 2 7 rn oft antes 

ing them, any farther than our nominal Eſſences lead us: which »: «ice 

being to a very few and inconſiderable Trutlis, in reſpect of thoſe 22 

which depend on their real Conſtitutions; the general Propoſitions that 
Rxx ate 
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And why. 


are made about Subſtances, if they are certain, are for the moſt part but 
trifling ; and if they are inſtructive, are uncertain, and ſuch as we 
can have no Knowledge of their real Truth, how much ſoever con- 
ſtant Obſervation and Analogy may aſſiſt our Judgments in gueſſing, | 
Hence it comes to paſs, that one may often meet with very clear and 
coherent Diſcourſes, that amount yet to nothing. For tis plain 
that Names of ſubſtantial Beings, as well as others, as far as they 
have relative Significations affixed to them, may, with great Truth 
be joined negatively and affirmatively in Propoſitions, as their rela- 
tive Definitions make them fit to be ſo join d; and Propoſitions con- 
fiſting of ſuch Terms, may, with the ſame Clearneſs, be deduced 
one from another, as thoſe that convey the moſt real Truths; and 
all this, without any Knowledge of the Nature or Reality of Things 
exiſting without us. By this method, one may make Demonſtra- 
tions and undoubted Propoſitions in Words, and yet thereby advance 
not one jot in the Knowledge of the Truth of Things; v. g. he that 


having learnt theſe following Words, with their ordinary mutually 


relative Acceptations annexed to them; v. g. Subſtance, Man, Ani- 
mal, Form, Soul, Vegetative, Senſitive, Rational, may make ſeveral 
undoubted Pyopoſitions about the Soul, without knowing at all what 
the Soul reals; and of this fort, a Man may find an infinite Num- 
ber of Propoitions, Reaſonings, and Concluſions, in Books of Me- 
taphyficks, School-Divinity, and ſome ſort of Natural Philoſophy ; 
and after all, know as little of GOD, Spirits, or Bodies, as he did 
before he ſet out. . . FOO 5 
#10. He that hath Liberty to define, i. e. determine the Significa- 
tion of his Names of Subſtances, (as certainly every one does in ef- 
fect, who makes them ſtand for his own Ideas,) and makes their 


Significations at a venture, taking them from his own or other 


Mens Fancies, and not from an Examination or Enquiry into the 
Nature of Things themſelves, may, with little Trouble, demon- 


ſtrate them one of another, according to thoſe ſeveral Reſpects, and 
mutual Relations he has given them one to another; wherein, 


however Things agree, or diſagree, in their own Nature, he needs 
mind nothing but his own Notions, with the Names he hath be- 
ſtowed upon them: but thereby no more increaſes his own Know- 
ledge, than he does his Riches, who taking a Bag of Counters, 
calls one in a certain place a Pound, another in another place, a 


Shilling; and a third in a third place, a Penny; and ſo proceeding, 


may undoubtedly reckon right; and caft up a great Sum, according 
to His Counters ſo placed, and ſtanding for more or leſs as he 
pleaſes, without being one jot the richer, or without even knowing 
how much'a Pound, Shilling, or Penny is, but only that one. is 


- contained in the other twenty times, and contains the other twelve; 
_ - Which a Man muy alſo do in che Sigtifeatien of Words, by ma- 
8 King them in refpect of one another, more or kfs, or equally MA 
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) 11. Thongs 3 yet concerning moſt Words uſed i in \ Diſcourſes, Thirdly, 
eſpecially Argurmentative and Contr overſial, there is this more to 4 
be complained of, which is the worſt fort of Trifing, and which __ 
ſets us yet farther from tlie Certainty « of. Knowledge we hope to at- vit then 
tain by them, or find in them, iz. that moſt Writers are ſo far from 
inſtructing us in the Nature and Knowledge of Things, that they 
uſe their Words Toofly and uncertainly, and do not, by uſing them coh- 
ſtantly and ſteadily in the ſame Significations, tigks plaih ahd clear 
Deductions of Words one from another, and make their Diſcourſes 
coherent and clear, (how little ſoever it were inſtructive) which 
were not difficult to do, did they not find it convetiient to ſhelter their 
Ignorance of Obſtinacy; under the Obſcurity and Perplexedneſs 
of their Terms: to which, perhaps, Tuadvetteiicy, and il Cuſtom ; 
does in many Men much contribute. 

9 12. To conclude, Barely verbal Propofitions, may be know by Mars of 
theſe following Marks : ont 


poſe tions, 


Fir, All Propoſitions, wherein two abſiruh'Terihs ate wificmed "ts Th 
one of another, are barely about the Signification of Sounds. For . 
fince no abſtract Idea can be the ſame with any other but it ſelf, when 
its abſtract Name is affirmed of any other Term, it can ſignify no 
more but this, that it may, or ought to be called by that Name; or 
that theſe two Names fignify the fame Idea. Thus ſhould any one 
ſay, that Purſimony is Frugality, that Gratitude 15 Juſtice ; that this of 
that Action is, or is not Temperance : However ſpecious theſe and 
the like Propoſitions may at firſt fight ſeem, yet when we come to 
preſs them, and examine nicely what they contain, we ſhall find, 
that it all amounts to nothing, but the Signification of thoſe Terms. : 

d 13. Secondlv, All Propoſitions, wherein a part of the complex Idea, 45 
which any Term ſtands for, ts predicate i of that Term, are only verbal 5 

v. g. to ſay, that Gold is a Metal, or heavy. And thus all Propoſitions, ns F 'F 
wherein more comprehenfive Words, called Genera, are armed of * 
ſubordinate, or leſs comprehenſive, called Species, or Individuals, are 
barely verbal. 

When by theſe two Rules, we have examined the Propoſitions, 
that make up the Diſcourſes we ordinarily meet with, both in and 
out of Books, we ſhall, perhaps, find that a greater part of then, 
than 1s uſually ſulpected, are purely about the Signification of 
Words, and contain nothing in Wenz but the Uſe and Application 
of thele Signs. | 

This, I think, I may lay down for af infallible Rule, that whete- 
ever the diſtinct Idea any Word ſtands for, is not known and conſi- 
dered, and ſomething not contained in the Idea, is not affirmed, ol 
denied. of it, there our Thoughts ſtick wholly in Sounds, and 
are able to attain no real Truth or Falſhood. This, perhaps, if well 
| heeded, might fave us a great deal of uſeleſs Amuſement aid Di- 
ſpute; "and very much ſhorten our Trouble, and wandring; in the 
ſearch of real and true Knowledge: 


XXX A4 CHAP: 
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S 
Of our Knomledge of Exiſtence. 
— 2 I; ua Itherto We have only conſidered the Eſſences of Things, 
DI... which being only abſtract Ideas, and thereby removed in 


Exitcne, Our Thoughts from particular Exiſtence, (that being the proper 
Operation of the Mind, in Abſtraction, to conſider an Idea under no 
other Exiſtence, but what it has in the Underſtanding, ) gives us 
no Knowledge of real Exiſtence at all. Where by the way we may 
take Notice, that univerſal Propoſitiont, of whoſe Truth or Falſhood 
we can have certain Knowledge, concern not Exiſtence; and farther, 
that all particular Afirmations or Negations, that would not be certain 

if they were made general, are only concerning Exiſtence ; they de- 
claring only the accidental Union or Separation of Ideas in Things 
exiſting, which in their abſtract Natures, have no known neceſſary 
Union or Repugnancy. _ 425 
fires. $2. But leaving the Nature of Propoſitions, and different ways 
ole of of Predication to be conſidered more at large in another place, Let 
e us proceed now to enquire concerning our Knowledge of the Exiſt- 
ence of Things, and how we come by it. I fay then, that we have 
the Knowledge of our own Exiſtence by Intuition; of the Exiſtence of 
— GOD by Demonſtration ; and of other Things by Senſation. 
5% en. e g. As for our own Exiſtence, we perceive it ſo plainly, and fo cer- 


led N . . 
— tainly, that it neither needs, nor is capable of any Proof. For no- 


"yh thing can be more evident to us, than our own Exiſtence. I think, 
tive. Treaſon, Tfeel Pleaſure and Pain; Can apy of theſe be more evident to 
me, than my own Exiſtence ? If I doubt of all other Things, that 
very doubt makes me perceive my own Exiſtence, and will not ſuffer 
me to doubt of that. For if I know I feel Pain, it is evident, I have 
as certain Perception of my own Exiſtence, as of the Exiftence of 
the Pain I feel: Or if 1 know I doubt, I have as certain Perception 
of the Exiſtence of the thing doubting, as of that Thought, which 
I call doubt. Experience then convinces us, that we have an intuitive 
Knowledge of our own Exiſtence, and an internal infallible Perception 
that we are. In every Act of Senſation, Reaſoning or Thinking, we 
are conſcious to our ſelves of our own Being; and, in this Matter, 

eome not ſhort of the higheſt degree of Certainty. 


CHAP. 


23% —— wo 
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Chap. X. Knomledge of the Exiſtence of a GOD. 


Of our Knowledge of the Exiſtence of 6 GOD. | 


„ f "Hough G OD has given us ns innate Hens of himſelf bre ea. 
though he has ſtamped no original Characters on our four, | 

Minds, wherein we may read his Being: yet having furniſhed us ae 

with thoſe Faculties, our Minds are endowed with, he hath not left: 592: 

himſelf without witneſs: fince we have Senſe, Perception; and 

Reaſon, and cannot want a clear Proof of him, as long as we carry 

our ſelves about us. Nor can we juſtly complain of our Ignorance 

in this great Point, fince he has fo plentifully provided us with the 

means to diſcover, and know him, fo fat as is neceſſaty to the end 

of our Being, and the great Concernment of our Happineſs. But 

though this be the moſt obvious Truth that Reaſon diſcovers; and 

though its Evidence be (if I miſtake not) equal to mathematical 

Certainty © yet it requires Thought and Attention ; and the Mind 

muſt apply it ſelf to a regular Deduction of it from ſome part of our 

intuitive Naowikdge, or elſe we ſhall be as uncertain, and ignorant 

of this, as of other Propoſitions, which are in themſelves capable 

of knowing, 1. e. being certain that there is a GOD, and how we may 

come by this Certainty, 1 think we need go no farther than our 

ſelves, and that undoubted Knowledge we have of our own Exiſt- 

_ CE TED 

2 2. I think it is beyond Queſtion, that Man has a clear Perception Mons 

of his omn N he knows certainly, that he exiſts, and that he is , 
1 omething. that can doubt, whether he be any thing, of no, 
: I ſpeak hot to, no more thah I would argue with pure nothing, or 


endeavour to convince Non-entity, that it were — If any 
one pretends tb be ſo ſceptical, as to deny his own Exiſtence, (for 
really ts doubt of it, is manifeſtly impoſſible,) let him for me enjoy 
his beloved Happineſs of being nothing, until Hunger, br ſome o- 
ther Pain convince him of the contrary. This then, I think, T may | 
take for a Truth, which every ones certain Knowledge affures him | 
of, beyond the Liberty of doubting; viz. that lie is ſomething that = 
actually exiſts. | | I 

| 

| 


#3. In the next place, Mati knows by an intuitive Certainty, that 2 won; 
bare nothing can ho more produce any real Being, than it can be equal to two an 
right Angles. If a Man knows, that Non-entity, or the Abſence of 9192 
all Being cannot be equal to two right Angles, it is impoſſible he ing, lere 
ſhould know any Demonſtration in Fuchd. If therefore we know Hing a 8 
there is ſome real _ and that Non-entity cannot produce any * | 
real Being, it 1s an evident Demonſtration, that from Eternity there | 
has been ſomething; Since what was not from Eternity, had a Be- 
ginning ; and what had a Beginning, muſt be produced by ſome- 
thing elſe. | 99 0 UPS TERS 61 
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3 4. Next, it is evident, that what had its Being and Beginning 


nuf be from another, muſt alſo have all that which is in, and belongs to 

e its Being from another too. All the Powers it has, muſt be owing 

to, and received from the ſame Source. This eternal Source then of 

all being muſt alſo be the Source and Original of all Power ; and 

ſo this eternal Being muſt be alſo the moſt powerful. PRE Ai 

nns 0 5. Again, a Mar finds in himſelf Perception, and Knowledge. We 

03% have then got one ſtep farther ; and we are certain now, that there 

is not only ſome Being, but ſome knowing intelligent Being in the 
World. WE bn 

There was a time then, when there was no knowing Being, and 

when Knowledge began to be; or elſe, there has been alſo a knowing 

Being from Eternity. If it be ſaid, there was a time when no Being 

had any Knowledge, when that eternal Being was void of all Under- 

ſtanding. I reply, that then it was impoſſible there ſhould ever 

have been any Knowledge. It being as impoſſible that Things 

wholly void of Knowledge, and operating blindly, and without 

any Perception, ſhould produce a knowing Being, as it is impoſſible, 

that a Triangle ſhould make it ſelf three Angles bigger than two 

right ones. For it is as repugnant to the Idea of ſenſeleſs Matter, 

that it ſhould put into it ſelf Senſe, Perception, and Knowledge, as 

it is repugnant to the Idea of a Triangle, that it ſhould put into it 

ſelf greater Angles than two right ones. W Cs 

ad ie. 0 6. Thus from the Confideration of our ſelves, and what we 

8 2 infallibly find in our own Conſtitutions, our Reaſon leads us to 

the Knowledge of this certain and evident Truth, That there is an 

eternal, moſt powerful, and moſt knowing Being; which whether any 

one will pleaſe to call God, it matters not. The Thing is evident, 

and from this Idea duly conſidered, will eaſily be deduced all thoſe 

other Attributes, which we ought to aſcribe to this eternal Being. 

If nevertheleſs any one ſhould be found ſo ſenſleſly arrogant, as to 

ſuppoſe Man alone knowing and wiſe, but yet the Product of mere 

Ignorance and Chance; and that all the reſt of the Univerſe acted 

only by that blind hap-hazard : I ſhall leave with him that very Ra- 

tional and Emphatical Rebuke of Tully, 1. 2. de leg. to be confidered 

at his Leiſure. © What can be more fillily arrogant and misbeco- 

** ming, than for a Man to think that he has a Mind and Under- 

” landing in him, but yet in all the Univerſe beſide, there is no 

* ſuch thing? Or that thoſe things, which with the utmoſt ſtretch 

Hof his Reaſon he can ſcarce comprehend, ſhould be moved and 

** managed without any Reaſon at all? Quid eſt enim verius, quam 

neminem Fa opportere tam ſtulte arrogantem, ut in ſe mentem V rationem 

putet ineſſe, in calo mundoq; non putet? Aut ea que viz ſumma ingenii ra- 

tione comprehendat, nulla ratione movert putet? 

From what has been ſaid, it is plain to me, we have a more cer- 
tam Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a GOD, than of oy thing our 
Senſes have not immediately diſcovered to us. Nay, I preſume J 
may ſay, that we more certainly know that there is a GOD, than 
that there is any thing elſe without us. When I fay we know, I _ 

„ there 
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there is lack a Knowledge within our reach, which we cannot mild 
if we will but apply our Minds to that; as we do to ſeveral lber 
Enq uiries. OR 
77 Hom far the Idea f a moſt perfect Being: ven a Man may « Our Idea 
frame in his Mind, does, or does not prove the Exiſtence. of a GOD, 2 
| will not here examine. For in the different Make of Mens Tem- , n vie 
ſole Praaf 

pers arid Application of their Thoughts, ſome Arguwents ptevail of a G0. 
mote on one, and ſome on another, for the Confirmation of the 
ſame Truth. But yet, I think, this I may ſay, that it is an ill way 
of eſtabliſhing this Truth, and filencing Atheiſts; to lay the whole 
ſtreſs of ſo important a Point, as this, upon that ſole Foundation 
And take ſome Mens having that Idea of GOD 1 in their Minds, (for 
tis evident, ſome Men have none, and ſome worſe than none, and. 
the moſt very different,) for the only Proof of a Deity ; and out of 
an Over- fondneſs of that Darling Invention, caſhier; or at leaſt en- 
deavour to invalidate all other Arguments, and forbid us to hearken 
to thoſe Proofs, as being weak, or fallacious, which our own Exiſt- 
ence, and the ſenſible parts of tlie Univerſe, offer ſo clearly, and 
cogently to our Thoughts, that I deem it impoſſible for a conſider- 
ing Man to withſtand them. For I judge it as certain and clear a 
Truth, as can any where be delivered, That the inviſeble Things of 
a, are clearly ſeen from the Creation f the World, being underſtood by 

the Things that are made, even his Eternal Power, and God-head. Tho 
our own Being furniſhes us, as I have ſhewn, with an evident, and 
inconteſtable Proof of a Deity ; And believe no Body can avoid 
the Cogency of it, who will but as carefully : attend to it, as to any 
other Nemotiſtration of ſo many Parts: Yet this being ſo fundamen- 
tal a Truth, and of that E that all Religion and ge- 
nuine Morality depend thereon, I doubt not but 1 ſhall be forgiven 
by my Reader, if I go over ſome parts of this Argument ie and 
enlarge a little more upon them. : 
? 8. There is no Truth more evideitt, thai that ſortetbiji muſt be Sometbing 
from Eternity. I never yet heard of any one ſo ee r 
that could ſuppoſe ſo manifeſt a Contiadiction, as a Time; where- 
in there was perfectly nothing. This being of all Ablurdities | 
the greateſt, to imagine that pure nothing, the perfect Negation 
and Abſence of all Beings, ſhould ever prodixce: any real Exiſt. 
ee 
It being then unavoidable for all rational Cobutiives, to copdlinhe, 
that ſomething has exiſted from Eternity; 5 Let us next ſee what kind 
of thing fhat muſt be. 


99. There are but bo ſorts of Beings in the World, chat Ha; Two ſovis 
knows or concei ves. 404 Jr. 


Firſt, Such as are purely material, without Senſe, 3 nd Incogi- 


) tati ve. 


or Thought, as the clippings of our Beatds, and paring of out-Nails. 
Secondly, Senſible, thinking, perceiving Beings; ſuch as we fiid 

our ſelves to be, Which if you pleaſe, we e will letrafter call cogitative 

and incogitative Beings; which to ouf preſent purpaſe, if for nothing 


elle, are, perhaps, better Terms, than material . 1 
10. 


— — 
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og $10, If then there muſt be ſomething eternal, let us ſee what ſort 
te Belg : . | | | Se ol wo | 

-»mor pro. Of Being it muſt be. And to that, it is very obvious to Reaſon 

Su" that it mult neceſſarily be a cogitative Being. For it is as impoſſible 

do conceive, that ever bare incogitative Matter ſhould produce ; 

thinking intelligent Being, as that nothing ſhould of it ſelf produce 
Matter. Let us ſuppoſe any parcel of Matter eternal; great or ſmal] 

we ſhall find it, in it ſelf, able to produce nothing. For Example: 

let us ſuppoſe the Matter of the next Pebble, we meet with, eter- 

nal, cloſely united, and the parts firmly at reſt together, if there 

were no other Being in the World, Muſt it not eternally remain ſo 

a dead inactive Lump? Is it poſſible to conceive it can add Motion 

to it ſelf, being purely Matter, or produce any thing? Matter then, 

by its own Strength, cannot produce in it ſelf ſo much as Motion: 

the Motion it has, muſt alſo be from Eternity, or elſe be produced, 

and added to Matter by ſome other Being more powerful than Mat- 

ter; Matter, as is evident, having not Power to produce Motion 

in it ſelf. But let us ſuppoſe Motion eternal too; yet Matter, in- 

cogitatide Matter and Motion, whatever changes it might produce of 

Figure and Bulk, could never produce Thought : Knowledge will ſtill 

be as far beyond the Power of Motion and Matter to produce, as 

Matter is beyond the Power of nothing, or non-entity to produce. 

And 1 appeal to every one's own Thoughts, whether he cannot as 

eaſily conceive Matter produced by nothing, as Thought to be pro- 

duced by pure Matter, when before there was no ſuch thing as 

Thought, or an intelligent Being exiſting. © Divide Matter into as 

minute Parts as you will, (which we are apt to imagine a ſort of 

ſpiritualizing, or making a thinking thing of it,) vary the Figure and 

Motion of it, as much as you pleaſe, a Globe, Cube, Cone, 

% A Gy i of dine, alive ,2 of Priſm, Cylinder, c. whoſe Diameters are but 

inch, an inch n of . foo 4 looooooth part of a Gry (a) will operate no o- 


philoſophical Foot * of 4 pendulum, whoſe . . | . 
Diadroms, in the j iiude of 45 degrees, therwiſe upon other Bodies of proportionable 


are each equal to one Second of time, or 


© of « minute. 7 baue affefedly made Bulk, than thoſe of an Inch or Foot Diameter; 


aſe of this meaſure here and the parts of and you may as rationally expect to produce 


it, under a decimal diviſion with names N | e 
Dr . 
be the common meaſure in the Common- together in a certain Figure and Motion, groſs 
nn Particles of Matter, as by thoſe that are the very 
minuteſt, that do any where exiſt. They knock, impell, and re- 
fiſt one another, juſt as the greater do, and that is all they can do. 
So that if we will ſuppoſe nothing firſt, or eternal; Matter can ne- 
ver begin to be: If we ſuppoſe bare Matter, without Motion, eter- 
nal; Motion can never begin to be: If we ſuppoſe only Matter and 
Motion firſt, or eternal; Thought can never begin to be. For it is im- 
poſſible to conceive that Matter either with or without Motion 


- +  could-have originally in and from it ſelf Senſe, Perception, and 


Knowledge, as is evident from hence, that then Senſe, Perception, 
and Knowledge muſt be a property eternally inſeparable from Mat- 
ter and every Particle: of it. Not to add, that though our general 
or ſpeoifick Conception of Matter makes us ſpeak of it as one th ing, 
yet really all Matter is not one individual thing, neither is there 
een any 
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any ſuch thing exiſting as one material Being or one ſingle Body that 
we know or can conceive. And therefore if Matter were the eter- 
nal firſt cogitative Being, there would not be one eternal infinite co- 
gitative Being, but an infinite number of eternal finite cogitative 


Beings, independent one of another; of limited Force, and diſtin& - 


Thoughts, which could never produce that Order, Harmony, and 
Beauty which is toffound in Nature. Since therefore whatſoever is 
the firſt eternal Being muſt neceſſarily be cogitative; And whatſoever 
is firſt of all Things, muſt neceſſarily contain in it, and actually 
have, at leaſt, all the Perfections that can ever after exiſt ; nor can 
it ever give to another any Perfection that it hath not, either actu- 
ally in it ſelf, or at leaſt in a higher degree; It neceſſarily follows, 
that the firſt eternal Being cannot be Matter. 5 


9 11. If therefore it be evident, that ſomething neceflarily muſt 


o 
[4 N 


there 


exiſt from Eternity, tis alſo as evident, that that Something muſt ne- been . 


- 


ore 
h 


, 


ceſſarily be a chgitative Being: For it is as impoſſible, that incogi- Willem. 


tative Matter ſhould produce a cogitative Being, as that nothing, 
or the Negation of all Being, ſhould produce a poſitive Being or 
Matter l 117255 | | 


$12. Though this Diſcovery of the neceſſary Exiſtence of an eternal Therefore 
Mind, does ſufficiently lead us into the Knowledge of GOD; fince ze »» 


it will hence fol ow, that all other knowing Beings that have a Be- ee 


ginning, muſt depend on him, and have no other ways of Know- 
ledge, or extent of Power; than what he gives them; And there- 
forè if he made thoſe, he made alſo the leſs- excellent pieces of this 
Univerſe, all inanimate Beings, whereby his Omniſcience, Power, and 


Providence, will be eſtabliſhed, and all his other Attributes neceſſari- 


[4 


Doubts can be raiſed againſt it. 


go * * 


ly follow : Yet to clear up this a little farther, we will ſee what 


13. Firſt, Perhaps it will be ſaid, that though it be as clear AS with 


Demonſtrations can make it, that there muſt be an eternal Being,” 


and that Being muſt alſo be knowing: yet it does not follow, but 
that thinking' Being miay alſo be material. Let it be ſo; it equally: 
ſtill follows, that there is a GOD. For if there be an Eternal, 
Omniſcient, Omaipotent Being, it is certain, that there is a GOD, 
whether you imagine that Being to be material, or no. But herein, 


I ſuppoſe, lies the Danger and Deceit of that Suppoſition: There 


being no way to avoid the Demonſtration, that there is an eternal 
knowing Being, Men, devoted to Matter, would willingly have it 


granted, that this knowing Being is material; and then letting 


flide out of their Minds, or the Diſcourſe, the Demonſtration 
whereby an eternal knowing Being was proved neteſſarily to exiſt; 
would argue all to be Matter, and ſo deny a GOD. that is, an 


eternal cogitative Being: whereby they are ſo far from eſtabliſning; 


that they deſtroy their own Hypotheſis. For if there can be, in 


their Opinion, eternal Matter, without any eternal cogitative Be- 


ing, they manifeſtly ſeparate: Matter and Thinking, and ſuppoſe 


no neceſſary Connexion of the one with the other, and fo eſtabliſh 
the Neceſſity of an eternal Spirit, but not of Matter; fince it has 


0 
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bren proved already, that an eternal cogitative Being is unavoida- 

bly to be granted. Now if Thinking Matter may be ſeparated. 

the eternal Exiſtence of Matter, will not follow from the eternal Fa. 

iſtence of a cogitative Being, and they ſuppoſe it to no purpoſe. i 

. 14. But now let us ſee how they can ſatisfy themſelves, or o- 
&cauſe e. thers, that this, eternal thinking Being is material. . 

%,“ Firſt, I would ask them, whether they imagine, that all Matter, 


nating] EOETY Particle of Matter, thinks? This, I ſuppoſe, they will ſcarce 
iv. ſay; fince then there would be as many eternal thinking Beings, as 
there are Particles of Matter, and ſo an Infinity of Gods. And yet if 
they will not allow Matter as Matter, that is, every Particle of Mat- 
ter to be as well cogitative as extended, they will have as hard a 
Task to make out to their own Reaſons, a cogitative Being out of 
incogitative Particles, as an extended Being, out of unextended 
Parts, if 1 may ſo ſpeak. 6 ol c 
Secondly, # 15, Secondly, It all Matter does not think, I next ask, whether 
ce wore of it be only one Atom that does ſo ? This has as many Abſurdities as the 
Fo other; for then this Atom of Matter muſt be alone eternal, or 
ia. not. If this alone be eternal, then this alone, by its powerful 
Thought, or Will, made all the reſt of Matter. And ſo we have 
the Creation of Matter by a powerful Thought, which is that the 
Meaterialiſts ſtick at. For if they ſuppoſe one ſingle thinking Atom, 
to have produced all the reſt of Matter, they cannot aſcribe that 
Pre-eminency to it upon any other Account, than that of its Think- 
ing, the only ſuppoſed Difference. But allow it to be by ſome 
other way, which is above our Conception, it muſt be ſtill Creation, 
and theſe Men muſt give up their great Maxim, Ex nibilo nil fit. If 
it be ſaid, that all the reſt of Matter 1s equally eternal, as that think- 
ing Atom, it will be to ſay any thing at Pleaſure, though never fo 
abſurd: For to ſuppoſe all Matter eternal, and yet one ſmall Par- 
ticle in Knowledge and Power infinitely above all the reſt, is 
without any the leaſt Appearance of Reaſon to frame any Hypo- 
theſis. Every Particle of Matter, as Matter, is capable of all 
the ſame Figures and Motions of any other; and I challenge 
any one in his Thoughts, to add any Thing elſe to one above 


*— 


nnn e 167mm 5 1555 1 
| Tidy, 4 $ 16. Thirdly, If then neither one peculiar Atom alone, can be 
| of" 9 this eternal thinking Being; nor all Matter, as Matter; i. e. every 
| rive Mar- Particle of Matter can be it, it only remains, that it is ſome certain 
| ter, cannot TT aoat 1 3 0 8 | | R 

| be cogira- Syſtem of Matter duly put together, that is this thinking eternal Being. 
de. This is that, which, I imagine, is that Notion, which Men are 
apteſt to have of GOD; who would have him a material Being, as 
| moſt readily ſuggeſted to them, by the ordinary Conceit they have 
ol themſelves, and other Men, which they take to be material think- 
ing Beinps: But this Imagination, however more natural, is no 
leſs abſurd than the other: For to ſuppoſe the eternal thinking 
Being, to be nothing elſe but a Compaſitiqn of Particles of Mat- 
ter, each whereof is incogitative, is to aſeribe all the Wiſdom and 
Knowledge of that eternal Being, ouly to the juxte-poſition of 
1999 v7 YT __ parts 
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parts; than which, nothing can be more abſurd. For unthink- 
ing Particles of Matter, however put together, can have no- 
thing thereby added to them, but a new Relation of Poſition, 
which 'tis impoſſible ſhould give Thought and Knowledge to 
0 17. But farther, this corporeal Syſtem either has all its Parts at reſt, Whether. 
or it is a certain Motion of the Parts wherein its Thinking confiſts. « 4 f. 
If it be perfectly at reſt, it is but one Lump, and ſo can have no 
Prin n ? i ”ꝶ 0 nC C!!! Gr cit 
If it be the motion of its Parts, on which its Thinking depends, = 
all the Thoughts there muſt be unavoidably accidental, and limited; g 1 
ſince all the Particles that by Motion cauſe Thought; being each of [| 
them in it ſelf without any Thought, cannot regulate its own Mo- 
tions, much leſs be regulated by the Thought of the whole ; fince 
that Thought is not the cauſe of Motion, (for then it muſt be an» 
tecedent to it, and ſo without it,) but the Conſequence of it, where- 
by Freedom, Power, Choice, and all rational and wiſe Thinking 
or Acting, will be quite taken away: So that ſuch a thinking 
Being will be no better nor wiſer, than pure blind Matter; ſince 
to reſolve all into the accidental unguided motions of blind Mat- 
ter, or into Thought depending on unguided motions of blind 
Matter, is the ſame Thing; not to mention the Narrowneſs of 
ſuch Thoughts and Knowledge, that muſt depend on the motion 
of ſuch Parts. But there needs no Enumeration of any more Ab- 
ſurdities and Impoſhbilities in this Hypothefis, (however full of 
them it be,) than that before-mentioned ; fince let this thinking 
Syſtem be all, or a part of the Matter of the Univerſe, it is im- 
poſhble that any one Particle, ſhould either know its own or 
the motion of any other Particle, or the Whole know the mo- 
tion of every Particular; and ſo regulate its own Thoughts or 
Motions, or. indeed have any Thought reſulting from ſuch mo- 
td oi 5 in . 10 
d 18. Others would have Matter to be eternal, notwithſtanding ane, | 


that they allow an eternal, cogitative, immaterial Being; ; This, co-eternal 


with an e⸗ 
tho it take not away the Being of a GOD, yet ſince it denies one 3 
and the firſt great Piece of his Workmanſhip, the Creation, let us 
conſider it a little. Matter muſt be allowed eternal: Why? Becauſe 
you cannot conceive how it can be made out of nothing; why do 
as not alſo think your ſelf eternal? You will anſwer, perhaps, 
ecauſe about twenty or forty Years fince, you began to be. But if 
Lask you what that Yeu is, which began then to be, you can ſcarce 
tell me; The Matter, whereof you are made, began not then to 
be: for if it did, then it is not eternal: But it began to be put to- 
gether in ſuch a Faſhion and Frame as makes up your Body; but 
yet that Frame of Particles, is not You, it makes not that thinking 
Thing You are; (for I have now to do with one, who allows ati 
eternal, immaterial, thinking Being, but would have unthinking 
Matter eternal too;) therefore when did that thinking Thing begin 
to be? If it did never begin to be, then have you always been 4 


* 
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thinking Thing from Eternity; the Abſurdity whereof I need not 
confute, till I meet with one, who is ſo void of Underſtanding, as 
to own it. If thetefore you can allow a thinking Thing to be made 
out of nothitig, (as all Things that are not eternal muſt be,) why alſo 
can you not allow it poſſible, for a material Being to be made out 
of nothing, by an equal Power, but that you have the Experience 
of the one in view, and not of the other ? Though, when well con- 
fidered, Creation of a Spirit will be found to require no leſs Power, 
than the Creation of Matter. Nay poſhbly, if we would emancipate 
our ſelves from vulgar Notions, and raiſe our Thoughts, as far as 
they would reach, to a cloſer Contemplation of things, we might be 
able to aim at ſome dim and ſeeming Conception how Matter might 
at firſt be made, and begin to exiſt by the Power of that eternal 
firſt Being: But to give Beginning and Being to a Spirit, would be 
found a more inconceivable effect of Omnipotent Power. But this 
being what would perhaps lead us too far from the Notions, on which 
the Philoſophy now in the World is built, it would not be pardon- 
able to deviate ſo far from them; or to enquire, ſo far as Gram- 
mar it ſelf would authorize, if the common ſettled Opinion oppo- 
ſes it: Eſpecially in this place, where the received Doctrine ſerves 
well enough to our preſent purpoſe, and leaves this paſt doubt, 
that the Creation or Beginning of any one SUBSTANCE out 


of nothing, being once admitted, the Creation of all other, 


but the CREATOR himſelf, may, with the ſame Baſe, be 
ſuppoſed. , err DIG i 


Mater ws Þ 19. But you will ſay, Is it not impoſſible to admit of the mabing 


to- eternal 


with ane. any thing out of nothing, fince we cannot poſſibly conceive it? Lan- 


ternal 


Mind. 


ſwer, No: 1. Becauſe it is not reaſonable to deny the Power of an 
infinite Being, becauſe we cannot comprehend its Operations. We 
dv not deny other effects upon this ground, becauſe we cannot poſ- 
fibly conceive the manner of their Production. We cannot conceive 
how any thing but Impulſe of Body can move Body; and yet that 


is not a Reaſon ſufficient to make us deny it poſſible, againſt the con- 


ſtant Experience, we have of it in our ſelves, in all our voluntary 


Motions, which are produced in us -only by the free Action or 


Thought of our own: Minds; and are not, nor ean be the effects 
of the Impulſe or Determination of the Motion of blind Matter, in 
or upon our Bodies; for then it could not be in our Power or 
Choice to alter it. For example: My right Hand writes, whilſt 
my left Hand is ſtill: What eauſes Reſt in one, "and Motion in the 
other? Nothing but my Will, a Thought of my Mind; my Thought 
only changing, the right Haft reſts, and "the left Hand moves. 
This is Matter of Fact, which cannot be denied: Explain (this and 
make it intelſigible, and then che next. ſtep will be to underſtand 
Creation. For the giviſig a new Determination to the Motion of 
"the animal Spirits (Inh fome make uſe of to explain voluntary 
Motion) clears not kfie Difficiity one jöt, To alter the Determi- 


nation of Motion, Being in this Saſe nd Euſſer ner lels, chr ro. give 


Motion it felf: Sine thee Neterminztien give to theranional 
HTA: N 


Spirits 
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Spirits muſt be either immediately by Thought, or by ſome othet 
Body put in their way by Thought, which was not in their way be: 
fore, and ſo muſt owe its Motion to, Thought; either of which 


leaves voluntary Motion as unintelligible as it was before. In the 


mean time, tis an overvaluing our ſelves, to reduce all to the narrow 
meaſure of our Capacities ; and to conclude, all things impoſſible to 
be done, whoſe manner of doing exceeds our Comprehenſion. This 
is to make our Comprehenſion infinite or GOD finite, when what 
he can do, is limited to what we can conceive of it. If you do 
not underſtand the Operations of your own finite Mind, that think- 
ing Thing within you, do not deem it ſtrange, that you cannot com- 
prehend the Operations of that eternal infinite Mind, who made 
and governs all Things, and whom the Heaven of Heayens cannot 
contain. 


CHA FA, 
| 07 our Knowledee of the Exiſtence of other Things. 


91. HE Knowledge of our own Being, we have by Intui- 17 ws 
| | only by 


tion. The Exiſtence of a G0, Reaſon clear ly makes 2 


known to us, as has been fhewn. | 5 25 
 TheKnowledge of the Exiſtence of any other thing we can have onl 
by Senſation: For there being no neceſſary Connexion of real Eil. 
ence, with any diea a Man hath in his Memory, nor of any other 
Exiſtence but that of GOD, with the Exiſtenge of any particular Man; 
no particular Man can know the Exiſtence of any other Beitig, but 
only when by actual operating upon him, it makes it ſelf perceived 
by him. For the having the {des of any thing in our Mind, no more 
proves the Exiſtence of that Thing, than the Picture of a Man evi- 


dences his being in the World, or the Viſions of a Dream make 


thereby a true Hiftory, 


92. Tis therefore the actual receiving of Ideas from without; that mac! 


that ſomething; doth exiſt at that time without us, which cauſes that 
Lea in us, though perhaps we neither know:-not conſider how it does 
it: For. it takes: not from the Certainty ef our Senſes, and the Ideas 

we receive by them, that we know not the manner wherein they are 
Produced: v. g. urhillſt J write this, I. have, hy the Paper affecting 
cauſes, I call Whie:; by Which Iknow that that, Quality or Acci- 
dent (i. e. hoſe Appearance before my Eyes, always cauſes that 
Idea) doth really exiſt, and hatha Being without me. And of this, 


gives us natice of the Exiſt ence of other Things, and make us kn ow, 1 


bis 
aper. 


the greateſt Aſſuranee I can, poſſibly! have, and to which. my Facul- 
ties cawattain, is'the Teſtimony of my, Eyes, which are the proper 
and ſole Judges of this thing, hoſe Leſtimeny Ehave Reaſon to 


rely on, as ſo certaiu, / that: l can no more donbt, whilſt L write Hs, 
2 5 e that 


— — — 
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that I fee White and Black, and that ſomething really exiſts, that 
cauſes that Senſation in me, than that I write or move my Hand; 
which is a Certainty as great, as Humane Nature is capable of, 
concerning the Exiſtence of any Thing, but a Man's ſelf alone, and 
of GOD. 


%%% OJ, The notice we have by our Senſes, of the exiſting of Things without 
val 145, though it be not altogether ſo certain, as our intuitive Know- 
„a edge, or the Deductions of our Reaſon, employ'd about the clear 


on, yet may 


becalel, abſtract Ideas of our own Minds; yet it is an aſſurance that deſerves 


knowled e 


andproves the Name of Knowledge. If we perſuade our ſelves, that our Facul- 
the Exiſt- ,* | . . ; : , | | 
-ce of ties act and inform us right, concerning the Exiftence of thoſe Ob- 
things jects that affect them, it cannot pals for an il|-grounded Confidence: 
For I think no Body can, in earneſt, be fo ſceptical, as to be uncer- 
tain of the Exiſtence of thoſe Things which he ſees and feels. At 
leaſt, he that can doubt ſo far, (whatever he may have with his own 
Thoughts) will never have any Controverſy with me; fince he can 
never be ſure I ſay any thing contrary to his Opinion. As to my 
ſelf, I think GOD has given me Aſſurance enough of the Exiſtence 
of Things without me; fince by their different Application, I can 
produce in my ſelf both Pleaſure and Pain, which is one great 
Concernment of my preſent ſtate. This is certain, the Confidence 
that our Faculties do not herein deceive us, is the greateſt Aſſurance 
we are capable of, concerning the Exiſtence of material Beings. For 
we cannot act any thing, but by our Faculties; nor talk of Know- 
ledge it ſelf, but by the Help of thoſe Faculties, which are fitted 
to apprehend even what Knowledge is. But befides the Aſſurance 
we have from our Senſes themſelves, that they do not err -in the 
Information they give us, of the Exiftence of Things without us, 
when they are affected by them, we are farther confirmed in this 
| Aſſurance, by other concurrent Reaſons. 
firſt, Be. O'4. Firſt, Tis plain, thoſe Perceptions are produced in us by 
com exteriour Cauſes affecting our Senſes : Becauſe thoſe that want the Or- 


have tbem 


bur ye gans of any Senſe, never can hade the Ideas belonging to that Senſe produ- 


wet of be ced in their Minds. This is too evident to be doubted : and there- 


a1 we cannot but be affured, that they come in by the Organs of 


that Senſe, and no other way. The Organs themſelves, tis plain, 
do not produce them: for then the Eyes of a Man in the dark, 
would produce Colours, and his Noſe ſmell Roſes in the Winter: 
but we ſee no Body gets the Reliſh of a Pine-Apple, till he goes to 
the Indies, where it is, and taſtes it. 11 tt 5 


— 


Becauſe 0 5. Secondly, Becauſe ſometimes I find, that I cannot avoid the having 
feen al. thoſe Ideas produced in my Mind. For though when my Eyes are 
 5c/zi- hut, or Windows faft, I can at Pleaſure re-call to my Mind the 
other fron Ideas of Light, or the Sum which former Senſations had lodg d im 
2 my Memory; ſo I can at Pleaſure lay by that Idea, and take into 
7m. my View that of the-ſmell of a Roſe, or taſte of Sugar. But if I 
. turn my Eyes at Noon towards the Sun, I cannot avoid the Ideas, 
which the Light, or Sun, then produces in mie; - So that there is 

is a manifeſt difference, between the Ideas laid up in my nr 7 

72755 over 
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(over which, if they were there only; I ſhould have conſtantly the 
ſame Power to diſpoſe of them, and lay them by at pleaſure) and 
thoſe which force themſelves upon me, and I cannot avoid having. 
And therefore it mult needs be ſome exteriour cauſe, and the brisk 
acting of ſome Objects without me, whoſe Efficacy I cannot reſiſt, 
that produces thoſe Ideas in my Mind, whether I will, or no. Be: 
fides, there is no Body, who doth not perceive the difference in him: 
ſelf, between contemplating the Sun; as he hath the Idea of it in 
his Memory, and actually looking upon it: Of which two, his 
Perception is ſo diſtin, that few of his Ideas are more diſtinguiſh- 
able one from another: And therefore he hath certain Knowledge, 
that they are not both Memory, or the Actions of his Mind, and 
Fancies only within him; but that actual ſeeing hath a Cauſe 


» 


without. | L Pd 
96. Thirdly, Add to this, that many of thoſe Ideas are pro luced in rudy, 
us with Pain, which afterwards we remember without the leaſt Offence. Thus Pala, 
the Pain of Heat or Cold, when the Idea of it is revived in our —_ 
Minds, gives us no diſturbance ; which, when felt, was very trouble- Sena, 
ſome, and is again, when actually repeated: which is occaſioned vie t 
by the diſorder the external Object cauſes in our Bodies, when ap- 77 
plied to it: And we remember the Pain of Hunger, Thirſt, or the feldes 
Head. ach, without any Pain at all; which would either never di- Hen, 
ſturb us, or elſe conſtantly do it, as often as we thought of it, were 
there nothing more but Ideas floating in our Minds, and Appearan- 
ces entertaining our Fancies, without the real Exiftence of Things 
affecting us from abroad. The ſame may be ſaid of Pleaſure, ac- 
compauying ſeveral actual Senſations : And though mathematical 
Demonſtration depends not upon Senſe, yet the examining them by 
Diagrams, gives great Credit to the Evidence of out Sight, and 
ſeems to give it a Certainty approaching to that of the Demonſtra- 
tion it ſelf. For it would be very ſtrange, that a Man ſhould 
allow it for an undeniable Truth, that two Angles of a Pigure, 
which he meaſures by Lines and Angles of a Diagram, ſhould be 
bigger one than the other; and yet doubt of the Exiſtence of thoſe 
Lines and Angles, which by looking on, he makes uſe of to meaſute 


that by. e e eee alle anon comm; 
$7: Fourthly, Our Senſes, in many caſes bear witneſs to the Truth //“ 
; : 5 | nh Phe rue . 2 Our Senſes 

of each other's Report, concerning the Exiſtence of ſenſible Things aff ont 
without us. He that ſees a Fire, may, if he doubt whether it be Teſtimony 


any thing more than a bare Fancy, feel it too; and be convinced, me of 


by putting his Hand in it. Which certainly could never be' put uin, 
. 8 TRE _ Et dee e PIE hp e ngs. 
into ſuch exquiſite Pain, by a bare Idea or Phantom, unleſs that the 
Pain be a Fancy too: Which yet he cannot, when the Burn is well, 

by raiſing the Idea of it, bring upon himſelf agaaunn 
Thus l fee, whilſt 1 write this, I can change the Appearance of 
the Paper; and by deſigning the Letters, tell before- hand whiat new 
Idea it ſhall exhibit the very next Moment; barely by drawing my 
Pen over it: which will neither appear (let me fancy as mucfi as. 
[ will) if my Hand ſtands ſtill; or though I move my Pen, 1 
A oy ” By yes 
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This Cer- 
tainty 

ic as great 
as Our 
Condition 
needs. 


Eyes be ſhut : Nor when thoſe Characters are once made on the 
Paper, can I chuſe afterwards but fee them as they are; that is, have 
the [deas of ſuch Letters as I have made. Whence it is manifeſt, 
that they are not barely the Sport and Play of my own Imagination, 
when 1 find, that the Characters, that were made at the Pleaſure of 
my own Thoughts, do not obey them ; nor yet ceaſe to be, when- 
ever I ſhall fancy it, but continue to affect my Senſes conſtantly and 
regularly, according to the Figures I made them. To which if we 
will add, that the Sight of thoſe ſhall, from another Man, draw 
ſuch Sounds, as I before-hand defign they ſhall ſtand for, there will 
be little Reaſon left to doubt, that thoſe Words, I write, do really 
exiſt without me, when, A cauſe a long Series of regular Sounds to 
affect my Ears, which could not be the effect of my Imagination, 
nor could my Memory retain them in that order. | 

8. But yet, if after all this, any one will be ſo ſceptical, as to 
diſtruſt his Senſes, and to affirm, that all we ſee and hear, feel and 
taſte, think and do, during our whole Being, is but the Series and 
deluding Appearances of a long Dream, whereof there is no reality; 
and therefore will queſtion the Exiſtence of all Things, or our 
Knowledge of any Thing: I muſt deſire him to conſider, that if all 
be a Dream, then he doth but dream, that he makes the Queſtion; 
and ſo it is not much matter, that a waking Man ſhould anſwer 
him. But yet, if he pleaſes, he may dream that I make him this 
Anſwer, That the Certainty of Things exiſting in rerum Natura, when 
we have the Teſtimony of our Senſes for it, is not only as great as our 
Frame can attain to, but as our Condition needs. For our Faculties 
being ſuited not to the full extent of Being, nor to a perfect, clear, 
comprehenſive Knowledge of Things free from all Doubt and Scru- 
ple; but to the Preſervation of us, in whom they are; and accom- 
modated to the uſe of Life: they ſerve to our purpoſe well enough, 
if they will but give us certain Notice of thoſe Things, which are 
convenient or inconvenient to us. For he that ſees a Candle burn- 
ing, and hath experimented the Force of its Flame, by putting his 
Finger in it, will little doubt, that this is ſomething exiſting with- 
out him, which does him Harm, and puts him to great Pain: which 
is Aſſurance enough, chen no Man requires greater Certainty, to go- 
vern his Actions by, than what is as certain as his Actions them- 
ſelves. And if our Dreamer pleaſes to try, whether the glowing 
Heat of a Glaſs Furnace, be barely a wandring Imagination in a 
drowſy Man's Fancy, by putting his Hand into it, he may perhaps 
be wakened into a Certainty greater than he could wiſh, that it is 


ſomething more than bare Imagination. So that this Evidence is 


as great, as we can deſire, being as certain to us as our Pleaſure or 
Pain; 5. e. Happineſs or Miſery; beyond which we have no Con- 


cernment, either of Knowing or Being, Such an Aſſurance of the 


Exiſtence of Things without us, is ſufficient to ditect us in the at- 

taining the Good: and avoiding the Evil, which is cauſed by them, 

which is the important Concernment we have of being made ac- 
4 þ 29. In 
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9. In fine then, when our Senſes ds actually convey into our un frdde: 
Underſtandings any Idea, we cannot but be ſatisfied, that there doth ft, 
fomething at that time really exiſt without us, which doth affect e 
aur Senſes, and by them give Notice of it (elf to our apprehenſive 
Faculties, and actually produce that Idea, which we then perceive : 

and we cannot fo far diſtruſt their Teſtimony, as to doubt, that ſuch 
Collections of fimple fdeas, as we have obſerved by our Senſes to 

be united together, do really exiſt together. But this Knowledge ex- 

tends as far as the preſent Teſtimony of our Senſes, eraploy'd about par- 
ticular Objects, that do then affect them, and no farther. For 

if I ſaw ſuch a Collection of ſimple Ideas, as is wont to be called 
Man, exiſting together one minute ſince, and am now alone, I can- 

not be certain, that the ſame Man exiſts now, ſince there is no neceſ- 

ſary Connexion of his Exiſtence a minute fince, with his Exiſtence 
now: by a thouſand ways he may ceaſe to be, fince I had the Teſti- 
mony of my Senſes for his Exiſtence. And if I cannot be certain, 

that the Man I faw laſt to day, is now in Being, I can leſs be cer- 

tain, that he is ſo, who hath been longer removed from my Senſes 

and I have not ſeen ſince yeſterday, or fince the laſt Year: and 
much leſs can I be certain of the Exiſtence of Men, that I ne- 

ver ſaw. And therefore though it be highly probable, that Millions 

of Men do now exiſt, yet whilſt I am alone writing this, I have 

not that Certainty of it, which we ſtrictly call Knowledge; though 

the great Likelihood of it puts me paſt Doubt, and it be reaſona- 

ble for me to do ſeveral Things upon the Confidence, that there 

are Men (and Men alfd of my Acquaintance, with whom I have 

= do) now in the World: But this is but Probability, not Know- 

$10. Whereby yet we may obſerve, how fooliſh and vain a bes. 
thing it is, for a Man of a narrow Knowledge; who having Reaſon 1 
given him to judge of the different Evidence and Probability of *, 
Things, and to be ſway'd accordingly ; how vain, I ſay, it is to 
expect Demonſtration and Certainty in things not capable of it; and re- 
fuſe Aﬀent to very rational Propoſitions, and act contraty to very 
plain and clear Truths, becauſe they cannot be made out fo evi- 
dent, as to ſurmount every the leaſt (I will not ſay Reaſon, but) 
Pretence of doubting. He that in the ordinary Affairs of Life, 
would admit of nothing but direct plain Demonſtration, would 
be ſure of nothing, in this World, but of periſhing quickly. 
The Wholeſomeneſs of his Meat or Drink would not give him 
Reaſon to venture on it: And I would fain know, what tis he could 
do upon ſuch Grounds, as were capable of no Doubt, no Objection. 

9 11, As when our Senſes are actually employ'd about any Ob- 7% EK. 
ject, we do know that it does exiſt ; ſo by our Memory we may be . 
aſſured, that heretofore Things, that affected our Senſes, have ex- Memo”: 
iſted. And thus we have Knowledge of the paſt Exiſtente of ſeveral 
Things, whereof out Senſes having informed us, our Memories ſtill 
retain the Ideas; and of this we ate paſt all Doubt, fo long as we 
remember well. But this Knowledge alſo reaches ho farther than 

L717 our 
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our Senſes have formerly aſſured us. Thus ſeeing Water at this in- 
Rant, tis an unqueſtionable Truth to me, that Water, doth exiſt: 


and remembring that I ſaw it yeſterday, it will alſo be always true; 


The Exiſt- 
iſtence of 

Spirits not 
knowable. 


and as long as my Memory retains it, always an undoubted Propo- 
fition to me, that Water did exift 1oth. July, 1688. as it 
will alſo be equally true, that a certain Number of very fine Colours 
did exiſt, which, at the ſame time, I ſaw upon a Bubble of that 
Water : But being now quite out of the fight both of the Water and 
Bubbles too, it 1s no more certainly known to me, that the Water 
doth now exiſt, than that the Bubbles or Colours therein do fo; 
it being no more neceflary that Water ſhould exiſt to Day, becauſe 
it exiſted Yeſterday, than that the Colours or Bubbles exiſt to Day, 
becauſe they exiſted Yeſterday, though it be exceedingly much 
more probable, becauſe Water hath been obſerved to continue long 
in Exiſtence, but Bubbles, and the Colours on them quickly ceaſe 
to be. tt, 

2 12. What Ideas we liave of Spirits, and how we come by them, 
[ have already ſhewn. But though we have thoſe Ideas in our 
Minds, and know we have them there, the having the Ideas of Spi- 
rits does not make us know, that any ſuch Things do exift without 
us, or that there are any finite Spirits, or any other ſpiritual Beings, 
but the Eternal GOD: We have ground from Revelation, and ſe- 


veral other Reaſons, to believe with Aſſurance, that there are ſuch 
Creatures: but our Senſes not being able to diſcover them, we want 
the means of knowing their particular Exiſtences. For we can no 


more know, that there are finite Spirits really exiſting, by the Idea 


we have of ſuch Beings in our Minds, than by the Ideas any one has 
of Fairies, or Centaurs, he can come to know, that Things anſwer- 


Particular 
Propaſiti- 
on con- 
cerning 
Exiſtence 
are now - 


ing thoſe Ideas, do really exiſt. 

And therefore concerning the Exiſtence of finite Spirits, as well 
as ſeveral other Things, we muſt content our ſelves with the Evi- 
dence of Faith; but univerſal certain Propoſitions concerning this 
matter are beyond our reach. For however true it may be, 
2. g. that all the intelligent Spirits that GOD ever created, do 
ſtill exiſt; yet it can never make a part of our certain Knowledge. 
Theſe and the like Propoſitions, we may aſſent to, as highly pro- 
bable, but are not, I fear, in this ſtate, capable of knowing. We 
are not then to put others upon demonſtrating, nor our ſelves upon 
Search of univerſal Certainty in all thoſe Matters, wherein we are 
not capable of any other Knowledge, but what our Senſes give us 
in this or that particular. wy 2 

? 13. By which it appears, that there are two ſorts of Propo- 

tions, 1, There is one ſort of Propoſitions concerning the Exiſtence 
of any thing anſwerable to ſuch an Idea: as having the Idea of an 
Elephant, Phænix, Motion, or an Angel, in my Mind, the firſt and 
natural Enquiry is, Whether ſuch a thing does any where exiſt * 
And this Knowledge is only of Particulars. No Exiſtence of any 
thing without us, but only of GOD, can certainly be known 
farther than our Senſes inform us. 2. There is another ** 
| 0 
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en ot — — 
of Propoſitions, wherein is expreſſed the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of our abſtract Ideas, and their Dependence one on another, Suck 
Propoſitions may be uni verſal and certain. So having the Idea of 
GOD and my ſelf, of Fear and Obedience, I cannot but be ſure 
that GOD is to be feared and obeyed by me: And this Propoſition 
will be certain, concerning Man in general, if J have made an 
abſtract Idea of ſuch a Species, whereof I am one particular. But 
yet this Propoſition, how certain ſoever, That Men ought to fear 
and obey GOD, proves not to me the Exiſtence of Men in the 
World, but will be true of all ſuch Creatures, whenever they do 
exiſt: Which certarnty of ſuch general Propoſitions, depends on the 
Agreement or Difagreement is to be diſcovered in thoſe abſtract 
Ideas. | . | | 7 
$14. In the former caſe, our Knowledge is the Conſequetice of en 
the Exiſtence of Things producing Ideas in our Minds by our Senſes : nien oh 
in the latter, Knowledge is the Conſequence of the Ideas (be they 4a 
what they will) that are in our Minds producing there general es 
certain Propoſitions. Many of theſe are called æternæ weritates, and 
all of them indeed are ſo; not from being written all ot any of them 
in the Minds of all Men, or that they were any of them Propoſitions 
in any ones Mind, till he, having got the abſtract Ideas, joyn'd or 
ſeparated them by Affirmation or Negation. But whereſoever we 
can ſuppoſe ſuch a Creature as Man is, endowed with ſuch Faculties, 
and thereby furniſhed with ſuch Ideas, as we have, we mult con- 
clude, he muſt needs, when he applies his Thoughts to the Conſi- 
deration of his Ideas, know the Truth of certain Propoſitions, that 
will ariſe from the Agreement or Diſagreement, which he will per- 
ceive in his own Ideas. Such Propoſitions are therefore called Eter- 
nal Truths, not becauſe they are Eternal Propoſitions actually formed, 
and antecedent to the Underſtanding, that at any time makes them ; 
nor becauſe they are imprinted on the Mind from any Patterns, that 
are any where of them out of the Mind, and exiſted before: But be- 
cauſe being once made, about abſtract Ideas, ſo as to be true, they will, 
whenever they can be ſuppoſed to be made again at any time paſt 
or to come, by a Mind having thoſe Ideas, always actually be true. 
For Names being ſuppoſed to ſtand perpetually for the ſame Ideas; 
and the fame Ideas having immutably the ſame Habitudes one to an- 
other, Propoſitions, concerning any abſtract Ideas, that are once true, 
Muſt needs be eternal Verities. 6.09 L991 EYED T6 % 
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CHAP KI. 
Of the Improvement of our Knowledge. 


nice g 1, IT having been the common received Opinion amongſt Men 

Mein” | of Letters, that Mazims were the Foundation of all Know 

ledge ; and that the Sciences were each of them built upon certain 

præcognita, from whence the Underſtanding was to take its riſe, and 

by which it is was to conduct it ſelf, in its enquiries into the mat- 

ters belonging to that Science ; the beaten Road of the Schools has 

been, to lay down in the Beginning one or more general Propoſſti- 

ons, as Foundations whereon to build the Knowledge that was to 

| be had of that Subject. Theſe Doctrines thus laid down for Founda- 

| tions of any Science, were called Principles, as the Beginnings from 

| which we muſt ſet out, and look no farther backwards in our En- 
quiries, as we have already obſerved. | 

| . One Thing, which might probably give an occaſion to this 

1 opinion.) way of proceeding in other Sciences, was (as I ſuppoſe) the good 

| ſucceſs 1t ſeemed to have in Mathematicks, wherein Men, being ob- 

1 ſerved to attain a great Certainty of Knowledge, theſe Sciences 

| e came by Pre-eminence to be called Madjual-, and u, Learning, 

or Things learn'd, throughly learn'd, as having of all others the 

greateſt Certainty, Clearneſs, and Evidence in them. 

„n, 0 3. But if any one will conſider, he will (I gueſs) find, that the 

ring clear great Advancement and Certainty of real Knowledge, which Men arri- 

| deal. ved to in theſe Sciences, was not owing to the Influence of theſe 

Principles, nor derived from any peculiar Advantage they received 

from two or three general Maxims, laid down in the Beginning ; 

but from the clear, diſtin, complete Ideas their Thoughts were em- 

ploy d about, and the Relation of Equality and Exceſs ſo clear be- 

tween ſome of them, that they had an intuitive Knowledge, and 

by that, a way to diſcover it 1n others, and this without the Help of 

FP thoſe Mazims. For 1 ask, Is it not poſſible for a young Lad to know, 

that his whole Body 1s bigger than his little Finger, but by virtue 

1 of this Axiom, that the whole is bigger than a part; nor be aſſured of 

i it, till he has learned that Maxim? Or cannot a Country-Wench 

know, that having received a Shilling from one that owes her three, 

and a Shilling alſo from another that owes her three, that the re- 

maining Debts in each of their Hands are equal? cannot ſhe know 

this, I ſay, without ſhe fetch the Certainty of it from this Maxim, 

That if you take Equals 1 Equals, the Remainder will be Equals, a 

Maxim which poſſibly ſhe never heard or thought of? I defire any 

one to conſider, from what has been elſewhere ſaid, which is known 

firſt and cleareſt by moſt People, the particular Inſtance, or the ge- 

neral Rule; and which it is that gives Life and Birth to the other. 

Theſe general Rules are but the comparing our more general and 

abſtract Ideas, which are the Workmanſhip of the Mind, made, and 
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Names given to them, for the eafier diſpatch in its Reaſonings, and 

drawing into comprehenſive Terms, and ſhort Rules, its various 

and multiplied Obſervations. But Knowledge began in the Mind; 

and was founded on Particulars ; though afterwards; perhaps, no 

Notice be taken thereof: it being natural for the Mind (forward till 

to enlarge its Knowledge) moſt attentively to lay up thoſe general 

Notions, and make the proper uſe of them, which is to disburden 

the Memory of the cumberſome Load of Particulars. For I deſire 

it may be conſidered what more Certainty there is to a Child; or 

any one, that his Body, Little-Finger and all, is bigger than his 

Little-Finger alone, after you have given to his Body the Name 

whole, and to his Little-Finger the Name part, than he could have 
had before; or what new Knowledge concerning his Body, can theſe 
two relative Terms give him, which he could not have without 
them ? Could he not know that his Body was bigger than his Little- 
Finger, if his Language were yet ſo imperfect, that he had no ſuch 
relative Terms as whole and part? I ask farther when he has got theſe 

Names, how is he more certain that his Body is a whole, and his 
Little-Finger a part, than he was or might be certain before, he 
learnt thoſe Terms, that his Body was bigger than his Little-Finger ? 
Any one may as reaſonably doubt or deny that his Little-Finger is 
a part of his Body, as that it is leſs than his Body. And he that can 
doubt whether it be leſs, will as certainly doubt whether it be a Part. 
So that the Maxim, The whole is bigger than a part, can never be made 
uſe of to prove the Little-Finger leſs than the Body, but when it is 
uſeleſs, by being brought to convince one of a Truth which he 
knows already. For he that does not certainly know that any par- 
cel of matter, with another parcel of matter joyn'd to it, is bigger 
than either of them alone, will never be able to know it by the help 
of theſe two relative Terms whole and part, make of them what 

Maxim you pleaſe. gt Enna os ng 7 

$4. But be it in the Mathematicks as it will, whether it be clear- Bogen- 

er, that taking an Inch from a black Line of two Inches, and an jm. 

Inch from a red Line of two Inches, the remaining parts of the o . 

two Lines will be equal, or that if you take Equals from Equals, the 

Remainder will be equals : Which, I fay, of theſe two, is the clearer 

and firſt known, I leave to any one to determine, it not being ma- 

terial to my preſent Occaſion. That which I have here to do, is to 

enquire, whether if it be the readieſt way to Knowledge, to begin 

with general Maxims, and build upon them, it be yet a fafe way 

to take the Principles, which are laid down in any other Science, as 

unqueſtionable Truths; and ſo receive them without Examination, 

and adhere to them, without ſuffering to be doubted of, becauſe 

Mathematicians have been ſo happy, or ſo fair, to uſe none but 

ſelf-evident and undeniable. If this be fo, I know not what may 

not paſs for Truth in Morality, what may not be introduced and 

proved in Natural Philoſophy. 0 

Let that Principle of ſome of the Philoſophers, That all is Mat- 
ter, and that there is nothing elſe, be received for certain at, 
Ws - _ bitable 


” . 


bitable, and it will be eaſy to be ſeen by the Writings of ſome that 
have revived it again in our days, what Conſequences it will lead us 
into. Let any one, with Polemo, take the World; or, with the 
Stoicks, the ther, or the Sun; or, with Anazimenes, the Air, to 
be Gol; and what a Divinity, Religion, and Worſhip muſt we 
needs have! Nothing can be 55 dangerous as Principles thus taben up 
without queſtioning or examination ; eſpecially if they be ſuch as con- 
cern Morality, which influence Mens Lives, and give a Biaſs to al] 
their Actions. Who might not juſtly expect another kind of Life 
in Ariſtippus, who placed Happineſs in bodily Pleaſure ; and in 
Antiſthenes, who made Virtue ſufficient to Felicity? And he who, 
with Plato, ſhall place Beatitude in the Knowledge of G OD, will 
have his Thoughts raiſed to other Contemplations, than thoſe who 
look not beyond this Spot of Earth, and thoſe periſhing Things 
which are to be had in it. He that, with Archelaus, ſhall lay it 
down as gga Principle, That Right and Wrong, Honeſt and Diſho- 
neſt, are defined only by Laws, and not by Nature, will have other 
meaſures of moral Rectitude and Pravity, than thoſe who take it for 
ranted, that we are under Obligations antecedent to all humane 
3 11 pts 
Tii-w 5. If therefore thoſe that paſs for Principles, are not certain, (which 
o lub. ye muſt have ſome way to know, that we may be able to diſtinguiſh 
them from thoſe that are doubtful,) but are only made fo to us by 
our blind affent, we are liable to be miſled by them; and inſtead of 
being guided into Truth, we ſhall, by Principles, be only confir- 
__ ted in Miſtake: andi&rrop, © 0! Hort nn; + 5 
Buttocom- 6. But ſince the Knowledge of the Certainty of Principles, as 


pare clear 


_ complecs well as of all other Truths, depends only upon the Perception, we 


deas un- 


der tea have, of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of our Ideas, the way to 

Nane. improve our Knowledge, is not, I am ſure, blindly, and with an im- 

plicit Faith, to receive and ſwallow Principles; but is, I think, to 

get and f in our Minds clear, diftinfF, and complete Ideas, as far as 

they are to be had, and annex to them proper and conſtant Names. And 

thus, perhaps, without any other Principles, but barely conſidering 

thoſe Ideas, and by comparing them one with another, finding their Agree- 

ment, and Diſagreement, and their ſeveral Relations and Habitudes; 

wee ſhall get more true and clear Knowledge, by the conduct of this 

one Rule, than by taking up Principles, and thereby putting our 
Minds into the diſpoſal of others. 
mers $7. We muſt therefore, if we will proceed, as Reaſon adviſes, 
atvercin; adapt our Methods of Enquiry to the Nature of the Ideas we examine, and 
6 7 the Truth we ſearch after. General and certain Truths, are only 
ae founded in the Habitudes and Relations of abſtract Ideas. A ſaga- 

Ideas. Cious and methodical Application of our Thoughts, for | the finding 

out theſe Relations, is the only way to diſcover all, that can be put, 

with Truth and certainty concerning them, into general Propoſiti- 

ons. By what Steps we are to mY in theſes to be learned in the 

Schools of the Mathematicians, who from very plain and eaſy Be- 

ginnings, by gentle degrees, and a continued Chain of Reaſopings, 
R b | | procee 
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proceed to the Diſcovery and Demonſtration of Truths; that appear 
at firſt Sight beyond human Capacity. , The Art of finding. Proofs; 
and the admirable Methods they have invented for the fingling out, 
atid laying in order thoſe intermediate Heat, that demonſtratively 
ſhew the Equality or Inequality of unapplicable Quantities, is that 
which has carried them ſo far, and produced ſuch wonderful and 
unexpected Diſcoveries : but whether ſomething like this; in reſpect 
of other Ideas, as well as thoſe of Magnitude, may not in time be 
faund out, I will not determine. This, I think, I may ſay, that 
if other Ideas, that are the real, as well as nominal Eſſences of their 
Species, were purſued in the way familiar to Mathematicians, they 
would carry our Thoughts farther, and with greater Evidence and 
Clearneſs than poſſibly we are apt to imagine. 

08. This gave me the Confidence to advance that Conjecture, B ri 
which I ſuggeſt, Chap. 3. viz. That Morality is capable of Demonſtra- dh 
tion, as well as Mathematicks. For the Ideas that Ethicks are con- , 
verſant about, being all real Eſſences, and ſuch, as I imagine, haye 
a diſcoverable Connexion and Agreement one with another; ſo far 
as we can find their Habitudes and Relations, ſo far we ſhall be poſ- 
ſeſſed of certain, real, and general Truths: and I doubt not, but if 
a right Method were taken, a great part of Morality might be made 
out with that Clearneſs, that could leave, to a conſidering Man, 
no more Reaſon to doubt, than he could have to doubt of the 
Truth of Propoſitions in Mathematicks, which have been demon- 
ſtrated to him. „ 

9. In our Search after the Knowledge of Subſtances; our want BuKvor- 
of Ideas, that are ſuitable to ſuch a way of proceeding, obliges us Aae to 
to a quite different Method. We advance not here, as in the other 1.1%": 
( where our abſtract Ideas are real as well as nominal Eſſences) by e 
contemplating our Ideas, and conſidering their Relations and Cor- 
reſpondencies; that helps us very little, for the Reaſons, that in an- 
other place we have at large ſet down. By which, I think, it is e- 
vident, that Subſtances afford Matter of very little general Know- 
ledge ; and the bare Contemplation of their abſtract Ideas, will car- 
ry us but a very little way in the Search of Truth and Certairity: 
What then are we to do for the Improvement of our Knowledge in 
ſubſtantial Beings ? Here we are to take a quite contrary Courſe, the 
want of Ideas of their real Eſſences, ſends us from our own Thoughts; 
to the Things themſelves, as they exiſt. Experience here muſt teach 
me, what Reaſon cannot: and tis by trying alone, that I can cer- 
tainly know, what other Qualities co-exiſt with thoſe of my com- 
plex Idea, v. g. whether that yellow, heavy, fuſible Body, I call Gold; 

malleable, or no ; which Experience (which way ever it prove; 
in that particular Body, I examine) makes me not certain, that it 1s 
ſo, in all, or any other yellow, heavy, fuſible Bodies, but that which 
J have tried. Becauſe it is no Conſequence one way or tother from 
my complex Idea; the Neceſſity or Inconſiſtence of Malleability, 
hath tio viſible Connexion with the Combinatioii of that Colour, 
Weight, and Fuſibility in any Body. What 1 have ſaid here of the 


nominal 
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notminal Eſſence of Gold, ſuppoſed to conſiſt of a Body of ſuch a 
determinate Colour, Weight, and Fuſibility, will hold true, if Mal. 
leableneſs, Fixedneſs, and Solubility in Aqua Regia be added to it. Our 
Reaſonings from theſe Ideas will carry us but a little way in the cer- 
tain Diſcovery of the other Properties in thoſe Maſſes of Matter 
wherein all theſe are to be found. Becauſe the other Properties of 
ſuch Bodies, depending not on theſe, but on that unknown real EC. 
ſence, on which theſe alſo depend, we cannot by them diſcover the reſt; 
we can go no farther than the ſimple Ideas of our nominal Eſſence wil] 
carry us, which is very little beyond themſelves; and ſo afford us 
but very ſparingly any certain, univerſal, and uſeful Truths. For 
upon Trial, having found that particular piece (and all others of 
that Colour, Weight, and Fuſibility, that I ever tried) malleable, 
that allo makes now perhaps, a part of my complex Idea, part of 
my nominal Eſſence of Gold: Whereby though I make my complex 
Idea, to which I affix the Name Gold, to conſiſt of more fimple Ideas 
than before: yet ſtill, it not containing the real Eſſence of any Spe- 
cies of Bodies, it helps me not certainly to know (1 ſay to know, 
perhaps, it may to conjecture) the other remaining Properties of 
that Body, farther than they have a viſible Connexion, with ſome 
or all of the ſimple Ideas, that make up my nominal Efſence. For 
Example, I cannot be certain from this complex Idea, whether Gold 
be fixed, or no: Becauſe, as before, there is no neceſſary Connexion, 
or Inconſiſtence to be diſcovered betwixt a complex Idea of a Body, 
yellow, heavy, fuſible, malleable, betwixt theſe, I ſay, and Fizedneſs, 
fo that I may certainly know, that in whatſoever Body theſe are 
found, there Frzedneſs is ſure to be. Here again for Aſſurance, I 
muſt apply my ſelf to Experience; as far as that reaches, I may 
have certain Knowledge, but no farther. . . 

nne $10. I deny not, but a Man accuſtomed to rational and regular 

Caren. Experiments ſhall be able to ſee farther into the Nature of Bodies, 

«xc, 7 and gueſs righter at their yet unknown Properties, than one, that 
is a Stranger to them: But yet, as I have ſaid, this is but Judgment 

and Opinion, not Knowledge and Certainty. This way of getting, 
and improving our Knowledge in Subſtances only by Experience and Hiſto- 
ry, which is all that the Weakneſs of our Faculties in this State of 
Metiocrity, which we are in in this World, can attain to, makes 
me ſuſpect, that natural Philoſophy is not capable of being made 
a Science. We are able, I imagine, to reach very little general 
Knowledge concerning the Species of Bodies, and their ſeveral Pro- 
perties. Experiments and Hiſtorical Obſervations we may have, 
from which we may draw Advantages of Eaſe and Health, and 
thereby increaſe our Stock of Conveniences for this Life: but beyond 
this, 1 fear our Talents reach not, nor are our Faculties, as I gueſs, 
able to advance. r 3 
refs b r. From whence it is obvious to conclude, that ſince our Fa- 

Kon culties are not fitted to penetrate into the internal Fabrick and real 

ge“ Eſſences of Bodies; but yet plainly diſcover to us the Being of 2 

abn. GOD, and the Knowledge of our ſelves, enough to lead us 2 0 
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full and clear Diſcovery of our Duty, and great Concernment, it 
will become us, as rational Creatures, to imploy thoſe Faculties we 
have about what they are moſt adapted to, and follow the Direction 
of Nature, where it ſeems to point us out the way. For tis rational 
to conclude, that our proper Imployment lies in thoſe Enquiries; 
and in that fort of Knowledge, which is moſt ſuited to our natural 
Capacities, and carries in it our greateſt Intereſt, i. e. the Condition 
of our eternal Eſtate. Hence I think I may conclude, that Morali- 
ty is the proper Science, and Buſineſs of Mankind in general ; (who are 
both concerned, and fitted to ſearch out their Summum Bonum,) as 
ſeveral Arts, converſant about ſeveral parts of Nature, are the Lot 
and private Talent of particular Men, for the common uſe of hu- 
mane Life, and their own particular Subſiſtence in this World. Of 
what Conſequence the Diſcovery of one natural Body, and its Pro- 
perties may be to humane Life, the whole great Continent of Ame 
rica is a convincing Inſtance : whoſe Ignorance in uſeful Arts, and 
want of the greateſt part of the Conveniences of Life, in a Country 
that abounded with all ſorts of natural Plenty, I think, may be at- 
tributed to their [gnorance, of what was to be found in a very or- 
dinary deſpicable Stone, I mean the Mineral of Iron. And what- 
ever we think of our Parts or Improvements in this part of the 
World, where Knowledge and Plenty ſeem to vie each with other ; 
yet to any one, that will ſeriouſly refle& on it, I ſuppoſe, it will ap- 
pear paſt doubt, that were the uſe of Iron loſt among us, we ſhould 
in a few Ages be unavoidably reduced to the Wants and Ignorance 
of the ancient ſavage. Americans, whoſe natural Endowments and 
Proviſions come no way ſhort of thoſe of the moſt flouriſhing and 
polite Nations. So that he who firſt made known the uſe of that 
one contemptible Mineral, may be truly ſtyled the Father of Arts, 
and Author of Plenty. C 
$12. I would not therefore be thought to diſ-eſteem, or diſſuade Bu nyt 
the Study of Nature. 1 readily agree the Contemplation of his Works Zune 


| : g P | Hypotheſes 
gives us occaſion to admire, revere, and glorify their Author: and ©4775 


ik rightly directed, may be of greater Benefit to Mankind, than 
the Monuments of exemplary Charity, that have at ſo great Charge 
been raiſed by the Founders of Hoſpitals and Alms-houſes. He that 
firſt invented Printing, diſcovered the Uſe of the Compaſs ; or 
made publick the Virtue and right uſe of Kin Kina, did more for the 
Propagation of Knowledge; for the ſupplying and increaſe of uſeful 
Commodities; and ſaved more from the Grave, than thoſe who 
built Colleges, Work-houſes, and Hoſpitals. All that I would 
ſay, is, that we ſhould not be too forwardly poſſeſſed with the Opi-— 
nion, or Expectation of Knowledge, where it is hot to be had; or 

by ways that will not attain it: That we ſhould not take doubtful 
Syſtems, for complete Sciences; nor unintelligible Notions, for ſci- 
entifical Demonſtrations. In the Knowledge of Bodies, we muſt 
be content to glean, what we can, from particular Experiments: 
fince we cannot from a, Diſcovery of their real Eflences, graſp at a 
time whole Sheaves ; and in Bundles comprehend the Nature and 
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Properties of whole Species together. Where our Enquiry is con- 
cerning Co- exiſtence, or Repugnancy to co-exiſt, which by Con- 
templation of our Ideas, we cannot diſcover; there Experience, Ob- 
ſervation, and natural Hiftory, muſt give us by our Senſes, and by 
Retail, an Infight into corporeal Subſtances. The Knowledge of 
Bodies we'muft get by our Senſes, warily employed in taking No- 
tice of their Qualities aad Operations on one another: And what 
we hope to know of ſeparate Spirits in this World, we mult, I 
think, expect only from Revelation. He that ſhall conſider, how 
little general Maxime, precarious Principles, and Hypotheſes lai i down at 

Plea ſure, hade promoted true Knowledge,or helped to ſatisfy the Enquiries 
of rational Men after real Improvements ; How little, l. ſay, the ſet- 
ting aut at that end, has for many Ages together advanced Mens 
Progrets towards the Knowledge of natural Philoſophy, will think, 
we have Reaſon to thank thoſe, who in this latter Age have taken 
another Courfe, and have trod out to us, though not an eaſier 
way to learned Ignorance, yet a ſurer way to profitable Know- 

The true + 13. Not that we may hot, to explain any Phenomena of Na- 
. ture, make uſe of any probable Hypotheſis whatſoever: Hypotheſes, 
if they are well made, are at leaſt great Helps to the Memory, and 
often direct us to ne Diſcoveries. But my Meaning is, that we 
ſhould not take up any one too: haſtily, (which the Mind, that would 
always penetrate into the Cauſes of Things, and have Principles to 

ref} on, is very apt to do, ) till we have very well examined Particulars, 

and made feveral Experiments, in that Thing which we would 
explain by our Hypotheſis, and fee whether it will agree to them 

all; whether our Principles will carry us quite through, and not 

be as inconſiſtent with one Phenomenon of Nature, as they ſeem 

to accommodate, and explain another. And at leaſt, that we 
take Care, that the Name of Principles deceive us not, nor impoſe 
on us, by making us receive that for an unqueſtionable Truth, 
which is really, at beſt, but a very doubtful Conjecture, ſuch 

as are moſt (I had almoſt ſaid all) of the Hypotheſes in natural Phi- 

EF 1 ori ed wiiginos 

Clear and Tag But whether natural Philoſophy - be capable of Certainty, 
Iver wir OF no, the ways to enlarge our Knowledpe, as far as we are capable, ſeem | 
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ws b Firſt, The Firſt is to get and ſettle in our Minds determined Ideas 
bſ- eb of thoſe Things, whereof we have general or ſpecifick Names ; at 
men, leaſt of ſo many of them as we would confider and improve our 
0 4c, Knowledge in, or reaſon about. And if they be ſpecifick Ideas of 
re te Subſtances, we ſhould endeavour alſo to make them as complete as 
ze ow We can, whereby I mean, that we ſhould put together as many 
«4 fimple Ideas, as being conſtantly: obſerved to co-exiſt, may per- 
fectly determine the Species : And each of thoſe fimple Ideas, which 
are the Ingredients of bur Complex, one ſhould be clear and diſtinct 
in our Minds. For it being evident, that our Knowledge cannot 
exceed our fdeas ; as far as they are either imperfect, confuſed, 
| Tor) EBB A | 
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or obſcure, we cannot expect to have certain, perfect, or clear 
Knowledge. IB 
Szcondly, The other is the Art of finding out thoſe Intermediate Ideas, 
which may thew us the Agreement, or Repugnancy' of other Leas, 
which cannot be immediately compared. F 
915. That theſe two (and not the relying on Maxims, and draw- Matene: 

ing Conſequences from ſome general Propoſtions) are/the right hays 
Method of improving our Knowledge in the 7dexs of other Modes 

beſides thoſe of Quantity, the Confideration of Mathematical Know- + 

ledge will eafily inform us. Where firſt we ſhall find, that he, that 

has not a perfect, and clear Idea of thoſe Angles, or Figures of 

which he deſires to know any thing, is utterly thereby uncapable of 

any Knowledge about them. Suppoſe but a Man, not to have a 

perfect exact, Idea of et bo a Scalenum, or Trapezium; an d 

there is nothing more certain, than, that he will in vain ſeek any 

Demonſtration about them. Farther it is evident, that it was not 

the Influence of thoſe Maxims, which are taken for Principles in 

Mathematicks, that hath led the Maſters of that Science into thoſe 

wonderful Diſcoveries they have made. Let a Man of good Parts 

know all the Maxims generally made uſe of in Mathematicks nevet 

ſo perfectly, and contemplate their Extent and Conſequences, as 

much as he pleaſes, he will by their Aſſiſtance, I ſappoſe, ſcarce 

ever come to know that the Square of the Hypotenuſe in a right angled 

Triangle, is equal to the Squares of the two other Sides. The Knowledge, 
chat the Whole Is equal to all its Parts, and if Jou take Equals from 

Equals, the Remainder will be Equal, &c. helped him fit, 7 preſume, © 
to this Demonſtration : And a Man may, think, pore on enough 

on thoſe Axioms, without ever ſeeing one jot the more of Mathema: - 

They have been difcovered by the Thoughts other- 


tical Truths. They i the Thoughts other: 
ways applied : The Mind had other Objects other Views before it, 
far different from thoſe Maxims, when it firlt ne . 
ſuch kind of Truths in Mathematicks, which Men well enough ac- 
quainted with thoſe received Axioms, but ignorant of their Me- 
thod, who firſt made theſe Demonſtrations, can never ſifficiently 
admire. And who knows what Methods, to enlarge out Know- 
ledge in other parts of Science, may hereafter he invented, anſwer- 
ing that of Algebra in Mathematicks, which fo readily finds out 
Ideas of Quantities to meaſure others by, whoſe Equality or Pro- 
m7 we could otherwiſe very hardly, or, pethaps, never come to 
r | „ ² A OTE 3 7s 
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5 CRT” 
; Some farther Conſiderations concerning our Knowledge. 


Ae e * VR Knowledge, as in other Things, ſo in this, has a great 
575% Conformity with our Sight, that it is neither wholly ne- 


olumary, ceſſary, nor wholly voluntary. If our Knowledge were altogether ne- 

ceſſary, all Mens Knowledge would not only be alike, but every 
Man would know all that is knowable : and if it were wholly vo- 
luntary, ſome Men ſo little regard or value it, that they would have 
extreme little, or none at all. Men that have Senſes, cannot chuſe 
but receiye ſome Ideas by them; and if they have Memory, they 
cannot but retain ſome of them; and if they have any diſtinguiſhing 
Faculty,, cannot but perceive. the Agreement, or Diſagreement of 
ſome; of them one with another: As he that has Eyes, if he will 
open them by Day, cannot but ſee ſome Objects, and perceive a 
difference in them. But though a Man with his Eyes open in the 
Light, cannot but ſee ; yet there be certain Objects, which he may 
chuſe whether he will turn his Eyes to ; there may be in his Reach 
a Book containing Pictures, and Diſcourſes, capable to delight, or 
inſtruc him, which yet he may never have the Will to open, never 
take the Pains to look into. os eee i 


The Appli- $2, There is alſo another Thing in a Man's Power, and that is, 
ney; though he turns his Eyes ſometimes towards an Object, yet he may 
3 chuſe whether he will curiouſly ſurvey it, and with an intent Ap- 
— guete endeavour to obſerve accurately all that is viſible in it. 
pleaſe. , But yet what he does ſee, he cannot ſee otherwiſe than he does. It 
depends not on his Will to ſee that Black, which appears Tellow ; 
nor to perſuade himſelf, that what actually ſcalds him, feels cold: 
The Earth will not appear painted with Flowers, nor the Fields co- 
vered with Verdure, whenever he has a Mind to it: in the cold Win- 
ter, he cannot help ſeeing it white and hoary, if he will look abroad. 
Juſt thus is it with our Underſtanding, all that is voluntary in our 
Knowledge, .is the employing, or with-holding any. of. our Faculties 
from this or that ſort of Objects, and a more, or leſs accurate ſurvey 
of them; But they, being employed, our Will hath no Power to deter- 
mine the Roophdge of the Mind one way or other; that is done only 
by the Objects themſelves, as far as they are clearly diſcovered. And 
therefore, as far as Mens Senſes are converſant about external Objects, 
tee Mind cannot but receive thoſe Ideas, which are preſented by 
them, and be informed of the Exiſtence of Things without : and 
ſo far as Mens Thoughts converſe with their own determin'd Ideas, 
they cannot but, in ſome meaſure, obſerve the Agreement, and 
Diſagreement that is to be found amongſt ſome of them, which is ſo 
far Knowledge: and if they have Names for thoſe Ideas which they 
have thus conſidered, they muſt needs be aſſured of the Truth of 
thoſe Propofitions, which expreſs that Agreement, or Diſagreement, 
they perceive in them, and be undoubtedly convinced * 4 
Sons ruths. 


V 


3 
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Truths. For what a Man ſees, he cannot but ſee; and what he 
perceives, he cannot but know that he perceives. 
0 3. Thus he that has got the Ideas of Numbers, and hath taken 1e 
the Pains to compare One, Two, and Three, to Six, cannot chuſe but e 
know that they are equal: He that hath got the Idea of a Triangle; 
and found the ways to meaſure its Angles, and their Maghitudes, 
is certain that its three Angles are equal to two right ones. And 
can as little doubt of that, as of this Truth, that it is impoſſible for the 
ame to be, and not to ke. Mui N 
He alſo that hath the Idea of an intelligent, but frail and weak t waws: 
Being, made by and depending on another, who is eternal, omni-“ “ 
potent, perfectly wiſe and good, will as certainly know that Man 
is to honour, fear, and obey GOD, as that the Sun ſhines, when he 
ſees it. For if he hath but the Ideas of two ſuch Beings in his Mind, 
and will turn his Thoughts that way, and conſider them, he will as 
certainly find that the Inferior, Finite, and Dependent, is under 
an Obligation to obey the Supreme and Infinite, as he is certain to 
find, that Three, Four, and Seven, are leſs than Fifteen, if he will 
conſider, and compute thoſe Numbers; nor can he be ſarer in a 
clear Morning that the Sun is riſen, if he will but open his Eyes, 
and turn them that way. But yet theſe Truths, being never ſo cer- 
tain, never ſo clear, he may be ignorant of either, or all of them, 
who will never take the Pains to employ his Faculties, as he ſhould, 
to inform himſelf about tem. 214 3 
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CHAP. XIV. 
"Of , 


91. 1 HE Underſtanding Faculties being given to Man, not o., Ker: 
I barely for Speculation, but alſo for the Conduct of his ft u 
Life, Man would be at a great Loſs, if he had nothing to direct ns. 
him, but what has the Certainty of true Knowledge, For that being 
very ſhort and ſcanty, as we have ſeen, he would be often utterly 
in the dark, and in moſt of the Actions of his Life, perfectly at a 
ſtand, had he nothing to guide him in the Abſence of clear and cer- 
tain Knowledge. He that will not eat, till he has Demonſtration 
that it will nouriſh him; he that will not ſtir, till he infallibly knows 
the Buſineſs he goes about will ſucceed, will have little elſe to do, 
but:faifbll add atalh: . ed ittu 
2 2. Therefore as God has ſet ſome Things in broad day-light; vu «z 
as he has given us ſome certain Knowledge, though limited to a few 17 5 2 
Things in Compariſon, probably, as a. Taſte of what intellectual iniizt: 
Creatures are capable of, to excite in us a Deſire and Endeavour 
after a better State: So in the greateſt part of our Concernment, he 
has afforded us only the Twilight, as I may ſo ſay, of Probablility, 
ſuitable, I preſume, to that State of Mediocrity and Probationer- 

ſhip; 
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ſhip, he has been pleaſed to place us in here; wherein to check our 


Over- confidence and Preſumption, we might by every Day's Ex- 


perience be made ſenſible of our Short. ſighterineis and Liableneſs to 
Error ʒ the Senſe. whereof might be a conftant Admonition to us, 


to ſpend the Days of this our Pilgrimage with Induſtry and Care, 


in the Search, and following of that way, which might lead us to a 
State of greater Perfection. It being highly rational to think, even 
were Revelation ſilent in the Caſe, That as Men employ thoſe Ta- 
lents, God has given them here, they ſhall accordingly receive their 


| Rewards at the'Cloſe of the Day, when their Sun ſhall (et, and 


Fudgment 


ſupplies the 


want of 


Night ſhall put an end to their Labours. —— 1219 
93. The Faculty, which God has given Man to ſupply the want 
of clear and certain Knowledge, in Caſes where that cannot be had, 


ee is Judgment : whereby the Mind takes its Ideas to agree, or diſagree; 


or which is the ſame, any Propoſition to be true, or falſe, | without 
perceiving a demonſtrative Evidence in the Proofs. The Mind 
ſometimes exerciſes this Judgment out of neceſſity, where demon- 
ſtrative Proofs, and certain Knowledge are not to be had; and ſome- 
times out of Lazineſs, Unskilfulneſs, or Haſte, even where de- 
monſtrative and certain Proofs are to be had. Men often ſtay not 
warily to examine the Agreement or Diſagreement of two Ideas, 
which they are defirous, or concerned to know ; but either incapa- 
ble of ſuch Attention, as is requiſite in a long Train of Gradations, 
or impatient of Delay, lightly caſt their Eyes on, or wholly paſs by 
the Proofs; and ſo without making out the Demonſtration, deter- 


mine of the Agreement or Diſagreement of two Ideas, as it were by 


a View of them as they are at a diſtance, and take it to be 
the one or the other, as ſeems moſt likely to them upon ſuch a looſe 
Survey. This Faculty of the Mind, -when it is exerciſed immedi- 
ately about Things, is called Judgment ; when about Truths delivered 
in Words, is moſt commonly called Aſſent or Diſſent : which being 


the moſt uſual way, wherein the Mind has occafion to employ this 


bs 


17 to Equivocation. 
94. 1 


Fulgment 


Faculty, I ſhall under theſe Terms treat of it, as leaſt liable in our 


hus the Mind has two Faculties, converſant about Truth 


. h 3 ; | . 
i | * . 2 11. Th OE . ; | 
2 Firſt, Knawledge, whereby it certainly perceives, and is undoubt- 


 prrecving edly fatisfied of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any Ideas. 


Secondly, Judgment, which is the putting Ideas together, or ſepa- 
rating them from one another in the Mind, when their certain A- 
greement or Diſagreement- is not perceived, but preſumed to be ſo; 
which is, as the Word imports, taken to be ſo before it certainly ap- 
pears. And if it ſo unites, or ſeparates them, as in Reality Things 


are, it is right Judgment, 
= Real | _ 22. Ul . 
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Probability, 6 


CHAP XV. 
Of Probability, 


” the Ap- 
agreement of two Ideas, by the Intervention of one or — 


more Proofs, which have a conſtant, immutable, and viſible Con- al. 
nexion one with another: ſo Probability is nothing but the Appear- “ef 
ance of ſuch an Agreement, or Diſagreement, by the Intervention 
of Proofs, whoſe Connexion is not conſtant and immutable, or at 
leaſt is not perceived to be ſo, but is, or appears for the moſt part 
to be ſo, and is enough to induce the Mind to judge the Propoſition 
to be true, or falſe, rather than the contrary. For Example: In the 
Demonſtration of it, a Man perceives the certain immutable Con- 
nexion there is of Equality, between the three Angles of a Trian- 
gle, and thoſe intermediate ones, which are made uſe of to ſhew 
their Equality to two right ones: and fo by an intuitive Knowledge 
of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of the intermediate [deas in each 
Step of the Progreſs, the whole Series is continued with an Evi- 
dence, which clearly ſhews the Agreement, or Diſagreement, of 
thoſe three Angles, in Equality to two right ones : And thus he 
has certain Knowledge that it is ſo. But another Man who never 
took the Pains to obſerve the Demonſtration, hearing a Mathemati- 
cian, a Man of Credit, affirm the three Angles of a Triangle, to be 
equal to two right ones, aſſents to it; i. e. receives it for true. In 
which caſe, the Foundation of his Aſſent is the Probability of the 
thing, the Proof being ſuch, as for the moſt part carries Truth with 
it: The Man, on whoſe Teſtimony he receives it, not being wont 
to affirm any thing contrary to, or beſides his Knowledge, eſpecially 
in Matters of this kind. So that that which cauſes his Aſſent to this 
Propoſition, that the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two 
right ones, that which makes him take theſe Ideas to agree, without 
knowing them to do ſo, is the wonted Veracity of the Speaker in 
other Caſes, or his ſuppoſed Veracity in this. - 

} 2, Our Knowledge, as has been ſhewu, being very narrow, # is © 
and we not happy enough to find certain Truth in every thing which 7* 
we have occaſion to conſider; moſt of the Propoſitions we think, unde 
reaſon, diſcourſe, nay act upon, are ſuch, as we cannot have un- 
doubted Knowledge of their Truth: yet ſome of them border fo 
near upon Certainty, that we make no doubt at all about them; but 
aſſent to them as firmly, and act, according to that Aſſent, as reſo- 
lately, as if they were infallibly demonſtrated, and that our Know- 
ledge of them was perfect and certain. But there being degrees 
herein, from the very Neighbourhood of Certainty and Demonſtra- 
tion, quite down to Improbability and Unlikelineſs, even to the 
Confines of Impoſſibility ; and alſo degrees of Aſent from full 4ſſu- 
rance and Confidence, quite down to Conjelture „Daub, and Ditz 

a 


d 1. A Demonſtration is the ſhewing the Agreement, or DiC. Pod 
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I ſhall come now, (having, as I think, found out the Bounds of 
Humane Knowledge and Certainty,) in the next place to conſider 
the ſeveral Degrees and Grounds of Probability, and Aſſent or Faith, 

Being that 9 3. Probability is Likelineſs to be true, the very Notation of the 


 whith 


mates = Word ſignifying ſuch a Propoſition, for which there be Arguments 


preſume 


ns Or Proofs, to make it pals or be received for true. The Entertain- 


1:54, ment the Mind gives this fort of Propoſitions, is called Belief, Aſent, 


before we PTD : . 23 
row them or Opinion, which is the admitting or receiving any Propoſſtion 


e true, upon Arguments or Proofs that are found to perſwade us 
to receive it as true, without certain Knowledge that it is ſo. And 
herein lies the Difference between Probability and Certainty, Faith and 
Knowledge, that in all the Parts of Knowledge, there is Intuition; 
each immediate Idea, each Step has its viſible and certain Connexion; 
in Belief not ſo. That which makes me believe, is ſomething ex- 
traneous to the Thing I belreve; ſomething not evidently join- 
ed on both fides to, and ſo not manifeſtly ſhewing the Apree- 
ment, or Diſagreement of thoſe Ideas, that are under Conſidera- 
tion, 

1 1 2 4. Probability then, being to ſupply the Defect of our Know- 

Provatiliry ledge, and to guide us where that fails, is always converſant about 

-"/miz, Propofitions, whereof we have no Certainty, but only ſome Induce- 


conformity 


wich ow ments to receive them for true. The Grounds of it are, in ſhort, theſe 


no two following „„ 
nom of o- Firſt, The Conformity of any thing with our own Knowledge, 
1 Ex- Obſervation, and Experience. Ne 

Secondly, The Teſtimony of others, vouching their Obſervation 
and Experience. In the Teſtimony of others, is to be conſidered, 
1. The Number. 2. The Integrity. 3. The Skill of the Wit- 
neſſes. 4. The Deſign of the Author, where it is a Teſtimony out 
of a Book cited. 5. The Conſiſtency of the Parts, and Circumſtan- 
ces of the Relation. 6. Contrary Teftimonies | 


1. i 9 5, Probability wanting that intuitive Evidence, which infalli- 


ns pro bly determines the Underſtanding, and produces certain Knowledge, 
andcon the Mind if it will proceed rationally, ought to examine all the Grounds of 


ought to be 


 exanined, Probability, and ſee how they make more or leſs, for or againſt any 


before we 


con: 10 probable Propoſition, before it aſſents to or diſſents from it, and 

Jum". upon a due ballancing the whole, reject, or receive it, with a more 
or leſs firm Aſſent, proportionably to the Preponderancy of the 
greater Gronnds of Probability on one ſide or the other. For Ex- 
ample: | . 

If my ſelf ſee a Man walk on the Ice, it is paſt Probability, tis 
Knowledge: but if another tells me he ſaw a Man in England in the 
midſt of a ſharp Winter, walk upon Water harden'd with cold ; 
this has ſo great Conformity with what is uſually obſerved to hap- 

pen, that 1 am diſpoſed by the Nature of the thing it ſelf to aſſent 
to it, unleſs ſome manifeſt Suſpicion attend the Relation of that 
Matter of Fact. But if the ſame thing be told to one born between 
the Tropicks, who never ſaw nor heard of any ſuch Thing before, 
there the whole Probability relies on Teſtimony : And as the Rela- 
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tors are more in Number; and of more Credit; and liave no Intereſt 
to ſpeak contrary to the Truth; ſo that Matter of Fact is like to 
find more or leſs Belief. Though to a Man, whoſe Experience has 
been always quite contraty, and has never heard of any thing like 
it, the moſt untainted Credit of a Witneſs will ſcarce be able to find 
Belief. And as it happened to a Dutch Ambaſſador; wlio entertain- 
ing the King of Siam with the Particularities of Holland, which he 
was inquiſitive after, amongſt other things told him, that the Water 
in his Country, would ſometimes, in cold Weather, be ſo hard, 
that Men walked upon it, and that it would bear an Elephant, if 
he were there. To which the King replied, Hitherto I have believed 
the ſtrange Things you have told me, becauſe I look upon you as a ſober fair 
Man, but now I am ſure you lye. „„ TX 
? 6. Upon theſe Grounds depends the Probability of any Propoſiti- ne, tring 
on : And as the Conformity of our Knowledge, as the Certainty > 1 
of Obſervations, as the Frequency and Conſtancy of Experience, 
and the Number and Credibility of Teſtimonies, do more 6r leſs 
agree, or diſagree with it, ſo is any Propoſition in it ſelf, more or 
leſs probable. There is another, 1 confeſs, which though by it ſelf 
it be no true Ground of Probability; yet is often made uſe of for one, 
by which Men moſt commonly regulate their Aſſent, and upon 
which they pin their Faith more than any thing elſe, and; that is, 
the Opinion of others; though there cannot be a more dangerous thing 
to rely on, nor more likely to miſlead one; fince there is much 
more Falſhood and Error among Men, than Truth and Know- 
ledge. And if the Opinions and Perſwaſions of others; whom we 
know and think well of, be a Ground of Aſſent; Men have Reaſon 
to be Heathens in Japan, Mahometans in Turkey, Papiſts in Spain, 
Proteſtants in England, and Lutherans in Sueden. But of this wrong 
Ground of Aſſent, 1 ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at large in 
another place. 
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CHAP, XVI. ; 
Of the Degrees of A —_— 


| fore-going Chapter, as they are the Foundations on — 
which our Aſſent is built; ſo are they alſo the meaſure whereby its 4 
ſeveral Degrees are, or ought to be regulated: only we are to take Pro 
Notice, that whatever Grounds of Probability there may be, they © 
yet operate no farther on the Mind, which fearches after Truth, 
and endeavours to judge right, than they appear; at leaſt in the 
firſt Judgment or Search that the Mind makes. I confeſs, in the 
Opinions Men have, and firmly ſtick to, in the World, their Aſſent 
is not always from an actual View of the Reaſons that at. firſt pre- 
vailed with them: It being in 1 375 almoſt impoſſible, and 
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61. ! H E Grounds of Probability, we have laid down in the ow 47m 
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in moſt very hard, even for thoſe who have very admirable Me. 
mories, to retain all the Provts, which upon a due examination, 
made them embrace that fide of the Queſtion. It ſuffices that they 
have once with Care and Fairneſs, fifted the Matter as far as the 

could; and that they have ſearched into all the Particulars, that the 

could imagine to give any Light to the Queſtion ; and with the beſt 
of their Skill, caſt up the Account upon the whole Evidence : and 
thus having once found on which fide the Probablity appeared to 
them, after as full and exact an Enquiry as they can make, they lay 
up the Conclufion in their Memories, as a Truth they have diſco- 
vered ; and for the future they remain ſatisfied with the Teftimon 

of their Memories, that this is the Opinion, that by the Proofs they 
have once ſeen of it, deſerves ſuch a degree of their Aſſent as they af. 


för ir. | | 

The ihe _ $2. This is all that the greateſt part of Men are capable of doing, 
be ataaly in regulating their Opinions and Judgments ; unleſs a Man will ex- 
and then. a&t of them, either to retain diſtinctly in their Memories all the 


we mudst 


we mu? Proofs concerning any probable Truth, and that too in the ſame or- 


ſetve with der, and regular Deduction of Conſequences, in which they have 


3 formerly placed or ſeen them; which ſometimes is enough to fill a 
ſaxgromd large Volume upon one fingle Queſtion: Or elſe they muſt require 
ere A Man, for every Opinion that he embraces, every Day to examine 
4jem. the Proofs: both which are impoſſible. It is unavoidable there- 
fore, that the Memory be jelied on in the Caſe, and that Men be 
perſwaded of ſeveral Opinions, whereof the Proofs are not actually in their 
Theaghts 3 nay, which perhaps they are not able actually to re- 
call. Without this, the greateſt part of Men maſt be either very 
Scepticks, or change every Moment, and yield themſelves up to 
whoever, having lately ſtudied the Queſtion, offers them Argu- 
ments ; which, for want of Memory, they are not able preſently 
to anſwer. | | MO | 
lle ih n. 9 3. I cannot but own, that Mens ſticking to their paſt Judgment, 


fe and adhering firmly to Concluſions formerly made, is often the cauſe 
Fr Of great Obſtinacy in Error and Miſtake, But the Fault is not that 
wer: not they rely on their Memories, for what they have before well judged ; 
male, but becauſe they judged before they had well examined. May we 
not find a great Number (not to ſay the greateſt part) of Men, that 

think they have formed right Judgments of ſeveral Matters ; and 

that for no other Reaſon, but becauſe they never thought otherwiſe? 
That imagine themſelves to have judged right, only becauſe they 
never queſtioned, never examined their own Opinions? Which is 
indeed to think they judged right, becauſe they never judged at all: 
Aid yet theſe of all Men, hold their Opinions with the greateſt 
Stiffrieſs ; thoſe being generally the moſt fierce and firm in their Te- 

flets, who have leaſt examined them. What we once know, we are 
ecrtain-is ſo : and we may be ſecure, that there are no latent Proofs 
undiſcovered, which may overturn our Knowledge, or bring it in 
doubt. But in Matters of Probability, 'tis not in every Caſe we 

ean be ſure, that We have all the ' Particulars before us, that any way 
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Proofs of their Truths; and it carries too great an Imputation of Ig- . 


norance, Lightneſs, or Folly, for Men to quit and renounce their beamer, 


ſure, to go over the Account again, and recalling what is out of his 
Mind, examine all the Particulars, to ſee on which fide the Advan- 
tage lies: And if he will not think our Arguments of weight enough 
to engage him anew in ſo much Pains, 'tis but what we do often 
our ſelves in the like Caſe ; and we ſhould take it amiſs, if others 
ſhould preſcribe to us what Points we ſhould ſtudy. And if he be 
one who takes his Opinions upon truſt, How can we imagine that he 
ſhould renounce thoſe Tenets, which Time and Cuſtom have ſo ſettled 
in his Mind, that he thinks them ſelf-evident, and of an unqueſtion- 
able Certainty ; or which he takes to be Impreſſions he has received 
from GOD Himnſelf,or from Men ſent by Him? How can we expect, 
I ſay, that Opinions thus ſettled, ſhould be given up to theArguments 
of Authority of a Stranger, or Adverſary ; eſpecially if there be any 
Suſpicion of Intereſt or Deſign, as there never fails to be, where Men 
find themſelves ill treated? we ſhould do well to commiſerate our 
mutual Ignorance, and endeavour to remove it in all the gentle and 
fair ways of Information; and not inſtantly treat others ill, as obſti- 
nate and perverſe, becauſe they will not renounce their own, and 
receive our Opinions, or at leaſt thoſe we would force upon them, 
when 'tis more than probable, that we are no leſs obſtinate in not 
embracing ſome of theirs. For where 1s the Man, that has uncon- 
e teſtable 
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teſtable Evidence of the Truth of all that he holds, or of the Falſhood 
of all he condemns; or can ſay, that he has examined, to the Bottom, 
all his own, or other Mens Opinions? The Neceſſity of believing, 
without Knowledge, nay, often upon very ſlight Grounds, in this 
fleeting State of Action and Blindneſs we are in, ſhould make us 
more bufy and careful to inform our ſelves, than conftrain others. 
At leaft thoſe, who have not throughly examined to the bottom all 
their own Tenets, muſt confeſs, they are unfit to preſcribe to others; 
and are unreaſonable in impoſing that as Truth on other Mens Be- 
lief, which they themſelves have not ſearched into, nor weighed 
the Arguments of Probability, on which they ſhould receive or re- 
ject it. Thoſe who have fairly and truly examined, and are thereby 
got paſt doubt in all the Doctrines they profeſs, and govern them- 
ſelves by, would have a juſter Pretence to require others to follow 
them: But theſe are ſo few in Number, and find fo little Reaſon to 
be magiſterial in their Opinions, that nothing inſolent and imperious 

is to be expected from them: And there is Reaſon to think, that if 

| | Men were better inſtructed themſelves, they would be leſs impoſing 


on others. þ 
Probabiliy 0 5. But to return to the Grounds of Aſſent, and the ſeveral De- 


ef, grees of it, we are to take Notice, that the Propoſitions we receive 

| lee upon Inducements of Probability, are of two ſorts ; either concerning 
| ſome particular Exiſtence, or, as it is ufually termed, Matter of 

Fact, which falling under Obſervation, is capable of Humane 

Teſtimony, or elſe concerning Things, which being beyond the 

Diſcovery of our Senſes, are not capable of any ſuch Teſtimony. 
— 'o 6. Concerning the firſt of theſe, viz. particular Matter of Fact, 

rence of Firſt, Where any particular thing, conſonant to the conſtant Ob- 

Men wirh ſervation of our ſelves and others, in the like caſe, comes atteſted 

| Lites fe. by the concurrent Reports of all that mention it, we receive it as 
| cm. ealily, and build as firmly upon it, as if it were certain Knowledge; 
2 and we reaſon and act thereupon with as little Doubt, as if it were 

perfect Demonſtration. Thus, if all Engliſh Men, who have occa- 

ſion to mention it, ſhould affirm, that it froze in England the laſt 

Winter, or that there were Swallows ſeen there in the Summer, I 

think a Man could almoſt as little doubt of it, as that Seven and. 

Four are Eleven. The firſt therefore, and higheſt Degree of Probabi- 

bility, is, when the general Conſent of all Men, in all Ages as far as 

it can be known, concurs with a Man's conſtant and never-failing 

Experience in like Caſes, to confirm the Truth of any particular 

Matter of Fact atteſted by fair Witneſſes: ſuch are all the ſtated 

Conſtitutions and Properties of Bodies, and the regular Proceedings 

of Cauſes and Effects in the ordinary Courſe of Nature. This we 

call an Argument from the Nature of Things themſelves. For what 

our own and other Mens conſtant Obſervation has found always to 

be after the ſame manner, that we with Reaſon conclude to be the 

Effects of ſteady and regular Cauſes, though they come not with- 

in the Reach of our Knowledge. Thus, That Fire warmed a 
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Man, made [ ead'fluid, and changed the Colour or Conſiſtency 6) 
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Wood or Charcoal: that Iron funk in Water, and ſwam in Quick⸗- 
filver : Theſe and the like Propofitions about particular facts, being 
agreeable to our conſtant Experience, as often as we have todo with 
theſe matters; and being generally {poke of, (when mentioned by 
others,) as things found conſtantly to be ſo, and therefore not ſo 
much as controverted by any Body, we are put paſt doubt, that a 
Relation affirming any ſuch thing to have been, or any Predication 
that it will happen again in the ſame Manner, is very true. Theſe 
Probabilities riſe fo near to Certainty, that they govern our Thoughts 
as abſolutely, and influence all our Actions as fully, as the moſt evi- 
dent Demonſtration :. and in what concerns us, we make little or no 
Difference between them and certain Knowledge : our Belief thus 
grounded, riſes to Aſſurance, = Q DG SEM G0G ax 
9. 7. Secondly, The next degree of Probability is, when ] find by my urge. 
own Experience, and the Agreement of all others that mention it leg 
a thing to be, for the molt part, ſo; and that the particular inſtance feen 
of it is atteſted by many and undoubted Witneſſes, v. g. Hiſtory 77 po. 
giving us ſuch an account of Men in all Ages; and my own Expe- dene. ol 
rience, as far as I had an opportunity to obſerve, confirming it, that 

moſt Men prefer their private Advantage, to the publick. If all 


_ Hiſtorians that write of Tiberius, ſay that Tiberius did fo, it is ex- 


tremely probable. And in this caſe, our Aſſent has a ſufficient 
foundation to raiſe it {elf to a degree, which we may call Confidence. N 
2. 8. Thirdly, In things that happen indifferently, as that a Bird 5% 


ſhould fly this or that way; that it ſhould thunder on a Man's right % „e 


or left Hand, c. when any particular matter of fact is vouched by Thing . 
the concurrent Teftimony of unſufpected Witneſſes, there our Aſſent . 
is alſo unavoidable. Thus: That there is ſuch a City in Paly as Rome: S, 
That about 1700 years ago, there lived in it a Man, called Julius 
Cæſar; that he was a General, and that he won a Battel againſt ano- 
ther called Pompey. This, though 1n the nature of the thing, there 
be nothing for, nor againſt it, yet, being related by Hiſtorians of 
credit, and contradicted by no one Writer, a Man cannot avoid be- 
lieving it, and can as little doubt of it, as he does of the Being and 
Actions of his own Acquaintance, whereof he himſelf is a Witneſs. | 
9. 9. Thus far the matter goes eaſie enough. Probability upon 2 


ſuch grounds carries ſo much evidence with it, that it naturally de-/timoics | 


termines the Judgment, and leaves us as little liberty to believe, or , 
disbelieve, as a Demonſtration does, whether we will know, or be 12." of 
ignorant. The difficulty is, when Teſtimonies contradict common V 
Experience, and the reports of Hiſtory and Witneſſes claſh with the 
ordinary courſe of Nature, or with one another ; there it 1s, where 
Diligence, Attention, and Exactneſs is required, to form a right 
Judgment, and to proportion the Aſſent to the different Evidence 
and Probability of the thing ; which riſesand falls, according as thoſe 
two foundations of Credibility, viz. Common Obſervation in like 
caſes, and particular Teſtimonies 1n that particular inſtance, favour 
or contradict it. Theſe are liable to fo great variety of contrary Ob- 
ſervations, Circumſtances, Reports, different Qualifications, Tem- 


pers, 
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pers, Deſigns, Overſights, rc. of the Reporters, that tis impoſſi- 


ble to reduce to preciſe Rules, tlie various degrees wherein Men 
give their Aſſent. This only may be ſaid in general, That as the 
Arguments and Proofs, pro, and con, upon due Examination, nice- 
ly weighing every particular Circumſtance, ſhall to any one appear, 
upon the whole matter, in a greater or leſs degree, to preponderate 
on either fide, ſo they are fitted to produce in the Mind ſuch different 
Entertainment, as we call Belief, Conjecture, Gueſs, Doubt, Wavering, 
Diſtruſt, Disbelief, &c. 

Lan,! 9. 10. This is what concerns Aſſent in matters wherein Teſtimo- 


Teſtimo- . . . 4 „ a 
* ny is made ule of: concerning which, I think, it may not be amiſs 


loved. be to take notice of a Rule obſerved in the Law of England; which is, 
2 That though the atteſted Copy of a Record be good Proof, yet the 
Copy of a Copy never ſo well atteſted, and by never fo credible Wit- 
neſſes, will not be admitted as a proof in Judicature. This is ſo ge- 
nerally approved as reaſonable, and ſuited to the Wiſdom and Cau- 

tion to be uſed in our Enquiry after material Truths, that I never 

yet heard of any one that blamed it, This practice, if it be allow- 

able in the Deciſions of Right and Wrong, carries this Obſeryation 
along with it, viz, That any Teſtimony, the farther off it is from 

the original Truth, the leſs force and. proof it has. The Being and 
Exiſtence of the thing it ſelf, is what I call the original Truth. A 
credible Man vouching his Knowledge of it, 1s a good proof: But 

if another equally credible, do witneſs it from his Report, the Te- 
ſtimony is weaker ; and a third that atteſts the Hear-ſay of an 
Hear-ſay, is yet leſs conſiderable. So that in traditional Truths, each 
remove weakens the force of the proof : And the more hands the Tradi- 
tion has ſucceſſively paſſed through, the leſs ſtrength and evidence 
does it receive from them. This I thought neceſſary to be taken no- 

tice of: Becauſe I find amongſt ſome Men, the quite contrary com- 
monly practiſed, who look on Opinions to gain force by growing 
older; and what a thouſand years ſince would not, to a rational 
Man, contemporary with the firſt Voucher, have appeared at all 
probable, 1s now urged as certain beyond all queſtion, only becauſe 
ſeveral have ſince, from him, ſaid it one after another. Upon this 
ground Propoſitions, evidently falſe or doubtful enough in their firſt 
beginning, come by an inverted Rule of Probability, to paſs for 
authentick Truths; and thoſe which found or deſerved little credit 
from the Mouths of their firſt Authors, are thought to grow venera- 

1 20 ble by Age, and are urged as undeniable. 
„ . II. | would not he thought here to leſſen the Credit and uſe o 
great e. Hiſtory: tis all the light we have in many caſes ; and we receive from 
it a great part of the uſeful Truths we have, with a convincing evi- 
dence. I think nothing more valuable than the Records of Anti- 
quity: I wiſh we had more of them, and more uncorrupted. But 

this Truth it ſelf forces me to ſay, T hat no Probability can ariſe high- 

er than its firſt Original. What has no other Evidence than the 
fingle Teſtimony of one only Witneſs, muſt ſtand or fall by his only 
Teſtimony, whether good, bad, or indifferent; and though cited 

: ' _ after- 
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afterwards by hundreds of others, ont after another, is ſo far from 

receiving any ſtrength thereby, that it is only the weaker. Paſſion, 

Intereſt, Inadvertency, Miſtake of his Meaning, and a thouſand 

odd Reaſons, or Capricio's, Mens Minds are acted by, ( impoſſible 

to be diſcovered, ) may make one Man quote another Man's Words 

or Meaning wrong. He that has but ever ſo little examined the Ci- 

tations'of Writers, cannot doubt how little Credit the Quotations de- 

ſerve; where the Originals are wanting; and conſequently how much 

leſs Quotations of Quotations'can be relied on. This is certain, that 

what in one Age was affirmed upon flight grounds, can never after 

come to be more valid in future Ages, by being often repeated. But 

the farther ſtill ir is from the Original, the leſs valid it is, and has 

always leſs force in the mouth, or writing of him that laſt made uſe 

of it, than in his from whom he received it. OR SY ò ꝝ 6ñVy)ù FR... ,. 
b. 12. The Probabilities we have hitherto mentioned, are only #6 . 

{ach as concern matter of fact, and ſuch Things as are capable of Ob- . 

ſervation and Teſtimony. There remains that other ſort concerning nag) & 


5 0 2 @& . . oj x nalegy - 
which, Men entertain Opinions with variety of Aſſent, though the a 


Things be ſuch, that falling not under the reach of our Senſes, they are not el. 
capable of Teſtimony. Such are, 1. The Exiſtence, Nature, and 
Operations of finite immaterial Beings without us; as Spirits, An- 


gels, Devils, c. Or the Exiſtence of material Beings; which either 


for their ſmallneſs in themſelves, or remoteneſs from us, our Senſes 

cannot take notice of, as whether there be any Plants, Animals, and 

intelligent Inhabitants in the Planets, and other Manſions of the vaſt 

Univerſe. 2. Concerning the manner of Operation in moſt parts of 

the Works of Nature: wherein though we ſee the ſenſible effects, 

yet their cauſes are unknown, and we perceive not the ways and 

manner how they are produced. We fee Animals are generated, 

nouriſhed, and move; the Load-ſtone draws Iron; and the parts 

of a Candle ſucceffively melting, turn into flame, and give us boti 

light and heat. Theſe and the like Effects we ſee and know : but 

the cauſes that operate, and the manner they are produced in, we 

can only gueſs, and probably conjecture. For theſe and the like 

coming not within the ſcrutiny of humane Senſes, cannot be exam- 

med by them, or be atteſted by any body, and therefore can appear 

more or leſs probable, only as they more or leſs agree to Truths that 

are eſtabliſned in our Minds, and as they hold proportion to other 

parts of our Knowledge and Obſervation. Analogy in theſe matters 

is the otily help we have, and tis from that alone we draw all our 

grounds of Probability. Thus obſerving that the bare rubbing of | 

two Bodies violently one upon another, produces heat, and very 

often fire it ſelf, we have reaſon to think, that what we call Heat 1 

and Fire, conſiſts in a violent Agitation of the imperceptible minute = 

Parts of the burning Matter : Obſerving likewiſe that the different 

Refractions of pellucid Bodies produce in our Eyes the different 

Appearances of ſeveral Colours; and alfo that the different ranging 

and laying the ſuperficial Parts of ſeveral Bodies, as of Velvet, wa- 

tered Silk, Oe. does the like, we think it probable that W 
A 
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ahd ſhining of Bodies, 1s in them nothing but the different Arange. 
ment and Refraction of their minute and infenfible Parts. Thus 
finding in all parts of the Creation, that fall under humane Obſerva- 
tion, that there is a gradual Connexion of one with another, with- 
out any great or diſcernable Gaps between, in all that great Variet 
of Things we ſee in the World, which are fo cloſely linked together, 
that, in the ſeveral Ranks of Beings, it is not eaſy to diſcover the 
Bounds betwixt them, we have Reaſon to be perſwaded, that by 
ſuch gentle Steps Things aſcend upwards in Degrees of Perfection. 
Tis an hard Matter to ſay where Senſible and Rational begin, and 
where Inſenſible and Irrational end: and who is there quick-fighted 
enough to determine preciſely, which 1s the loweſt Species of living 
Things, and which the firſt of thoſe which have no Life ? Things, 
as far as we can obſerve, leſſen, and augment, as the Quantity does 
in a regular Cone, where though there be a manifeſt Odds betwixt 
the Bigneſs of the Diameter at remote diſtance : yet the Difference 
between the upper and under, where they touch one another, is 
hardly diſcernable. -The Difference is exceeding great between ſome 
Men, and ſome Animals: But if we will compare the Underſtand- 
ing and Abilities of ſome Men, and ſome Brutes, we ſhall find fo 
little Difference, that twill be hard to ſay, that that of the Man is 
either clearer or larger. Obſerving, I ſay, ſuch gradual and gen- 
tle Deſcents downwards in thofe Parts of the Creation, that are be- 
neath Man, the Rule of Analogy may make it probable, that it is 
ſo alſo in Things above us, and our Obſervation ; and that there are 
| ſeveral Ranks of intelligent Beings, excelling us in ſeveral Degrees 
of Perfection, aſcending upwards towards the infinite Perfection of 
the Creator, by gentle Steps and Differences, that are every one at 
no great Diſtance from the next to it. This ſort of Probability, 
which is the beſt Conduct of rational Experiments, and the Riſe 
of Hypotheſis, has alſo its Liſe and Influence; and a wary Reaſon- 
ing from Analogy leads us often into the Diſcovery of Truths, and 
uſeful Productions, which would otherwiſe lie concealed. 
orccaſe O13. Though the common Experience, and the ordinary Courſe 
an Ege. of Things have juſtly a mighty Influence on the Minds of Men, to 


rience leſ- 


ſens nx" make them give or refuſe Credit to any thing propoſed: to their Be- 
— lief; yet there is one Caſe, wherein the Strangeneſs of the Fact leſ- 
ſens not the Aſſent to a fair Teſtimony given of it. For where ſuch 
ſupernatual Events are ſuitable to Ends aim at by him, who has the 
Power to change the Courſe of Nature, there, under ſuch Circum- 
ſtances, they may be the fitter to procure Belief, by how much the 
more they are beyond, or contrary to ordinary Obſervation. This is 
the proper Caſe of Miracles, which well atteſted, do not only find 
Credit themſelves; but give it alſo to other Truths, which need ſuch 
Confirmation. root | 
The bare _$.14. Beſides thoſe we have hitherto mentioned, there is one ſort 
o rexel of Propoſitions that challenge the higheſt Degree of our Aſſent, upon 
eſt cer- bare Teſtimony, whether the thing propoſed, agree or diſagree with 
nh. common Experience, and the ordinary Courſe of Things, 1 


a. 


The bare 
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The Reaſon whereof is; becauſe the Teſtimony. is of ſuch an ones is 

cannot deceive, nor be deceived; and that is of God himſelf. , This 

carries with it Aſſurance beyond Doubt, Evidence beyond Excepti- 

on. This is called by a peculiar Name, Revelation, and our Aſſent to 

it, Faith: which as abſolutely determines our Minds, and as perfectly 

excludes all wavering as our Knowledge it ſelf; and we may as well 

doubt of our own Being, as we can, whether any Revelation from 

GOD be true. So that Faith is a ſettled and ſure Principle of Aferit 

and Aſſurance, and leaves no manner of room for Doubt or Hefita- 

tion. Only we muſt be ſure, that it be a divine Revelation, and 

that we underſtand it right: elſe we ſhall expoſe our ſelves to all 

the Extravagancy of Enthuſiaſm, and all the Error of wrong Prin- 

ciples, if we have Faith and Aſſurance in what is not divine Revela- 

tion. And therefore in thoſe Caſes, our Aſſent can be rationally no 
higher than the Evidence of its being a Revelation, and that this is 
the Meaning of the Expreſſions it is delivered in. If the Evidence 

of its being a Revelation, or that this its true Senſe be only on pro- 
bable Proofs, our Aſſent can reach no higher than an Aflurance or 
Diffidence, ariſing from the more, or leſs apparent Probability of 
the Proofs. But of Faith, and the Precedency it ought to have be- 
fore other Arguments of Perſuaſion, 1 ſhall ſpeak mote hereafter, 
where I treat of it; as it is ordinarily placed, in Contradiſtinction to 
Reaſon; though in Truth, it be nothing elſe but an Aſſent founded 
on the higeſt Reaſon. 1 0 55 ff 
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9 1. 1 Mord Reaſon in the Engliſh Language has different Signi- aiuſ. 

: fications : ſometimes it is taken for true and elear Princi- Tad 
ples : Sometimes for clear and fair Deductions from thoſe Princi- 
ples: and ſometimes for the Cauſe, and particularly the final Cauſe. 


But the Conſideration. I ſhall: have of it here; is in a Signification ” | 
| 


different from all theſe! 3 and that is, as it ſtands for a Facul 
in Man, That Faculty, whereby Man is ſuppoſed to be diftin- 


uiſhed from Beaſts, and wherein it is evident he much ſurpaſſes = 
S 7 P | 
$ 2. If general Knowledge, as has been fſhewn, conſiſts in a Per- wives ; | 


Rea ſoning 


ception of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of our own Ideas; and n. 
the Knowledge of the Exiſtence of all Things without us (except 
only of a GOD whoſe Exiſtence every Man may certainly know and 
demonſtrate to himſelf from his own Exiſtence) be had only by our 
Senſes: What toom then is there for the Exereiſe of any other Fa- 
eulty, but outward Senſe and inward Perception? What need is 
there of Reaſon ? Very much; both for the Enlargement of our 
Gece: - Know- 


on 
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Knowledge, and regulating our Aſſent: For it hath to do, both in 
Knowledge and Opinion, and is neceſſary, and aſſiſting to all our 
other intellectual Faculties, and indeed contains two of them, 91z, 
Sagacity and Illation. By the one, it finds out, and by the other, it 
fo orders the intermediate [deas, as to diſcover what Connexion 
there is in each Link of the Chain, whereby the Extremes are held 
together ; and thereby, as it were, to draw into View the Truth 
fought for, which is that we call Il/ation or Inference, and confiſts in 
nothing but the Perception of the Connexion there is between the 
Ideas, in each Step of the Deduction, whereby the Mind comes to 
lee, either the certain Agreement or Diſagreement of any two Ideas 
as in Demonſtration, in which it arrives at Knowledge ; or their 
probable Connexion, on which it gives or with- holds its Aſſent, as 
in Opinion. Senſe and Intuition reach but a very little way. The 
greateſt Part of our Knowledge depends upon Deductions and inter- 
mediate Ideas: And in thoſe Caſes, where we are fain to ſubſtitute 
Aﬀent inſtead of Knowledge, and take Propoſitions for true, with- 
out being certain they are ſo, we have need to find out, examine, 
and compare the Grounds of their Probability. In both theſe 
Caſes, the Faculty which finds out the Means, and rightly applies 
them to diſcover Certainty in the one, and Probability in the other, 
is that which we call Reaſon. For as Reaſon perceives the neceſſa- 
ry, and indubitable Connexion of all the Ideas or Proofs one to an- 
other, in each Step of any Demonſtration that produces Knowledge: 
ſo it likewiſe perceives the probable Connexion of all the [deas or 
Proofs one to another, in every Step of a Diſcourſe, to which it will 
think Aﬀent due. This is the loweſt Degree of that, which can be 
truly called Reaſon. For where the Mind does not perceive this pro- 
bable Connexion; where it does not diſcern, whether there be any 
ſuch Connexion, or no, there Mens Opinions are not the Product of 
Judgment, or the Conſequence of Reaſon; but the Effects of Chance 
and Hazard, of a Mind floating at all Adventures, without Choice, 
and witout DireSion;' 1 
„ 3. So that we may in Reaſon conſider theſe four Degrees : the 
firſt and higheſt, is the diſcovering, and finding out of Proofs; the 
ſecond, the regular and methodical Diſpoſition of them, and lay ing 
them in a clear and fit Order, to make their Connexion and Force 
be plainly and eaſily perceived; the third is the perceiving their 
Connexion ; and the fourth, a making a right Concluſion. Theſe 
ſeveral degrees may be obſerved in any mathematical Demonſtration: 
it being one thing to perceive the Connexion of each Part, as the 


© Demonſtration is made by another; another to perceive the Depen- 


dence of the Coneluſion on all the Parts; a third to make out a De- 
monſtration elearly and neatly ones ſelf, and ſomething different 
from all theſe, to have firſt found out thoſe intermediate Ideas or 
Proofs by which it is made. ee. 
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rument,.. 
way of exerciſing this Faculty. The Cauſes I have to doubt, 
are theſe. | 3: Aus! 96 vemr ono 
Firſt, Becauſe Syllogiſm ſerves our Reaſon, but in one only of 
the fore-mentioned Parts of it ; and that is, to ſhew the Connexion 
of the Proofs in any one Inſtance, and no more: but in this it is of no 
oreat uſe, fince the Mind can perceive ſuch Connexion where it re- 
ally is, as eaſily, nay, perhaps, better without it. Shona 
If we will obſerve the Actings of our own Minds, we ſhall find; 
that we reaſon beſt and cleareſt, when we only obſerve the Connexi- 
on of the Proof, without reducing our Thoughts to any Rule of 
Syllogiſm. And therefore we may take notice, that there ate many 
Men that Reaſon exceeding clear and rightly, who know not how 
to make a Syllogiſm. He that will look into many Parts of Afra and 
America, will find Men reaſon there, perhaps, as acutely as himſelf, 
who yet never heard of a Syllogiſm, nor can reduce any one Argu- 
ment to thoſe Forms: And I believe ſcarce any one ever makes Syl- 
logiſms in reaſoning within himſelf. Indeed Syllogiſm is made uſe 
of on occaſion to diſcover a Fallacy hid in a rhetorical Flouriſh, or 
cunningly wrapp d up in a ſmooth Period; and ſtripping an Abſur- 
dity of the Cover of Wit, and good Language, ſhew it in its naked 
Deformity. But the Weakneſs or Fallacy of ſuch a looſe Diſcourſe 
it ſhews, by the artificial Form it is put into, only to thoſe who 
have throughly ſtudied Mode and Figure, and have ſo examined the 
many Ways, that three Propoſitions may be put together, as to know 
which of them does certainly conclude right, and which not, and 
upon what grounds it is that they do ſo. All who have ſo far con- 
fidered Syllogiſm, as to ſee the Reaſon, why, in three Propoſitions 
laid together in one Form, the Concluſion will be certainly right, 
but in another, not certainly ſo, I grant are certain of the Conclu- 
ſion they draw from the Premiſſes in the allowed Modes and Figures: 
But they who have not ſo far looked into thoſe Forms, are not ſure 
by Virtue of Syllogiſm, that the Concluſion certainly follows from 
the Premiſſes; They only take it to be ſo by an implicit Faith in 
their Teachers, and a Confidence in thoſe Forms of Argumentation; 
bat this is füll ehut believing; nas being Certain. Now, if of all 
Mank ind, thoſe, who can make Syllogiſms are extremely few in com- 
pariſon: of thoſe who cannot, and if of thoſe, few. who have been 
taught Logick, there is but a very ſmall Number, who do any more 
than believe that Syllogiſms in the allowed Modes and Figures do 
conclude right, without knowing certainly that they do ſo; If Syl- 
logiſms muſt be taken for the only proper Inſtrument of Reaſon and 
Means of Knowledge, it will follow, that before Ariſtotle. there was 
not one Man that did or could know any thing by Reaſon; and that 
fince the Invention of Syllogiſms, there is not one of Ten Thou- 
e d ot blog Hom mods ant ode tg groin 
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hut God has not been ſo ſpuring to Men to make them barely 
twe-leegedt Creatures, and left it to Ariſtotle to make them Rational, 


#6, thoſe few of them that he could get fo to examine the Grounds 


of Syllogiſmis; as to ſee, that in above threeſcore ways, that three 


| Propoſitions may be laid together, there are but about fourteen 


wherein one may be ſure that the Concluſion is right, and upon what 
Ground it is, that in theſe few the Concluſion is certain, and in the 
other not. God has been more bountiful to Mankind than fo. He 
has given them a Mind that can reaſon without being inſtructed in 
Methods of Syllogizing : The Underſtanding is not taught to reaſon 
by theſe Rules; it has a native Faculty to perceive the Coherence, 
of Itfc6herence of its Ideas, and can range them right, without ahy 
ſtch perplexing Repetitions. I ſay not this any way to leſſen Ari- 


ſtsHk; whom TI look on as one of the greateſt Men amongſt the An- 


tictits; Whoſe large Views, Acuteneſs and Penetration of Thought, 
ind Strength of Judgment, few have equalled : And who in this ve- 
ry Invention of Forms of Argumentation, wherein the Conclufion 
may be ſhewn to be rightly inferred, did great Service againſt thoſe, 
whs were not aſhamed to deny any thing. And I readily own, that 
all right Reaſoning may be reduced to his Forms of Syllogiſm. But 
yet I think without any Diminution to him I may truly ſay, that 
they dre fidt the only, nor the beſt way of Reaſoning, for the lead- 
ing of thoſe into Truth who are willing to find it, and defire to make 
the beſt Uſe they may of their Reaſon, for the Attainment of Know- 
jedge. And he himfelf it is plain, found out ſome Forms to be con- 
clufrve; and others not, not by the Forms themſelves but by the ori- 
yur Way of Knowledge, i. e. by the viſible Agreement of Ideas. 

Tell a Country Gentlewoman, that the Wind is South-Weſt, and 
theWeather louring, and like to rain, and ſhe willeafily underſtand, 
"tis not ſafe for her to go abroad thin clad, in ſuch a day, after a Fe- 


ver: ſhe elearly ſees the probable Connexion of all theſe, viz. South- 


Weſt-Wind, and Clouds, Rain, Wetting, taking Cold, Relapſe, 
and Danger of Death, without tying tliem together in thoſe artifi- 
cial and cumberſome Fetters of feveral Syllogiſms, that clog and hin- 
der the Mind, which proceeds from one part to another quicker and 
clearer without them : and the Probability which ſhe eafily per- 
ceives in Things thus in their native State, would be quite loſt, if 
this Argument wete managed leartiedly, and propoſed in Mode and 
Figure. For it very often confoutids the Connexion: and, I think, 
every '6he will perceive in mathematical Demonſtrations, that the 


| Knowledge gained thereby; comes ſhorteſt and cleareſt without Syl- 
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Inference is looked on as the great Act of the Rational Faculty, 
firous to inlarge its Knowledge, or very apt to favour the Senti- 
ments it has once imbibed, is very forward to make Inferences, and 
therefore often makes too much haſt, before it perceives the Con- 
nexion of the Ideas that muſt hold the Extremes togetler. 


To 
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To infer is nothing but by virtue of one Propoſition laid dowlt as. 9:7 
true, to draw in another as true; i. e. to ſee or ſuppoſe ſuch a. Con. 
nexion of the two Ideas, of the inferr'd Propoſition. v. g. Let this 
be the Propoſition laid down, Men hall be pnniſbed in another World; 
and from thence be inferred this other, then Men can determine them: 
ſelves. The Queſtion now is to know, ' whether the Mind has made 
this Inference right or no; if it has made it by finding out the inter- 
mediate Ideas, and taking a View of the Connexion of them, placed 
in 2 due order, it has proceeded rationally, and niade a right Infe- 
rence. If it has done it without ſuch a View, it has nat ſo much 
made an Inference that will hold, or an Inference of right Reaſan; as 
ſhewn a Willingneſs to have it be, or be taken for ſuch. But in-nei- 
ther Caſe is it Syllogiſm that diſcovered thoſe Ideas, or ſhewed the 
Connexion of them, for they muſt be both found out, and the Con- 
nexion every where perceived, before they can rationally be made 
Ule of in Hllogiſm: unleſs it can be ſaid, that any Idea without 
confidering what Connexion it hath with the two other, whoſe A+ 
greement ſhould be ſhewn by it, will do well enough in a Syllogiſm, 
and may be taken at a venture for the Medius Terminus, to. prove a- 
ny Concluſion. But this no Body will ſay, becauſe it is by Virtue of 
the perceived Agreement of the intermediate Idea with the Extremes, 
that the Extremes are concluded to agree, and therefore each inter- 
mediate Idea muſt be ſuch, as in the whole Chain hath a viſible Con- 
nexion with thoſe two it is placed between, or elſe thereby, the Con 
clufion cannot be inferr d or drawn in; for wherever any Lihk of the 
Chain is looſe, and without Connexion, there the whole Strength of 
it is loft, and it hath no Force to infer or draw in any thing. In 
the Inſtance above-mentioned, what 1s it ſhews the force of the Infe- 
rence, and conſequently the Reaſonableneſs of it, but a View of the 
Connexion of all the intermediate Ideas that draw in the Concluſion, 

or Propofition inferr'd. v. g. Men ſhall be puniſbed, God the Pu- 
Hiſher,------ juſt Puniſhment,------ the Puniſhed guilty------ could have done 
otherwiſe----- Freedom------ ſelf-determination, by which Chain of Ideas 
thus viſibly link'd together in train, i. e. each intermediate Idea a- 
gteeing on each fide with thoſe two it is immediately placed between, 
the Ideus of Men and Self-determination appear to be connected, i. e. 
this Propofition Men can determine themſelves is drawn in, or inferr d 
from this that they ſhall be punifhed in the other World, For here the Mind 
ſeeing the Connexion there is between the {des of Mens Puniſhment in 
the other World, and the Idea of God puniſhing, between God puniſhing; 
and the Fuſtice of the Pumſhment ; between Juſtice o Punifment an 
Guilt, between Guilt and a Power to do otherwiſe, between a Power 
to do otherwiſe: and Freedom; and between Freedom and Self-de- 
 Htrhiination, ſees the Connexiou between Mien, and Self -determination. 

© Now ask whether the Cohnèxion of the Extremes be not more 
clearly ſeen in this fimple and natural Diſpoſition, than in the per- 

plexed Repetitions, and Jumble of five or fix Syllogiſms: I muſt beg 
Pardon for calling it Jumble, till ſome Body ſhall-put theſe Ideas in- 
to fo many Hlleg , and then fay, that they are leſs * 5 
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their Connexion more viſible, when they are tranſpoſed and repeat- 
ed, and ſpun out to a greater Length in artificial Forms ; than in 
that ſhort natural plain Order, they are laid down in here, where- 
in every one may ſee1t ; and wherein they muſt be ſeen, before they 
can be put into a Train of Syllogiſms. For the natural Order of the 
connecting Ideas muſt direct the Order of the Sylogiſms, and a Man 
muſt fee the Connexion of each intermediate Ilea with thoſe that it 
connects, before he can with Reaſon make uſe of it in a Syllogiſm. And 
when all thoſe Syllogilms are made, neither thoſe that are, nor thoſe 
that are not Logicians will fee the Force of the Argumentation, i. e. 
the Connexion of the Extremes one jot the better. | For thoſe that 
are not Men of Art, not knowing the true Forms of Syllogiſm, nor 
the Reaſons of them, cannot know whether they are made in right 
and conclufive Modes and Figures or no, and fo are not at all helped 
by the Forms they are put into, though by them the natural Order, 
wherein the Mind could judge of their reſpective Connexion, being 
diſturb'd renders the Illation much more incertain than without them.] 
And as for Logicians themſelves they ſee the Connexion of each in- 
termediate Idea with thoſe it ſtands between (on which the Force 
of the Inference depends) as well before as after the Syllogiſm is made, 
or elſe they do not ſee it all. For a Syllogiſm neither ſhews nor 
| ſtrengthens the Connexion of any two Ideas immediately put toge- 
ther, but only by the Connexion ſeen in them ſhews what Connexion 
the Extremes have one with another. But what Connexion the in- 
termediate has with either of the Extremes in that Syllogiſm, that 
no Syllogiſm does or can ſhew., That the Mind only doth, or can 
perceive as they ſtand there in that juzta-pofition only by its own 
View, to which the Syllogiſtical Form it happens to be in, gives no 
Help or Light at all; it only ſhews that if the intermediate Idea a- 
grees with thoſe. it is on both ſides immediately applied to, then 
thoſe two remote ones, or as they are called Extremes do certainly 
agree, and therefore the immediate Connexion of each Idea to that 
which it is applyed to on each fide, on which the Force of the Rea- 
ſoning depends, is as well ſeen. before as after the Syllogiſm is made, 
or elſe ke that makes the Syllogiſm could never ſee it at all. This 
as has been already obſerved, is ſeen only by the Eye, or the per- 
ceptive Faculty of the Mind, taking a view of them laid together, 
in a juzta-poſetion, which View of any two it has equally, whenever 
they are laid together in any Propofition,, whether that Propoſition 
be placed as a Major, or a Minor, in a Syllogiſm or no. 


1 a 


Of what uſe then are Sylogiſms ? Janſwer, Their chief and main 
uſe is in the Schools, where:Men are allowed without Shame to deny 
the Agreement of Ideas, that do manifeſtly agree; or out of the 
Schools to thoſe, who from thence have learned without Shame to 
deny the Connexion of Ideas, which even to themſelves is viſible. 
But to an ingenuous Searchier after Truth, who has no other Aim, 
but to find it; there is no need of any ſuch Form, to force the allow- 
ing of the Inference: the Truth and Reaſonableneſs of it js better 
ſeen in ranging of the Ideas in a fimple and plain Order; And hence 
10 it 
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it is, that Men in their on Inquiries after Truth never uſe Syllo: 
giſms to convince themſelves, [or in teaching others to inſtruct wil- 
ling Learners. | Becauſe, before they can put them into a Syllogiſm 
they muſt ſee the Connexion, that is between the intermediate Idea; 
and the two other Ideas it is ſet between, and applied to, to ſhew 
their Agreement, and when they ſee that, they fee whether the In- 
ference be good or no, and ſo Syllogiſm comes too late to ſettle it. For 
to make uſe again of the former Inſtance ; I ask whether the Mind 
conſidering the Idea of Juſtice, placed as an intermediate Idea between 
the Puniſhment of Men, and the Guilt of the puniſhed, ( and till it 
does ſo confider it, the Mind cannot make uſe of it as a medius termi- 
nus) does not as plainly ſee the Force and Strength of the Inference, 
as when it is formed into Syllogiſm. To ſhew it in a very plain and 
eaſy Example ; let Animal be the intermediate Idea or medius termi- 


nus that the Mind makes uſe of to ſhew the Connexion of Homo and 


vivens : Lask whether the Mind does not more readily and plainly 
fee that Connexion, in the ſimple atid proper Poſition of the con- 
necting Idea in the middle; thus, e 


Homo PET kr El Animal 8 diden 95 


Which is the Poſition theſe Ideas have in a Syllogiſm, to ſhew 
fe Intervention of 
„„ een ee, | 
Indeed Syllogiſm is thought to be of neceſſary uſe, even to the 
Lovers of Truth, to ſhew them the Fallacies, that are often conceal- 


ed in florid, witty or involved Diſcourſes. But that this is a Miftake 


will appear, if we conſider, that the Neaſon why ſometimes Men, 
who ſincerely aim at Truth, are impoſed upon by ſuch looſe, and 
as they are called Rhetorical Diſcourſes, is that their Fancies being 
ſtruck with ſome lively metaphorical Reprefentations, they neglect 
to obſerve, or do not eafily perceive what are the true Ideas, upon 
which the Inference depends. Now to ſhew fuch Men the Weak- 
neſs of ſuch an Argumentation, there needs no more but to ſtrip it of 
the ſuperfluous Ideas, which blended and confounded with thofe on 
which the Inference depends, ſeem to ſhew a Connexion where there 
is none; or at leaſt do hindef the Difeovery of the want of it; and 
then to lay the naked Ideas on which the Force of the Argumentation 
depends, in their due Order, in which Pofition the Mind taking a 
view of them, ſees what Coriexion they have, and fo is able to judge 
of the Inference, without any need of a Syllogiſm at all. | 
I grant that Mode and Figwe is commonly made uſe of in ſuch 
Caſes, as if the Detection of the Incoherenee of ſuch looſe Diſcour- 
fes, were wholly owing to the Syllogiftical Form; and ſo I my (elf 
formerly thought; tilt upom a ſtricter Examination, I now find that 
lying the intermediate Tleus naked in their due Order, fhews the 
Incoherence of the Argintientation better, than Syllogiſm ; not only 
as 
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as ſubjecting each Link of the Chain, to the immediate View of the 1] 
Mind in its proper Place, whereby its Connexion is beſt obſerved - 
But alſo becauſe Syllogiſm ſhews the Incoherence only to thoſe (who 
are not one of Ten Thouſand) who perfectly underſtand Mode and 
Figure, and the Reaſon upon which thoſe Forms are eſtabliſhed ; 
whereas a due and orderly placing of the Ideas, upon which the In- 
ference is made, makes every one both Logician or not Logician, 
who underſtands the Terms, and hath the Faculty to perceive the 
Agreement, or Diſagreement of ſuch Ideas (without which, in or 
out of Syllogiſm, he cannot perceive the Strength or Weakneſs, 
Coherence or Incoherence of the Diſcourſe) ſee the want of Con- 
nexion in the Argumentation, and the Abſurdity of the Inference. 
And thus J have known a Man unskilful in Syllogiſm, who at firſt 
hearing could perceive the Weakneſs and Incluſiveneſs of a long ar- 
tificial and plauſible Diſcourſe, wherewith others better skilld in Syl- 
logiſm have been miſled. And I believe there are are few of my 
Readers who do not know ſuch. And indeed if it were not fo, the 
Debates of moſt Princes Councels, and the Bufineſs of Aſſemblies 
would be in Danger to be miſmanaged, fince thoſe who are relied 
upon, and have uſually a great Stroke in them, are not always ſuch, 
who have the good Luck to be perfectly knowing in the Forms 
of Syllogiſm, or expert in Mode and Figure. And if Syllogiſm were 
the only, or ſo much as the ſureſt way to detect the Fallacies of ar- 
tificial Diſcourſes ; I do not think that all Mankind, even Princes in 
Matters that concern their Crowns and Dignities, are ſo much in 
Love with Falſhood and Miſtake, that they would every where 
have neglected to bring Syllogiſm into the Debates of Moment; 
or thought it ridiculous, ſo much as to offer them in Affairs of Con- 
ſequence ; a plain Evidence to me, that Men of Parts and Penetra- 
tion who were not idly to diſpute at their Eaſe, but were to act ac- 
cording to the Reſult of their Debates, and often pay for their 
Miſtakes with their Heads or Fortunes, found thoſe ſcholaſtique 
Forms were of little uſe to diſcover Truth or Fallacy, whilſt both 
the one and the other might be ſhewn, and better ſhewn without 
them, to thoſe, who would not refuſe to ſee, what was viſibly ſhewn 
them. ah gr + $4 
Secondly, Another Reaſon that makes me doubt whether Syllo- 
giſm be the only proper Inſtrument of Reaſon in the Diſcovery of 
Truth, is, that of whatever Uſe Mode and Figure is pretended to be 
in the laying open of Fallacy (which has been above conſider d) 
thoſe ſcholaſtique Forms of Diſcourſe, are not lefs liable to Falla- 
cies, than the plainer ways of Argumentation: And for this I ap- 
peal to common Obſervation, which has always found theſe artificial 
Methods of Reaſoning more adapted to catch and intangle the Mind, 
than to inſtruct and inform the Underſtanding.” And hence it is, 
that Men even when they are baffled and ſilenced in this ſcholaſtique 
way, are ſeldom or never convinced, and ſo brought over to the con- 
quering ſide; they perhaps acknowledge their Adverſary to be the 
more skilful Diſputant ; but reſt nevertheleſs perſwaded of the Truth 
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on their fide ; and go away, worſted as they are; with the ſame Opi- 
nion they brought with them, which they could not do; if this way 
of Argumentation carried Light and Conviction with it, and mach 
Men ſee where the Truth lay. And therefore Syllogiſm has been 
thought more a for the attaining Victoty in Diſpute; than for 
the Diſcovery or Confirmation of Truth, in fair Enquiries. Arid if 
it be certain, that Fallacy can be couch'd in Syllogiſms, as it cannot 
be denied, it muſt be ſomething elſe, and not Syllogiſm that muſt 
diſcover them. | 
| have had Experience, how ready ſome Men are, when all the 
Uſe which they have been wont to aſcribe to any thing, is not al- 
low'd, to cry out, that I am for laying it wholly aſide. But to pre- 
vent ſuch unjuſt and ground leſs Imputations, I tell them, that I am 
not for taking away any Helps to the Underſtanding, in the At- 
tainment of Knowledge. And if Men skill d in, and uſed to SyL 
logiſms, find them affiſting to their Reaſon in the Diſcovery of 
Truth, I think they ought to make uſe of them. All that I aim at 
is, that they ſhould not aſcribe more to theſe Forms than belongs to 
them; And think that Men have no Uſe, or not ſo full a Uſe of 
their reaſoning Faculty without them. Some Eyes want Specta- 
cles to ſee things Things clearly and diſtinctly; but let not thoſe 
that uſe them therefore ſay, no Body can ſee clearly without them: 
Thoſe who do fo, will be thought in Favour with Art (which per- 
| haps they are beholding to) a little too much to depreſs and diſcre- 
dit Nature. Reaſon, by its own Penetration where it is ſtrong, 
and exerciſed, uſually ſees quicker, and clearer without Syllogiſm. ok 
If Uſe of thoſe Spectacles has ſo dimned its Sight, that it cannot 
without them fee Conſequences or Inconſequences in Argumentati- 
on, I am not ſo unreaſonable as to be againſt tae uſing them. Every 
one knows what beſt fits his own Sight. But let him not thence: 
conclude all in the dark, who uſe not juſt the ſame Helps that he : 
J of; © IO LED hs | 
9 5. But however it be in Knowledge, I think I may truly ſay, % 
it is of far leſs, or no uſe at all in Probabilities. For the Aſſent there, , 
being to be determined by the Preponderancy, after a due weighing P 
of all the Proofs, with all Circumſtances on both ſides, nothing is ſo 
unfit to aſſiſt the Mind in that, as Syllogiſm ; which running away = 
with one aſſumed Probability, or one topical Argument, purſues 
that till it has led the Mind quite out of Sight of the thing under 
Confideration ; and forcing it upon ſome remote Difficulty, holds it 
faſt there, intangled perhaps, and as it were, manacled in the Chain 
of Syllogiſms, without allowing it the Liberty, much leſs affording 
it the Helps requiſite to ſhew on which fide; all Things confider'd, 
is the greater Probability. i V 
1 ? 6. But let it help us (as, perhaps may be ſaid,) in convincing Se 5, 
Men of their Errors and Miſtakes: ( and yet I would fain fee the 5 Cel. 


. | , eg buf Know- 
Man, that was forced out of his Opinion by Dint of Syllogiſm;) yet fat at 
ſtill it falls our Reaſon in that Part, which if not its higheſt Petfecti- . 
on, is yet certainly its hardeſt Task, and that which we nioſt need 
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its Help in; and that is the finding out of Proofs, and making new Diſ. 
coveries. The Rules of Syllogiſm ſerve not to furniſh the Mind with 
thoſe intermediate Ideas, that may ſhew the Connexion of remote 
ones. This way of reaſoning diſcovers no new Proofs, but is the 
Art of marſhalling, and ranging the old ones we have already. The 
47th Propoſition of the Firſt Book of Euclid is very true; but the +1 
Diſeovery of it, I think, not owing to any Rules of common Logic. 
A Man knows firſt, and then he is able to prove ſyllogiſtically. 
So that Syllogiſm comes after Knowledge, and then a Man has little 
or no Need of it. But tis chiefly by the finding out thoſe: Ideas that 
ſhew the Connexion of diſtant ones, that our Stock of Knowledge 
is encreaſed, and that uleful Arts and Sciences are advanced. Hl. 
logiſm, at beſt, 1s but the Art of Fencing with the little Knowledge 
we have, without making any Addition to it. And if a Man 
ſhould employ his Reaſon all this way, he will not do much other- 
wiſe, than he, who having got ſome Iron out of the Bowels of the 
Earth, ſhould have it beaten up all into Swords, and put it into 
his Servants Hands to fence with, and bang one another. Had 
the King of Spain imployed the Hands of his People, and his 
Spaniſh Iron ſo, he had brought to Light but little of that Trea- 
ſure, that lay fo long hid in the dark Entrails of America. And 1 
am apt to think, that he who ſhall employ all the Force of his 
Reaſon only. in brandiſhing of Syllogiſms, will diſcover very lit- 
tle of that Maſs of Knowledge, which lies yet concealed in the 
ſecret Receſſes of Nature; and which. I am apt to think, native 
ruſtick Reaſon (as it formerly has done) is likelier to open a FT 
way to, and add to the common ſtock of Mankind, rather 
than any ſcholaſtick Proceeding by the ſtrict Rules of Mode and 
Figure. | 5 20 5 


2 doubt not nevertheleſs, but there are ways to be found to 
gli. aſſiſt our Reaſon in this moſt uſeful Part; and this the judicious Hooker 
encourages me to ſay, who in his Eccl. Pol. I. 1. 8 6. ſpeaks thus: If 
© there might be added the right Helps of true Art and Learning (which 
Helps I muſt plainly confeſs, this Age of the World carrying the Name of 

4 @ learned Age, doth neither much know, nor generally regard, there would 
'  aundloubtedly be almoſt as much difference in Maturity of Judgment between 
Men therewith inured, and that which now Men are, as between Men that 
are now, and Innocents. I do not pretend to have found, or diſco- 
yered here any of thoſe right Helps of Art, this great Man of deep 
Thought mentions : but this is plain, that SyNogiſm, and the Lo- 
gick now in Uſe, which were as well known in his Days, can be 
none of thoſe he means. It is ſufficient for me, if by a Diſcourſe, per- 
haps, ſomething out of the way, I am. ſure as to me wholly new, 
and unborrowed, I ſhall have given Occaſion to others, to caſt about 
for new Diſcoveries, and to ſeek in their own Thoughts, for 
choſe right Helps of Art, which will ſcarce be found, I fear, by 
_ thoſe-who ſervilely confine themſelves to the Rules and Didtates 
of others. For beaten Tracts lead theſe ſort of Cattel, (as an 
obſerving Roman calls them,) whoſe Thoughts reach only to Imi- 
DB DL tation, 


| tation, non quo eundem eſt, ſel uo ity. But I can be bold to ſay; that 
"| this Age is adorned with ſome Men of that Strength of Judgment; and 


Largeneſs of Comprehenſion, that if they would employ their 
Thoughts on this Subject, could open new and undiſcovered Ways 
to the Advancement of Knowledge. 1 
3 08. Having here had an Occaſion to ſpeak of Syllogiſm in gene: we aer 
|! ral, and the Uſe of it, in Reaſoning, and the Improvement of our 4% 
| Knowledge, tis fit, before I leave this Subject, to take Notice of one 
| manifeſt Miſtake in the Rules of Syllogiſm ; viz. That no Syllogiſti- 
| | cal Reaſoning can be right and concluſive, but what has, at leaſt, 
one general Propoſition in it. As if we could not reaſon, and have 
Knowledge about Particulars. Whereas, in Truth, the Matter right- 
ly confidered, the immediate Object of all our Reaſoning and Know- 
ledge, is nothing but Particulars. Every Man's Reaſoning and 
© 4 Knowledge, is only about the Ideas exifting in his own Mind, which 
F are truly, every one of them, particular Exiſtences: and our Know- 
2 ledge and Reaſoning about other Things, 1s only as they correſpond 
with thoſe our particular Ideas. So that the Perception of the Agree- 
ment, or Diſagreement of our particular ſdeas, is the whole and utmoſt 
of all our Knowledge. Univerſality is but accidental to it, and conſiſts 
only in this, That the particular Ideas, about which it is, are ſuch, 
as more than one particular Thing can correſpond with, and be re- 
preſented by. But the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of any two Ideas, and conſequently, our Knowledge is equally 
clear and certain, whether either, or both, or neither of thoſe Ideas 
be capable of repreſenting more real Beings than one, or no. One 
thing more 1 crave leave to offer about Syllogiſm, before I leave it, 
viz. May one not upon juſt Ground enquire whether the Form 
Syllogiſm now has, is that which in Reaſon it ought to have? For 
the Medius Terminus being to join the Extremes, i. e. the interme- 
diate” Ideas by its Intervention, to ſnew the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of the two in Queſtion, would not the Poſition of the Medins 
Terminus be more natural, and ſhew the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of the Extremes clearer and better, if it were placed in the 
Middle between them? Which might be eaſily done by tranſpoſing 
the Propoſitions, and making the Medius Terminus the Predicate of 
the Firſt, and the Subject of the Second. As thus. 


Onmnis Homo eſt Animal, 
-Omne Animal eſt viuens, 4 2 8 ee 
Ergo omnis Homo eſt vivens, 21115 


O nmne Corpus eſt extenſum & ſolidum 
NMullum extenſum V ſolidum eſt pura exten ſio, 


Ergo corpus non eſt pura eætenſſo. L 
i 07,577 10H 273100 Din 3100869 140-918 T9H,1 OI EIT 
1 need not trouble my Reader with Inſtatices in Syllogiſins, whoſe 
Conclufions are particular. The ſame Reaſon holds for the ſame 
Form in them, as well as in the general. eee 
moe 1 Dddd 2 9. Reaſon, 
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Ideas. 


yet it comes far ſhort of the real Extent of even corporeal Being ; and 
there are many Inſtances wherein it fails us : As, bs 
Firſt, It perfectly fails us, where our Ideas fail. It neither does, 
nor can extend it ſelf farther than they do. And therefore where- 
ever we have no Ideas, our Reaſoning ſtops, and we are at an End 
of our Reckoning: And if at any time we reaſon about Words, 


which do not ſtand for any Ideas, tis only about thoſe Sounds, and 


nothing elſe. 


— 910. Secondly, Our Reaſon is often puzled, and at a Loſs, becauſe 
obſcure nd of the Obſcurity, Confuſion, or Imperfection of the Ideas it is employed a- 


5 0! og bout; and there we are involved in Difficulties and Contradictions, 


Thus, not having any perfect Idea of the leaſt Extenfion of Matter, 
nor of Infinity, we are at a Loſs about the Divifibility of Matter; 


but having perfect, clear, and diſtinct Ideas of Number, our Rea- 


ſon meets with none of thoſe inextricable Difficulties in Numbers, 
nor finds it ſelf involved in any Contradictions about them. Thus, 
we having but imperfect Ideas of the Operations of our Minds, and 


of the Beginning of Motion or Thought how the Mind produces ei- 


ther of them in us, and much imperfecter yet, of the Operation of 
GOD, run into great Difficulties about free created Agents, which 
Reaſon cannot well extricate it ſelf out off. 

— 4 ? 11. Thirdly, Our Reaſon is often at a ſtand, becauſe it perceives 
imermedi- not thoſe Ideas, which could ſerve to ſhew the certain or probable Agreement, 
mans” agreement of any two other Ideas: and in this, ſome Mens Facul- 
ties far out-go others. Till Algebra, that great Inſtrument and In- 


ſtance of Humane Sagacity, was diſcovered, Men, with Amaze- 


ment, looked on ſeveral of the Demonſtrations of ancient Mathema- 


ticians, and could ſcarce forbear to think the finding ſeveral of thoſe 


Proofs to be ſomething more than humane. | 
Fourthly, 


wrbh, 012, Fourthly, The Mind by proceeding upon falſe Principles is olten 
ra, engaged in Abſurdities and Difficulties, brought into Straits and 


Principles. 


Caſe it is in vain to implore the Help of Reaſon, unleſs it be to 
diſcover the Falſhood, and reject the Influence of thoſe wrong 


Principles. Reaſon is ſo far from clearing the Difficulties which 
the building upon falſe Foundations brings a Man into, that if he 


will purſue it, it entangles him the more, and engages him deeper 
in Perplexities. - apr V1 12 
rife6y,ve 13. Fifthly, As obſcure and imperfe& Ideas often involve our 
£72 Reaſon, ſo, upon the ſame Ground, do dubious Words, and uncer- 
rei. tain Signs, often, in Diſcourſes and Arguings, when not warily at- 
tended to, puzzle Mens Reaſon, and bring them to a Non- plus. But 
theſe two latter are our Faylt, and not the Fault of Reaſon. But 
yet, the Conſequences of them are nevertheleſs obvious; and the 


Perplexities, or Errors, they fill Mens Minds with, are every where 
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obſervable, | 0 
5 | d 14. Some 
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fefa, “ 9. Reaſon, Though it penetrates into the Depths of the Sea and 4 

fo wan: Earth, elevates our Thoughts as high as the Stars, and leads us 
through the vaſt Spaces, and large Rooms of this mighty Fabrick, 


Contradictions, without knowing how to free it ſelf : And in that 
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9 14. Some of the Ieas that ate in the Mind, are ſo there, that dw bieh- 


they can be, by themſelves inimediately compared, one with ano- fone 
ther: And in theſe, the Mind is able to perceive, that they agree e, a 
or diſagree, as clearly, as that it has them. Thus the Mind perceives, withour = 
that an Arch of a Circle is leſs than the whole Circle, as clearly as re 
it does the Idea of a Circle: And this, therefore, as has been ſaid, 1 
call Intuitive Knowledge; which is certain, beyond all doubt, and needs 
no Probation, nor can have any; this being the higheſt of all Humane 
Certainty. In this conſiſts the Evidence of all thoſe Mazims, which 
no Body has any Doubt about, but every Man (does not, as is ſaid, 
only aſſent to, but) knows to be true, as ſoon as ever they are pro- 
poſed to his Underſtanding. In the Diſcovery of, and Aﬀent to 
theſe Truths, there is no Uſe of the diſcurfive Faculty, nv need of 1 
Reaſoning, but they are known by a ſuperior, and higher Degree f 
Evidence. And ſuch, if I may gueſs at Things unknown, Iam apt 
to think, that Angels have now, and the Spirits of juſt Men made 
perfect, ſhal] have, in a future State, of Thouſands of Things, whicti 
now, either wholly eſcape our Apprehenſions, or which, our ſhort- 
fighted Reaſon having got ſome faint Glimpſe of, we, in the Dark, 
grope after.” 15 7 e 
915. But though we have, here and there, a little of this clear Bene 
Light, ſome Sparks of bright Knowledge: yet the greateſt part of rale y 
our Ideas are ſuch, that we cannot diſcern their Agreement, or Diſ. A 
agreement, by an immediate comparing them. And in all theſe, 
we have Need of Reaſoning, and muſt, by Diſcourſe and Inference, 
make our Diſcoveries. Now of theſe, there are two ſorts, which 
I ſhall take the Liberty to mention here again. 
Firſt, Thoſe whoſe Agreement, or Diſagreement, tho it cannot 
be ſeen by an immediate putting them together, yet may be exami-' 
ned by the Intervention of other Ideas, which can be compared with 
them. In this Caſe when the Agreement, or Diſagreement of the 
intermediate Idea, on both fides with thoſe which we would com- 
pare, is plainly diſcerned, there it amounts to Demonſtration, 
whereby Knowledge is produced, which though it be certain, yet 
it is not ſo eaſy, nor altogether ſo clear, as Intuitive Knowledge. Be- 
cauſe in that there is barely one fimple Intuition, whetein there is 
no Room for any the leaſt Miſtake or Doubt: the Truth is ſeen all 
perfectly at once. In Demonſtration, tis true, there is Intuition 
too, but not altogether at once; for there muſt be a Remembrance 
of the Intuition of the Agreement of the Medium, or intermediate 
Idea, with that we compared it with before, when we compare it 
with the other: and where there be many Mediums, there the Dan- 
ger of the Miſtake is the greater. For each Agreement, or Diſa- 
greement of the Ideas muſt be obſerved and ſeen in each Step of tie 
whole Train, and retained in the Memory, juſt as it is, and the 
Mind muſt be ſure that no Part of what is neceſſaty to make up 
the Demonſtration is omitted, or over looked. This makes ſome . 
Demonſtration long and perplex d, and too hard for thoſe who 
have not Strength of Parts diſtinctly to perceive; and exactly 
4A carry 


carry ſo many Particulars orderly in their Heads. And even thoſe. 

who are able to maſter ſuch intricate Speculations, are fain ſome. 

times to go over them again, and there is need of more than one 
Review before they can arrive at Certainty. But yet where the 
Mind clearly retains the Intuition it had of the Agreement of an 
[lea with another, and that with a third, and that with a fourth, (c. 
there the Agreement of the firſt and the fourth is a Demonſtration, 
and produces certain Knowledge, which may be called Rational Know- 
ledge, as the other is Intuitive. 


To ſuppl 9 16. Secondly, There are other Ideas, whoſe Agreement, or Dit. 


the nar- 


rowneſs of agreement, can no otherwiſe be judged of, but by the Intervention 
ms, w* of others, which have not a certain Agreement with the Extremes, 
ow, „, but an uſual or likely one: And in theſe it is, that the Judgment 
upon pro- is properly exerciſed, which 1s the acquieſcing of the Mind, that a- 
ſoring.. ny Jdeas do agree, by comparing them with ſuch probable Mediums. 
This, though it never amounts to Knowledge, no not to that which 
is the lowelt degree of it: yet ſometimes the intermediate Ideas tie 
the Extremes ſo firmly together, and the Probability is fo clear and 
ſtrong, that Aſſent as neceſſarily follows it, as Knowledge does De- 
monſtration. The great Excellency and Ute of the Judgment, is 
to obſerve Right, and take a true Eſtimate of the Force and Weight 
of each Probability; and then caſting them up all right together, 
chuſe that fide, which has the Overbalance. 


Inuior, 0 17, Intuitive Knowledge, is the Perception of the certain Agree- 


D . . | > 0 b 
ſtrain, ment, or Diſagreement of two Ideas immediately compared to- 
e e 1. | ” - „ 


Rational Knowledge, is the Perception of the certain Agreement, or 
Diſagreement of any two Ideas, by the Intervention of one or more 
other Ideas. | | | 25 ir | 
Judgment, is the thinking or taking two Ideas to agree, or diſagree, 
by the Intervention of one or more Ideas, whole certaur Agreement, 
or Diſagreement with them it does not perceive, but hath obſerved 
to be frequent and uſual. _ bane; Inis 


cenſeluen- $ 18. Though the deducing one Propoſition from another, or 

ces of - +l Ng | | 3 2 

words, 4 making Inferences in Words, be a great part of Reaſon, and that 

©," vhich it is uſually employed about: yet the principal Act of Rati- 

lde. ocination is the finding the Agreement, or Diſagreement of two Ideas 
one with another, by the Intervention of a third. As a Man, by 
a Yard, finds two Houſes to be of the ſame Length, which could 
not be brought together to meaſure their Equality by juæta- poſition. 
Words have their Conſequences, as the ſigns of ſuch Ideas : and 
Things agree or diſagree, as really they are; but we obſerve it only 
by ob Ig, iA nol g of Isi, 


on ſors . 0 19. Before we quit this Subject, it may be worth our: while a 
of Argu- 


ms little to reflect on four ſorts of Argunients, that Men in their Rea- 

#4, 1 ſonings with others do ordinarily make uſe of, to prevail on 

dam. their Aſſent; or at leaſt ſo to awe them, as to ſilence their Op- 
position,, z 0 bn AKs n. hol 0M 910M 
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Firſt, The firſt is, to alledge the Opinions of Men, whoſe Parts, 
Learning, Eminency, Power, or ſome other Cauſe has gained a 
Name, and ſettled their Reputation in the common Efteem with 
ſome kind of Authority. When Men are eſtabliſhed in any kind of 
Dignity, tis thought a Breach of Modeſty for others to derogate a- 
ny way from it, and queſtion the Authority of Men, who are in 
Poſſeſſion of it. This is apt to be cenſured,as carrying with it too much 
of Pride,when a Man does not readily yield to the Determination of 
approved Authors, which is wont to be received with Reſpect and 
Submiſſion by others: and tis looked upon as Inſolence, for a Man 
toſet up, and adhere to his own Opinion, againſt the current Stream 
of Allquity ; or to put it in the Balance againſt that of ſome learn- 
ed Doktor, or otherwiſe approved Writer. Whoever backs his Te- 
nets with ſuch Authorities, thinks he ought thereby to carry the 
Cauſe, and is ready to ſtile it Impudence in any one, who ſhall ſtand 
out againſt them. This, Ithink, may be called Argumentum ad Ve- 
| recundiam. | 
| | ? 20. Secondly, Another way that Men ordinarily uſe to drive o- Scand.. 
5 thers, and force them to ſubmit their Judgments, and receive the ne- 
4 Opinion in Debate, is to require the Adverſary to admit what. theß 
alledge as a Proof, or to aſſigu a better. And this I call Argumentum 
ad Ignorantiam. 


21. Thirdly, A third way is, to preſs a Man with Conſequen- nns. 


ene eee 


ces drawn from his own Principles, or Conceſſions. This is already ee 
known under the Name of Argumentum ad Hominem. ö 
? 22. Fourthly, The fourth is, the uſing of Proofs drawh from any ron, 

of the Foundations of Knowledge, or Probability. This J call Ar- — 
gumentum ad Fudicium. This alone of all the four, brings true In- 
ſtruction with it, and advances us in our way to Knowledge. For, 

1. It argues not another Man's Opinion to be right, becauſe I out 

of Reſpect, or any other Conſideration, but that of Conviction, will 

not contradict him. 2. It proves not another Man to be in the right 

way, nor that I ought to take the ſame with him, becauſe I know 

not a better. 3. Nor does it follow, that another Man is in the 
right way, becauſe he has ſhewn me, that I am in the wrong. 1 

may be modeſt, and therefore not oppoſe another Man's Perſuafion : 

I may be ignorant, and not be able to produce a better : I may be 

in an Error, and another may ſhew me that I am ſo. This may 
diſpole me, perhaps, for the Reception of Truth, but helps me not 

to it; That muſt come from Proofs, and Arguments, and Light ari- 
fing from the Nature of Things themſelves, and not from my Shame- 
facedneſs, Ignorance, or Error. OB 


2 24. By what has been before ſaid of Reaſon, we may be able to wiz, 
make ſome gueſs at the Diſtinction of Things, into thoſe that are ac- aa 
cording to, above, and 7 to Reaſon. 1. According to Reaſon 3 
are ſuch Propoſitions, whoſe Truth we can diſcover, by examining | 

and tracing thoſe Ideas we have from Senſation and Reflexion ; and 

Aude un Fed ub be erg ef 'probitle, -2, Abt Wfa, 

are ſuch Propoſitions, whoſe Truth or Probability we * by 
n eaſon 
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Reaſon derive from thoſe Principles. 3. Contrary to Reaſon are ſuchi 
Propoſitions, as are inconſiſtent with, or irreconcilable to our clear 
and diſtinct Ideas. Thus the Exiſtence of one GOD is according to 
Reaſon ; the Exiſtence of more than one GOD, contrary to Reaſon; 
the Reſurrection of the Dead, above Reaſon. Farther, as Above 
Reaſon may be taken in a double Senſe, viz. either as ſignifying 
above Probability, or abqy e Certainty : fo in that large Senſe alſo, 
Contrary to Reaſon, is, 1 ſuppoſe ſometimes taken. 1 

ieeſongrd 0 24. There is another ule of the Word Reaſon, wherein it is op- 

ede. poſed to Fuith; which though it be in it ſelf a very improper way of 
{peaking, yet common Uſe has fo authorized it, that it would be 
Folly either to oppoſe or hope to remedy it: Only 1 think it may 
not be amils to take Notice, that however Faith be oppoſed to Reaſon, 
Faith is nothing but a firm Aſſent of the Mind: which if it be regu- 
lated, as is our Duty, cannot be afforded to any thing, but upon good 
Reaſon ; and ſo cannot be oppoſite to it. He that believes, with- 
out having any Reaſon for believing, may be in Love with his own 
Fancies ; but neither ſeeks Truth as he ought, nor pays the Obe- 
dience due to his Maker, who would have him uſe thoſe diſcerning 
Faculties he has given him, to keep him out of Miſtake and Error. 
He that does not this to the beſt of his Power, however he ſome- 

times lights on Truth, is in the right but by Chance; and I know 
not whether the Luckineſs of the Accident will excuſe the Irregula- 
rity of his Proceeding. This at leaſt is certain, that he muſt be ac- 
countable for whatever Miſtakes he runs into: whereas he that 
makes Uſe of the Light and Faculties GOD has given him, and 
ſeeks fincerely to diſcover Truth, by thoſe Helps and Abilities he 
has, may have this Satisfaction in doing his Duty as a rational 
Creature, that though he ſhould miſs Truth, he will not miſs the 

Reward of it. For he governs his Aſſent right, and places it as he 
ſhould, who in any Caſe or Matter whatſoever, believes or disbe- 
lieves, according as Reaſon directs him. He that does otherwiſe, 
tranſgreſſes againſt his own Light, and miſuſes thoſe Faculties, which 
were given him to no other End, but to ſearch and follow the clear- 
er Evidence, and greater Probability. But fince Reaſon and Faith 
are by ſome Men oppoſed, we will ſo conſider them in the follow- 
ing Chapter. ot © — 1 oh 
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Faith and Reaſon, and their diſtinc Provinces. 


weeeſey 9 1. J T has been above ſhewn, 1. That we are of Neceſſity igno- 


their Boun- rant, and want Knowledge of all ſorts, where we want Ideas. 


Arier. 


2. That we are ignorant, and want Rational Knowledge, where we 
want Proofs. 3. That we want general Knowledge and Certainty, 
as far as we want clear and determined fpecifick Ideas. 4. Tbat we 

ee | Want 


1 
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2. I find every Sect, as far as Reaſon will help them, make uſe 24% od 
fit gladly : and where it fails them, they cry out, es FG 
or It glad it fails them, they cry out, "Tis matter of wha, ar 
Faith, and above Reaſon. And I do not ſee how they can argue with gie 
any one, or ever convince a Gainſayer, who makes uſe of the 
ſame Plea, without ſetting down ſtrict Boundaries between Faith 
and Reaſon ; which ought to be the firſt Point eſtabliſhed in all Que- 
ſtions, where Faith has any thing to do. 


Reaſon therefore here, as contradiftinguiſhed to Faith; I take tobe 
the Diſcovery of the Certainty or Probability of ſuch Propoſitions or 
Truths, which the Mind arrives at by Deduction made from ſuch 
Ideas, which it has got by the Uſe of its natural Faculties, viz. by 
Senſation of Reflection. - a 
Faith, on the other fide, is the Aſſent to any Propoſition, not thus 
made out by the Deductions of Reaſon; but upon the Credit of the 
Propoſer, as coming from G ON, in ſome extfaordinary way of 
Communication. This way of diſtovering Trutlis to Men we call 


9 3. Firſt, Then, I ſay, That nd Man inſpired by GOD, can by any wo new | 
Revelation communicate to others any nem ſimple Ideas which they had 4 .. 


* 


| Q can be con- 
not before from Senſation or Reflexion. For whatſbever Impreſſions 124415 


he himſelf may have from the immediate Hand of GOD, this Reve- Revelaiior 
lation, if it be of new ſimple Ideas, cannot be conveyed to another, 
either by Words, or any other Signs. Becauſe Words, by their im- 
mediate Operation on us, cauſe no other Ideas, but of their natural 
Sounds: and 'tis by the Cuſtom of uſing them for Signs, that they 
excite, and revive 1t! our Minds latent Ideas; but yet only ſuch Ideas, 
as were there before. For Words ſeen ot heard, recall to our 
Thoughts thoſe Ideas only, which to us they have been worit to be 
Signs of: But cannot introduce any perfectly new, and formerly 
unknown ſimple Ideas. The fame holds in all other Signs, whicli 
cannot ſignify to us Things, of which we have before never had any 
EF . a8 01590 MOTH 
Thus whatever Things were diſcovered to St. Paul when lie was 
rapp'd up into the Third Heaven; whatever new Ideas his Mind 


1 * 


there received, all the Deſcription he can make to others of that Place, 
is only this, That there are ſuch Things, as Eye hath not ſeert, nor 
Ear heard, nor hath it entred into the Heart of Man to conceive. And; 
ſuppoſing GOD ſhould diſcover to any ore, ſupernaturally; a Spe- 
cies of Creatures inhabiting, For Example, Jupiter, or Saturn, (for 
PTE | eee that 
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that it is poſſible there may be ſuch; no Body can deny) which had 
ſix Senſes ; and imprint on his Mind the Ideas convey'd to cbeir b 
that fixth Senſe, he could no more, by Words, produce in the Minds 


bf other Men thoſe Ideas, imprinted by that fixth Senſe, than one 


of us could convey the Idea of any Colour, by the Sounds of Words 

into a Man, who having the other four Senles perfe&, had always 
totally wanted the fifth of Seeing. For our ſimple Ideas then, 

which are the Foundation, and fole Matter of all our Notions, and 
Knowledge, we muſt depend wholly on our Reaſon, 1 mean, our 
natural Faculties ; and can by no means receive them, or any of 
them, from Traditional Revelation, I ſay, Traditional n 
D iſtinction to Original Revelation. By the one, I mean that firſt Im- 
preſſion, which is made immediately by GOD, on the Mind of any 
Man, to which we cannot ſet any Bounds; and by the other, thoſe 
Impreſſions delivered over to others in Words, and the ordinary ways 

of conveying our Conceptions one to another. 7 
Traditional b 4. Secondly, 1 ſay, that the ſame Truths may be diſcovered, atid con- 
Nt,” veyed down from Revelation, which are diſcoverable to us by Reaſon, and 
% new, by thoſe Ideas we naturally may have. So GOD might, by Reve- 
ang nows- lation, diſcover the Truth of any Propoſition in Euclid ; as well as 


2 Men, by the natural uſe of their Faculties, come to make the Diſco- 


=: an very themſelves. In all Things of this Kind, there is little Need of 
geri Ule of Revelation, GOD having furnifhed us with natural, and ſurer 
ſo dow. Means to arrive at the Knowledge of them. For whatſoever Truth 
= ive come to the clear Diſcovery of, from the Knowledge and Con- 
templation of our own Ideas, will always be certainer to us, than 
thoſe which are conveyed to us by Traditional Revelation. For the 
Knowledge, we have, that this Revelation came at firſt from GOD, 
can never be ſo ſure, as the Knowledge we have from the clear and 
diſtinct Perception of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of our own 
Ideas, v. g. If it were revealed ſome Ages fince, That the three An- 


gles of a Triangle were equal to two right ones, I might aſſent to 


the Truth of that Propoſition, upon the Credit of the Tradition, 
that it was revealed: But that would never amount to ſo great a 
Certainty, as the Knowledge of it, upon the comparing and mea- 


ſuring my own Ideas of two right Angles, and the three Angles of 
a Triangle. The like holds in Matter of Fact, knowably by our 


Senſes, v. g. the Hiſtory of the Deluge is conveyed to us by Wr1- 
tings, which had their Original from Revelation: And yet no Bo- 
dy, I think, will ſay, he has as certain and clear a Knowledge of 
the Flood, as Noah that ſaw it; or that he himſelf would have had, 
had he then been alive, and ſeen it. For he has no greater an Aſſu- 
rance than that of his Senſes, that it is writ in the Book ſuppo- 
ſed writ by Moſes inſpired: But he has not ſo great an Aſſurance, 
that Moſes writ that Book, as if he had ſeen Moſes write it. So that 


PR „the Aſſurance of its being a Revelation, is leſs ſtill than the Aſſurance 


cannot le Of His Senfes. | | | oi bation 4x at „ 
4d 4 „ ho : | ” : \ 1 2 . | 
of 5. In- Propoſitions then, whoſe Certainty is built upon the clear 
darf Perception of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of our Ideas attained 


Ke aſon . 4 either 
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either by. immediate Intuition, as in ſelf-evident Propoſitions, or by 
evident Deductions of Reaſon, in Demonſtrations) we need not the 
Aſfiſtance of Revelation; as neceſſary to gain our Aſſent, and intro- 
duce them into out Minds. Becauſe the natural ways of Knowledge 
could ſettle them there, or had done it already, which is the great- 
eſt Aſſurance we can poſſibly have of any Thing, unleſs where GOD 
immediately reveals it to us: And there too our: Aſſurance can be 
2 no greater, than our Knowledge is, that it is a Revelation from GOD: 
ä But yet nothing, I think can, under that Title, ſhake or over- rule 
plain Knowledge; or rationally prevail with any Man, to admit it 
for true, in a direct Contradiction to the clear Evidence of his own 
Underſtanding. For ſince no Evidence of our Faculties, by which 
we receive ſuch Revelationsʒ can exceed, if equal, the Certainty of 
our: intuitive Knowledge, we can never receive for a, Truth any 
thing, that is directly contrary; to our clear and diſtin Knowledge, 
d. g. The Ideas of one Body, and one Place, do fo clearly agree; 
ald the Mind bas fo eviderit-a Perception of their Agreement, that 
we can never aſſent to a Propoſition, . that affirms the ſame Body to 
be in two diſtant Places at once, however it fhould pretend to the 
Authority of a divine Revelation: Sinte the Evidence, Firſt, That 
we deceive not our ſelves in aſcribing it to GOD] Secondly, That we 
underſtand it right, can never be ſo great, as the Evidence of our 
own intuitive Knowledge, whereby: we diſcern it impoſfible, for 
the ſame Body to be in two Places at once. And therefore, no Pro- 
poſitian can be received for Divine Redilation, or obtain the Aſſent due 
to all ſuch, if it be contradictory to our clear intuitive Knowledge. Becauſe 
this would be to ſubvert the Princi ples, and Foundations of all Know- 
ledge, Evidence, and Aſſent whatſoever: And there would be left 
no Difference between Truth and Falſhood, no Meaſures of Credi- 
ble and Incredible in the World, if doubtful Propoſitions ſhall take 
Place before ſelf-evident ; and what we certainly know, give way 
to what we may poſhbly be miſtaken in. InPropofitions therefore 
contrary to the clear Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of any of our Ideas, twill be in vain to urge them as Matters of 
Faith. They cannot move our Aſſent under that, or any other Ti- 
tle whatſoever. For Faith can never convince us of any Thing, 
that contradicts our Knowledge. Becauſe though Faith be founded 
7 on the Teſtimony of GOD. (who cannot lye ) revealing any Pro- 
| poſition to us : yet we cannot have an Aſſurance of the Truth of its 
3 deing a Divine Revelation, greater than our own Knowledge. 
Since the whole Strength of the Certainty depends upon our Know 
ledge, that GO revealed it, which in this Caſe, where the Pro- 
poſition ſuppoſed revealed contradicts our Knowledge or Reaſon; 
will always have this Objection hanging to it, ( viz. that we can⸗ 
not tell how to conceive that to come from GOD, the bountiful 
Author of our Being, which if received for true, muft over- 
turn all the Principles and Foundations of Knowledge he has gi- 
ven us; tender all our Faculties uſeleſs; wholly deſtroy the 
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584 Faith and Reaſon. 8 Book IV, 


Revelation 


moſt excellent Part of his Workmanſhip, our Underſtandings; and 
put a Man in a Condition, wherein he will have leſs Light, leſs 
Conduct than the Beaſt that periſheth. For if the Mind of Man 
can never have a clearer, (and, perhaps, not ſo clear) Evidence of 
any thing to be a divine Revelation, as it has of the Principles of its 
own Reaſon, it can never have a ground to quit the clear Evidence 
of its Reaſon, to give Place to a Propofition, whoſe Revelation has 
not a greater Evidence, than thoſe Principles have. e. 


* 


96. Thus far a Man has ute of Reaſon, and ought to hearken pe 


nub le It, even in immediate and original Revelatzon, where it is ſuppoſed to 


be made to himſelf: But to all thoſe who pretend not to immedi- 
ate Revelation, but ate required to pay Obedience, and to receive the 
Truths revealed to others, which, by the Tradition of Writings, or 
Word of Mouth, are conveyed down to them, Reaſon has a great 
deal more to do, and is that only which can induce us to receive them: 

For Matter of Faith being only Divine Revelation, and nbthi 
elſe, Faith, (as we uſe the Word, (called: commonly, Divine Faith) 
has to do with no Propoſitions, but thoſe which are ſuppoſed to be 
divinely revealed. So that l do not ſee how thoſe, who make Re- 
velation alone the ſole Object of Faith, can ſay, That it is a Matter o/ 
Faith, and not of Reaſon, to believe, That ſuch or ſuch a Propofiti- 
on, to be found in ſueh or ſuch a Book, is of Divine Inſpiration: 
unleſs it be revealed; That that Propoſition, or allt in that Book, was 
communicated by Divine Inſpiration. Without ſuch a Renelation; 
the believing, or not believing that Propoſition, or Book, to be of 
Divine Authority, can never be Matter of Faith, but Matter of Rea- 
ſon ; and ſuch, as I muſt come to an Aſſent to, only by the uſe of 
my Reaſon, which can never require or enable me to believe that, 
which is contrary to it ſelf: It being impoſſible for Reaſon, 
ever to procure. any Aſſent to that, which to it ſelf appears un- 
, r. woot goplt 
In all Things therefore, where we have clear Evidence from our 
Ideas, and thoſe Principles of Knowledge, I have above-mentioned, 
Reaſon is the proper Judge; and Revelation, though it may in conſent- 
ing with it, confirm its Dictates, yet cannot in ſuch Caſes, invalidate 
its Decrees: Nor can we be obliged, where we have the clear and evident . 
Sentence of Reaſon, to quit it, for the contrary Opinion, under a Pretence 
that it is Matter of Faith; which can have no Authority againſt” the 
plain and clear Dictates of Reaſon. 2082 e 07 (018109 
- $7. But Thirdly, There being many Things, wherein we have 
very imperfe& Notions, or none at all; and other Things, of whoſe 
paſt, pteſent, or future Exifterice, by the natural'Uſe of our Facul- 
ties, we can have no Knowledge at all; theſe, as being beyond the 
Diſcovery of our natural Faculties, and above Reaſon, are, when re- 
vealed, the proper Matter of Faith. Thus that Part of the Angels re. 
belled againſt GOD, and thereby loſt their firſt happy State : And 
that the dead ſhall riſe, and live again: Theſe, and the like, being 
beyond the Diſcovery of Reaſon, are purely Matters of Faith; with 
which Reaſon has, directly, nothing to do. 18. Bur 
8 | ; u 
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288. But fince GOD in giving us the Light of Reaſon has not thete- o, ni 


by tied up his own. Hands from affording us, when he thinks fit, now ; 

the Light of Revelation in any of thoſe Matters, wherein our natural wc, 

Faculties are able to give a probable Determination, Revelation, where I Fa. 

God has been pleaſed{to give it, muſt carry it, againſt the probable Can 
jectures of Reaſon. Becauſe the Mind, not being certain of the Truth 

of that it does not evidently know, but only yielding to the Pro- 

bability that appears in it, is bound to give up its Aﬀent to ſuch a 

Teſtimony, which, it is ſatisfied, comes from one, who cannot err, 

and will not deceive. | But yet, it till belongs to Reaſon, to judge 

of the Truth of its being a Revelation, and of the Signification of 

the Words, wherein it is delivered. - Indeed, if any thing ſhall be 

thought (Revelation,' which is contrary to the plain Principles of Rea- 

ſon, and the evident Knowledge the Mind has of its own clear and 
diſtin Hear; thete Reaſon muſt be hearkned to, as to a Matter with- 

in its Province. Since a Man can never have ſo certain a Knowledge, 

that a Propoſition Which comtradicts the clear Principles and Evi- 

dence of his own Knowledge; was divinely revealed, or that he un- 

derſtands the Words rightly, where it is deliyered, as he has, that 

the: contrary is true, and ſo is bound to conſider and judge of it as 

a Matter of Reaſon, and mot ſwallow it, without Examination, as a 

Matter of Faith. 18 EW 65161 i 130 09s =, Ir! „ nb 464 E a | 

90.9. Firſt, Whatever Propoſition is revealed, of whoſe Truth our Nven⁰, 

Mind, by its naturnb Faculties and Notions, cannot judge, that is auer es 
purely Matter of Faith, and abone Reaſon, 1 i 
Secondly, All -Propofitions; whereof the Mind, by the uſe of its % br 
natural Faculties, can come to determine and judge, from naturally 10%. ber. 
acquired Leas, are Matter of Neaſon; with this Difference ſtill, that“ 
in thoſe, concerning which it kas but an uncertain Evidence, and fo 

i perſwaded of their Truth, only upon probable Grounds, which 

ſtill admit a Poſſibility of the contrary to be true, without do- 

ing Violence to the certain Evidence of its own Knowledge, and o- 
verturning the Principles of all Reaſon, in ſuch probable Propofiti- 

ans, I ay, an evident Revelation ought to determine our Aﬀent even 
againſt Probability. For where the Principles of Reaſon have not 
evidenced à Propoſition to be certainly true or falſe, there clear 
Revelation, as another Principle of Truth, and Ground of Aſſent, 
may determine; and ſo it may be Matter of Faith, and be alfo a- 

bove Reaſon. Becauſe Reaſon, in that particular Matter, being able 

to reach no higher than. Probability, Faith gave the Determination, 
where Reaſon came ſhort; and Revelation diſcovered on which fide 

the Truth lay. ee 


4 2 10. Thus far the Dominion of Faith reaches, and that without * 
4 any Violence, or Hindrance to Reaſon; which is not injured, or di- 


ſon can af 
ſturbed, hit aſſiſted and improved, by new Diſcoveries of Truth 
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GOD hath revealed, is certainly true; no Doubt can be made of it. «4 f. 
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| Book IV. 


Mind to reject a greater Evidence to embrace: What is leſs evident. 
nor allow it to entertain Probability in Oppoſſtion to Knowledge and 
Certainty. There can be no Evidence, that any traditional Reve- 
lation is of divine Original, in the Words we receive it, and in the 
Senſe we underſtand it, ſo clear, and ſo certatn; as that of the Prin- 
ciples of Reaſon: And therefore, Nothing that is contrary to; and in- 
conſijtent with the clear and ſelf-evident Dictutes of Reuſon, has a Right to 
be urged, or aſſented to, as 4 Matter of Faith, wherein Reaſon Path nothing 
to do. Whatſoever is divine Revelation, ought to over- rule all our 
Opinions, Prejudices, and Intereſts, and hath a right to be feceived 
with full Aſſent: Such a Submiſſion as this of our Reaſon to Faith, 
takes not away the Land- marks of Knowledge: This ſhakes not the 
Foundations of Reaſon, but leaves us that Uſe of our Faculties, for 


58 6 7 | Enthuſ»aſm. 
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which they were given u. | 


wad — 


25 C3: : 925 * | 1.1 ns ie 
1 _ 101 m. If the Provinces of Faith and Reaſon are not kept diſtin by. theſe 
nor jerbe- Boundaries, there will, in Matter off Religion, be no room for Rea- 
Tweenratth 


nl gecſan, ſon at all; and thoſe extravagant Opinions and Ceremonies; that are 
faſ o. to be found in the ſeveral Religions of the World, will not deſerve 
be in to be blamed. For, to this cryiug up of Faith, in Oppoſition to 
Religion Reaſon, we may, think, in good Meaſure, aſcribe thoſe Abſurdiz 
rated, ties, that fill almoſt all the Religions which poſſeſs and divide Man- 
kind. For Men having been principled with an Opinion, that they 
mamuſt not conſult Reaſon in the Things of Religion, however appa- 
_...... rently contradiftory to common Senſe; and the very Principles of all 
their Knowledge, have let looſe their Fancies, and natural Super- 
ſtition; and have been, by them, led into ſo ſtrange Opinions, and 
extravagant Practices in Religion, tkat a conſiderate Man cannot 

but ſtand amazed at their Follies, And judge them ſo far from being 
acceptable to the great and wiſe GOD, that he cannot avoid think- 

ing them ridiculous, and offenſive to a ſober; good Man. So that, 

in effect Religion which ſhould moſt-diftinguiſh'us from Beaſts, and 
ought moſt peculiarly to elevate us, as rational Creatures, above 
Brutes, is that wherein Men often appear moſt irrational, and more 
ſenſeleſs than Beaſts themſelves. Credo; quia impoſſibile eſt : I believe, 
becauſeit'is impoſſible, wight, in a good Man, paſs for a Sally of Zeal; 

but would prove a very ill Rule for Men to chuſe their Opinions, or 
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Love of 91. LIE that would ſeriouſly ſet upon the Search of Truth, ought 
„I inthe firſt Place to prepare his Mind with a Love of it. 
For he that Loves it not, will not take much [Pains to get it; nor 

be much concerned” when he miſſes it!. There is no Body 1n the 
Commoa-wealth of Learning, who does not profeſs himſelf a _ 
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of Truth: and there is not a rational Creature that would not take 


'® mils to be thought otherwiſe of. And yet for all this one may truly 


ſay, there ate very few Lovers of Truth for Truth's Sake, even a- 


mongſt thoſe, who perſwade themſelves that they are ſo. How a Man 


may know whether he be ſo in earneſt is worth Enquiry: And 1 
think there 1s this one unerring Mark of it, viz. The not entertain- 
ing any Propoſition with greater Aſſurance than the Proofs it is built 
upon will warrant, Whoever goes beyond this meaſure of Aſſent, 
tis plain receives not Truth in the Love of it; loves not Truth for 
Truth's Sake, but for ſome other bye End. For the Evidence that 
any Propoſition is true (except ſuch as are ſelf-evident) lying only 
in the Proofs a Man has of it, whatſoever Degrees of Aſſent he af- 
fords it beyond the Degrees of that Evidence, 'tis plain all that the- 
Surpluſage of Aſſurance is owing to ſome other Affection, and not 
to the Love of Truth: It being as impoſſible, that the Love of Truth 
ſhould carry my Aſſent above the Evidence, that there is to me, that 
it is true, As that the Love of Truth ſhould make me aſſent to any 
Propoſition, for the Sake of that Evidence, which it has riot, that 
it is true: which is in Effect to love it as a Truth, becauſe it is poſ- 
ſible or probable that it may not be true. In any Truth that gets 
not Poſſeſſion of our Minds by the irreſiſtible Light of Self- evidence, 
or by the Force of Demonſtration, the Arguments that gain it Aſſent, 
are the Vouchers and Gage of its Probability to us; and we can re- 


ceive it for no other than ſuch as they deliver it to our Underſtand- 


ings. Whatſoever Credit or Authority we give to any Propoſition 


more than it feceives from the Principles and Proofs it ſupports it ſelf 


upon, is owing to our Inclinations that way, and is ſo far a Dero- 
gation from the Love of Truth as ſuch :,which as it can receive no 


Lvidence from our Paſſions or Intereſts, fo it ſhould receive no Tin- 
ure from them. =, IEEE 7 it co ary. 8 
2. The aſſuming an Authority of dictating to others, and a for- Afornerds 
wardneſs to preſcribe to their Opinions, is a conſtant Concomitant rub 
of this Byaſs and Corruption of our Judgments: For how almoſt we 
can it be otherwiſe, but that hie ſhould be ready to impoſe on others 
Belief, who has already impoſed on his owh ? Who can reaſonably 


2 


expect Arguments and Conviction from him, in dealing with others, 


whoſe Underſtanding is not accuſtomed to them in his dea ling with 
himſelf ? Who does Violence to his own Faculties, Tyrannizes 
over his own Mind, and uſurps the Prerogative that belongs to 
Truth alone, which is to command Aſſent by only its own Autho- 
fity, i. e. by and in Proportion to that Evidence which it carries 
3. Upon this occaſion ] ſhall take the Liberty to confider a third — 5 

Ground of Aſſent, which with ſome Men has the ſame Authority, . 
and is as confidently relied on as either Faith or Reaſon, I mean 
Entbuſiaſm. Which laying by Reaſon would ſet up Revelation with- 
out it. Wheteby in effect it takes away both Reaſon and Revelation, 
and ſubſtitutes in the room of it, the ungrounded Fancies of a Man's 
own Brain, and aſſumes them for a Foundation both of Opinion and 
Conduct. 9 4. Reaſon 


—— 3 


588 Enthuſiaſin. Book IV. 
dean nt 4. Reaſon is natural Revelation, whereby the eternal Father of 
ele Light, and Fountain of all Knowledge communicates to Mankind 

that Portion of Truth, which he has laid within the Reach of their 
natural Faculties: Revelation is natural Reaſon enlarged by a new Set 
of Diſcoveries communicated by GOD immediately, which Reaſon 
vouches the Truth of, by the Teftimony and Proofs it gives, that 
they come from GOD. So that he that takes away Reaſon, to 
make way for Revelation, puts out the Light of both, and does much 
what the ſame, as if he would perſwade a Man to put out his Eyes 
the better to receive the remote Light of an inviſible Star by a Te- 
leſcope. | 7 
— | 13 Immediate Revelation being a much eafier way for Men to 
eſtabliſh their Opinions, and regulate their Conduct, than the tedious 
and not always ſucceſsful Labour of ſtrict Reaſoning, it is no won- 
der, that ſome have been very apt to pretend to Revelation, and to 
perſwade themſelves, that they are under the peculiar Guidance of 
Heaven in their Actions and Opinions, efpecially in thoſe of them, 
which they cannot account for by the ordinary Methods of Know- 
ledge, and Principles of Reaſon. Hence we ſee, that in all Ages, 2 
Men, in whom Melancholy has mixed with Devotion, or whoſe | 
Conceit of themſelves has raiſed them into an Opinion of a greater 55 
Familiarity with GOD, and a nearer Admittance to his Favour than 
is afforded to others, have often flatter'd themſelves with a Perſwa- 
ſion of an immediate Intercourſe with the Deity, and frequent Com- 
munications from the divine Spirit. GOD I own cannot be denied 
to be able to enlighten the Underſtanding by a Ray darted into the 
Mind immediately from the Fountain of Light: This they under- 
ftand he has promiſed to do, and who then has ſo good a Title to 
expect it, as thoſe who are his peculiar People, choſen by him, and 
depending on him ? 3 8 ; 
en 6. Their Minds being thus prepared, whatever groundleſs Opi- 
#4". nion comes to ſettle it ſelf ſtrongly upon their Fancies is an Illumina- 
tion from the Spirit of GOD, and preſently of divine Authority: 
And whatſoever odd Action they find in themſelves a ſtrong Inclina- 
tion to do, that Impulſe 1s concluded to be a Call or Direction from 
Heaven, and muft be obeyed ; tis a Commifhon from above, and 
they cannot err in executing it. %%% ũ ̃ MING S100 
67. This 1 take to be properly Enthuſiaſm, which though found- 
ed neither on Reaſon, nor Divine Revelation, but riſing from the 
Conceits of a warmed or over-weening Brain, works yet, where it 
once gets footing, more powerfully on the Perſwaſions and Actions 
of Men, than either of thoſe two, or both together: Men being © 
moſt forwatdly obedient to the Impulſes they receive from themſelves; * 
And the whole Man is ſure to act more vigorouſly; where the whole 5. 
Man is carried by a natural Motion. For ſtrong Conceit like a new 
Principle carries all eaſily with it, when got above common Senſe, 
and freed from all Reſtraint of Reaſon; and Check of Reflexion, it 
is heightned into a Divine Authority, in Concurrence with our own 
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8. Though the odd Opinions and extravagant Actions, En- nba a 
thuſiaſm has run Men into; were enough to warn them againſt this een 
wrong Principle ſo apt to miſguide them both in their Belief and ft 
Conduct: yet the Love of ſomething extraordinary, the Eaſe and 
Glory it is to be inſpired and bè above the common and natural ways 
of Knowledge ſo flatters many Mens Lazineſs; Ignorance; and Va- % 
nity, that when once they are got into this way of immediate Reve- 
lation; of Illumination without Search; and of Certainty without 
Proof, and without Examination, tis a hard matter to get them out 
of it. Reaſon is loſt upon them, they are above it: they ſee the 
Light infuſed into their Underſtandings, and cannot be miſtaken; 
tis clear and viſible there; like the Light of bright Sunſhine; ſhews 
it ſelf, and needs no other Proof, but its own Evidence: they feel 
the Hand of GOD moving them within, and the Impulſes of the 
Spirit, and cannot be miſtaken in what they feel. Thus they ſup- 
port themſelves, and are ſure Reaſon hath nothing to do with what 
they ſee and feel in themſelves : what they have a ſenſible Experi- 
ence of admits no Doubt, needs no Probation. Would he not be 
ridiculous who ſhould require to have it proved to him; that the 
Light ſhines, and that he ſees it ? It 1s its own Proof, and can have 
no other. When the Spirit brings Light into our Minds, it diſpels 
Darkneſs. We ſee it, as we do that of the Sun at Noon, and need 


Chap. XIX. 


not the Twilight of Reaſon to ſhew it us. This Light from Heaven 


is ſtrong, clear, and pure, carries its own Demonſtration with it, 
and we may as rationally take a Glow-worm to aſſiſt us to diſco- 
ver the Sun, as to examine the Celeſtial Ray by our dim Candle, 
Reaſon. Teton et vo nn aidicoio | 5 
$9. This is the way of talking of theſe Men: they are ſure; be- 
cauſe they are ſure: and their Perſwaſions are right, only becauſe 
they are ſtrong in them. For, when what they ſay is ftripd of the 
Metaphor of ſeeing and feeling, this is all it amounts to : and yet 
theſe Similes ſo impoſe on them, that they ſerve them for Certainty 
in themſelves, and Demonſtration to others. 0 
But to examine a little ſoberly this internal Light, and this feel- i 
ing on which they build ſo much. Theſe Men have, they ſay, clear der 


Light, and they ſee; They have an awaken'd Seriſe, and they feel : 


This cannot, they are ſure, be diſputed them. For when a Man ſays 
he ſees or he feels, no Body can deny it him, that he does fo. But here 
here let me ask: This ſeeing is it the Perception of the Truth of the 
Propoſition, or of this, that it is a Revelation from GOD? This 
feeling is it a Perception of an Inclination or Fancy to do ſomething 
or of the Spirit of GOD moving that Inclination? Theſe are two 
very different Perceptions, and muſt be carefully diſtinguiſh'd, if we 


would not impoſe upon our ſelves. I may perceive the Truth of a 
Propofition, and yet not perceive, that is an immediate Revelatioti 


from GOD. I may perceive the Truth of a Propoſition in 2 


without its being, or my perceiving it to be a Revelation: Nay 


may perceive 1 came not by this Knowledge in a natural way, and 
ſo may conclude it revealed, without perceiving that it is a Reve- 
| Frff lation 
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Enthuſsaſm. : Book LV. 
lation from GOD. Becauſe there be Spirits, which, without mi 


ing divinely commiſſioned, may excite thoſe Ideas in me, and lay 


them in ſuch Order before my Mind, that I may perceive their 
Connexion. So that the Knowledge of any Propoſition coming into 


my Mind, I know not how, is not a Perception that it is from GOD. 


- Much letsis a ſtrong Perſwaſion, that it is true, a Perception that it 
is from GOD, or ſo much as true. But however it be called Light 
and Seeing; I ſuppoſe, it is at moſt but Belief, and Aſſurance: and 
the Propoſition taken for a Revelation is not ſuch, as they know, to 
be true, but take to be true. For where a Propofition is known to 
be true, Revelation is needleſs : And it is hard to conceive how there 

can be a Revelation to any one of what he knows already. If there- 
fore it be a Propoſition which they are perſwaded, but do not know, 
to be true, whatever they may call it, it is not ſeeing, but believing. 
For thele are two ways, whereby T ruth comes into the Mind, wholly 
diſtinct, ſo that one is not the other. What I fee I know to be fo 
by the Evidence of the thing it ſelf: what I believe I take to be fo 
upon the Teſtimony of another: But this Teſtimony I muſt know 
to be given, or elſe what Ground have I of believing ? I muſt ſee 
that it is GOD that reveals this to me, or elſe I ſee nothing. The 
Queſtion then here 1s, How do I know that GOD is the Revealer of 


this to me; that this Impreſſion is made upon my Mind by his holy 


Spirit, and that therefore I ought to obey it? If I know not this 
how great ſoever the Aſſurance is, that I am poſſeſs d with, it is 
groundleſs; whatever Light 1 pretend to, it is but Enthuſiaſm. For 
whether the Propofition ſuppoſed to be revealed, be in it ſelf evi- 
dently true, or viſibly probable, or by the natural ways of Know- 
ledge uncertain, the Propoſition that muſt be well grounded, and 
manifeſted to be true is this, that GOD is the Revealer of it, and 


that what I take to be a Revelation is certainly put into my Mind 


by him, and is not an Illuſion drop'd in by ſome other Spirit, or 


raiſed by my own Fancy. For if I miſtake not, theſe Men receive 


it for true, becauſe they preſume GOD revealed it. Does it not 
then ſtand them upon, to examine upon what Grounds they preſume 


it to bea Revelation from GOD ? or elſe all their Confidence is mere 
Preſumption: and this Light, they are ſo dazled with, is nothing, 


but an ignis fatuus that leads them continually round in this Circle. I 
is a Revelation, becauſe they firmly believe it, and they believe it, becauſe 


it 1s a'Revelation. 


fails of 


Evidence, Pr oof but that it is an Inſpiration from GOD: For he can neither | 


that the eee ee en [4 ane hint 1 
7 re deceive, nor be decieved. But how ſhall it be known, that any 


 jron Propoſition in our Minds is a Truth infuſed by GOD; a Truth that 
is reveald to us by him, which he declares to us, and therefore we 
ought to believe? Here it is that Enthuffaſm fails of the Evidence it 

wy 0 to. For Men thus poſſeſſed boaſt of a Light whereby they 

ay, they are enlightned, and brought into the Knowledge of this 

or that Truth. But if they know it tõ be a Truth, they muſt know 

it to be ſo either by its own Self. evidence to natural Reaſon; or by 


the 


Zmbufaſn $1 1. In all that is of Divine Revelation, there is need of no other 
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— get E 
the rational Proofs that make it ought to be ſo. If they ſee. and 
know it to be a Truth, either of theſe two ways; they in vain ſup- 
poſe it to be a Revelation. For they know it to be true by the ſame 
way, that any other Man naturally may know, that it is ſo without 
the Help of Revelation. For thus all the Truths of what kind ſoever 
that Men uninſpired are enlightned with, came into their Minds, 
and are eſtabliſhed there. If they ſay they know it to be true, be- 
cauſe it is a Revelation from GOD, the Reaſon is good: but then it 
will be demanded, how they know it to be a Revelation from GOD. 


If they ſay by the Light it brings with it, which ſhines bright in 


their Minds, and they cannot reſiſt. I beſeech them to confider, 
whether this be any more, than what we have taken Notice of al- 
ready, viz. that it is a Revelation becauſe they ſtrongly believe it to 
be true. For all the Light they ſpeak of is but a ſtrong, though un- 
grounded Perſwaſion of their own Minds that it is a Truth. For 
rational Grounds from Proofs that it is a Truth they muſt acknow- 
ledge to have none, for then 1t 1s not received as a Revelation, but 


upon the ordinary Grounds, that other Truths are received : And 
if they believe it to be true, becauſe it is a Revelation, and have no 


other Reaſon for its being a Revelation, but becauſe they are fully 
perſwaded without any other Reaſon that it is true, they believe it 
to be a Revelation only becauſe they ſtrongly believe it to be a Reve- 
lation, -which is a very unſafe Ground to proceed on, either in our 
Tenets, or Actions: And what readier way can there be to run our 
ſelves into the-moſt extravagant Errors and Miſcarriages than thus to 
ſet up Fancy for our ſupreme and ſole Guide, and to believe any 
Propoſition to be true, any Action to be right, only becauſe we be- 
lieve it to be ſo ? The Strength of our Perſwaſions are no Evidence 
at all of their own Rectitude: Crooked things may be as ſtiff and 
unflexible as ſtreight : and Men may be as poſitive and peremptory 
in Error as in Truth. How come elſe the untractable Zealots in 
different and oppoſite Parties? For if the Light, which every one 
thinks he has in his Mind, which in this Caſe is nothing but the 


Strength of his own Perſwaſion, be an Evidence that it is from GOD, 


contrary Opinions may have the ſame Title to be Inſpirations ; and 

GOD will be not only the Father of Lights, but of oppoſite and 

contradifory Lights, leading Men contrary ways; and contra- 

dictory Propoſitions will be Divine Truths, if an ungrounded 

Strength of Aſſurance be an Evidence, that any Propoſition is a Di- 

vine Revelation. il dou . 
912. This cannot be otherwiſe, whilſt Firmneſs of Perſwaſion is 7 

made the Cauſe of Believing, and Confidence of being in the Right, jw 7 

is made an Argument of Truth; St. Paul himſelf believed he di jy x 


well, and that he had a Call to it, when he perſecuted the Chriſtians, m # 


. romGO Ds 
whom he confidently thought in the Wrong: But yet it was he, and” 


not they, who were miſtaken. Good Men are Men ſtill, liable to 


Miſtakes, and are ſometimes warmly engaged in Errors, which 


they take for Divine Truths, ſhining/10 their Minds with the clear- 
R | | 


Fit? $14 ie, 
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\ Enthuſraſm. Book IV. 
thin 2 13. Light, true Light in the Mind is, or can be nothing elſe 
>; int, but the Evidence of the Truth of any Propofition ; and if it be not 
a ſelf-evident Propoſition, all the Light it has, or can have, is from 
the Clearneſs and Validity of thoſe Proofs, upon which it is recei- 
ved. To talk of any other Light in the Underſtanding is to put our 
ſelves in the dark, or in the Power of the Prince of Darkneſs, and FE 
by our own Conſent, to give our ſelves up to Delufion to believe a 
Lie. For if Strength of Perſwaſion be the Light, which muſt guide uss: 
Lask how ſhall any one diſtinguiſh between the Delufions of Satan, 
and the Inſpirations of the Holy Ghoſt ? He can transform himſelf 
into an Angel of Light. And they who are led by this Son of the xz 
Morning are as fully ſatisfied of the Illumination, i. e. are as ſtrong- * 
ly perſwaded, that they are enlightned by the Spirit of God, as any 1 
one who is ſo: They acquieſce and rejoice in it, are acted by it: and 
no Body can be more ſure, nor more in the right (if their own ſtrong 
Belief may be judge) than they. e 
re 0 14. He therefore that will not give himſelf up to all the Extra- 
. Fi vagancies of Delufion and Error muſt bring this Guide of his Light 
within to the Tryal. God when he makes the Prophet does not un- 
make the Man. He leaves all his Faculties in their natural State, 
to enable him to judge of his Inſpirations, whether they be of Di- 
vine Original or no. When he illuminates the Mind with ſuper- 1 
natural Light, he does not extinguiſh that which is natural. If he | 
would have us aſſent to the Truth of any Propoſition, he either evi- 
dences that Truth by the uſual Methods of natural Reaſon, or elſe 
makes it known to be a Truth, which he would have us aflent to, 
by his Authority, and convinces us that 1t is from him, by ſome 
Marks which Reaſon cannot be miſtaken in. Reaſon muſt be our 
laſt Judge and Gnide in every Thing. I do not mean, that we muſt 
conſult Reaſon, and examine whether a Propoſition revealed from 
God can be made out by natural Principles, and if it cannot, that 
then we may reje& it: But conſult it we muſt, and by it examine, 
whether it be a Revelation from God or no: And if Reaſon finds it to 
be revealed from GOD, Reaſon then declares for it, as much as for 
any other Truth, and makes it one of her Diftates. Every Con- 
ceit that throughly warms our Fancies muſt paſs for an Inſpiration, 
if there be nothing but the Strength of our Perſwaſions, whereby to 
judge of our Perſwafions : If Reaſon muſt not examine their Truth 
by ſomething extrinſical to the Perſwaſions themſelves ; Inſpirations 
and Delufions, Truth and Falſhood will have the ſame Meaſure, and 
..,, Will not be poſſible to be diftinguiſhed. . 
#lifm 9 15. If this internal Light, or any Propoſition which under that 
pH HM Title we take for inſpired, be conformable to the Principles of Rea- 
ſeon or to the Word of GOD, which is atteſted Revelation, Reaſon 
_ warrants it, and we may ſafely receive it for true, and be guid- 
ed by it in our Belief and Actions: If it receive no Teſtimony nor 
Evidence from either of theſe Rules, we cannot take it for a Revela- 
tion, or ſo much as for true, till we have ſome other Mark that it is 
2 Revelation, beſides our believing that it is ſo. Thus we ſee the holy 
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Men of old; who had Revelations from GOD, had ſomething elſe be: 
ſides that internal Light of Aſſurance in their o Minds, to teftify 
to them, that it was from GOD. They were not left to their own 
Perſwaſions alone, that thoſe Perſwaſions were from GOD + But had 
outward Signs to convince them of the Author of thoſe Revelations; 
And when they were to convince others, they had a Power given 
them to juſtify the Truth of their Commiſſion from Heaven; and uy vue: 
viſible Signs to aſſert the Divine Authority of a Meſſage they were 
ſent with. Moſes ſaw the Buſh burn without being conſumed; and 
heard à Voice out of it. This was ſomething beſides finding an Im- 
pulſe upon his Mind to go to Pharaoh, that he might bring his Bre- 
thren out of Egypt: and yet he thought not this enough to authoriſe 
him to go with that Meflage, till GOD by another Miracle, of his 
Rod turned into a Serpent, had aſſured him of a Power to teſtify 
his Miſſion by the ſame Miracle repeated before them, whom he was 
ſent to. Gideon was ſent by an Angel to deliver Iſrael from the Mi- 
deanites, and yet he deſired a Sign to convince him, that this Com- 
miſſion was from GOD. Theſe arid ſeveral the like Inſtances to be 
found among the Prophets of old, are enough to-ſhew, that they 
thought not an inward Seeing or Perſwaſion of their own Minds 
4 without any other Proof a ſufficient Evidence, that it was from GOD, 
| though the Scripture does not every where mention their demand- 
F ing or having fach FProofs. oo one yi et , | 
am far from denying, that GOD can, 
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$16. In what J have faid I 
or doth ſometimes enlighten Mens Minds in the apprehending of 
certain Truths, or excite them to Good Actions by the immediate 

Iafluence and Aſſiſtance of the Holy Spirit, without any extraor-' 
dinary Signs accompanying it. But in ſuch Caſes too we have Rea- 
ſon and the Scripture, unerring Rules to know whether it be from 
GOD or no. Where the Truth imbraced is conſonant to the Reve- 
lation in the written Word of GOD; or the Action conformable to 
the Dictates of right Reaſon or Holy Writ, we may be aſſured that 
we run no Riſque in entertaining it as ſuch, becauſe though perhaps 
it be not an immediate Revelation from GOD. extraordinarily ope- 
rating on our Minds, yet we are ſure it is warranted by that Reve- 
lation which he has given us of Truth. But it is not the Strength 
of our private Perſwaſion within our ſelves, that can warrant it to 
be a Light or Motion from Heaven: Nothing can do that but the 
written Word of GOD without us, or that Standard of Reaſon 
which is common to us with all Men. Where Reaſon or Scripture is 

expreſs for any Opinion or Action, we may receive it as of Divine 
Authority : But 'tis not the Strength of our own Perſwaſions which 
can by ſelf give it that Stamp. The bent of our own Minds may 
favour it as much as we pleaſe ; That may ſhew it to be a Fondling 
of our own, but will by no means prove it to be an Offspring of 
Heaven, and of Divine Original. m_ 55 
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CHAP. 


our judgment giving Aſſent to that, which is not true. 


Wrong Aſſent, or Error. - Book IV. 


8 £00 me ona 


Nowledge being to be had only of viſible certain Truth, 
Error is hot a Fault of our Knowledge, but a Miſtake of 
But if Aﬀent be grounded on Likelihood, if the proper Object 
and Motive of our Aſſent be Probability, and that Probability con- 
ſiſts in what is laid down in the foregoing Chapters, it will be de- 
manded, how Men come to give their Aſſents contrary to Probabili- 
ty. For there is nothing more common, than Contrariety of Opi- 
nions; nothing more obvious, than that one Man wholly disbelieves 
what another only doubts of, and a third ſtedfaſtly believes, and 
firmly adheres to. The Reaſons whereof, though they may be very 
various, yet, I ſuppoſe, may all be reduced to theſe four. 
1. Want of Proofs. t M 7 
2. Vant of Ability to uſe them. 
3. Want of Will to uſe tben. 
- 4. Wrong Meaſures of Probability” i 7 
9 2. Firſt, By Want of Proofs : | do not mean, only the Want of 
thoſe Proofs which are nowhere extant, and ſo are no where to be 
had; but the Want even of thoſe Proofs which are in Being, or 
might be procured. And thus Men want Proofs, who have not the 
Convenience, or Opportunity to make Experiments and Obſervati- 
ons themſelves, tending to the Proof of any Propoſition; nor likewiſe 
the Convenience to enquire into, and collect the Teſtimonies of o- 
thers: And in this State are the greateſt part of Mankind, who are 
given up to Labour, and enſlaved to the Neceſſity of their mean 
Condition; whoſe Lives are worn out; only in the Proviſions for 
Living. Theſe Mens Opportunity of Knowledge and Enquiry, are 
commonly as narrow as their Fortunes; and their Underſtandings 


are but little inſtructed, when all their whole Time and Pains is laid 


out, to ſtil] the Croaking of their own Bellies, or the Cries of their 
Children. Tis not to be expected, that a Man, who drudges on, 
all his Life, in a laborious Trade, ſhould be more knowing in the 
Variety of Things done in the World, than a Pack-horſe, who 1s 
driven conſtantly forwards and backwards, in a narrow Lane, and 


dirty Road, only to Market, ſhould be skill'd in the Geography of 


of the Country. Nor is it at all more poffible, that he who wants 
Leiſure, Books, and Languages, and the Opportunity of Converſing 
with Variety of Men, ſhould be in a Condition to colle& thoſe Te- 


ſtimonies and Obſervations, which are in Being, and are neceſſary 


to make out many, nay moſt of the Propoſitions, that, in the So- 

cieties of Men, are judged of the greateſt Moment ; or to find out 

Grounds of Aſſurance ſo great, as the Belief of the Points he would 

build on them, is thought neceſſary. So that a great part of _ | 
| in 


24 
62] 


Day- Labourer be unavoidably loſt, becauſe he had the ill Luck to be 


ftraitned by the Narrowneſs of their Fortunes, there are others, #»qivy. 


and other Requiſites for clearing of Doubts, and diſcovering of 
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World, and the Conſtitution of humane Affairs, unayoidably given 
over to invincible Ignorance of thoſe Proofs; on which others build, 
and which are neceſſary to eſtabliſh thoſe Opinions: The greateſt: 
Part of Men, having much to do to get the Means of Living, are 
not in a Condition to look after thoſe of learned and laborious En- 

3. What ſhall we ſay then? Are the greateſt Part of Mankind, o/ 
by the Neceſſity of their Condition, ſubje&ed to unavoidable Igno- we 
rance in thoſe Things, which are of greateſt Importance to them ? , e. 
(for of thoſe, tis obvious to enquire.) Have the Bulk of Mankind Tv 
no other Guide, but Accident, and blind Chance, to conduct them 
to their Happineſs, or Miſery ? Are the current Opinions, and li- 
cenſed Guides of every Country ſufficient Evidence and Security to 
every Man, to venture his greateſt Concernments on; nay, his ever- 
laſting Happineſs, or Miſery ? Or can thoſe be the certain and infal- 

Ihle Oracles and Standards of Truth, which teach one Thing in 
Chriſtendom, and another in Turkey ? Or ſhall a poor Country-man 
be eternally happy, for having the Chance to be born in Italy; or a 


born itt England ? How teady ſome Men may be to ſay ſome of theſe 

Things, I will not here examine: but this 1 am ſure, that Men 

muſt allow one or other of theſe to be true, (let them chuſe which 

they pleaſe;) or elſe grant, That GOD has furniſhed Men with. 

Faculties ſufficient to dire& them in the Way they ſhould take, if 

they will but ſeriouſly employ them that Way, when their ordinary 

Vocations allow them the Leiſure. No Man is fo wholly taken up 

with the Attendance-on the Means of Living, as to have no ſpare 

Time at all to think of his Soul, and inform himſelf in Matters of Re- 

ligion. Were Men as intent upon this, as they are on Things of 

lower Concerriment, there are none ſo enſlaved to the Neceſſities of 

Life, who might not find many Vacancies, that might be husband- 

ed to this Advantage of their Knowledge. 1 3 
4. Beſides thoſe, whoſe Improvements and Informations are ae 


whoſe Largeneſs of Fortune would plentifully enough ſupply Books, 


Truth: But they are cooped in cloſe, by the Laws of their Countries, 
and the ſtrict Guards of thoſe, whole Intereſt it is to keep them 1g- 
norant, left; knowing more, they ſhould believe the leſs in them. 
Theſe are as far, nay farther from the Liberty and Opportunities of a 
fair Enquiry, than thoſe poor and wretched Labourers, we before 
ſpoke of. And; however they may ſeem high and great, are confi- 
ned to Natrowneſs of Thought, and enſlaved it that which ſhould 
be the freeſt Part of Man, their Underſtandings. This is generally 
the Caſe of all thoſe, who live in Places where Care is taken to pro- 
agate Truth, without Kfijowledge ; where Men are forced, at a 
Venture, to be of the Religion of the Country; and muſt therefore 
ſwallow dowh Opiniorsa&filly People do Empiricks _ 
mk = now / ing 
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Secondly, 
Want of 


'n 


nothing to do, but believe that they will do the Cure: but in this. 


are much more miſerable than they, in that they are not at Liber- 


ty to refuſe ſwallowing, what perhaps they had rather let alone; 
or to chuſe the Phyſician, to whoſe Conduct they would truſt them- 
lelves. 

95. Secondly, Thoſe who want Skill to uſe thoſe Evidences they have 


«#0 to ne of Probabilities ; who cannot carry a Train of Conſequences in their 


them, 


Thirdly, 
Want of 


Fit »:f-becauſe they are out of their Reach, but becauſe they will not uſe them: 


them. 


Heads, nor weigh exactly the Preponderancy of contrary Proofs and 
Teſtimonies, making every Circumſtance its due Allowance, may 
be eaſily miſled to aſſent to Poſitions that are not probable. 


There are ſome Men of one, ſome but of two Syllogiſms, and no 


more ; and others that can but advance one Step farther. Theſe 
cannot always diſcern that fide on which the ſtrongeſt Proofs lie; 
cannot conſtantly follow that which in it ſelf is the more probable 
Opinion. Now that there is ſuch a Difference between Men, in Re- 
ſpect of their Underſtandings, I thick no Body, who has had any 


Converſation with his Neighbours, will queſtion : though he never 


was at Weſtminſter-hall, or the Exchange on the one hand; nor at 


Alms-Houſes, or Bedlam on the other. Which great Difference in 
Mens Intellectuals, whether it riſes from any Defect in the Organs of 
the Body, particularly adapted to Thinking; or in the Dulneſs or 
Untractableneſs of thoſe Faculties, for want of Uſe ; or, as ſome 
think, in the natural Differences of Mens Souls themſelves ; or ſome, 
or all of theſe together, it matters not here to examine : Only this 
is evident, that there is a Difference of Degrees in Mens Underſtand- 
ings, Apprehenſions, and Reaſonings, to ſo great a Latitude, that one 
may, without doing Injury to Mankind, affirm, that there is a great- 
er Diſtance between ſome Men, and others, in this Reſpect, than 
between ſome Men and ſome Beaſts. But how this comes about, is 
a Speculation, though of great Conſequence, yet not neceflary to 
our preſent Purpoſe. 

2 6. Thirdly, there are another fort of People that want Proofs, not 


Who though they have Riches and Leiſure enough, and want neither 


Parts nor other Helps, are yet never the better for them. Their hot 


Purſuit of Pleaſure, or conſtant Drudgery in Buſineſs engages ſome 
Mens Thoughts elſewhere : Lazineſs and Oſcitancy in general, or 
a particular Averſion for Books, Study, and Meditation keep others 
from any ferious Thoughts at all : And ſome out of Fear, that an 
impartial Enquiry would not favour thoſe Opinions, which beſt ſuit 
their Prejudices, Lives, and Defigns, content themſelves without 
Examination, to take upon Truſt, what they find convenient, and 
in Fafhion. - Thus moſt Men, even of thoſe that might do other- 
wiſe, paſs their Lives without an Acquaintance with, much leſs a 
rational Aſſent to Probabilities, they are concerned to know, tho 
they lie fo much within their View, that to be convinced of them, 
they need but turn their Eyes that way. But we know ſome Men 
will not read a Letter, which is ſuppoſed to bring ill News; 227 
CY e 
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knowing what they are made of, or how they will work, and have 
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many Men forbear to caſt up their Accomps, or ſo much as think 
upon their Eſtates, who have Reaſon to fear their Affairs are in no 
very good Poſttire. How Men, whoſe plentiful Fortunes allow them 
Leiſure to improve their Underſtandings; can fatisfy themſelves with 
a lazy Ignorance, I cannot tell: But methinks they havea low Opi- 
nion of their Souls, who lay out all their Incomes in Provifions for 
the Body, and employ none of it to procute the Means and Helps of 
Knowledge ; who take great Care to appear always it a neat and 
ſplendid Outfide, and would think themſelves miſerable in coarſe 
Cloaths, or a patched Coat, and yet contentedly ſuffer their Minds 
to appear abroad in a pie-bald Livery of coarſe Patches, and borrow- 
ed Shreds, ſuch as it has pleaſed Chance, or their Country-Tailor, 
(I mean the common Opinion of thoſe they have converſed with) 
to cloath them in. I will not here mention how unreaſonable this is 
for Men that ever think of a future State, and their Concernnient in 
it, which no rational Man can avoid to do ſometimes : nor ſhall I 
| take Notice what a Shame and Confuſion it is, to the greateſt Con- 
* temners of Knowledge, to be found ignorant in Things they are con- 
; cerned to know. But this at leaſt is worth the Conſideration of 
thoſe who call themſelves Gentlemen, That however they may think 
Credit, Reſpe&, Power, and Authority the Concomitants of their 
Birth and Fortune, yet they will find all theſe ſtill carried away from 
them, by Men of lower Condition who ſurpaſs them in Knowledge. 
They who are blind, will always be led by thoſe that ſee, or elſe 
fall into the Ditch :- and he is certainly the moſt ſubjected, the moſt 
f enſlaved, who is ſo in his Underſtanding. In the fore-going In- 
ſtances, ſome of the Cauſes have been ſhewn of wrorig Aſſent, and 
how it comes to paſs, that probable Doctrines are not always recei- 
ved with an Aſſent proportionable to the Reaſons, which are to be 
had for their Probability: but hitherto we have conſidered only ſuch 
Probabilities, whoſe Proofs do exiſt, but do not appear to him that 
embraces the Error. * e 

2 7. Fourthly, There remains yet the laſt ſort, who, even where toi; 
the real Probabilities appear, and are plainly laid before them, do t, 
not admit of the Conviction, nor yield unto manifeſt Reaſons, but 18 
do either #{yw, ſuſpend their Aſſent, or give it to the leſs probable v 
Opinion. And to this Danger are thoſe expoſed, who have taken up 
| wrong Mea ſures of Probability, which are; 2 5 
1 1. Propopoſitions that are not in themſelves certain and evident, but 

| doubtful and falſe, taken up for Principles. 

| 2. Received Hypotheſes. . 
8 3. Predominant Paſſions or Inclinations, 


F 78. Firſt, The firſt and firmeſt Ground of Probability, is the zu, , 
x Conformity any thing h ur own Knowledge; eſpecially that s 
Conformity any thing has to our own Knowledge; eſpeeially that FD. 
® Part of our Knowledge which we have embraced, and eontinue to fi 978 
5 look on as Principles. Theſe have fo great an Influence upon our Opi- . 


nions, that tis uſually by them we judge of Truth, and meaſure 
Probability, to that Degree, that what is inconſiſtent with our Prin- 
ef I 15's | G 8 8 2 i 5 | crples; 
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Hing Aſſent, or Err. Bock IV. 
ciples, is ſo far from paſſing from , probable with us, that it will not be 
allowed poſhble. The Reverence born to theſe Principles is ſo great, 
and their Authority ſo paramount to all other, that the Teſtimony 
not only of other Men, but the Evidence of our own Senſes are of. 
ten rejected, when they offer to vouch any thing contrary to theſe 
eſtabliſhed Rules. How much the Doctrine of innate Principles, and 
that Principles are hot to be proved or queſtioned, has contributed 
to this, I will not here examine. This I readily grant, that one 
Truth cannot contradi& another: but withal I take Leave alſo to 
ſay, that every one ought very carefully to beware what he admits 

for a Principle, to examine it ſtrictly, and ſee whether he certainly 
knows it to be true of it ſelf by its own Evidence, or whether he does 
only with Aſſurance believe it to be ſo, upon the Authority of others. 
For he hath a ſtrong Biaſs put into his Underſtanding, which will 
unavoidably miſguide his Aﬀent, who hath imbibed wrong Principles, 
and has blindly given himſelf up to the Authority of any Opinion 
in it ſelf not evidently true. Et. 
#9. There is nothing more ordinary, than that Children ſhould re- 
ceive into their Minds Propoſitions (eſpecially about Matters of Re- 
ligion) from their Parents, Nurſes, or thoſe about them: which be- 
ing inſinuated into their unwary, as well as unbiaſs d Underſtandings, 
and faſtened by Degrees, are at laſt, (equally, whether true or falſe) 
riveted there by long Cuftom and Education beyond all Poffibility - 
of being pull'd out again. For Men, when they are grown up, re- 
flecting upon their Opinions, and finding thoſe of this ſort to be as 4 
ancient in their Minds as their very Memories, not having obſerved * 
their early Infinuation, nor by what means they got them, they are 
apt to reverence them as ſacred Things, and not to ſuffer them to 
be prophaned, touched, or queſtioned : They look on them as the 
Urim and Thummim ſet up in their Minds immediately by GOD 
Himſelf, to be the great e of Truth and Falſ- 
hood, and the Judges to whieh they are to appeal in all Manner of 
Controverſies. 138 it | 
$10. This Opinion of his Principles (let them be what they will) 
being once ab he in any one's Mind, it is eaſy to be imagined, what 
Reception any Propoſition ſhall find, how clearly ſoever proved, that 
ſhall invalidate their Authority, or at all thwart with theſe internal 
Oracles ; whereas the groſſeſt Abſurdities and Improbabilities, being 
but agreeable toſuchPrinciples,go down glibly, and are eaſily digeſted. 
The great Obſtinacy, that is to be found in Men firmly believing quite 
contrary Opinions, tho many times equally abſurd, in the various 
Religions of Mankind, are as evident a Proof, as they are an unavoida- 
ble Conſequence of this way of Reaſoning from received traditional 
Principles. So that Men will disbelieve their own Eyes, renounce the 
Evidence of their Senſes, and give their own Experience the lye, rather 
than admit of any thing diſagreeing with theſe ſacred Tenets. Take an 
. intelligent Romaniſt that from the very firſt dawning of any Notions in 
» bis Underſtanding, hath had this Principle conſtantly inculcated, viz. 
That he muſt believe as the Church (i. e. thoſe of his Commnien) 
4 N ieves, 
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believes, or that the Pope is Infallible ; and this he riever {6 much 
as heard queſtioned, till at forty or fifty Years old he met with one 
of other Principles; How is he prepared eaſily to ſwallow; not on- 
ly againſt all Probability, but even the clear Evidence of his Senſes; 
the Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation * This Principle has ſuch an In- 
fluence on his Mind that he will believe that to be Fleſh, which he 
ſees to be Bread. And what way Will you take to convince a Man 
of any improbable Opinion he holds, who with ſome Philoſophers, 
hath laid down this as Foundation of a Reaſoning, That he muſt be- 


lieve his Reaſon (for ſo Men improperly call Arguments drawn from ws 


their Principles) againſt their Senſes? Let an Enthuſiaſt be princi- 
pled, that he or his Teacher is inſpired, and acted by an immedi- 


ate Communication of the Divine Spirit, and you in vain bring the 

Evidence of clear Reaſons againſt his Doctrine. Whoever therefore 
have imbibed wrong Principles, are not, in Things inconſiſtent with 

- theſe Principles, to be moved by the moſt apparent and convincing, 
Probabilities, till they are ſo candid and ingenuous to themſelves, as 


to be perſuaded to examine even thoſe very Principles, which many 
never ſuffer themſelves to do. | 


d-11. Secondly, Next to theſe, are Men whoſe Underſtandings Secondly 
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but not rightly underſtood. There is nothing more familiar than 

this. The Inſtances of Men, contending for diffetent Opinions 
which they all drive from the infallible Truth of the Scripture, are 
an undeniable Proof of it. All that call themſelves Chriſtians, allow 
the Text, that ſays, e,¾fe, to carry in it the Obligation to a very 
weighty Duty. But yet however erroneous will one of their Practi- 
* who underſtanding nothing but the French, take this Rule 
ith one Tranſlation to be reperitez vous, repent ; or with the other, 

ſallex fatieg Penirente, do Penance. £6 2K] hi 

ni, 2. Thirdly, Probabilities, which croſs Mens Appetites, and 
"on vf. predailing Paſſions, run the ſame Fate. Let never ſo much Probabi- 
*. fity hang on one fide of a covetous Man's Reaſoning, and Money 
on the other; and it is eaſy. to foreſee which will outweigh. Earth» 
ly Minds, like Mud-Walk, refit the ſtrongeſt Batteries: and though, 
paints, ſometimes the Force of a clear Argument-may make ſome 
mpreſfion, yet they nevertheleſs ſtand firm, keep out the Enemy 
Truth, that would captivate, or diſturb them. Tel! a Man, pa- 
C ſionately in Love, that he is jilted ; bring a ſcore of Witneſſes of 
the Falſhood of his Miſtreſs, tis ten to one but three kind Words of 
hers, thall invalidate all their "Teſtimonies. Quod volumus, facile 
credimus; what ſuits our Wijhes is forwardly believed, is, 1 ſuppoſe, what 
every one hath more than once experimented : and though Men 
cannot always openly gain- ſay, or refit the Force of manifeſt Proba- 
bilities, that make againſt them; yet yield they not to the Argu- 
mert. Not but that it is the Nature of the Underſtanding con- 


The means 
of evading 
Probabili. 
ties, 1ſt. 


* 


2 


What Pro- 
babilities 
determine 


Nes, 
my Aſſent to. But t 
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Sum total on both ſides, may in moſt Caſes come to acknowledge, 
upon the whole Matter, on which fide the Probabflity reſts : where- 

in ſome Proofs in Matter of Reaſon, being Suppoſitions upon uni- 
verſal Experience, are ſo cogent and clear; and ſome Teſtimonies. 
in Matter of Fact ſo univerſal, that he cannot refuſe his Aſſent. So 


that, I think, we may conclude, that in Propoſitions, where though 
the Proofs in view are of moſt Moment, yet there are ſufficient 


Grounds, to ſuſpect that there is either Fallacy in Words, or certain 


Proofs, as conſiderable, to be produced on the contrary fide, there 


Aſſent, Suſpenſe, or Diſſent, are often voluntary Actions: But 
where the Proofs are ſuch as make it highly probable and there is nov: — 
ſufficient Ground to ſuſpect, that there is either Fallacy of Works, 
(which ſober and ſerious Conſideration may diſcover,) nor equally 
valid Proofs yet undiſcovered latent on the other fide, (which alſo 
the Nature of the Thing, may, in ſome Caſes, make plain to a 
conſiderate Man,) there, Ithink, 4 Man, who has weighed them, 
can ſcarce refuſe his Aſſent to the fide, on which the greater Probabili- 
ty appears. Whether it be probable, that a promiſcuous Jumble of 
Printing Letters ſhould often fall into a Method and Order, which 
ſhould ſtamp on Paper a coherent Diſcourſe ; or that a blind for- 
tuitous Concourſe of Atoms, not guided by an Underſtanding A- 
gent, ſhould frequently conſtitute the Bodies of any Species of Ani- 
mals: in theſe and the = Caſes, I think, no Body that confiders 
them can be one jot at a ſtand which fide to take, nor at all waver in 


his Aſſent. Laſtly, when there can be no Suppofition, (the thing 


in its own Nature indifferent, and wholly depending upon the Te- 
ftimony of Witneſſes,) that there is as fair Teſtimony againſt, as for 


* 


the Matter of Fact atteſted; which by Enquiry is t6 be learned, 


2 whether there was 1700 Years agone ſuch a Man at Rome as 
Julius Ceſar : In all ſuch Cafes, I ſay, I think it is not in any ra- 


tional Man's Power to refuſe his Aſſent; but that it neceſſarily fol- 
lows, and cloſes with ſuch Probabilities. In other leſs clear Caſes, 
I think, it is in a Man's Power to ſuſpend his Aſſent; and, per- 


haps, .contenthimſelf with the Proofs he has, if they favour the O- 
pinion that ſuits with his Inelination, or Intereſt, and ſo ſtop from 
farther Search. But that a Man ſhould afford his Aﬀent to that fide, 
on 'which the leſs Probability appears to him, ſeems to me utterly. 
Impraticable;\andias impoſſible, as it is to believe the fame thing 


prubable and improbable at che ſame tim. 


9 16. As Kiiow ledge, is no more arbitrary than Perception: ſo, | e 
think, Aſſent is no more in eur Power than Knowledge. When the 5%% 
Agreement of any two Ideas appears to our Minds, whether imme-"" 
diateby, or by the Affiſtance of Reaſon, I can no more refuſe to pet- 

ceio 


e; no more avoid knowing it, chan I can avoid ſeeing thoſe Ob- 
which 'T-+turh-my'Eyes to, and lock on in Day-light : And 


what upon full Examination I find the moſt probable,” I cannot deny 


hough we cannot hinder out Knowledge, where 
che Agreement is once perteived; nor our Aﬀent, Where che Pro- 
bability munideſtly appears upon' due Conſideration ef all the Mea- 
ie a ſures 


„ n rr 
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no; or whether Roger Bacon was a Mathematician, or à Magician. 
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ſures of it: Yet we can hinder both Knowledge and Aſſent, b 
our Enquiry, and not imploying our Faculties in the Search of an 

Truth. If it were not ſo, Ignorance, Error, or Infidelity could not 
in any Caſe be a Fault. Thus in ſome Caſes, we can prevent or 
ſuſpend our Aﬀent : But can a Man, verſed in modern or ancient 
Hiſtory, doubt whether there be ſuch a Place as Rome, or whether 
there was ſuch a Man as Julius Ceſar ? Indeed there are Millions of 
Truths, that a Man 1s not, or may not think himſelf concerned to 
know; as whether our King Richard the Third was crook-back's, or 


In theſe and ſuch like Caſes, where the Aſſent one way or other, is 
of no Importance to the Intereſt of any one, no Action, no Con- 


cernment of his following, or depending thereon, there tis not 


ſtrange, that the Mind ſhould give it ſelf up to the common Opini- 
on, or render it ſelf to the firſt Comer. Theſe and the like Opini- 
ons, are of ſo little Weight and Moment, that like Motes in the 
Sun, their Tendencies are very rarely taken Notice of. They are 
there, as it were, by Chance, and the Mind lets them float at Liber- 


ty. But where the Mind judges that the Propoſition has Concern- 


ment in it; where the Aſſent, or not Aſſenting is thought to draw 


Conſequences of Moment after it, and Good or Evil to depend on 


chufing, or refuſing the right fide, arid the Mind ſets it ſelf ſeriouſly 
to enquire, and examine the Probability : there, I think, it is-not 
in our Choice, to take which fide we pleaſe, if manifeſt odds appear 


on either. The greater Probability, I think, in that Caſe, will de- 


termine the Aſſent: and a Man can no more avoid aſſenting, or ta- 


king it to be true, where he perceives the greater Probability, than 


he can avoid knowing it to be true, where he perceives the Agree- 


ment or Diſagreement of any two Ideas. 


Fourthly; 
Authority. 


4 


If this be fo, the Foundation of Error will lie in wrong Mea- 


ſures of Probability; as the Foundation of Vice in wrong Meaſures 


? 17. Fourthly, The fourth and laſt wrong Meaſure of Probability I 
ſhall take Notice of, and which keeps in Ignorance, or Error, more 


People than all the other together, is that which I have mentioned 
in the fere· going Chapter, I mean, the giving up our Aſſent to the 


common received Opinions, either of our Friends, or Party; Neigh- 


bourhood or Country. How many Men have no other Ground for 


not err; or Truth were to be eſtabliſhed. by the Vote of the Multi- 


their Tenets, than the ſuppoſed; Honeſty, or Learning, or Number 
of thoſe of the ſame Profeſſion? As if honeſt, or bookiſh Men could 


tude: yet this with moſt Men ſerves the Turn. The Tenet has had 
the Atteſtation of reverend Antiquity, it comes to me with the Paſs- 
port of former Ages, and therefore I am ſecure in the Reception I 


give it: other Men have been, and are of the ſame Opinion, (for 


that is all is ſaid,) and therefore it is reaſonable for me to embrace it. 
A Man may more juſtifiably throw up Croſs and Pile for his Opini- 


ons, than take them up by ſuch Meaſures. All Men are liable to 


7 


Error, and moſt Men are in many Points, by Paſſion or Intereſt, 


under 
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9 18. But notwithſtanding the great Noiſe is made in the World Me ni # 
about Errors and Opinions, I muſt do Mankind that Right, asto ſay, Bare 
T here are not ſo many Men in Errors, and wrong Opinions, as ts commonly Set 

ſuppoſed. Not that think they embrace the Truth; but indeed, be- 
cauſe, concerning thoſe Doctrines they keep ſuch a Stir about, they 

have no Thought, no Opinion at all. For if any one ſhould a little 

catechize the greateſt Part of the Partizans of moſt of the Sets in the 

World, he would not find, concerning thoſe Matters they ate {6 

zealous for, that they have any Opinions of their own : much leſs 

would he have Reaſon to think, that they took them upon the Exa- 
mination of Arguments, and Appearance of Probability. They are 
reſolved to ſtick to a Party, that Education or Intereſt has engaged them 

in; and there, like the common Soldiers of an Army, ſhew their 

Courage and Warmth as their Leaders direct, without ever examining 

or ſo much as knowing the Cauſe they coritend for. If a Man's Life 

ſhews, that he has no ſerious Regard for Religion; for what Reaſon 
ſhould we think, that he beats his Head about the Opinions of his 

Church, and troubles himſelf to examine the Grounds of this of that 

Doctrine? Tis enough for him to obey his Leaders, to have his Hand 

and his Tongue ready for the Support of the common Cauſe, and there- 

by approve himſelf to thoſe, who can give him Credit, Preferment, bt 

Protection in that Society. Thus Men become Profeſſors of, and Com- 

batants for thoſe Opinions, they were never convinced of, nor Proſe- 

lytes to; no, nor ever had ſo much as floating in their Heads: Atid 

tho one cannot ſay,there are fewer improbable or erroneous Opinions 

in che World than there are; yet this is certain, there are fewer, that 
actually aſſent to them, and miſtake them for Truths, than is imagined, 


— 
— — 


CHAP. XXL 
Of the Diviſion of the Sciences. 


$1. A LL that can fall within the compaſs of Human Underſtand- e 
ing, being either, Firſt, The Nature of Things, as they are 

in themſelves, their Relations, and their Mannet of Operation: Or, 
Secondly, That which Man himſelf ought to do, as a rational and voluti- 

_ tary Agent, for the Attainment of any End, eſpecially Happineſs: Or, 
Thirdly, The ways and means, whereby the Knowledge of both tlie one 
and the other of theſe, are attained and. communicated; Ithink Scietice 
may bedivided properly into theſe Three ſorts. 92. Fitſt, 


Ca RIS: 


604 Diviſion of the Sciences, 


rſt, 9 2. Fiſt, The Knowledge of Things, as they are in their own 
en, proper Beings, their Conſtitutions, Properties, and Operations. 
whereby mean not only Matter, and Body, but Spirits alſo, which 
have their proper Natures, Conſtitutions, and Operations as well as 
Bodies. This in a little more enlarged Senſe of the Word, I call 
evo), or natural Philoſophy. The End of this, is bare ſpeculative 
Truth, and whatſoever can afford the Mind of Man any ſuch, falls 


under this Branch, whether it be God himſelf, Angels, Spirits, Bo- 


dies, or any of their Affections, as Number, and Figure, G . 
Steonlly, 3. Secondly, erm, The Skill of right applying our own Pow- 
eien ers and Actions, for the Attainment of Things good and uſeful. The 
molt conſiderable under this Head, is Ethicks, which is the ſeeking 
out thoſe Rules, and Meaſures of humane Actions, which lead to 
Happineſs, and the Means to practiſe them. The End of this is 


not bare Speculation, and the Knowledge of Truth; but Right, 


and a Conduct ſuitable to it. bs 
m, $4. Thirdly, The third Branch may be called onſuuvrud, or the Do- 
— Frine of Signs, the moſt uſual whereof being Words, it is aptly e- 


nough termed alſo 299, Logick ; the Buſineſs whereof, is to conſider 


the Nature of Signs, the Mind makes uſe of for the underſtanding of 
Things, or conveying its Knowledge to others. For fince the Things, 
the Mind contemplates are none of them, beſides it ſelf, preſent to 


the Underſtanding, tis neceſſary that fomething elſe, as a Sign or 
Repreſentation of the thing it conſiders, ſhould be preſent to it: And 


theſe are eas. And becauſe the Scene of Ideas that makes one Man's 
Thoughts cannot: be laid open to the immediate View of another, 
nor laid up any where but in the Memory, a no very ſure Repoſi- 
tory : Therefore to communicate our Thoughts to one another, as 


well as record them for our own Uſe, Signs of our Ideas are alſo 


neceſſary. Thoſe which Men have found moſt convenient, and 
therefore generally make Uſe of, are articulate Sounds. The Con- 


ſideration then of Ideas and Words, as the great Inſtruments of Know- 


ledge, makes no deſpicable Part of their Contemplation, who would 
take a View of humane Knowledge in the whole Extent of it. And, 
perhaps, if they were diſtinctly weighed, and duly conſidered, they 
would afford us another ſort of Logick and Critick, than what we 
have been hitherto acquainted with. | 170991 ; 


e 9 F. This ſeems to me the firſt and moſt general, as well as natural di- 
105 ile di ſion of the Objects of our Underſtanding. For a Man can employ 
_ his Thoughts about nothing, but either the Contemplation of Things 


themſelves for the Diſcovery of Truth; Or about the Things in his 


oven Power, which are his own Aioris, for the Attainment of his 
cou Ends; Or the Signs the Mind makes Uſe of, both in the one and 
the other, and the right ordering of them for its clearer Information. 
All which three, viz. Things as they are in themſelves knowable ; 
Actions as they depend on us, in order to Happineſs; and the right 
Uſe of Signs in order to Knowledge, being toto celo different, they 
- ſeemed. to me to by the three great Provinces of the intellectual 
World, wholly ſeparate and diſtin& one from another. 1 
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BBO of St. Martin, p. 386. 
ABSTRACTION, 92. F. 9 


Brutes, 92. S. 10. 

What, 347. * , 
Abſtraction how, 95. 

ABSTRACT Ideas why 1 268. F. 6, J, 8. 
Terms cannot be affirm'd one of another, 401. F. 1, 
ACCIDENT, 190. 15 

ACTIONS, the | | Evidence of Mens Principles, 25. §. 7. 
But two forts of A. 1 48. 
A may be Fc. ol 

I 

* the ſame in different Places, 218. §. 2. 
Confider'd as Modes, or as nl 252. §.15. 


ADEQOUAITE Ideas, 264. F. 1 


Ideas 5 have not of any Species of Ahne, 483- 


_ AFF RMATIONS are only in concrete, F 
ne and Diſagreement of our Ideas Parka, 5 


3. 488. 9.4.5, 
ALR LEP 8. 15. 1 


ALTERATION, 215. 52 
ANALOG V ufeful in natural Philoſophy, 304. 6. 13. 
ANGER, 146. F$. 12, 14. 
ANTIPATHY and Sympathy, whence, 281. $. J. 
ARGUMENTS of four ſorts, I. Ad verecundiam,578.$.19. 
2. 4di norantiam, 579. 5. 20. 

Ad hominem, ib. 2 T. 

Ad judicium, ib. 22. this alone right, Fo 22. 
ARITHMETICK : The Uſe of Cyphers in Bee 
ARTIVICHAL: things are moſt of them collective 2 


Why wy By leſs ==" to Confution about A. things, 


than about natural, . §. 40. 
Have diſtinct Species, b. F. 41. 
ASSENT to Maxims, 12. 5. 10. 


Upon hearing and underſtanding the Terms, 15. 5.1), 


bo Mark of Self-evidence, 1 
Not of innate, 15. 5. 18. 15 3 20. 45. 5. 19. 
Is to Propoſitions, 554. 5. 3. 
Ought to be proportione to the Proofs, 587. 5. I. 
ASSOCIATION of Ideas, 279. 
This Aſſociation how made, 280. 5 
Ill Effects of it, as to Antipathies, 282 8 78: 283.5. 15. 
And this in Sects of Philoſophy and eligion, 283. 
1 
Tegan Influences as to intellectual Habits, 283. F. 17. 


| ASSURANCE, 560. F. 6. 


ATHEISM in the World, 38. 5. 8. 

ATOM, what, 219. F. 3- 

AUTHORITY relying on others Opinions, one great 
Cauſe of Error, 602. $. 17. 


B 


EINGS, but two ſorts, 531. F. 9- 
The erernal ry mult be cogitative, $3% &. 10 
BELIEF what, 555 
To Be without eaſon, i is againſt our Duty, 580. C. 24. 


4 BEST in. our Opinion, not a Rule of God's Actions, 1975 


BLI D Man if made to ſee, would not know which a 
Globe, which a Cube by his th though he knew 
them by his Touch, 82. 

BLOUD how it appears in a 8 199. §. II. 

BRU TES have no univerſal Ideas, 92, 93. $+ 10, 11, 

Abſtract not, 92. 5. 10» 


Puts a perfect Bilance terwixt Men and 


ant, and how 178. $.69. * 


3 000, We have more primary Ideas of Body than of 
Spirit, 201. 5. 16. 


r 1 5 os he primary Ideas of Body, 76. 5. 17, 


he Extenfion or Coheſion of Body Ks hard to be un- 


derſtood, 5.5 vi thinking of Spialt, 203, 204. F. 23, 
247 25, 20 

Moving of B. W B. as hard to be conceived as by Spi- 
rit, 205. §. 28. 


Operates only by Impulſe, Jr. &. rx. 
What, tor. F. 11. 7 1 


BUT its ſeveral Signilications, 400. F. 5. 


C 


APACITY, 98. 6. 3. 
CAPACITIES to know their Extent, uſeful, 2, 
To cure Scepticiſm and Idleneſs, z. 
Are ſuited to our — State, 2 
CAUSE, 215. 3 
iN 6 1 | 
depends on Intuition ; 
Wherein it cons 495, §. 18. „ 8 5 
To be had ih? | 
o be had in very few general Pr litions 
| PRE aka 595 & 1 * ol. W ee 
Where to be had, 508. 85 16. . | 
Verbal, 505. 5. ks TO 
Real, '?, 
Senfible Knowledge, the utmoſt Certainty we 7 5 of 


HNO TIN, eher M 
et] her Men or no, 492. 
CLE! RNESS alone bindet Confuſion kes 3 | 
CLEAR and obſcure Ideas, 255. 25 Fs 
carer Nis Mort of C. i97- 
C E upon Law * 3. 
COMPLEX Ideas how -A 4 91. 5. 6. 96. 5 = 
In theſe the Mind is more than ae, 96 
Ideas reducible to Modes, Sublla BPO, = 0M | 


COH deR Ideas, 91. §. 4 
Herein Men excel Brutes, 7b. 
COMPOUNDING Ideas, 96. E. 6 


In this is a great Difference between Men and Brutes, 
ib, 


. Conibufslox, 163. 


CONFIDENCE, 501. 5. J. 
3 of Ideas, Wherein it conſiſts, 256, 250. 


Cale ef. in Ideas. 257, 258. 5. J, 8, 9, 12. 
Of Ideas grounded on a eference to Names, 258, 200. 
K , I, IS. | 
Its Remedy, 260. 5. 12. 
CONFUSE Ideas, 256. §. 4. 
CONSCIENCE is our on Opinion of our own Actions, 


| ConSc1DuaNEs the ſame. 


probably annex d to the ſame individual immaterial 


ubſtance, 231, §. 25. 
Neceſſary to Thinking, 54. $. 10, 11. p. 59 5. 19. 


5 
| CONTEMPLATION, 85. 3 
CREATION, 215. IT) 
Not to be denied, becauſe we cannot conceive the 
Manner how, 536. 5. 19. 


D. 


pes why the Genius is uſed in Ds, 353 


FING of Tons would cut off a great pagt of Diſ- 
putes, 419. 
DEMONSTRA 10, 449. F. 3. 


Nov 


TND EX. „ 


Not 0 her & as intuitive Knowledge, 449, 436. F. 4, 
6,7. 

158 e Knowledge ne ceſſary in each Step of a D: 
450. 

Not Amed to Quantity, 55.5 

Why that has been ſuppole ib, 6. OY 2 

Not to be expected in all Caſes, 541. F. 10. 

What, 535. F. I. p. 577. §. 155 - 

DESIRE, 145. $. 6. 

Is a State of Uneaſineſs, 159. 5. zr, . 

Is moved only by Happinels, 164. 5. 41, 

How far, 164. F. 43. 

How to be raiſed, 166. §. 46. 

Miiled by wrong Judgment, 173. F. 3 
DICTIONARIES, how wo made? 438 F. 25. 
DISCERNING, 80. 

The Foundation of 2 general Maxis, 7b. | 
DISCOURSE cannot be between two Men, who have 
; diſferens Names ſor the ſame Idea, or different Ideas 
for the ſame __ 68. §. 5. 
DESPAIR, 146. F. 1 
DISPOSITION, 187. . 
DISPUTING ; The Aft of D. prejudicial to Knowledge 
256, 257. C. 6,7,8, 9 
Deſtroys the Uſe of Le, 4179. 5. 10, 15. 
DISPUTES, whence, 108. 5. 27. 
Mulripliciry of D. owing to the Abule of Words, 425. 


* moſt about the Signification of Words, 4 1. 68. , 
The way to leſſen Ds. 527. 5: . 
DISTANCE, 98. 5. 3. 

DISTINCT 3 256, 5. 4. 


DIVISIBILITY of Matter iiomprehenſible, 7, Fa _ 


DREAMING, 143. 5. I. 
Seldom in ſome 3 56. 87 1 | 
DREAMS for the moſt pa offer RY * 2 

In D. no Ideas but of Senſation or Re ection, 58. 


DURATION, 108, 109. 5. 1, 2. 
Whence we get the Idea of D. roch 110. 8. 3. 4, 5. 
Not from Motion, 112. F. 16. 
Its Meaſure, 113. $. 17, 18. 
Any regular periodical Appearance, TI3,114. F. 495 
None of its Meaſvres known to be exact, 114. 


We only gueſs them equal by the Train of our . ; 


114. $. 21. 
Minutes, Days, Years, Ic. not neceſſary to D. 96. 


23. Change of the Meaſures of D. change not 

che Notion © it, 116. §. 23 

The Meaſures of D. as the e of the Sun 
may be applied to D. before the Sun exiſted, 116. 
§. 25, 26, 29. D. without be Fug h 25 5. 27. 

How we meaſure D. 117, 18. 1 28, 29, 3 

Recapitulation concerning our deas of b. Time and 
Eternity, 119. S. 32. 

And Expanſion Cnr d, 120. 

They mutually embrace each other, 125. F. 12. 

Conſider'd as a Line, 125. F. 11. 

D. not NOYRLR by us without Succeſſion, 125. 5.12. 


E 


DUCATION, partly Caule of Unreaſonadleneſs 
9. SY» 3. 
EFF ECT. 198. §. 1 
ENT HUSIASM, 586 
Deſorib'd, 588. G. ( 6,7 
Its Riſe, 588. 5. 5 
Ground of Perſwafion muſt be examin'd, and 1 590. 


wy 


Pinne of it no mucßckent Proof, 591, 592. §. 12, 13. 


Ent h. fails of the Evidence it pretends to, 426, §. 11. 


ENVY, 140. 5. 13, i 

ERROR, whar, 394+ 5. 

+» Cauſes 'of Error, 

1. Want of Proofs, 504. 5. 2 

2. Want of Skill to uſe them, 596. F. 5. 

3. Want of Will to uſe them, 596. 5. 6. 

4. Wrong Meaſures of Probability, 497. F. 7. 

. Fewer Men aſſent to Errors than is ſuppoſed, 987 


18. 
5 Real and Nominal, 359. §. 1 5. 308. 5.273. 


Suppofition of n real Elences of Species of 
no Uſe, 300. 5. 17. 


5. I 
7 Specific Es ol mixed Modes are o 


45 
** 


Nominal Es. of Subſtances, g 


Real and Nominal E. in ſimple Ideas and N 


vo the ſame, in Subſtances always different, 360, 
dss des how inge nerable an 


d incorruptible, 301. 


and how, 368, 369. 


* 8 5 2 a Notions 270. 6. 7 
mix es, why calle tions 8. 12 
What, 375. 5. . ee 
- Relates only to Species, 356. §. 4. 
Real Eſſences what, 377. $. 6. 
as 1 35 
ur ſpecifick Eſſences of es 
Collections of ſenſible Ideas, 383. 1 nothin but 
Nominal are made by the Mind, 385. 85 26. 
But not altogether Men 5 39. ; 
Different in ſeveral Men, 38 * 


5.28, 29. = made, 387, 388, 


Are very various, 389, 390. 
Of Species is the 3p, 350 FA he 


355. $1: Þ.-261, K-14 
Is of eb May 'S making, 150 8.7 
But founded in the 3 of thi 


Name land, for, 


ngs 4 
Real Es. determine not our Species, ings, 3 35h 6. 13. 


Every diſtinct abſtract Idea with a Name," 
E. of a diſtin& Species, 10. is a lind 


Real Es. of Subſtances not to 3 K 
ESSENTIAL, what, 375+ §. 2. > 505 85 ta. 


Nothing El. to Individuals, 396. 3 2? 175 
But to Species, 377. F. 6. | 


Eſſential Difference, what, 576. : 
ETERNAL Verities, 543. 13 5.5 


ETERNITY in our Difputés 8 Rea 


why we are apt to blunder, 261. 6. 1 3 
Whence we get its Idea, 117. F. 18. | 
EVIL, what, 164. 


EXISTENCE, an Idea bf Senſation and Reflection, 7². 


of 
Our own E. we know intuitively, 528. $. 2. 
And cannot doubt of, 528, F. 3. 


Of —_ things knowable' only by our Senſes, 33. 
belt Þ | Ret only by Memory, * §. IT, 


EXPANSION, boundleſs, 120. 5. 2 


ſhould be applied to Space in general, 107. 5. 26, 
e 1 5 helps us, where we think not it 
does, 82. 5 
EXTASY, 


EXTEN 0 s we "ve no iſtin& Idea of very great, 


or very little E. 201. &. 16. 
Of Body incomprehenfible, 203. G. 23. e. 


Denominations from Place and E. are many of them 


Relatives, 217. §. 5. 98. §. 2. 
And Body not the lame thing, IoT. 5. 11. 
Its Definition infignificant, 103. 5. 15 


Of Body and of Space, how ütongüies, 6. 5 * 


107. F. 26. 
F 


ACULTIES of the Mind firſt ere, 94. §. 14. 
"30 $. 
Are but Powers, 55 N 1. 
Operate not, 154. 5 


FAITH and Opinion, as 3: anguiſhed from Knowledge; 5 


what, 555. f. 2 


And Knowledge their difference, 556. F. 3. 
What, 564. 5. 


14. 
Not oppoſite to Reaſon, 580. §. 


24. 
And Reaſon, 380. As contra-diſtinguiſh'd to Reaſon, 


what, 581. $: 2. 
Cannot convince us of any thing contrary to our Rea» 
ſon, 582, &c. 57 7 5, 6, 8. 
Matter of F. is only Divine Revelation, 584. F. 6. 
=_— 5575 — are only proper Matters of F. 
F aL D. 458 5. 9. and why, 507. & £38 
FEAR, 140. 5. 10. 
FIGURE, 9 99. §. 5. 
FIGURAEIVE Speech, an Abuſe of Language, 428. * 34. 
FINITE and infinite Modes of Quantity, 130. F. 1 
All poſitive Ideas of Quantity, F. 133. 5. 3 
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HEA and Cold, how the 
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FORMS, Subſtantial F. diſtinguiſh 
10. p 

FREY how far a Man is F. 155. 5. 21. 

A Nan not F. to will, or not to will, 155, &e. $. 22. 


237 2. + 9 

F REEDOM belongs only to Agents, 154. f. 19. 
Wherein it conſiſts, 15. §. 279, , © © 

FREE WILL, Liberty belongs not to the Will, 152. $.14. 
Wherein conſiſis that which is called F. 167. F. 24. 


G 


6 Ideas how mad 


72. Knowledge 
whaa,. 486. 5. 31. 8 97 9 8 


Propoſitions cannot be known to be true without know- - 


ing the Eſſence of the Species, 501. 
Words how made, 351. F. 6, 7, 8. 
Belongs only to Signs, 354. F. II. 

GENTLEMEN ſhould be ignorant, 596. F. 6. 
GENUS and Species what, 35 3. §. 10. 
Are but Latin Names for ſorts, 371. 5. 8. | 
Is but a _ Conception of what 1s in the Species, 
390- | 


5. * 


757 . | 
And Species adjuſted to the end of Speech, 391. 5. 33. 
And Species are made in order to general Names, 3953. 


GENERATION, 215. §. 2. 
GOD immoveable, becauſe infinite, 202. 9, 21. 
Fills Immenſity as well as Eternity, 120. 


o * 


His Duratioſ not like that of the Creatures, 125. f. 12. 


An Idea of G. not innate, 38. 5. 8. 6 
The Exiſtence of a- God evident, and obvious to Reaſon, 
. N Io. hooks 
The Notion of a G. once got, is the likelieſt to ſpread 
and be continued, 40. 8 9, IO. Tos 
Idea of G. late and imperfect, 42. F. 13. 
Contrary, 43. F. 15. 1 
Inconſiſtent, 43. $. 15. | „ 
. The beſt Notions of G. got by Thought and Applicati- 
e 2 
Notions of G. frequently not worthy of him, 44. 
The Being of a G. certain, ih. 5 
As evident as that the the three Angles of a Triangle 
are equal to two right ones, 48. FS. 22. | 
The Being of a G. demonſtrable, 520, 530. F. 1, 6. 


More certain than any other Exiſtence without us, 


330. .. = | 
Th Lies of G. not the only Proof of his Exiſtence ib. 


Divinity, ib. 5. 7. | 
Not material, 533. $. 13, Sc. | 
How we make our Idea of G. 208. F. 337 34. YT 
GOLD is fixed; the various Signification of this Propo- 
ſition, 398. 5. 50. 
Water ſtrain'd through it, 68. 5. 4. 
GOOD and Evil, what, 144. F. 2. 164. H. 42. 


Ie Belag of a G. the Foundation of Morality and 


The greater G. determines not the Will, 160, &. 


§. 35, 38, 44- 2 1 | 
Why, 165. $. 44, 40. 173. §. 59, 00, 64, 65, 68. 
Twofold, 146. F. 61. n 5 4 
Works on the Will only by Deſire, 140. $. 4%. 
eſire of G. how to be raiſed, * 5. 46, 47. 


H 


JABIT,. 188. 5. io. ks 
CABITUAC Actions paſs often without our No- 

„tien 83. 5. 10% : | <4 
HAIR, how it appears in a Microſcope, 190. $. IT. 
HAPPINESS, what, 164. 5. 4 | 

What H. Men purlue, 164. $. 43. , | 

How we come to reſt in narrow H. 173. $. 59- 
HARDNESS, what, 67. $. | 
HATRED, 145, $. 5. 140. F. 1 
produced by the fame Water at the ſame, time, 78. 


&. 21. RE 88 „ 
HISTORY, what H; of moſt Authority, 562. 5. 11. 
HOPE, 146. §. 9. = 
HYPOTHESIS their Uſe, 550. 6. 13. | 
Are to be built on Matter of Fact, 54. 5. 10. 


Sub 50 of them both is 2 


D 


not Species, 353. 


| 


Becauſe not remembred 40. 


CE and,Water, whether diſinct $ CIS, 87. 5. 13. 
IDEA, what, p. 74. F. 8. 25 a a 
Is. their Original in Children, 36. &. 2. 42. 5. 13. 
None innate, 45» . E 


Are what the Mind is imlpoy'd about in thinking, 5T.- 
. „ 3 . 

all from Senſation or Reflection, 51. &. 2, & c. 

Their way of getting, obſervable in Children, 52. C. J. 

Why ſome have more, fome fewer I. 53. &. 7. 

Of TO. got late, and in ſome. very os 
53+ J- 8. | „ 
Their beginning and increaſe in Children, 62. F. 21, 
22. 23, 24. N | 
Their Original in Senſation and Refle&ion, Co. §. 24. 

Of one Senſe, 64. §. 1. 5 e 


Want Names, 65. &. 2. 


Ot more than one Senſe, 69. 5. I. 


Of Reflection, 69. 5. 1. 
Of Senſation and Reflection, Jo. | 
As m the Mind, and in things muſt be diſtinguiſhed, 


3 SS ES od yo | 
Which firit accidental nor material to know, 82. 8.7. 
Of Senſation often alter'd by the Judgment, 82, 5. 8. 


Principally thoſe of Sight, 83. $. 9. 


Of Reflection, 94. F. 14. 
Simple J. Men agree N 5. 27. 


Move in a regular Traſn in our Minds, 112. F. 9. 


That have Degrees want Names, 141. F. 6. 


Why ſome have Names, and others nat, 141, el 


Original, 183. 5. 


Iz: 3 
All complex Is. reſolvable into ſimple, 197. F. 9. 


What ſimple Is. have been moſt modified, 197. F. Io. 


Our complex I. of God and other Spirits common in 
every thing, but infinitely, 208. F. 36. 


Clear and obſcure, 255. §. 2. 
Dittin& and confuſed, 256. F. 4. 


And adequare, 


May be clear in one part, and obſcure in another, 2.60. 
§. 13. 5 r 

Real and fantaſtical, 263. 5. I. 

Simple are all real, 264. 5. 2. 

264. §. 2. 


* ys 
What I. of mixed Modes are fantaſtical, 206. S. 4, 


. How ſaid to be in things, 204. 


What. I. of Subſtances are fantaſtical, 206. F. 5. 

Adequate and inadequate, 264- J 1. 
5 

Modes are all adequate J. 265. f. 3. 


UDunleſs as referr'd to Names, ib. 4, 5. 


Of Subſtances inadequate, 270. $. II. 

I. As referr'd to real Eflences, 267» §. C, 7. 

2. As referr'd to a Collection of ſimple Ideas, 2%, 
* 

Sine Ideas are perfect ?yTuT#, 270. F. 12. 

Of Subſtances are perfect txTvra, ib. 13. 

Of Modes are pertect Archetypes, 271. $. 14. 

Tre or falſe, 271. - 

When falſe, 277, c. F. 21, 22, 23, 24, 25. 

yy oy Appearances in the Mind, neither true nor 
alle, 2 


os ITC h 
As reep d do #0 Men's Ideas, or to real Exiſtence, 


or to real Eſſences, may be true or falle, &. 4,5. 
The Reaſon of ſuch Reference, 273. F. 6, 7, 8 


Simple I. referr'd to other Men's I. leſt apt to be falſe 


Si 


273. FS. 9. 3 
Conples Fc in this reſpect more apt to be falfe, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of mixed Modes, 273. F. 11. 
Simple I. referr'd to Exiſtence” are all true, 274* $. 14 
I . 
Though not Reſemblances. 
Though they ſhonld be different in different Men, 275, 
"T9: | 3 
Complex I. of Modes are all true, 276. 5. 17. 
Of Subſtances when falſe, 278. §. 20. 
When right or wrong, ib. $. 26, 
That we are uncapable of, 481. F. 23. 
That we cannot attain, becauſe of their Remoteneſs, 
481. . - 7 
Becauſe of their Minuteneſs, 482. F. 25. | 
Simple have a real Conformity to things, 488. F. 4. 
And all others but of Subſtances, 488. §. 5. | 
mple cannot be got by Words of Definitions, 364. f. : x. 
* 3 


r 


INDEX. 


COR 


But only by Experience, 306. 5 14- 


Of mixed Modes, why moſt compounded, 373. $ 13. 


Specifick of mixed Modes, how at firſt made Inſtance 
in Kinneah and Niouph, 395. § 44, 45- 

Of Subſtances initance in Zahab, 397. $ 4). 

Simple I. and Modes have all abſtract as well as con- 
crete Names, 401. 5 I. 

Of Subſtances * ſcarce any concrete Names, 402. 


C2 
Different in different Men, 407. » 
Our Is. almoſt all relative, 148. 
Particular are firſt ſn the Mind, 11 GS 9. 
General are imperfect, 7b. 
How poſitive Is. may be from private Cauſes, 73. 


b 


mrs TICAL Propoſitions teach nothing, 52 r. 5 2. 
© IDENTITY, not an innate Idea, 36. 5 3, 47 5. 

And Diverlity, 218. 

Of a Plaut wherein it conſiſts, 220. 5 4 

Of Animals, 221. 5 5. 

Of a Man, 22. 5 6, 8. 


221. 6 7. 

Perſonal I. 223. 8 9. | 
Depends on the ſame Confcioufnels, * G Io. 
Continued Exiſtence makes I. 325. § 29 

And Diverſity i in Ideas the firſt deep g of the Mind, 


IVEOTS * Mad-men, 512, 1 
IGNORANCE, our I. Din bien our Kzowledge 
480. 5 22. 
Cauſes of I. 481. 5 23. 
1. For want of Ideas, 15. 
2. For want of a diſcoverable Connection berween the 
Ideas we have, 484. § 28. 


3. For want of tracing the Ideas we have. 486. 93 30. 


ILLATION, what, 565. 5 2. 
IMMENSITY, 98. 8 4 „ 
How this Idaa is got, 130. 5 3. 
IMMORALITIES, of whole Nations, 25, 26. 5 9, 10. 
IMMORTALITY not annexed to any Shape, 493. 


IMPENETRABILITY, es $4. 
IMPOSITION of Opinions un: 8 559.84 
IMPOSSIBILE e# [dem eſſe & 
thing known, 19. 5. 25. 

IMPOSSIBILITY, not an innate Idea, 36. 5 3. 
IMPRESSION on "the Mind, what, 10. 5 5. 
INADEQUATE Ideas. 264. 51. 
INCOMPATIBILITY, how far knowable, 476. J 15. 
INDIVIDUATIONS principium, is Exiſtence, 219. 


INFACLIBLE Judge of Comroverſie, 41. § 12. 
INFERENCE. what, 565. 


27 37 + 
INFINITE, why the Idea of I. not applicable to other 
Ilcdqeeeas, as well as thoſe of Quantity, ſince they can 


be as often repeated, 132. 5 6. 


The Idea of Infinity cf Space or Number, and of Space 


or Number I. mult be Te T0 I 32. F. 7. 
Our Idea of I. very obſcure, -13 


Number furniſhes us with the as Ideas of I. 134 | 


Rk Idea of I. a growing Idea. 135. § 12. 

Our Idea cf I. partly poſitive, vary comparative, part- 
ly negative, 136. § 15. 

Why ſome Men think they have an Idea of infinite 
Duration, but not of infinite Space, 138. 5 20. 

Why Dilpares about I. are uſually perplexed, 139. 


on U Idea of Ity. has 1 5 Original in Senlation and Re- 
flection, 139. S 22 
We have no poſitive Idea of I. 13 & c. 261. § 16. 
INFINITY, why more commonly allowed to Duration, 
than to Eapanſion, 121. 5 4 
How apply'd to God by ns, 1 30. 8 
How we get this Idea, ib. 5, 
The I. of Number, Duration, and Space, different ways 
confidered, 125. 5 10, 11. 
INNATE Truths; muſt be the firſt known 20. F. 26. 
Principles ro no purpoſe, if Men can be ignorant or 
doubtful of them, 28. §& 13. 
Principles o my Lord. Frere examined, 30. 5. 15, 


MS Rules to no purpoſe, if effaceable or alterable, 3% | 


5 20. 


Vnity of Subſtance does not ahvays make the ſame I. 


non ehe, not the firſt 


„ 


Propoſitions muſt be diſtinguiſhed 97. 5 
3 and Uſefulneſs, 47.5 gs by chei 
The Doctrine of I. Principles of 111 Go i 
INSTANT, what 114. 5 10. TERENCe,49 $ 24 
And continual Change, 112. $ 13, 14, 15. 
INTUITIVE Knowledge, 448. 5 15 
Our higheſt Certainty, 564. § 14. 
INVENTION, wherein it confiſts, J. 
I 145. 5 7 
1090 = N. t Advantage io Mankind, 548. § 11, 
wrong judgments in 
and Evil, 173. 5 5 . ce e 
Right J. 37,5. $ 4 
One Cauſe of wrong J. 558. 5 2. 
Wherein it confiſts, 553. 


K 


K KOWLEDGE has a great Connection with Words 
. IT - 


| 472. § 21. 
4 441. 5 2+ 
ow much our K. d 
Agua, 7. 8.8 epends on our Senſes, 437.5 23. 
Habitual, 445. 5 8. . 
Habitual twofold, 25 5 9. 
Intuitive, 448. 
Intuitive the 3 2b. 
Intuitive, irreſiſtible, ib, 
Demonſtrative, 448. § 2. 4 | 
. general Truths is oll either intuitive or demonſtra- 
ive, 452. | 
Of particular . 18 ſenſitive, 75. | 
Clear wr ak do not always produce clear Knowledge, 
757 1 
What kind of K. we have of Nature, 198. 5 12 


NY and progreſs, 94. 8 T 5, 16,17. I 5. 8 15, 


Given us in the Faculties to ottain it, 41. §. 12. 


Men's K. according to the Imployment of their Facul- 


ties, 48. § 22. 


To de got only by the Arplication of our own Thought 


To the A of Uu $, 
Extent of Humane K. 4 5 * 5 . 
Our K. goes not — 1 25 Ideas, 454 § I. 


Not bona the ©5907; of their Agreement or Dir. 
Aagreement, 76, 8 


Reaches not to all Ju Ideas, 454. § 3. | 
Much leſs to the Reality of things, 454. § 6. | 
Vet "yy improvable, if ri ight Sat were taken, 454. 


Ofc, Co-exiſtence very narrow, 473, e. 5 9, IO, 11. 


| _ therefore Subſtances very 5 475, e. * 14, 


„16. 
| of 5 Relations ndetelinitiable,"; 477. S 18. 
Of Exiſtence, 480. § 21. 
Certain and univerſal, where to qe had, 485. 5 29 
Ill uſe of Words a 5 n of K. 486. 65 30. 
General, where to 
Lies only in our ts 505. Fes 
Reality of our K. 487. - 
Of Mathematical Truths, how real, 489: 8 % 
Of Morality real, ib. 5. 7. 
Of Subſtances, how far real, 491. 5 8 
What makes our K. reai, 488. § 3. 489. 5 8. 
| TY things, and not names, the way to K. 402. 


8 oo d Subſtances, wherein it conſiſts, 498. 5 10. 
What required to any n 5 of Subltances, 506. 


15 

Seite ident, 508. 6 2. | 

Of Identity and Diverſity ty, as large as on lis, 473? 
5 8. 509. $4 wherein it confiſts, 7b 

Of foe Ep gh ſcanty, 510. § 5. 

Of Relations of Modes uot ſo ſcamy, bio 90 6. 

Of real Exiſtence none, 510. $.7. | 

Begins in Particulars, 513. 5 11. 

Intuitive of our own Exiſtence, 528. 8 2. 
emonſtrative of a God, 529. 90 1. 

Improvement of K. 544. 

Not improv'd by Maxims, 444. 5 3. 

Why fo thought, 544. 5 2. 

K. improved only, by perkecting and Fomperng Ideas, 
546. 8 6. 550. 2 14. | 

And finding their Relations, 546. 5 7. By 
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( 


e 
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LOVE, 145. $4 


_— 


. 


By intermediate Ideas, 550. $ 14. 
In Subſtances how to be see 546. 8 7. 


Partly neceſſary, partly voluntary, 552. 8 1, 2. 
Why ſome, and ſo little, 553. 5 2. n 
How increaſed, 560. 5 6. 


L 
ANGUAGES, why they change, 186. $ 7. 
Wherein it confiſts, 144, &c. 5 1, 2, 3. 
Its Uſe, 30. 57. 
Its Imperfections, 413. § r. 
Its Uſe, 370. $ 7. 
Double Ute, 413. Sr. | 
The Uſe of L. deſtroy'd by the Subtilty of Diſputing, 
417. 5 10, IT. 3 | 


Ends of L. 426. 5 23. oY 
Its Imperfections not eaſie to be cured, 429. § 2, 4, 


562 | | 
Neceſſary to Philoſophy they ſhould be, 302. 5 3. 
To uſe no Word without a clear and diſtint Lea an- 
r to it, is one Remedy of the Imperfections of 
» 430. „9. | 
Propriety in the Uſe of Words, another Remedy, 433. 


„ ö | 
Law of Nature generally allow'd, 24. 5 6. 


There is tho? not innate, 28. F. 13. 

Its Inf rcement, 247. § 6. 
LEARNING, the ill State of L. in theſe later Ages, 

413, e. | „„ * 

Of inne Schools lies chiefly in the Abuſe of Words, 

: 413, Cc. : 1 | 8 | 

Such Learning of ill Conſ»cuerice, 412. 5 12. 


LIBERTY, what, 150. $ 8,9, 10, II, 12. 152. § 15. 
belongs not to the Will, 152 5 14. 


" To be dererimn'd by the Retulr of our own Delibera- 
tion, is no Neltraint of L. 167. § 4), 48, 49, 50. 
Founded in a Power of ulpending our particular De- 

ſires, 167, $ 47, 51, 52. 


_ LIGHT us abfurd Definitions, 364. & 10. 


LightAn the Mind, What, 592. 5 13. 


AZ hinder'd Knowledge, 41 6. 5 7. 


AAbxxss, 53. 5 13. Oppoſition to Reaſon deſerves 


that Name, 7 


FAM. wif 1 
MAGISTERIAL. The mioſt knowing are leaſt M. 559. 


MARING, 215. 6 2 bh OT 

MAN not the Pre duct of blind Chance, CESS 

The Effence of M. is placed in his Shape, 494+ $ 16. 
We know not his real Eſſeuce, 376. § 3, 384. § 22. 
” 


387. $2 


Whar Ns lame individual M. 229. $ 21. 233. i 


| 5 29. | 140 Fa | 75 
The ſame M. may be different Perfons, ib). 
MATHEMATICKS, their Methods, 547. § 7. 


Improvement, 551. 


1. 7 7 | 
- MATTER incompreheafible both in its Cohefion and 


Divifibility, 202, 200, IT; 
Wher 450-415. Go 35: 3s mY 
Whether in R. it thinks is not to be known, 454. 5 6. 
Cannot produce Motion, or any thing elſe, 532. 9 10. 
And Motion cannot produce Thouglit, ih. 
Not Eternal, 533. 1 18. 2 
MAXIMS, 508, 517, &c. § 12, 13, 14, 15. 


* 


Not alone [eli- evident, 508. 53. | 

Are not the Truths firſt known, 517. $ 9. _ 

Not the Foundation of our Knowledge, 512. & Io. 

Wherein their Evidence conſiſts, 512. $ 10. 550. 
5 + Ty | 

Tneir Uſe, 513. $ 11, 12. 


Wiy the molt general ſelf-evident Propoſitions alone 


zaſs for M. 51 e | 
AS commonly 9 — 5 only where there is no need of 
Proofs, 518. 515 e 
Of little Uſc with —ç Terms, 519. $ 16,19. 
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MORAL Good and Evil, what, 24 


LOG K has introocuceu Obticurity into Languages, 415. 


The ; FAM of the humane Species not determined, 


2 


* 


Of dangerous Uſe with doubtful Terms 63 2 
W known, II. 5 9, 12, 13, 15 8 3 14. 
16. 5 Fs 
How they gain Aſſent, 17, $ 21,22, 
Made from particular Obſervations, 3h, 
Not in the Underſtanding, before they are actual 
17. § 22. | 
Neither their Terms nor Ideas innate, 18. 5 23. 
= known to. Children and illiterate People, 20. 
27. | . 
MEMORY, 85. § 2. 
* Pleature, and Pain, ſettle Ideas in the N. 
„. . 
And Repetiton, 3b. & 4. 87). 6 6. 
Difference of M. 805 7 
In Remembrance, the Mind ſometimes active, ſome- 
times paſſive, 87. 5 7. | 
Its Neceſſity, 87. § 8. 
Defects, 88. 5 8, 9. 
In Brutes, 89. & to. 


** 
4 
* 


METAPHYSICK, and School-Divinity filbd with unin- 


ſtructive Propoſitions, 525. & 9. 
LEN uſed an Mark Ks, 546. § 7. 
D, the quickneſs of its Actions, 83. 6 10. 
MINUTES, r 
116. 20, 
MIRACLES, the Ground of Aſſent to M. 564. § 13. 
MISERY, what, 164. $ 42. = 
MODES, mixed M. 184. 51. 
Made by the Mind, 184. 0 „ 
Sometimes got by the Explication of their Names, 185. 


W FF mixed M. has its Unity, 185. 54. 
Occaſion of mixed Ms. 185. 5 5. 

Mixed Ms. their Ideas, how got, 186. 5 9. 

Ms. 0 5 and complex, 96. 5 4. 

Simple M. 98. 5. 1. 

Of Motion, 140. 5 2. | 


Three Rules whereby Men judge 61 x Neckitude, 247. 


Beings how founded on ſimple Ideas of Senſation and 
PP 257-6 14,15. | | 
Rules not ſelf-evident, 23. $ 4. > 
1 of Opinions concerning M. Rules, whence, 24. 
53. 0. | X 
Rules of innate cannot with publick Allowance be 
tranſgreſſed, 26, &c. § 11, 12, 13, 


© MORALITY capable of Demonſtration, 3 16. 477. 


§ 18. 547. 5 8. 
The 5 of Mankind, 548. 5 11. 


Of Actions in their Conformity to a Rule, 252. § 15, 


Miliäkes in Moral Notions owing to Names, 253. 
KO > ; | | 
Ditcourſes in M. if not clear, tis the Fault of the 
Speaker, 435. § 17. 015 ; 
Hindrances of demonſtrative treating of M. 1. Want 
of Marks, 2. Complexedneſs, 478. 5 19. 
3. Intereſt, 479. $5 20. 
Change of Names in M. changes not the Nature cf 
- things, 490. 5 9, 11. | | 
And Mechauiſm hard to be reconciled, 29. 5 14. 
Secur'd amidic Mens wrong Judgments, 179. $ 70. 


MOTION, ſlow or, very ſwift, why not perceived, 


ITO, & c. 5 J, 8, 9, 10, 11. 
Voluntary inexplicable, 536. 5 19. 
Its abſurd Definitions, 363. 5 8, 9. 


? | | | | de N 
- 


NAMING of Ideas, 92, $ 8. 


NAMES Moral eſtabliſn'd by Law, are not to be 
varied from, 491, 58 10. | 

Of Subſlances ſtanding for real Eſſences, are not capa- 

ble ro convey Certainty to the Underſtanding, 501. 


Sending for nominal Eſſences, will make ſome, tho? 
not many certain Propofitiens, 50. $6. 
Why Men ſubſtitute Ns: for real Eſſences, which they 
know not, 421. 5 19. | 
Two falſe Suppoſition? in fuch an Uſe of Ns. 422. 
21, 


A particular Name to every particular thing impoſſible, 


350. Yr, 


Ana | 


ours, Days, not neceſfary to Duration, 


4% 


x 


Fr Nein 350. § 2. 

Proper Ns. where uled, 35 1. § 4, 5. 

Spec iſick Ns. are affixcd to the nominal Eſſence, 359. 
816. 

Of ample Ideas and Subſtances referr to things, 362. 


And Hand for both real and nominal Eſſence, ib. 3 

Of ſunple Ideas not capable of Definitions, 362, & 4. 

Why, i. § 7. 

Of leaſt Jonbrful Signification, 366. § 15. 

Have few Aſcents in linea predicamontali, ib. 6. 

Of complex Ideas may be defined, 365. § 12. 

Of mixed Modes ſtand for arbitrary Ideas, 368. 5 2. 
TT 1 

Lie „e the Parts of their complex Ideas, 572. 


5 10 
Stand Ay for the real Eſſence, 373. § 14. 
Why, got uſually before the Ideas are known, 374- 
I5. 


Of Relations comprehended under thoſe of mixed 


Modes, 374. $ 16. 
General Ns. of Subſtances ſtand for Sorts, 375. 5 1. 
Neceſfary to Species, 393. § 39. 
Proper Ns. belong only to Subitances, 395. § 42. 


. of Modes in their firſt Application, 395. 9 44 


of Subſtances | in their firſt Application, 397. § 46, 47- 

Specifick Names ſtand for diflerent things in different 
Men, 398. 5 48. 

Are put in the Hm of the thing ſuppoſed to have the 
real Eſſence of the Species, 398. § 49- 

Of mixed Modes doubrful often, becauſe of the great 
Compoſition of the Ideas they and for, 7 9 6. 

Becauſe they want Standards in Nature, 404: 

Of Subſtances doubtful, becauſe referr'd to A. "chat 
cannot be known, or known but imperfectly, 407. 
§. II, 12, 13, 14. 

In their Philoſophical Uſe hard to have ſetled Signifi- 
cations, 409. § 15. 

Inſtance Liquor, 4309. 8 16. 

Gold, 407. $ 13. 409. $ 16 

Of ſimple Ideas, why leaſt doubtful, 287. § 18. 

Leaſt „ , "x Ideas have the leaſt dubious Names 


nan RAL Philoſophy not capable of Science, 455 


26. 548. 

v4 very 7345 549. 

How to be improved, 7 

What has hinder'd its Improvement, ib, 
NECESSITY, 152. 5 1 
NEGATIVE Terms, 3 + 

Names fignifie the a kes © poſitive Ideas, 73. J 5. 
Mr. NEWTON, 513. 
NOTHING, That 3 produce any thing is 420 

monſtration, 529. § 3. 

NOTIONS, 184. 5 2. | 
NUMBER, 126. 

Modes of N. the moſt diſtinct me 126. 63 ; 

Demonſtrations in Ns. the moſt determinate, 27. 5+ 

The general Meaſure, 129. $ 8. 

Affords the cleareſt Idea of infinity, 134. 59. 
NUMERATION, what, 127. 55. 

Names neceſſary to it, 3 

And order, 128. 5 7. 

Why not early i in Children, and in \fome never, ib. 


O 


BSCURITY unavoidable in ancient Authors, 406. 
o. 
The Gus of it in our Ideas, 256. 5 3. 


OBSTINATE they are molt who have leaſt examiney' 


558. 8 3. 
OPINION: what, 586, 53. 


How Os. grow up to Principles, 33. R 22, 23, 24g 25, | 


26. 
Of — a wrong Ground of Aſſent, 556. § 6. G02. 


ORGANS. Our Organs ſuited to our State, 198. § 12, 


15 1150. 
P 


AIN 3 * preſently, 1 175. 5 6. 
7. Its Uſe, 71. 5 4. 


. a 


PLEASURE and 1 


"PARROT mention'd by Sir V. T. 221. 5 8, 


Holds a rational Diſcourſe, 15. 


PARTICLES joyn Parts or whole Sentences together, 


6a 
In them lies the Beauty of well-ſpeakin 52. 
How W Uſa is to.be e e 


They expreſs ſome Action or Poſture of the Mind, 4oo, 


PASCAL, great 1 8 5 9. D JA. 


PASSION, 187. 
PASSIONS, how Fae lead us into Error, 504. 5 12, 
Turn on Pleaſure and Pain, 145. 5 3. 
Ps. are ſeldom ſingle, 163. 5 59. 
PERCEPTION tareefold, Tha. 5 5. 
In P. the Mind for the molt part paſſive, 89. 5 I, 
Is an Impreſſion made on the Mind, 90. 5 3, 4 
In the Womb, 91. 5 5. 
Difference berween it and innate Ideas. 91. 5 C. 
Puts the difference between the animal and vegetable 
Kingdom, 93. 5 11. 
The ſeveral 1 RA of it ſhew the Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs of the Maker, 93. § 12. 
Belongs to all Animals, 93. 5 12, 13, 14. 
The firſt Inlet of Knowledge, 94. 51 15. 
PERSON, what, 223. 5 9. 
A Forenfick Term, 231. & 26. 


The ſame Conſciouſneſs alone makes the ſame Þ, 225. 


§ 13. 230. f 23. 
The ſame Soul without the ſame Conſciouſneſs. makes 
not the ſame P. 152. F. 15, Ce. 
* and Puniſhment follow perlonal Lentity, 228. 
8 18 
PHANCY, 88. | Fo 
PHANTASTICAL . eas 363. § 1. 
PLACE, 99. 5 7, 6 
Uſe of P. 100. 5 
Nothing but a relative Poſition. 15 
Sometimes taken for the Space 5 wh fills, ror, 
,'Þ ;- 
Tworold, 122. 5 6, 
'£ 1. 146. § 15, 16. 
Joyn themſelves to moſt 05 our Ideas, 70. 5 2. 
hy joyn'd to ſeveral Actions, - 55. BON 
POWER, how we come by its Idea, 575 5 K. 
Active and paſſive, 148. § 2. 
No paſſive Power in God, no active Power in Matter, 
both active and paſſive in Spirits, * 1 
Our Idea of active P. cleareſt from eflection, 148. 
3 not on Ps. 154 5 18. 
* a great part of the Ideas of Subſtances, 196. $ 7. 
hy, 196. 5. 8. 
An Lea of "> and Reflection, 72. 8. 
PRACTICAL Principles not innate, 21. $ 1. 
Not univerſally aſſented to, 22. § 2» 
Are for Operation, 22. 5. 3. 
Not agreed, 29. $ 14. 
Different, 33. $ 21. 


PRINCIPLES not to 15 received without ſtrict Exami- 


nation, 545. 9 4+ 597 5 8. 
The ill Con equences G wrong P. 598. 5 97 K 10. 


None innate, 9. 

None univerſally aſſented to, 9. 
How ordinarily got, 33. 5 22, &c. 
Are to be examinld, 35. § 26, 7. 


Not innate, if the Ideas they are made up of, are e nov a 


innate, 36. $1. 
PRIVATIVE Terms, 345. § 4. 
PROBABILITY, what, 555. 55 I, 3. 
The Grounds of P. 556. + 
In Matter of Fact, 557. 
How we are to judge i in F.. 556. 5. 5. 
Difficulties in Ps. 561. § 9. 
Grounds of P. in Speculation, 563. § 12. 
Wrong Meaſures of P. 597%. 5 7. 
How evaded by LH Minds, 600. § 13. 
PROOFS, 
PROPERTIES 0 of Tactficl Eſſences not known, 383. 
I 
O <5 06 very numerous, 270. 5. 10. 278. 8 Is, 
PROPOSITIONS Identical 5 I 
Generical teach nothing, 52 4 
Wherein a part of che Detmion 55 prodicre of the 
Subject, teach nothing, 5 52904 | 
Bur the Signification of that ord, 525 57. 
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” RF Ideas, p 263. 
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INDEX. 


Concerning Subſtances generally either trifling or un- 
certain, p 525. 8 9. . | 
Meerly verbal, how to be known, p 524. § 12. 


Abftra& Terms predicated one of another, produce 


meerly verbal Ps. 10. 


Or part of a complex Idea predicated of the whole, 


p 527- $13. : | 
More Ps meerly verbal than is ſuſpected, P 527. $ 13. 
Univerſal Ps concern not Exiſtence, p 528. 5 1. 
What Ps concern Exiſtence, p 528. 5 1. 
Certain Ps concerning Exiſtence, are particular con- 
cerning abitract Ideas, may be general, p 542. $ 13. 
Mental, p 405. $ 3. p 496. § 5. / 
Verbal, p 495. § 3. p 496. § 5. : 
Mental hard to be treated, p 495. 5 3, 4. 
PUNISHMENT, what, p 247: 9 2 23 


; 7 ©. "REED 
And Reward follow Conſciouſneſs, p 228. 5 18. p 231. . 


§ 26. | 
. An unconſcious Drunkard, why puniſhed, p 229. $ 22. 


Q 


oF NUALITY, ſecundary Qs their Connection or Incon- 
fiſtence unknown, p 474, $ IT. 


Of Subſtances ſcarce knowable, but by Experience, p 


475. § 14, 16. | | 
Of Nin kual Subſtances leſs than of Corporeal, p.4%/j. 
* 
W 5s have no conceivable Connection with the 
primary that produce them, p 474 5 12, 13. p 484. 


28. | 
Of Subſtances depend on remote Cauſes, p 504. 5 IL. 
Not to be known by Deſcriptions, p 437. $ 21. 
Secondary, how far capable of Demonitration, p 451. 
i | 
What, p 74- § 8. p 374- $ 16. | 
How ſaid to be in things, p 264. 5 2. eo 
Secondary would be other, if we would diſcover the 
minute parts of Bodies, p 192, 5 11. 
Primary Qs, p Jg. $9 
How rhey prod ice Ideas in us, p 75. $ 12. 
Secondary Qs, p75. 5 13, 14, 15. | 
Primary e e ſecondary not, p 76. 
15, 16, Ce. | 
Inner bort of Qs in Bodies, p 8. 9 23. 
; e. Primary ſecondary immediately perceivable, and 
ſeeondary mediately perceivable, p 79. 5 25. 
Secondary Qs are bare Powers, p 78. § 23, 24, 25. 


Secondary Qs have no diſcernable Connection with the 


_ mt 8 
ovorxiidds? how little to be relied on, p 363. § 12. 


R 


. 


REASON, its various Significations, p 565. 5 J. 
What, p565. $ 2. | „ 
Reaſon is natural Revelation, p 588. § 4. 
It muſt judge of Revelation, p 592. § 15. 
It muſt be our laſt Guide in every thing, ib. 
Four parts of K. p 57%. 
Where R fails us, p 585. 8 9. TIE 
Neceſſary in all but Intuition, p 577- 5 15. 
As eee an Tow , what, ere you" 
Helps us not 4&the Knowledge of innate 1xutns, X 
Cd Ideas, general Terms, and Reaſon, 1 ually 
gr together, p 14. § 15. 
RE COLLECTION, p 142. § J. 
REFLECTION, p 52. 54. 
RELATED, p 203. po 
RELATION, ꝓ 97. $ J. P 211. 
R proportional, p 245. 5 L. 
Natural, p 245. $ 2. 
Inſtituted, p 2.46. § 3. 
Moral, p 246. § 4. 
Numerous, p 25 3. $ 1. x 
Terminate in {imple Ideas, ib. 052, 
Our clear Idea of bee. p 72 5 18. 
Names of Rs dougtful, p 254. 5 19. Lg Cat 
Without correlative Terms not ſo commonly obſeryed, 
p 212. 5 2. 885 ee eee 
Different from the things related, p 212. 5.4 : 
Changes without any Change in the Subject, th. § 5- 
Always between two, p 212. 5 6. 


All things capable of R, p 212. 566. 
The Idea of the R often clearer than of the things re- 
lated, p 213. 5 8. » 5 
All terminate in fimple Ideas of Senſation and Refle- 
Ciion, p 214. 59. 1 | | 
RELATIVE, p 211.5 5 1. 2 | | 
Some N 85 taken for external Denominations, p 
„ 15 g 
Some for abſolute, p 212. 5 3. 
How to be known, p 214. 5 10. 
Many Words, tho abſolute, are Rs, p 212. 6 6. 
RELIGION all Men have time to enquire into, p 505. 


Bur in many places are hindered from enquiring, p 555. 


RE ENBRANCE of great Force in common Life, p 
251. & 12. Cr | 
What, p 46. 5 20. p 87.5 J. 
REPU TAT ON of great Force in common Life, p 251. 


„„ 
RESTRAINT, p 152. 5 123. | 
REVELATION, an unqueſtionable Ground of Aſſent, p 


5064. 514. — 
Belief +. Proof of it, p 592. § 15. | 
» TR K. cannot convey any new- ſimple Ideas, 
p 581. §3. 2 
Not ſc EN our Reaſon or Senſes, p 582. & 4. 

In things of Reaſon, no need of R. p 582. 586. 5. 
Cannot over- rule our clear Knowledge, 583. 6 5, 10. 
Muſt over-rule Probabilities of Roaſon, p 585. 5 8, 9. 

REWARD, What, p 247. ; 


5. 
RHETORICK, an Art of deceiving, p 428. 5 34. 


8 . 


AGACITY, p. 449. 6. 3. 


SAME, ont Subſtance, Mode, or Conerete, * 
23%» . 

R K ure to the Eye, pellucid in a Microſcope, p. 
198. §. II. 5 

SCEPTICAL, no Body fo ſ. as to doubt his own Exi- 
ſtence, p. 529.45. 2. | 

SCHOOLS, wherein faulty, p. 


wherein 415: &. 6, Ef. 
SCIENCE divided into a Confideration of Nature, of 


Operation, and of Signs, p. 603. 
No S. of natural Bodies, p. 485. 
SCRIPTURE, Interpretations of 


p- 413. F. 23. | 
SELF, what makes it, p. 227. H. 17. p. 228. H. 20. p. 
230. §. 23, 24, 25. | 


bt 29. 
not to be impoſed, 


SEL F- LOVE, p. 279. 5. 2. partly Cauſe of Unreaſona- 


bleneſs in us, ib. 


R ena Propoſitions, where to be had, p. 508, 


c. 
Neither needed nor admitted Proof, p. 520. F. 10. | 
SENSATION, p. 51. F. 3. diſtinguiſhable FA other 
Perceptions, p. 452. 5, 14. 
Explain'd, p. 78. 5. 21. 
hat, p. 142. F. I. 7 | 
SENSES, why we cannot conceive other Qualities than 
the Objects of our S. p. 64. 5. 3. 88 
Learn to diſcern by Exercife, p. 437. §. 21. 
Much quicker would not be uſeful to us, p. 198. F. 11. 
Our Organs of S. ſuited to our State, p. 198. 5. 12,13. 
SENSIBLE Knowledge is as certain as we need, p. 540. 
e 8. | 75 
Goes not beyond the preſent Act, p. 541. 6. 9. 
SHAME, p. 147. 5. 17. n e 
SIMPLE Ideas, p. 61. 5. 7. 
Not made by the Mind, p. 62. F. 2. 
Power of the Mind over them, p. 95. F. 1. 
The Materials of all our Knowledge, p. 72. $. 10. 
All poſitwe, p. 73. $. I. | | 
Very different from their Cauſes, p. 73. $. 2 3 
SIN with different Men, ſtands for different A 


to 
cons, p. 
31. F. 19. | 
SOLIINITY, p. 65. 5. r. | 
Inſeparable from Body, p. 65. 5. 1. 
By it Body fills Spoce, p. 66. $. 2. 
This Idea got by Touch, +. 


How diitinguiſhed from Space, p. 66. 5. 3. 
From Hardneſs, p. 697.5 Abo hs 


« | 
SOMET 5085 1 Eternity demonſtrated, p. 372. 5.3. 
p. 356. 9. 8. | 
PE SORROW, 


—— — — — — — — 


m. emma. 


STUPID 


—— O_o: — — — 


— — ——— — 


INDEX 


SORROW, p. 146. &. 8. 
SOFL thinks not always, p. 53. $: 0, c. 


Not in found Sleep, p. 55. §. 11, &c. 
Its Immateriality we know not, p. 554. F. 6. 
Religion not concern'd in the S's. Immateriality, 13. 
&. 6. 
Our Ignorance about it, p. 232. §. 27. 
SOUND, its Modes, p. 140. 5. 3. 
SPACE, its Idea go by Sight and Touch, p. 98, 5. 2. 
Its Modifications, p. 98. S. 4. 
Not Body, p. 10%. 5. 12. 
Its Parts inſeparable, p. 102. §. 12. 
Immoveable, p. 1-2. F. 14. 
Whether Body or Spirit, p. 76. 5. 16. 
Whether Subſtance or Accident, p 103. 5 17. 
Infinite, p 104. 5 20. p 131. 54. | 
Ideas of Soul and Body diſtinct, p 106. § 23. p 10). 5 
26. 
Conſidered as a Solid, p 125. 5 11. 
Hard to conceive any real Being void of Soul, p 125. 


II, | 
SPECIES, why changing one ſimple Idea of the complex - 


ene, is thought to change the S in Modes, but not 
in Subſtances, p 421. 5 19. 
Of Animals and Vegitables moſtly diſtinguiſhed by Fi- 
gure, p 421. 5 19, 20. | | 
Of other 4 7 by Colour, ib. 


Made by the Underſtanding for Communication, p 271. 


3 | 
No Species of mixed Modes without a Name, p 372. 511. 


Of Subſtances, are determined by the nominal Eſſence, 

= 378. § 7,8, IT, 13. p 373+ 5 13. 

Not by ſubſtantial Forms, p 380. 5 10. 

Nor by the real Eſſence, p 383. & 18. 385. § 35. 

Of Spirits, how diſtinguiſhed, p 380. §8 11. 

More $ of Creatures above than below us, p 381. § 12. 
Of Creatutes very gradual, p 381. 8 12. 

What is neceſſary to the making of S by real Eſſences, 
„ 3 

Of Animals and Plants cannot be diſtinguiſhed by Pro- 


: agation, p 384. § 23. 
Of Ani 


Animals and Vegetables diſtinguiſhed principally 
by the Shape and Figure, of other things ; the Co- 
lour, p 388. 5 29. 


Of Man likewiſe in part, p 385. 5 26. 


Inſtance Abbot of St. Martin, ib. 


Is but a partial Conception of what is in the Indivi- 


duals, p. 390. § 32 


*Tis the complex Idea which the Name ſtands for, that 


makes the S. p 392. 5. 35. 
Man makes the S or Sorts, p 392. § 36, 3). „ 
But the Foundation of it is in the Similitude found in 
things, p 392. 5 30, 


37 : 
Every diſtin& abitra& Idea makes a different 8, p 393. 
38. 
SPEECH, its End, p 34). f 2. 


Proper 8, p 249. § 8. 
Intelligible, 15. 
SPIRITS, the Exiſtence of S not knowable, p 542. § 12. 


Operation of S on Bodies, not conceivable, p 484. 5 
8 | 


Rp | 
What Knowledge they have of Bodies, p 437. 5 23. 


Separate, how. their Knowledge may exceed ours, p 


88. § 9. TER 
We LL clear a Notion of the Subſtance of S, as of 
Body, p 195- 5 5. ET. 
A Conjecture concerning one way of Knowledge,where- 
in Ss excel us, p 199. S 13. | 
Our Ideas of 8, p 201. 5 15. 
As clear as that of Body, p 202. § 22. 
Primary Ideas belonging to 8, p 201. 5 18. 
Move, p 202, 5 19, 20. 
Ideas of S and Body compared, p 206. $ 30. 
The Exiſtence of S, as eaſy to be admitted as that of 
Bodies, p 205. 5 28. e nn 
We have no Idea how Ss communicate their Thought, 
p 208. 8 36. 


How far we are ignorant of the Being, Species, and 


Properties of 8s 83. & 27. 
ITY, p 9.9 U 3-9 ! 


SUBSTANCE, p 184. 5 1. 
8, no Idea of it, p 45. 5 18. ur 
| Not very knowable, p 45. § 11, Fe. 
Our Certainty concerning them, reaches but a little 
way, p 50k. 5 7. P 503. § 10. p 507. $15. 


The confuſed Idea of S in general, makes always a Gare 
of the Eſſence of the Species of 8s, p 383. 5 Th 
In Ss we mult rectify the Signiſication of their Names 

by the Things, more than by Definitions, p 437. 


5 55 

Their Ideas fingle or collective, p 97. & 6. 

We have no diſtinct Idea of 8, p 103. 5 18, 19. 

We have no Idea of pure 8, p 190. 5 2. 

Our Ideas of the Sorts of Ss, p 192: 5 3, 4, 6. 

Obſervables in our Ideas of Ss, p 209. 5 37. 

Collective Ideas of Ss, p 210. 

They are ſingle Ideas, ib. 5 2. 

Three ſorts, p 218. § 2. a 

The N 80 Ss have in the Mind a double Reference, 
p 267. 586. 5 

The Properties of Ss numerous, and net at all to be 
known, p 260. 5 9, 10. 

The perfect Ideas of Ss, p 196. 8 7. 

Three forts of Ideas, make our complex one of Ss, p 


197. 8 9. : 
SETI what, p 416. 5 8. | | 
SUCCESSION, an Idea got chiefly from the Train of 
our Ideas, pz. § 9. p 110. 5 6. 
Which Train is the Meaſure of it, p 112, 6 12. 
85 pales gags) „ it confiſts, p 171. 5 55. 
| no Help to nin . 
The Ule of 8, ib, N 5 n 
Inconveniencies of 8, p 567. 54 | 
Of no Uſe in Probabilities, p 573. 5 5. 
Helps not to new Diſcoveries, p 573. 5 9. 
Or the Improvement of our Knowledge, p 574. 8 7. 
Whether in S. the Med. Ter. may not be better placed, 


p 575- $8. 
May be about Particulars, p 575. $8. 
& \ 


1 — 1 _ on „„ - © 
| ow it leſſens its Force, p 562. 5 1 
1 
Modes of T. p 142. & 1, 2. 
Mens ordinary way of T. p 496. 5 4. 
An Operation of the Soul, p 54. F 10. 
Wichout Memory uſeleſs, p 56. 5 15. 
TIME, what, p 113. § 17, 18. 
Not the Meaſure of Motion, p x15. 5 2. 
And lace diltinguiſhable Portions of intinite Duration 
and Expanſion, p 121. 5 5,6. | 
Two-fold, p 222. 5 6,79, 
Ienominations from FT. are Relatives, p 216. 53. 
TOLERATION neceſſary in our State ef Knowledge, p 


31% 7, N 
TRADITION, the older, the leſs credible, p 584. 5 6. 
TIR ELING Propoſitions, p 521. | 


Diſcourſes, p 525. 5 9, Io, 11. * 
TRUTH, what, p 495. $2. p 497-S 5. P 498. $9 


Of Thought, p 495. $ 3. p 49%. 59. 
F 


Verbal and real, p 498. 5 8, 9. 


Moral, p 499. 511. | 

Metaphyfical, _ 5 2. | Ee 
General ſeldom apprehended but in Words, p 504. $2. 

In what it confiſts, p 279. § 19. 1 

Love of it neceſſary, p p57: 51. ET. 

How we may know we love it, 7b. | | 


V 
JJ ACUUM poſſible, p 105. § 21. 
Motion proves a V. p 100. 9 22. 


We have an Idea of it, p 66. 5 3. p 68. 55. 
VARIETY in Mens Purſuits accounted for, p 170. 5 541 


Ec. 
\ VERTVUE, what in Reality, p 31. 5 18. 


What in its common Application, $ 10, IT. | 
Is preferable under a bare Poſſibility of a future State, 
PI79. 5 70. 5 | i 
1 Oh? p31. 5 1 | 
Wholly paſſive in the Reception of fimple Ideas, p 6r. 


25. | 

VICE lies in wrong Meaſures of good, p GOL. 5 16. 

UNDERSTANDING, what, p 149- 5576. | 8. 
Like a dark Room, p 95. 517. N 


4 


INDEX. 


When rightly uſed, p 3. 
Three ſorts of Perception i in the U 7 p 149. 1 5. 
Wholly paſſive in the Reception of fi 
UNEASINESS alone determines the Will to a new Acti- 
on, p 158. § 29, 31, *. Se. 
Why it determines the Will, p 161. 5 36, 37. 
Cauſes of it, p 172. 5 57, Ge. 
UNITY, an Idea both of Senſation and Reflection, q 72. 


Suggt led by every thing, p 126. § f. 
UNIVERSALITY is only in Signs, p 354. 511. 
UNIV 1 Ts 92. 8 9. 
VOLITION, what, p 149. 5 5. p 152. $15. 
Better known by Reflection than 950 p 158. HS 30. 
VOLUNTARY, whas, p 149. 5,5, p 151. $ IL. p 157 
& 28. 


W | 


HAT is is, is not ed aſſented to, p 9. 
WW WHERE and WHEN, p 123. $ 8. 


WHOLE bigger than its Parts, its wy p 198. § 11. 


And part not innate Ideas, p 37. 

WILL, what, p 149. 5 bo 6. p + 5 2 p 158. 5 29. 
What determines the W 47 
Often confounded with De re, p 1-2 30. 
Is converſant only about our own Actions, p 158. 5 30. 
Terminates in them, p 163. 5 40. 
Is determined by 55 greateſt preſent removable Un- 

eaſineſs, 


I 
WIT and JU Cores” wherein different, p 90. § 2. 


WORDS, 75 il Uſe of Ws. one great Hinderanee of 


Knowled e, p 486. § 30. 

Abuſe of Ws. p 413. 

Sects introduce Ws. without Si enifcation; p £4, 62 2. 

The Schools have coin'd M titudes of in e 
Ws. p 413. $ 2. 

And render'd others obſture, p 415. 5 6. 

Often uſed without Signification, p 414. $ 3. 

And why, p 415. 


S 5: | 
Inconſtancy in their be, an Abuſe of *. p 416. 5 5. 


Obſcurity, an Abuſe of Ws. p 415. 
Taking them for things, an Auſe-of 7% p 418. 5 14. 
Who moſt liable to this Abuſe of Ws. ih. 


This Abuſe of Ws. is a Cauſe of Obſtinacy in Error, 


5 
Making them ſtand for real Eſſences, which we know 


not, is an Abuſe of Ws. p 420. § 17,18. 
The Suppoſition of rheir certain 1 evident Signiſication, 
an Abuſe of Ws, p 425. $22. 
Uſe of Words is, I. To communicate Ideas, 2. With 
Quickneſs. 3. To convey Knowledge, p 1 57 23. 
How fail in all thats, 1b. Me £ 


mple Ideas, p 61. 


How in Subſtances, p 427. 5 32. 
How in Modes and Ba all Re 428. F 33. 


Miſuſe of Ws, a great Cauſe of Error p 430. 
Of Obſtinacy, 5 ee, 


And of Wa, 56. 
Signify one thing in Enquiries, and another in Diſ- 
putes, Þ 431. $a. 
The Meaning o 5 _—_ known j in ſimple Ideas 
by ſhewing, p 434. $ 
In mixed Modes by 888 34 § 15. 
In Subſtances by ſnewing and LE ning too, p 436. 5 19, 
21, 22. 


The ill Conſequence of PN Ws. firſt, and their 
Meaning afterwards, p 437. 

No Shame to aſ Men the As of their Ws. where 
they are doubtful, p 438. 5 25. | 

* to be uſed conſtantly in the ſame Senſe, p 440. 

26. 

Or elſe te be explain'd, where the Context determines 
it not, p 440. § 27. | 

How made general, p 345. 5 3. 

Signifying inſenfible things derived from Names of 
ſenſible Ideas, p 345. $ 5. 

Have no natural 915 p 347. § l. 
But by Impofition, 


8 7 immediately Be th the . of the Speaker, p 347. 


35 Zo 
Yer with a double Reference, 1. To the Ideas in the 
Hearer's Mind, p 348. 


2. To the Reality of Things, 3 ib. Y 5. 
Apr by Cuſtom toexcite Ideas, p 349. 5 6. 
Often uſed without Signification, p 349. $ J. 
8 17 ke eneral, p 350. 5 I. 
0 


me Ws. of one Language cannot be tranſlated 
"= thoſe of another, p 371 588. 
Why have been ſo large on Words, p 374. 6 16 
New Ws. or in new Sisnifications, are cauſioully to be 


uſed, p 398. & 51. 
Civil Uſe o Wo 5 403. & 3. 


Philoſophical Uſe of Wa. ib, 

Are very different, p 409. 5 15. 

Miſs their End, when they excite not. in the Hearer, 
rhe ſame Idea is in the Mind of the Speaker, p 403. 


84 
What Ws are moſt doubtful, and wh ö Se. 
What unintelligible, 35. Fern 


Are fitted to the Uſe of common Life, p 245. 52. 
Not tranſlatable, p 185. 5 6. 


The Suppofition of their certain evident Signification, 
an Abuſe of Ws. p 425. 5 22. 
WORSHIP, not an innate Idea, p gt: 
WRANGLE, when we w. about 327, $13 
WRITINGS ancient, why hardly 0 1 * ely under- 
ſtood, p 413. 5 23. 


F INF 


| Pig. Lin. 


[ | 5 36 
| 18 | 14 f. goe, r, got. | 
= 22 1 right, r. to two right. 


Name for God, Levy, pag. 216. 

| F f. Men other, r. Men no other. 
ö 38 27 f. there are, r. theſe are. 

41 8 f. their, r. this. _ 

| 62, | 11 | Notes. | f. but as, r. but are. 

ö 66 | 37 f. a preſſing, r. preſſing a. 

0 74 13 f. private, r. privative. 


90 32 f. where, it, r. wherein. | 
| 123 5 | Notes. | aft. pag. I. 62. | 

| 124 7 Netes.| f. whereas, r. whereof, 

| | 22 f. Doctrine Cauſe, r. Doctrina Cauſa. 
| . 148 | 47 f. ower prelating, r. Power relating. 
; "ox 170 | 21 f. reſtrain, r. Reſtraint. als 

| 174 34 f. ar, I, us. . fax 

175 | 1|f. I therefore, r. I. Therefore. 

| 44 f. of Pain, r. or Pain. 


* 


Words ſtanding for thoie fimple Ideas. 
7 | ſaft, zo, add, him. 1 
33 f. being the, r. being to. 

186 3 f. 5Seantopd:y r. os πuds. 
187 20 f. once, x. one, eg os Hs 
189 | 17 | Notes. | aft. charge, add, nie. 
190 | 16 f. Subſtance, r. Subſtances, © | 
195 f. 1 ſtance, r. Subſtances, | 
204 | 27 f. Infuſion, r. in Fulon. 
4 T5. fore, 1, Fare 4 EO 

f. extrinfically, r. extrinficak 


214 | 24 
. 4 f. begin, r. begins. 


23735 f. it hink, r. I think. 
= * | f. orginical, r. organical, 
242 45 f. KRecouſe, r. Recourle. 
24316 f. Iwill not, r. I will. 
23 f. ut, r. but. | 
{244| 46 aft. yet, add, that. 
249 | 36 f. rhings lovely, r. things are lovely. 
273 | 22 f. ad, r. abſtract. 
278 | 45 f. worng, r. wrong. 
81 43 f. loſe, r. loole. 


# 


Notes. for Conception, read our Conceptions. 


26 2 after Enemies, r. They have not ſo much as the "| 


185 4 aft. ſimple Ideas, add, combined, they may by | 478 | 


ER RAT A 


Iug o Lin. 
350| 22 


356; 38 


| aft, there, r. are. 
- 2 es r. where, 
381 5, aft. as wellf. as. 
4105 aft. when, r. each. 
413 13 aft. ought, add, to. 
4q26 45 f. amount, r. amount. 
438 2 f. there, r. their. 
442 30 Notes] f. at, r. as. 
444 2 f. Indentity, r. Identity. 
446 45 f. Truths, r. Truth. 
449 10 f. it, T. is. 
3 dele were. b 


f. wherein, r. whether. 


3 
32 
dele in. 
25617 
IJ dele eing. 
506 14 f. vary, r. wary. 
| 3201 7 | dele And not to be. 


2% 14 f. who, r. two. 

526 1516 70% 5 "I 
| 540 | 12 f. a cauſe, r. they cauſe. 
Wr 

368 40 f. u, r. it. 


569 13 (E ow, r. . bs { 
12 f. ity, r. Antiquity. 
4|20| aft, 2 240 of 
2 f. wifſ, r. amiſs. 
13 f. that the, r. that. 
598 I f. from, r. for. 
600 3 f. drive, r. derive. 
| 9 ba faitiez, r. fantez. 


9 IE 61 


f. Approbation, r. Appropiation. 
Notes.] f. Mind, r. Ki . 


464 1 ' Notes.] f. Aﬀedation, T. Affection. 


f. Denomination, r. Demonſtration. 
f. Denomination, r. Demonſtration 


| E a firmative, T. affirmative. 
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